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SECTION I. 


TW OnriHAL HISrOBT CP Tiff CHIUTUM CRVMOtL 


I. IW arduous attempta made bt the pea* 
tiffin in the |)rccedin^ centarf, to adkeoae 
gliiiy and majestj' of the see of Ronie» by «*• 
tending the Umita of the Christian chnraht>«»d^ ^ 
spreading the gospel through the distapt ]Ui^pa%^£r 
met with mu(£ oppouUonj and aa 
neither well condocted sor pophriy MppnMi'lUM ti 
tiieir fruits-were neither abumunt nor pennaamrii. 

But in this centnry the same attend werr.1^ 
newed with vigour, crowned with success, oad 
contributed not a little to give a new degree of 
stability to the tottering gra^eur of the papt^. 

They were begun by Gregory XV. titmv «f 
the advice of his confessor Nami, founded ^ 

Borne, in the year 16^ Uie fatnoas Congregatum 
for the Pit^n^lcm the Fpitb, and enritdkod it 
witli ample revennes. Tfab ooDgr^aticm, wbitdii 
consists of Uiirteen cardinals, two priet^. OM, 
monk, and a seoretuy £a), is design to 


Ca] Sndi ia B«aW of wsakwi baloOBBg (o djh C«l* 
tregMioB M th^fittnd in dw Sufi ot 1^, 

SM BuDuitim Robmd. toai. Ui. f.‘ 47B. «£& i 

Ccrri .mnSioM A*,«nw mitnlMr,' a bk Eljl' gwswt dii 
VEcttMotntiM, p. Sd9. 

vot V, " * n ■ 
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TVtf- Cenerai HUfc^^of ifie Chut'ch. 

ci;sfT. got^ and maintain the reinfen' of Rome in all 

skV*! comers of the wond. Its riches and 

\ ’t jfjowessions wefe so prodigiously augmented hy 
the nmnidconce of Urban Vlll. and the liberality 
.of an iocredihle number of donors. Unit its funds 
are, at this day, adequate to the most expensive 
and magnihceiit undertakings. And, indeed, the 
enteqirises of this Congregation are great and 
extensive. By it a vast number of inissionanes 
are bent to the I'emotest parts of tlie world *, books 
*uf vanoua kinds published, to facilitate the study 
of foreign and barbarous languages; the siujivd 
writings, and other pious productions, sent abroad 
to the most distant corners of the globe, and ex> 
hibited to each nation and country in tlicir own 
language and characters; seminaries founded for 
the sufttenance and odm -lion of a prodigious 
number of young men, m i apart for the foreign 
missions; houses erected for the instruction and 
support of the pagan yoiitlis that arc yearly sent 
from abroad to Rome, that tlu'y may return from 
thence into their respective countries, and become 
the instructors of their blinded brethren : not to 
meotioii the charitable cstablislunciits, that are 
designed for the relief an<l support i*f those who 
have suffered banishment, or been involved in 
other calamities, on account of their stedfast 
attachment to the religion of Horne, and their zeal 
for promoting the glory of its pontiff. Such are 
the arduous and rompHuated schemes, with the 
execution of uhich this^Congregation is charged; 
but these, though the principal, are not the only 
t)bjecta of its attention; its views, in a word, arc 
va^t, and itb exploits almost incredible. Its 


^vmoii, in hii Tabiesu «1 p la t'ourde Roma, part HI. rh. m. 
p. 270. for lip niaktn thii coD|;r«frat)on to roiiKitt of cirlitoou 
one of ihr pop<- < •oirrUriot, one ape^toliral protlitniO' 
lery, one mrereuilary, and one of the axsetMK*. or serrettuea of 
(lie tnquiMtiou. 
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niagnificent palace, whose delight 
adds a singular lustre to its beauty 
deur [b], 

El. To this famous ^tablishmeat mK>tber,''{<n !)» mu 
magnificent, indeed, but highly useful, was add^H*^ 
in the year by Pope Urban VEIL underd^^.*!^. 
the dorioniint^ion of aCtdlege, or Seminary for 
the Propagation of the Faith. This seminary is vi^ 
set apart for the instruction and education of those 
who are designed for tlie foreign missions: and 
they%re here brought up, with the greatest care, in 
the knowledgeof all the languages and sciences that 
arc necessary to prepare them for propagating the 
(itospel among the distant nations. Tnis excellent 
foundation was duo to tlie zeal and munificence 
of .Tohn Baptist Villes, a S|)aiiish uqbleman, who 
resided at tue court of Rome, and who began by 
presenting to the pontiff all bis ample possessions, 
together with his bouse, which was a noble and 
beautiful structure, for this piotis and generous 
purpose. His liberality excited a spirit of pious 
emulation, and is followed with zeal even to this 
day. The Seminary was at fii'st committed by 
Urban to the care and direction of three canons 
of tile patriarchal cliurches; but this appointment 
was afterwards changed, and ever since the year 
it is governed by the Congregation founded 
by Gregory XV [c]. 


[^3 Tlie antbore who haro given an account thii congre. 
pition are mentioned by Fabricius* in hia Lux Evingelii loti Orbi 
FYorif DB, cap# xxxifL p» 665* Add to dieae^ Dorothpua AiCittidi 
Dp MoQitbitt Rptatifi Eccloaiai Roman. p» 522* whora there k a 
ronpkte Iki of the booki that bare bepu pubiiabed by diia con* 
lioo, from ita fim imtitution until the year 1667* > 

Helyoit Hktoire dee Ordrea Monaatiquea^tR^ieuVv ot 




Milttairai, tom. viiv cap. xii. p. 76. Uriv Cerri, Etat Preaeni 
de VE^iae Rofoaioo, p* 993* where, howerer^ the 6fvit foumlei 
of tliia i^Hp^ in calM, by miatakOf 

b 
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CENT. ni. Tlic same zealous spirit reached France, 
xvti. 0214 produced there several pious foundations of a 
^ like nature. In the year 1063, the Congregation 
of Priests of the Foreign Missions was instituted 
n^al authority, while an association of bishops 
otlier ecclesiastics founded Uie Parisian Semi> 
jiMur***™* oitfy for the Missions abroad, designed for the edu- 
io cation of those who were set apart for the propa* 
gation of Christianity among the pagan nations. 
From hence, ^ostolical vicars arc still sent to Si¬ 
am, Tonquin, Cochin China, and Persia, bishops to 
Babylon, and missionaries to other Asiatic nations; 
and all these spiritual envoys are supported by the 
ample revenuesand possessions of the Congregation 
ana Seminary [rf]. These priests of the foreign 
missions [s], and the apostles they send into 
foreign countries, are almti^i. perpetually involved 
in altercations and debates with the Jesuits and 
their missionaries. The former are shocked at the 


methods that are ordinarily employed by the latter 
in converting the Clsincsc and other Asiatics 
to the Christian religion. And the Jesuits, in 
their turn, absolutely refuse obedience to the 
orders of the apostolical vicars and bishops, who 
receive their commission from the Congregation 
abovementioned; though this commission ho 
issued out with tlie consent of the pope, or of tlie 
College de Propaganda Fide residing at Rome. 
Hiere was also another religious establishment 
formed in Franco, during this eentuiy, untler the 
title of the Cungregatioii of the Holy Sacrament, 
whose founder was Autherius, bishop of Beth- 
lehW, and which, in the year lGi4, received an 
order from Urban VIU. to have always a nuio- 


[d] Soe the GtlKs Ckn^ions BcMdietinomm, tom. vii. p. 
lOSC —Heijrot, Hifttoin dn Ordrta Monuliquea, toiu. viii. 
cliu. ni. p. av. ' 

[e] Tticse scck^Bstin wo commonly ctUed io Froiico. M«fi- 
rieun dot Mimoitt Elraiiyerr*. 
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Tlie Gerural Jiutory of the Church. 


her of ecclesiastics ready to exercise their minbtry ci^NT. 
amoDff the pagan nations, whenever they should 
fee caued upon oy the pope, or Uie CongregaHoo de ^ ■ 

Propaganda, for diat puipoee [/]. It would be 
endless to mention other associations of loss note, 
that were formed in several countriesfor pi'omoting 
the cause of Clmstianity among the damcned na. 
lions; as also the care taken by the Jesuits, and 
other religious communities, to have a number of 
missionaries always loady for that purpose. 

IV. These congr^ations and colleges sent forth M>«ion«. 
those legions of naisSionaries, who, in this ocn- 
tury, covered iu a manner the whole face 
the globe, and converted to tlie profession 
(Jliristiaiuty at least, if not to its tenopor and spirit, 
niullitiidos of persons hi tho fleruest and most 
barbai-Qus nations. The religious orders, that 
make the greatest figure in these missions, are the 
Jt'suits, the Dominicans, the Franciscans, and 
llie Capuchins, who, thougli concerned in one 
common cause, agree ncvertlielcss very ill among 
themselves, accusing each other publicly and 
reciprocally, and that with tlie most bitter re¬ 
proaches and invectives, of want of zeal in the 


service of Christ, nay, of corrupting the purity 
of the Christian doctrine to promote their ambi¬ 
tious purpe^. But none are so universally ac- 
cused of sinister views and unworthy practices, in 
this respect, as the Jesuits, who are singularly 
odious m the eyes of all the othia; missionaries, 
and are looked upon as a very dangerous and 
pernicious of apostlei^ by a considerate part 
of the Ecunish tiuroh. Nor, indeed, can th^be 
viewed in any other Jigbt, if the genefal report 
be true, that, instead of instnictiog their pro¬ 
selytes in the genuine ihictrines .t* Christisuiity, 
they teach them a corrupt system of reli^n and 


3 Heiyoi, loc« ett cap* uU. p. 87» lOU. 
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CEi^T. morality that «its easy upon their consciences, and 
XVII. jg reconcileable with the indulgence of their ap- 

passions;—that they not only tolerate, 
but even countenance, in these new converts, 


several profane opinions and saperstitioue rites 
and customs;—^that, by commerce, can-ied on 
with the most rapacious avidity, and various other 
methods little consistent with probity and can¬ 
dour, they have already acquired an ovcrgi'own 
opulence, which they augment from day to day ; 
—^that they bum unth the thirst of ambition, and 
are constantly gaping after Vorldly honours and 
prerogatives;—that they arc perpetually employ¬ 
ing the arts of adulation, and the seductions of 
bribery, to insinuate themselves into the friend¬ 
ship and protection of men '.n power;—that they 
are deeply involved in dvit nfwrs, iti the cabals 
of courts, and the intrigues of politicians;—and 
finally, tW they frequently excite intestine coin- 
motions and civil wars, in those states and king¬ 


doms, where their views ai*e obstrurted or disap¬ 
pointed, and refuse obedience to the Roman pon¬ 
tiff, and to the vicars and bishops that bear his 
commission. These accusations arc indeed griev¬ 
ous, but they arc {lerfectly well attested, being 
confirmed by the most striking circumstantial evi¬ 
dence, as well as by a prodigious number of un¬ 
exceptionable witnesses. Among these ive may 
reckon many of the most illustrious and respecta¬ 
ble members of the church of Rome, u’hose testi¬ 
mony cannot be imputed to the su^estions of 
envy, on the one hand, nor considered as the effect 
of temerity or imoratice on the other; such are 
the cardinals, the members of the Congregation 
de Propaganda Fide, and even some of ttie popes 
themselves. These testimonies are supported and 
confirmed by glaring facte, even by the proceed¬ 
ings of the Jesuits in China, Abyssinia, Japan, 
||pd India, where they have dishonoured the cause 
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of Christianity* and hurt the interest of liomo in cknt. 
the most sensible mwiner, by their corrupt prac- 
tices [^3' ~ 

V. xhe Jesuits exhausted all the ^'csourcos of^ 
IheiT peculiar artifit^ and dexterity to impose 
silence upon their accusers, to confound their ad- 
vorsaries, and to give a specious colour to their 
own proceeding. But all their stratagems were 
ineffectual. The court of Rome was informed of 
their odious frauds ; and this information was, by 
no means, looked upon .as groundless. Many 
circumstances concur to prove this, and among 
others tlic conduct of the Congregation at Rome, 
by which the foreign missions arc carried on and 
directed. For it is remarkable, that , during many 
years past, the Jesuits have been much less em¬ 
ployed by that Congregation, than in former 
times, and arc also treated, on almost every oc¬ 
casion, with a degree of circumspection that ma¬ 
nifestly implies suspicion and diffidence. Other 
religious orders have evidently gained the ascen¬ 
dant they formerly held; and, in the nice and 
critical affairs of the church, and more especisdiy 
in what relates to the propagation of the (xbspul 
in foreign parts, much more confidence is placed 
in the austere sobriety, poverty, industry, aiid pa¬ 
tience of the Capuchins and .Carmelites, than in 
the opulence, artifice, genius, aud fortitude of 
the disciples of Loyola. On the other hand it 
is certain, that if the Jesuits are not^ucU trusted, 
they are, however, more or less feared} since 
neither the powerful Congregation, now men¬ 
tioned, nor even .the Roman pontiffs themselves, 
venture to reform all the abuses, which, tliey 
silently disapprove, or openly blame, in the con- 

Z9II ^ I"* Kvicr will find an am{de nlation of thaap fartN, aiip- 
ported Uy a rinuti of in tlie Preftic« to ihii Ilmtoiro d« 

U de Jchus, ptiblihhfd at Vtcecht io thi* year 174 i* 
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CENT. 
XVll. 
SECT. 1. 


duct of this iosidious order. This ooimivanec, 
however involuntaiy, is become a matter of neoes* 
sity. The opiilenoe of the Jeamts is so excessive* 
and thdr credit and influence are grown so extcn* 
sive and formidable, in all thosejrarts of U)e world 
that embrace the religion of Kome, that they 
carry their insolence so far as to menace often Uie 
pontiff on his thrmie, who cannot, without the 
utmost peril, oblige them to submit to his ordei?, 
where they are disposed to be refractory. Nay 
more, the deasions of the pope are frequently 
suggested by this powerful society, and it is only 
in such a case that the society treats them with un> 
limited respect When they come from any otlier 
quarter, they are received in a very different man¬ 
ner by the Jesuits, who trample upon some of 
thorn with impunity, and interpret others with 
tlieir usual dexterity, in such a manner, as to 
answer the views and promote the interests of 
their ambitious order. Such, at least, arc the 
accounts that arc generally given of their pro- 
ceedings^ accounts which, though contradicted 
by tb^, are nevertheless supported by striking 
and pal^le evidence. 

Vi. The rise of tlteso dissensions between the 
Jesuits and tlie other Roniau missionaries, is 
owing to the methods of conversion used by the 
former, whidi ai-e. entirely different from those 
mjcti ciw- that are employed by the latter. 1'hc cmfty dis¬ 
ciples of Loyola judge it proper to attack the sii- 
peittition of the lu^an nations by ailiflcc and 
stratagem, and to bring them only gradually, with 
the utinost caution and prudence, to the know¬ 
ledge-of - CbristionUy. Iri consequence of tliis 
princttde, they iuterpret and explain the ancieut 
ooctrines of p^fanism, and also those that Confu¬ 
cius taught in China, in such a manner as to 
soften and diminish, at least in appeaiance, their 
opposition to the truths of thc.Go^pcl; and when. 


The tne- 
ihuJa rif 
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7%e General Hi^ory the €hUr<^ 

ever they end, in any of Ihe religious systems of cent. 
the Indians, tenets or precet>t8 that even the 
faintest reaemWance of certain doctrines or 
cents of Christianity, they employ ail their 
terity and zeal to render this resenddance more 
plaiuiblo and str^g, and to persn^e the In¬ 
dians, that there is a great conformity between 
tl»eir ancient theology, and the ndw rdigion th(y 
are exhorted to embrace. Tltey go still further; 
for they indulge their prosdytw in the observ¬ 
ance of all their notional customs and rites, except 
such as are gluini^y inoonsisteDt with the geiui» 
and spirit of the Christian worship. These rites 
are modified a little by the Jemts, and are directed 
towards a different set of objects, so as to form a 
sort of coalition between paganism and ChrisU- 
anity. To secure tlieroselves an ascendant over 
the untutored minds of these simide Indians, they 
study their natural inclinations and propensities, 
comply with them cm all ocwwiona, and carefolly 
avoid whatever may shock them. ^ And as in all 
countries the deigy, and men of eminent learning, 
are supposed to ^ve a considerable iufiuence on 
the multitude, so the Jesuits are partioalarly awi. 
duous in courting the ftiendship of the Indian 
priests, which they obtain by various methods, in 
the choice of ^vhich they arc far from being^scru- 
pulous. But the protection of men in power Is 
the great object they principally aim at, as the 
surest method of estaUishing their authority, and 
extending their infiu^ce. And hence they study 
all the arts that can render tiicsn agreeable or i^e- 
fu! to ^reat men j hence tiieir application to the 
mathematics, physic, poetry, to the theory of 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and tbd~wier 
elegant arts; and hence their perseverance in 
studying men and manner*, the interests of 
princes, and the affoii* of tiie worid, in order to 
prepare them for giving counsel in critical situa- 
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c'EKT. tions, and enggertiog ex^dicute in pcrolexing and 
complicated cases. It would be endl^ to enu- 
merate all Am ^uroumstances that bave been com- 
plained: of in the proceedings of the Jesuits. 
These that have been now mentioned have ruined 
th^r lU^it in the esteem of the other mission* 
series, who consider Uieir artful and insidious deal¬ 
ings as every way unsuitable to the character and 
dignity of the ambassadors of Clirisi. whom it be¬ 
comes to plead the cause of God with an honest 
. simplicity, and an ingenuons openness mid can- 
door, without any mixture of dissimulation or 
. fraud. And, accordingly, we dnd the other re¬ 
ligious ordersj that are employed in tlie foreign 
missions, proceeding in a different method 
in the exercise of their t>iinistry. They attack 
openly the superstitions ol' tba Indians, in all their 
connexions and in all their consequences, and are 
studious to remove whatever may seem adapted 
to nourish them. They show little i-egard to the 
auoient rites and customs in use among the 
blinded nations, and little respeot for tlie authority 
of those by whom they were established. They 
treat with a certain indifference and contempt th<i 
pagan priests, grander, and princes; and prcai^h, 
wi^out disguise, the peculiai' doctrines of Chriis- 
tianily, while they attack, without hesitation or 
fear, the superstlUons of those nations they are 
odled to convert. 

chri«i.nU 7 VII. I'hese missionaties'of the court of Rome 
spread, the feme of the Christian religion through 
*' the greatest part of Asia during this oentmy. To 
begin with India; it is obseiwable, that the mini- 
fiterialdabours of the Jesuits, Thcatins, and Au- 
giistinians contributed to introduce some rays of 
divine truth, mixed, indeed, with nuich dai‘knc.-s 
and su}>oi'slition, into those parts of that va^it 
region that had ^cn possessed by the Portuguese 
b«5foro their expidsion from thence by the Dutch. 



The GcKdnl IIUtdry ofthB CKkrt^, tl 

But of all tbe m^iona that were eatf^shed in crnt. 
these distant parts <rf the globe, none has‘been 
more constanu^ and universally ap^auded than 
that of Madun^ and none is to nave prodnded 

more atnmdant and permanent frmt. It was vt^ 
dertakoh aiid executed by RobeH N(d>ili fft]/ 
an It^an Jesuit, who toc^'a'very singnlur meUiod 
of rendering his ministry successful. Considering, 
on the one hand, that the Indians beh^dwith an 
eye of prejudice and aversion ail the Europeans, 
and, on the other, that thO)^ held in the highest 
veneration the order of Bra^^mans as oescended 
from the gods; and thf^ impatient of other 
rulers, they paid an implicit and unlimited obedi- 
chco to them alone, he assumed tbe appearance 
and title of a Brachman, that had cotne from a far 
enuntry, and, by besmearing his countenance and 
imitating that most austere and painful method of 
living that the Sanianes or Penitents observe, ho 
at length persuaded tbe credulous pet^e, that * 
he was, in reality, a member of that venerable 
order [ej. By this stratagem,, he gamed over to 


[A] Otli<Mv edi thi« fampiu misvHUiaiy Robert de Nobilibu*. 

[i] Urban Cerri, VMt I’rssont dp TEglUo Romainp, p. 173. 

49* NobiU, who waa looked upon by the Jeauikt as ^o 
tibiof ApoHtIc of the Indians after XaVierj toA 

incrodiblo pains lo acquire a knowledge' of Uio Tol%ioiv 
custom!, aad Uoguage of Madura* suflifisnt for tbe puTposee 
of hie miniUry. But this was not all i.lbr, to stop the, mouibi 
of hU upposen, and particulariy of those ^ho trraWd hw 
rharactor of Bmchman as ao Impostor, he produced an Mi 
drrty parcbment, m wJiicb he had in tlie aneieftt 

Indian charactors, a deed^ ri>awfng 'thu the Bradunkks of 
Rome were of much older date than those of 
th^ Jesuits of Rome descended, tii a direct linoy from 
Brama. Kay, Tathor Jouvenci, a learned Jesuit, teHS'-{ft m 
the History <)( his Ordor some^b^ yet mord tetlitdHtable; 
eren. that Robert de Nohiii, trbch the authitfCieity of his 
frmohy parchment was eelled in ques^iptt by some Indian 
unbelitrers, dcclar^ uiH>a oadi, bc&ra. dtf tdaambly ibe 
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cKNT. Christianity, aimnent Braohmans, whose 

example uad influence engaged a prodigious num* 
her of iiK p60{de to hear the instructaous, and to 
’ receiva thffi doctrine of this famous missionary. 
On ^ death of Robert, this ringular roiMTion was 
for some time at a stan^ and seemed even to be 
neglected [A], But tl was afterwards renewed, by 
the zeal and industry of 'tiie Portuguese Jesuits, 
and is still carried on by-several missionaries of 
that Order, from France end Portugal, who have 
inured themselves to the terrible austerities that 
were practised by Robert, and that are thus be¬ 
come, as it wore, tho appendages of tiiat mission. 
These fictitious Brachmaos, who boldly deny their 
being Europeans or Franks [f], and only give 
themselves out for inbabitdints of the northern 
regions, are said to have converted a prodigious 
number of Indians to Christianity, and, if com¬ 
mon report may be trusted to, the congregations 
they have already founded In tliose countries gi-ow 
larger and more numerous Irom year to year, 
^ior, indeed, do these accounts appear, in the 
main, unworthy of ci'edit [wO} though we must 
not be too ready to receive, as authentic and well 


Brachmaui Madu^^ that he (Kobili) d<uivod reAUy and truly 
lus origin from th« God Brama. In it not aatonisliin^ tliat thin 
Mher ahou)d ackiioiv'ledgn, m it Qot. monstrous that he 
ahottid ^>p]aud, ea a wece. of pioii* ingenuity, thiH detestahte 
inetance of |Hujury ami fraud ? Jouvenoi, Histoira de$ Je* 
■ujtati Norbt^ Mamoim Histarlqiies sur los Miuions dee 
Mateb. tom. H p. 145* 

rAl Ufhaa C«rri» Etat Pteaent de TEgliHe Romaine, p. 17S. 

Qf j ijio tfutiam diatifiguis)i all the Europeans hy the general He* 
nonrii^OQ of Eranks, or (aa they pronemDoe the wonl) Frangbifl. 

[at] The Jeeuita to w%Di worda to wpreee the glory 
that haa aceruad to their order from Uie remmksbie BUrcehM 
and the ahujidatit fnrita tf tbu Cuuoue loUaion, as idso tho 
ripcadfrd rafferings and hardshipe thrir iniauonariei have** bub- 
tained in the course of tbdf mimstry* See the I^ettres 
Ctiricuaei et Edifiautot ecrites dee Misaions Etrargem, tom* 
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attested, the relations that have been given of tho cknt. 
intolerable hard^ips andsafferings dial have been 


t p, 9. 99. 46* 50*^ SS* wtiere Motia obMrv<» ^ (p. 9), 
tfaat thif miaaioii til othm; that mA nin^nary bt|»- 

tt 1 m^ a thMttaod Mmta ai^ year (p, 11); ditf. 
umrtW^ b^tiwa ia aot hMlMcrboiaatefy adi^mtered» or 
granted with fiaality ami pradpitatiou to every one that tfeModii 
U (p. 19); ihai tlMee wfto prcMot tliemsdm to be Imtbed ire 
er4*urete!y exBwined until tWy ttiliibit aufficieot proon it their 
viueerityi tad are carefully tnitructed daring ipace of four 
noBthv io order to their reoepUoot thaiv after tlbw rae^Mion» 
they live like angek rattier than like men; and that the amaUeet 
appearance of nurtat Ait in ecarcely* if ever* to he found oiooiig 
them. If any one ia cuHotie enough to inquire into the cauere 
that produce aach an unconiiSKA degree of Huierily aaioog theae 
new conrata, the Jeauita allege the two followup; tho ftret ia 
tuodeiitly drawn from the holy lima and ejcampWa of the miMioa* 
arion, wlio (p« 16.) paaa their daya iu the greatoat auaterity) 0 ^ 
in 84 (s of raortificauon that are teinble to nature^ (vee tom. xii* 
p. 906. tom. XV. p. 811.) who are not tllowedi for inataAce» the 
u«e nf Invmd* winei fidi> or fleah, but are obliged to bo latiafied 
with water and vegetablea* drotaed ia die moat inaipid and dia* 
gusting manner, and wboiie ctothiog, with the other circumatanoea 
of life, aie aoawetable to their xotaereMe diet The tecond cauaa 
of tliu unuaual appearance, alleged by the JeeuHa, ia ibe aituation 
of three new Cbriatiana, by which they are cut off from all Com* 
Riuniiation and intereouree with the Earopeaiia, who are mud to 
haw corrupted, by their llcendona maunon, almoil all the other 
Indian pmelytea to Chriatiamty. Add to all thia, other eonet* 
derations, which are acattered up sad down in thn Letters above 
cited, tom. i. p. 16, 17. tom. ii. p. 1. tom. iii p. 217. tom. t. p. 
8. t(Hn. >i« p. IID. tom. ix* p. lS6.-^Madota U a aeimtd klitt- 
<lom, situated in the miikt <ff the Io£an Pentnvula beyond the 
Gaogre*. There ia an acrutate map Of tlie territory oompre* 
bended ia the ntimion of Maduray pablbbed the JeeuHa in 
the xvth tome of tlie LetCrre Curieoaea et IMMsstes, p. 60. 
The FVeni'h Jeeuita aet on foot, in' thb kingdom of Carnate 
and in the adjacent proviuepa, a miaUmt like ttet of Madura 
(Lettrre Cur. tom. v. p. S. 840.^ an^« tow^s the coiHskision 
of ^ie century, other mUmonanea of the saott order formed 
an enterprize of the name imturo in the doimniw the 

* Tliib U ft mUukv. It la ^ todiaa FvehisdU wWe ih* 

Oftngos, ftnd not b«yonU it. lu prto4^ial produce b vkt, wUeb bOiM of 
ttie prifidpftl intiruTnenu made of 1^ the tiA Jaaaha In the voavorkiou 
of the poor lodianii ^ 
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cF.KT. sust^ned by tbd»c Jrault^BrachmanB in the cause 
ofClimt. Many imagine, and not without good 
foundation, t!»t their, austerities are, generally 
spcaJdng, more dreadful in appearance than in 
reali^ j and that, wbUe iher outwardly atfe^ an 
extraoi^inacy degree of aeli-denia), they indulge 
themselves privately in a free and even luxarious 
me of -tiie creatures, have their tables delicately 
served, and their cellars exquisitely fui'nished, in 
order to refresh themselves after their labours. 

In ih« Vni. The knowledge of Christianity was first 

!lr 'sill!^?* 'Convoyed to the kingdoms of Siam, Toog-king, and 

I'uruiuia, Cochin Chu^, by. a mission of Jesuits, under the 
direction of Alexander of Rhodes, a native of 
Avignon [n], whose instructions were received 
mth uncommon docility by a prodigious number 
of the inhabitants of countries. An account 

kii^g of MomTBi (loni. iu p« I» tom* x. p« 79.) Tbo JesuiU 
iheroMlretf howerer» Vkiiowlodgi* (tonu n. p* S. id« 66. 107.) 
that this timer establisboent •acceeded muefa better than Uiat 
of Camate* The raaaoo of diia may perhapa bo» that the French 
JaetuM, who founded the niaaioa d Camate, could not endurov 
widi auch coiMtaiu^.and patience^ ^ Auatereand mortified man- 
ner of living which an instiMitlot] of dfie nature requir«<]> nor 
initate the rigid eelMeDial of the Braclimani, eo wall sa die 
^itaionariea of Spdn and Portugal—Be that as h may, aH tliesc 
miHVOoa* that formerly made eurb a noikc in dm woricb were 
auepead<^ and abaodooedt in consequmKC of a papal mandate 
iiuMied out 10 the year 174i> by Ben^irt XIV. a bo declared bin 
disapprobation of ^ mean and perSdioue methods of converting 
the ladiiM that weTe.pracmed by tbe Jeaoita, and pronounced 
it uoiawful to make im of fratida or iwdloua aftificea in etlend- 
jog.the limita of the'Cbriidan cbbrch. See Norbert, Memoires 
lliatoriguaa pour lea Miaaoua Ori^talea, tom. i. & Mamma- 
chiuii haa ateo an acoouot of thia nutter, and aJao pubKshed the 
mandate BeaeiUeW m bU Orig. et Antiq. Cbribdan. tom. ii. p. 
245. See alto Lociman's Trat^ of the Jeauits, ftc. tranalat^ 
from tbe Lettrte Edifianiea, fce. 9ol u p. i- 9. 2d edit. 

[ffj See the Writinge of Alexander de Kbodea, who wa» 
undoubtedly a man of aod apitit. and more eepecially 
. hie TraveU, which were puUiabed in 4vo* at i^ria, in tha yeara 
1666 ami 1082. 
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of tlie (success of Uii« ^ritual ex{>edition 
brought to Atexs»der Vn. ia the yov . 

detrnnrned that pontiff to commit this nati^hhnmh J 
to tiie inapoi^ou and wrervmtiA of a eerlidn ^ 
numbei^ ok biriioM^ aira i^bme ibr thia potpoae 
fiomo fWieh pi4tU out of the Coogra^oit of 
Foreign Mtflsions to^ carry Ms orders ^to the riaing 
c(miniuntty, and to rule over it as his rejwesetita- 
tives and vic^erents. But the Jesutts» who can 
bear no superiors, and scarcely an equal, treated 
these pious meh ylnth the greatest indignity, 
loaded them with injuries and reptoaehes, and 
would not permit them to share thitir labours, nor 
to partake of their glory [o}. HenOe arose, in the 
couit of Romes & lung and tedious contest, which 
served to show, in the plainest manner, thM the 
Jesuits were ready enougli to make use of the 

[e>] Thm were <^ertl Paiophleu Msiaomli ptibliihfd 

ut Parin, in ilM year IbOS, 1S74, mnd 1081, in wfaieh ilwte 
Krem^ misNionarles, whotn die Jmit* refuMd to sdixiit gitdlow* 

]&bourm in the cooTenioii of the lndna% rebte, io eo eloqosnt 
and etniin, die Injuries dray bid receired from ibst 

jp^ouTi and anbidous order. The mM tinpie and eccuiste nar¬ 
ration of that kind wm publiebed al ririip in tbe year 1686, by 
IVancis Pallu, whom die pope h^ <7etied bvih<^ of Hv)iopo%. 

The same matter ia largely treated in the (iallig ChrUdana of 
the loamed Benedietinei, tom^ ru. p> 1037, and a coodee account 
of it w alao given by Urban Cerri, is hie Btat Pment defEj^tiie 
Komaine, p. ISO. Tbit latter author, though a ee cr e tafy bf the 
Congregation de Prope^da Kde> yet inveiglit with a just ee- 
verity and agenerone warmth agsinat tbe perfidy, cruelty, and 
ambition of die ^eauita; aiid kuiente it aa a dMM unbai^y thing, 
that the Congregation, now nmtioQ^ baa not power eodugli to 

lloiits to the rapacity ami tynshay rof that imiigant eoeiety* 

He furtlier observe*, towards the end' of hi* narrative, whfth ie 
addressed to the p(*ipe« tluu ha wai not at liV^ to iM 

the dominations a*hi<^ >the Jesulta had commiUed, dtding/tii^ 
course of thia contest, bat, by ^ older of hie holmeai, waa 
ohYififid to pass tiiem over in* eilenea. His weeda are, Votra 
saintete a ordonn^ qu’eUea demmiftiMat soua b * 0 ^ 1 .—^Seo 
ftlno on this subject, Helyot, Htffknre Ofdtee Monattiques, 
too). viiL cliap. aii. p. 84. 
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authority of tho pope, when it wu iieceasary to 
promote t^ir intere^t^ orio extmd thmr influence 
and doinintpn; but that they did not^ hesitate, on 
the other hand, to treat the same authority with 
indifference and contempt in all cases, where it 
appeared in oppomtion to their private views and 
personal intci^ests. After this, Lewis XIV. sent 
a mlemn embassy in the year 1G84, to the 


_[jQ Tht Fmcli bidKrpa of Heliopolift, B^ryitin, iiiicl 

Me;«lk>polb, that had bean aent btto India ai^t tita yftr 106S, 
had prepared tlia way for thU ambaaay, aad by an account of 
tha favounbta ditpo«ido&i of dia luoaarcb then reigniog at Siara, 
had futomg^ tho ¥nad\ king to make a now attempt for the 
attablMliment of Chrintiamty tn theae diatant regiona. A fixad 
ruiideATo had boon fwmod at Siam fcr tbe FrOn^ miaaionariev 
together with a aeminary for in trwe^ne die youth in the lan- 
gixagea of the drciunjaeont DoMun^ who bad all aetilemonte, 
or campa, an they are called, at the capital. A church wae 
alHo erected theris by the kioga perminnon, in the year 1CG7, 
and that prince propofed aeTeial queetiona to tbe roiaaionaiien, 
wbidi teemed to diaeover a propenaity to infonu bimaelf con¬ 
cerning their religion* Ute idabop of Heliopolii, who had gone 
back to Europe on tbe a&ira of the miMion, returned to Siam 
in tbe year 1673, with leitm from l^wia XiV. and Pope 
Clement IX accompanied with rich preeenta, to thank bie 
Siameae mi^ty fur die IsTourf bMowed on the Freoeh bishopR. 
In a private audmee to which he was admitted, he exphiiied, 
in anewer to a question propoeed to him by the king of Siam, 
the motive that bad the French biahopa to croas ao 

many eeoa, and the Freed king to tend hia mibjecte to couutnee 
ao frr from borne, obenring, that a ttnmg deeire in hia prince 
to extend tbe kingtlom of d>e true God wia the nolo reaaan of 
their ^yage. Upon Uiia, we are toM, that dm kic^ of Siam 
oSered a port in any part of kit (teimmocia, where a chy might 
be bidh to the honour of Lewie the Great, aad where, if ha 
thooghs fit, he might send a Ticerey to reaide; and declared 
afWrwarde, in a pul^c aeaembty the grandeea of his court, that 
he would ieave ^ bia aulgecw at liberty to embrace the Honueh 
^th.—An thie miaed the bopee of tlm misnoMriet to a very 
hig^ pitch; but tlie expeetationa they derived from thencti of 
converting the king faimerif were eatirely gvoundleaa, ai nay he 
aaan from a very remarkable dedtratien of that monarch in the 
Mlowlng note. See tbe Retation dea Minioua et dea V*oyagea 
dea Kvequea Fran^oia, paaaim. 
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king of Stam> who$ie prime minister, at that time, cent. 
was B Greek Christian, named Constantine 
Faulkon, a man of an mtful, mnbitioas, and en- 
terprising spirit. The design of Ibis emba^was ’ 
to engage the pagan {nrmce to embrace Cnristi* 
anity, and to permit the prop^ation of the 
gospel in his dominions, '^e ambasBadors were 
attended by a great retinue of priests and Jesuits, 
some of whom were well acquainted with those 
branches of science that were agreefd)Ie to- the 
taste of the king of Slam. It was only, however, 
among a small part of the people, that the labours 
of these missionaries were crowned with any de> 
gree of success; for the monarch himself, anq the 
great men of his kingdom, remained tinmovod by 
their exhortations, and deaf to -tbeir instruc¬ 
tions The king, indeed, though he chose 


Monumr De ChAum^t^ vrho wu dittoed 
with thl4 famous embassy, arrived at SiaiD, preaented a tong 
memorial to the monar^ of that couaby, IntiDatiof hoir to* 
liettoui the loTig of France ww§ to hare hia SiamMe majesty of 
the same religion with hiimelf. Chaw Namya (for so was the 
latter named,) who seems to hare always dmired the French 
by encouraging wordis which admiidstered hopes tlmt he nerer 
iatended to accomptiih, answered ihi» mefnorial in a rery acute 
and artful manner. After asking who bad made king of 
France believe that be entertained am such sentiments, he de* 
sirnd his minister Fanlkmi to tell the Frenth amttaaaador, " ^thsx 
he let^ ft to hU most C%rUtian majesty to judge, wliether the 
change of a relif^on that had been folbw^ in hU dominions 
without interruption, for 2229 years, coaid be a matter of smalt 
importance to fain, or a demaad wifo wTiidi itf tte easy to com* 
plythat, besides, he was much atdprised to find king of. 
Prance concern binueif so xeaiously and ^ warmly in a matter 
which related to Cfod and not to bun; and, in which, Aough it 
related to God, the Deity did not seem to mdddia at aQ, but Mft 
it tiQtirely to human discredoo.*' The king asked, at Mtne 
time, ** Whether the true God, that ereated heaven and earth, 
and had bestowed on mankind mA dJSmnt nOtdres and 
inclinations, could not, when be gore to men the soma 
bofiies and souls, hare also, if ha had plaamdi inspired them 
VOL. V. C 
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CENT, to persevere in the religion of his ancestors, yet 
discovered a spirit of condescension and toleration 
towareb the conductors of this mission: and his 
'• favourite Constantine had secretly invited the 
‘ French to Siam to support him in his authority, 
which was beheld with an envious eye by several 
of the grandees. So that as long as this prince 
and bis minister lived, the French stU) retained 
some hopes of accomplishing their purpose, and 
of converting the inhabitants of Siam to the faith. 
But these hopes entirely vanished in the year 
1688, when, in a popular sedition, excited and 
fomented by some priuce of the blood, both king 
and minister were put to death [r 3 ; and then the 
missionaries returned home. 

in cuini. IX. China, the most xtensive and opulent of 
all the Asiatic kiugdon<»i, oould not but appear 


with the eame religioui w)timentK, Botl have niAiW tU nfttioni 
Virt and die in thu wne Uwk.** He added, «iiiee order 

among men, and unity in religion^ depend glMolutely on Dit'ioe 
ProTideoce, who could an easily intr^iice them into tUp world 
as that diveraiiy of sects tliai prevails in it, it is natural to con¬ 
clude from thence, that the true God takes as much pleasure to 
be honoured hy dlffurent rootles of religion and worship, as to be 
glorified by a prodigious number of different creatures, who praise 
him every one in his own way." He moreover asked, Wiieihor 
that beauty and variety, which we adinire in the order of nature, 
he less adorable in the order of supernatural d>ings, or lpa« be- 
comtDg in the wisdom of God ?—-However that be (conttnued 
the king of Siam) since we know that God is die absolute master 
of the world, and that we ve perauaded nothing comee to pass 
tontriry to bis will, I resign my peraon and d<)fninionji into the 
arms of bis providence, and beaeecn his eternal wisdom to dispose 
tliereof according to bis good will and pleasure " See Tachard, 
Prem. Voyage de Sicoo, p. 318; ae also the Journal of the Abb6 
CLoiii, who was employed io that emhasay. 

[rj An account of this enohasay, and of the tmimactions of 
both ambassadors and muaionmiefi, is given by Tachard, Chau- 
tnont, and La Loubert. The relations, however, of the author 
last mentioned, who was 1 man <rf leafiiing and eandonr, deserve 
undoubtedly the ptefisrence* 
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to tlie xn^ionariea and tbeir constitnents an ob¬ 
ject >TOrthy of their pious zeal and ghostly ambi¬ 
tion. And accordingly a numerous tribe of Je- 
sultSj Dominicans, Fremciscans, and Capnchinst 
set OQt, abont the commencement of this century, 
with a view to enlighten that immense region 
with the knowledge of the gospel. All these, 
howerer they differ in other matters, agree in 
proclaiming the astonishing success of their mini- 
Bterial labours. It is nevertheless certain, that 
the principal honour of these religious exploits 
belongs to the Jesuits, who, with a peculiar de¬ 
gree of dexterity and address, removed the ob¬ 
stacles that were the most adapted to retard the 
progress of Chnstianity, among a people whose 
natural acuteness and pride were accompanied 
with a superstitious attachment to the religion and 
inannei's of their ancestors. These ai'tful mission¬ 
aries studied the temper, character, taste, incli¬ 
nations, and prejudices of the Chinese with in¬ 
credible attention; and perceiving that their na¬ 
tural sagacity was attended with an aident desire 
of improvement in knowledge, and that they 
took the highest pleasure in the study of the arts 
and sciences, and more especially in the mathe¬ 
matics, they lost no occasion of sending for such 
members of tbeir order as, besides their know¬ 
ledge of mankind, and prudence in transacting 
business, were also masters of the different 
branobes of learning and philosopliy. Some of 
these learned Jesuits acquired, in h very short 
space of time, such a high degree of credit and 
influence by their sagacity and eloquence, the 
insinuating sweetness and fecility of tbeir mi¬ 
ners, and their surprising dexterity and skill in fill 
kinds of trrnisactions and aiffairs, that they daroo 
at len^h to the knowledge of the emperor, were 
loaded by him with the moet honourable mai^s 
of distinction, and were employed in the most 

c ‘i 
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cr.NT. semit and inaportantddiberationsand affairs of the 
^vij. cabinet. Uiid^r tiie auspicious protectioD such 
powerful patrons, the other missionaries, though 
of a lower rank and of inferior talents, were deli¬ 
vered from all apprehension of danger in the ex¬ 
ercise of ^^r mlnistiy, and thus encouraged to 
exert themselves with spirit, vigenr, and perse¬ 
verance, in the propagation of the gospel, in all 
the provinces of that mighty empire. 

The pro- Xl This promising aspect of things was cloud- 
cbri«^ time, when Xun-chi, the first Chi- 

•nity in 0686 emperor of the Mogol race, died, and left a 
c**'*'*- son under age as his only heir. The grandees 
of the empire, to whose tuition and care this 
young prince was committed, had long enter¬ 
tained an aversion to Chr <tianity, and only sought 
for a convenient occasion pf venting their rage 
against it. This occasion was now offered and 
greedily embraced. The guardians of the young 
prince abused his power to execute their vindic¬ 
tive purposes, and, after using their utmost efforts 
to extirpate Christianity wherever it was professed, 
they persecuted its patrons, more especially the 
Jesuits, with great bitterness, deprived them 
of all the honours and advantages they had en¬ 
joyed, and treated them with the utmost barbarity 
and injustice. John Adam Schaal, their chief, 
whose advanced age and extensive knowledge, to¬ 
gether with the lionourable place he held at 
court, seemed to demand some marks of exemp¬ 
tion fVom the calamities that pursued his brethren, 
was thrown into prison, and condemned to death, 
while the other missjonmles were sent into exile. 
These dismal scenes ,of persecution were exhibited 
in the yev 1664 <; but, about five years after this 
gloomy period, when Kang-hi aesumed the reins 
of government, a new fecc of things appeared. 
The Cliristlan cause, and die labours of its mini¬ 
sters, not only resumed their former credit and 
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vigour, but in prooess of time, gained gnmnd, 
and received each dtstingui^oi Berks'of pPotec< 
tioQ from the tlirOne, diat ^ Jeeoito usualV di^ 
from this per^ the cornmenoem^tt of the golden 
age of C^uiatianitjr in China. The new ein> 
perOK, wlmse noble an^ generous spirit [«'] was 
eqiial to tbe uncommon extent of his genius, and 
to his ardent curiosity in the investi^ion of 
truth, began bis reign by recalling tbe Jesuits to 
hia court, and reetoring them to the credit and 
influence which they had formerly enj<^ed. But 
his generosity and mimifloence did not stop here; 
for he sent to Europe ror a sUJI greater number of 
the members of that order, such of them parti¬ 
cularly as were eminent for their skill in the arts 
and sciences. Some of thcse .be placed in the 
higiiesf offices of the state, and employed in civil 
negotiations and transactions of the greatest im¬ 
portance. Others he chose for his pnvate fViends 
and counsellors, who were to assist him with their 
advice in various matters, aud to direct his philo¬ 
sophical and mathomaticai studies. These private 
friends and counsellors were principally chosen 
from among the French Jesuits. Thus the order 
was raised, in a little time, to the ve^ sum- 
mit of favour, and clothed with a degree of autho¬ 
rity and lustre to which it had not hitherto 
attained. In such a state of things, it is but 
natural to conclude, that tbe Christian reli¬ 
gion would not want powerful patrotRs, nor its 
preachers be left destitute and unsupported. And 


fj] See Jotch* Bou'^eti Icon Regtt Mettarehv $hiftrum, tfmr 
into L.Atin by the famous Let)mJC»» and imbtiabed In ^ 
year 1699» in the second part <A hta 6iidc4^' She tfbo 

r)u Haidea Description de la Chino, vid the Lettm. E^ficates, 
kc, in which the J^aits give an account of the sucoeaa thfir 
inlsijont. fn these productions, Uie atrtoea tztd talfesta of ihu 
emperor, which seem indeed to usiveriiftlly ieknowl^^ed, an 
described and celebntted with peculiar encomiuhtt. 
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CENT, accordingly a Multitude of Boiritaal lalwnrers from 
XVII. all parts of Europe repaired to China, ^ured by 
the prospect of a ricB, abundant, and glonoi» 

harvest. And, indeed, the su^ fS*’*w 
nistry seemed to answer fully the extent of tbetf 
expectations} since it is weU known that, wth 
very litUe pmns, and still less oppos^ion. they 
made a prodimous number of oonverts to the 
profeasioS of the Gospd. The triumph Cbns- 
tianity seemed to be complete, when, in the year 
l(i92. the emperor, from an excessive attacbmerit 
to the Jesuits, issued *at lemwkaWe edict, 
bv which he declared, Uiat the Christian religion 
was in no wise detrimental to the ^ety or mte-^ 
rests of the monarchy, a itp enemiM pretended, 
and hy which also he gnmied to all bis subjects mi 
entire freedom of conscience, and a full permis- 
Sion to embrace the Gospel. This triumph was 
still further condnned, when the same prince, in 

the year I700, ordered a magnificent diurch to he 

built for the Jesuit* within the precincts ot the 

imperial palace fO* « , 

Th. Jeiuiii XL This surprisiog success of the Chnsttau 
cause was undoubtedly owing to the dexterity 
police*, and perseverance of. the Jesuits, as even the 
createst enemies of that artful order are obliged 
to acknowledge. But it is quite another question, 

rt \There u t condee, but intereeilng account <rf these rerolu- 
tkiC given by Du Halde, in h« DeecriptiM de la Chme, 
in. p. !:», and by die Jeaiiit Pontaney, in the Letwea Edifiantw 
« (?«ieu^ti. viS. p. l76..-'IUy are rela«d n. a more d.f. 

fiue and ample maaner by other wntera.—See 

tate ReligiOTem Chriatiaaao) apud Slnaa propa^di ^aTrttlo, 

pubHabed b the year 1898, by Leibniu, in j‘,1" 

NovisMina Siiika. The other auibcm wto Uve ueaitd tl.w 

branch of laatory am mentioned by Fabriciua, in hw Lw Ev«ngelu 
S OtfeSKa, cap. i«a. p- 66S. See also at. Ecclemastical 
<d China, which I puMiehed in Germa. m Je mS. 

grTVn Hietory waa tnnalatad into Eagl»h md 
tha year 17M, withthia dilas Authentic Memoirs of the thr»- 
ii$n Churcb ia China- 
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whether this success was obtained bj*' methois cekt. 
agreeaUe to Uie dictates (^ reason and oontsd^^ce, 
and consistent with the dimity and genius dT the > j. 
Christian religion? This Iktter poiqt )iae h<i^ 
long debated, with great animosity and vehe> 
mence, on both sides \ and the contention is hot 
yet ended. The adversaries of the Jesuits, whose 
opposition is as keen as Cheir numbers are formi- 
danle, and more especially the Jansenists end 
Dominicans, assert boldly, (hat tho success above 
mentioned was obtained by the most odious frauds, 
nay, even in many cases, by the most detestable 
crimes. They oha^e the Jesuits with, having 
given a false exposition and a spurious account 
i of the ancient religion of the Chinese, and with 
having endeavoured to persuade the emperor and 
tho Chinese nobility, that the primitive'thcolc^ 
of their nation, and the dootime of their great 
instructor and philosopher Confucius, differed 
almost in nothing from the doctrine of the Gospel. 

They are further charged with^having invented 
a variety of historical fictions, in order to per¬ 
suade the Ciiincse (who are vehemently attached 
to whatever cai'ries the air of a remote anti- 
quity), that Jesus Christ bad been known and 


worshipped in their nation many ages ago; and 
these notions are supposed to nave prejudiced 
the emperor in favour of Christianity, and to 
have engaged certain grandees of the kingdom, 
not only to grant their protection and favour to 
the Jesuits, but even to ^ome members of their 
society. Nor do the accusatibm brought against 
the disciples of Loyola end/bere; for they are 
said to have entirely lost sight of aU the duties 
and obligations that are incumbent bn the mi- 
nisters of Christ, and the heralds of a fpii^tuftl 
kingdom, by not only accepting of woridly Ito- 
nonrs and places of dril authority bnd power, 
but even aspiring after them with.all the ardour 
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CENT, of an insatiable amlntaon. boasting, with an 
arrogant vanity, of the protection andoranificence 
of the empvw* bv deserting the‘simplicity of a 
frugal ana humble appearance, ana indiUgipg 
thentselves in all circumstances (A external pomp 
and splendor, such as costly garments, nuzherous 
retinues, luxurious tables, and magnidcent hous^. 
To all which it is added, that they employed 
much more zeal and industry in the advance¬ 
ment of human science, especially the mathema¬ 
tics, than in promoting Christian knowledge and 
vutue; and that they even wont so far as t<i 
meddle in military matters, and to concern them¬ 
selves, both personally and by their conni<u]«>, in 
the bloody scenes of war. While these heavy 
crimes are Imd to the cl> ge of tho^e .lesuils*, 
who, by their, caiincity aed talents, had been 
raised to a high degive of credit in the cin|>irc, 
the more obscure members of that siune order, 
who were appointed more immediately to ij)‘ 4 i uit 
the Chinese in the truths of the (Jospol, iire fur 
from being considered ns blameless. They are 
accused of spending in the jiraetiee of tisuvy, and 
ill various kinds of IruHic, the precious monienls 
which ought to have been consecrated to the func¬ 


tions of their mliiisiiy, and of using low and dis¬ 
honourable methods of advancing tlieir fortunes, 
and insinuating themselves into the favour of the 
ntultitude. Tlie Jesuits acknowledge, that a 
uart of these accusations are founded upon facts; 
hut they give a specious c(^our to those facts, and 
use all their arttnee and eloquence to justify what 
they cannot deny. Other articles of these cobj- 
plaints they treat as groundless, and as the fictions 
of calumny, that are invented with no other de¬ 
sign than to cast a reproach upon their order. 
An impartial jnquirer into these matters will 
perhaps find, that if, in several points, the Jesuits 
defend tiiemselves in a very weak and unsatis- 
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factory manner, there are others, in which th^ CKirr. 
misconduct seoms to have been exaggerated Iw 
envy and prejudice in the oomplainte of their iw- 
vertaries. ' 

Xn. The grand accusation that is brought An account 
against the Jesuits in China, is this : That they 
make an impious mixture of light and darkness, brought 
of Chinese superstition and Christian truth, in **" 
order to triumph with the greater speed and lBci> 
lily over the prejudices of that people against the 
doctrine of the Gospel; and that they allow their 
enriverts to retain Uic profane customs and the 
absurd rites of their pagan ancestors.. lUcci, 
who was tlie founder ol the Christian church in 
that famous inonai'fhy, declared it as his opinion, 
that the oveatcsit part of those rites, which the 
ChincM* are obliged by the laws of their country 
to jK'rlbrm, might he innocently observed by the 
new eonvots. To render this opinion less shock¬ 
ing, he suppot*ted and explainotl it upon the fol¬ 
lowing prinriple ; that the>*e rites were of a civil 
and not of u satJied mdiire; that they w'cre in¬ 
vented from view- of )M)liey, and not for any 
purposes of religion ; and timt none but the very 
dregs of the populace in (’hina considered them 
in any other light [u]. Tliis pinion was uot only 
rejected by the IJoininicans aim Franciscans, who 
were associated with the Jesuits in this importaut 
mission, but also by some e^n of the most learned 
Jesuits both in China and Japan, and particu¬ 
larly by Nicholas Lombard, who pubiisbea a me¬ 
morial, containing the reasons [o] upon whi^ 

a 

CtO Mammaehii Ch4g. et Aoliq. Chriiti &• p* 378* 

See Chr. Kortbolti rrafiiio uA VohuBeA IT. AjvifMIf. 
Leiboitur. sect rl p« 18» who bM iikewiM» ftutjoiiiOd Co Ab 
work Uia pieces composed egemst tbe Jeeuitf hy Lottbaid tted 
Antiiony oe 6. Maria> with the rentaHu of Leibu&tib There ie 
eW iRderied in this collection (p* 419.) en anpW dievrtMion on 
the Chinese pbiloeophyi dnwn up by Leftnit^ wbo plendi Ibervni 
^e enuse of the Jeeuite. ' 
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ojEHT. bis disseat was founded. Thia contest, U'hich 
was long carried on in a private manner, was 
In^ught, by the Dominicans, before the tribunal 
of the pontiff in the year 1645, and from that 
period continued to pr^uce great divisions, com- 
inotibDs, and caballiDg in the church of Rome, 
{imooent X. in the year now mentioned, pro- 
uoQuoed in favour of the Dominicans, and highly 
condemned the indulgence which the Jesuits had 
•bowQ to the Chinese superstitions. But, about 
rieven years after, this seoteiioe, though not for¬ 
mally reversed, was nevertheless virtu^ly annull¬ 
ed by Alexander VIl. at the instiration of the 
Jesuits, who persuaded that pontiff to allow the 
Ciuneec converts the liberty of performing several 
iA the rites to which they had been accustomed, 
and for which they disc<»vered a peculiar fond¬ 
ness. This, however, did not hinder the Do¬ 
minicans from renewing their complaints in the 
year 1661 } and again, in 1674, under the 
pontificate of Innocent Xf; though the power 
and credit of the Jesuits seemed to triun>ph 
over all their remonstrances. This fatal dis¬ 


pute, which had been suspended for several yeare 
In China, broke out there again, in the year 
1684, with greaten^olcDce than ever; and then 
the victory seeme^to incline to •the side of the 
'Dominicans in consequence of a decision pro- 
noimced in the year 169S, by Charles Maigrot, 
a doctor of the ^rbonqe, acted as the dele¬ 
gate or vicar of the Roman pontiff, in the pro¬ 
vince of Fokicn, and who was afterwards conse¬ 
crated titular bishop of Conon. This ecclesiastic, 
by a public edict, dedared the opinions and prac¬ 
tices of the Jesuits^ in relation to the of the 
Chinese mission, absolutely inconsistent wills t he 
purity and simplicity of the Christian religion.— 
But the pope, to whoee supreme cognizance and 
decirion Maigrot had submitted thU important 
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edibt^ refill to come to a determtoatbrn 'on cent. 
either'eide, before tfee matter ^n drf)ate hid been 
carefully examined, and the reatons of 'toe 
contenmng {^rties weighed with toe ntmoet 
attention; an4 therefore, in toe year l6d9, He 
appointed a cragrcgation of chosen doctors to 
examine and decide this tedious Controversy, 

Thijs rcBolation of toe Roman pontiff was no 
sooner made publio, than cd! the enemiee^ the 
Jesuits, in all quarters of toe church of Rome, 
and more especially those who \mhed ill to the 
order in France, came forth with thar oomplamts, 
their dccusatior^ and invectives; and loaded the 
transactions androputation of the wh<de society 
with the most bitter reproaches {^ 103 * The'Jesuits, 
on the otoer hand, were neither silent nor inao> 
tive. They attacked their adversaries ^vito vigour, 
and defended themselves with dexterity aud 
spirit [x].—But the condxisien of this critical and 
momentous contest belongs to the history of the 
following century. 


1 ^* [to] See the I^ittree de MeMieun ^ MiMioiu 
Etnngeres au Pape, aur let idoUtxiea et 1m Superotitioua 
ChuioiM*. —RevocatioB de rApprolmtion dosage en 1787, per 
M. Briucier, Superieur dee JMleaioDt Etrangerea, au Lirre 
de la Defenee de nouveaux Chretiena et dn Muaioauiei d« 
la Ghioe«>-Deux Lettree d'un Dpoteur de I'Ordre de St. -Do* 
minique au R. P. Dez, ProTincnl dee JwuiM, atu* lee Cere- 
monios de la Cfaioe- Theee. tracta are aD printed together 
iu one volume Uhno, without any date, or nasM of die ;dace 
where publiehed, ther^ the troatiees theibaSlvea are all dated 
1700. N. 

[iv3 Du lialde, Deeczipiion de la ‘^■oe, tom. iu. p,, 118. 
—See die enumeration of otbw writen on the name subject, 
given by Fabricius, in hia Evaagelii tori Orbi exorieDs, 

■ cap. xxxix. p. 665.—See also Voltaire, Sleda de Louie XIV. 
ton. il p. S18..->-But the most inge^ous patron of the Jeauite, 
on thie ocearion, was Father Da^i ttimaalf s aoamber of 
that (ainous order: See hie Hertoice ^idef^rique d« la 
Conduite dee Jseuits de la Chiac, in the utr# Wlume of his 
Opuscules, p. 1. 
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CKMT. Xlll. If, in considering this controro^y, which 
employed the ablest pens of the Romish chnroh, 
w-T. confine our attention to the merits of the 
caus^ (passing over wb^ personally conOems the 
<?t*ia''(ijfc'”Jesui{|, with some other questiotu of a minute 
and incidental kind,) it will appear, that the 
Ciitnc/ie wh<de dispute turns essentially upon two great 
points j the oiie relating to the Chinese notion of 
'Ibu u (w) the Supreme Being; and the other to the nature 
^riBCfoinu. of those honours, which that people offered to 
certain persons deceased. 

Fint poinL As to the first of these points, it is to be ob' 
served, that the Chinese call th^. supreme object 
of their religious worship Tien and Shang-ti, 
which, in tlicir language, 'signify the Heavens: 
and that the Jesuits employ the same terms when 
they speak of the true who is adored by the 
Christians. From hence it is inferred, that they 
make no sort of distinction between tlie Supreme 
God of the Chinese, and the infinitely perfect 
Deity of the Christiatis: or (to express tlie same 
thing in other words) that they imagine the 
Chinese entertain the same notions coneeming 
their Tien, or Heaven, that the Christians do 
concerning the God Uiey adore. The question 
then relative to this first point is properly as 
follows: " Do the Chinese undei-stand by the 
denominations above-mentioned, the visible and 
material Heavens ? or these terms, on the 
contrary, ero^wed by them to represent the 
Lord of these%eavens, i. e. an eternal and all 
perfect Being,''''udio presides over universal na¬ 
ture, and, from Heaven, the iuimediate residence 
of hk gloty, governs all things with unerring 
wisdom F’ or, to express this question in fewer 
words, “ Do the Chinese mean, by their Tien, 
such a Deity as the CbriatiaB^ adore?” This 
question the Jesuits ansWer in the affirmative. 
They mamtalu, that the apment Chinese philoso- 
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phen, wbo had an accurate knowled^ (rf* the cknt. 
great priridples of natural religion, repr^eoted the ^ 
Supreme l^og almost under the very same cImu 
racters that are attaributed to him by j ” ' 

and hence they not only allow their Chinese dia> 
ciples to employ the terms already mentioned in 
tluir prayers to the Deity, and in tiieir religious 
discourse, but even use these tonss tbems^ves, 
when they pronounce the name of God in their 
public instructions, or In piivate oonversailon. 

The adversaries of the Jesuits maintain the nera> 
tive of this question, regard the ancient pfajlosoj^y 
of the Chinese as an impure source of blasphemy 
and impiety, an^0irm, that it confounded the 
Divine Nature with that of the universe. They 
assert further, that the famoos Confudos, whose 
name and writings ai'e held in such veneration 
by the people of Cliino, was totally ignorant of 
divine trutn, destitute of religious principle, and 
traced the origin of all things that exist rrora an 
internal and inevitable necessity. ThU contest, 
concerning the first point that divided the Chinese 
missionaries, produced a multitude of learned dis¬ 
sertations on tlie manners, laws, and opinions of 
the ancient inhabitants of China, and ^ve rise to 
several curious discoveries. But all these were 
insfiliicient to serve the chief purpose they were 
designed to accomplidi, since wey were from 
giving a satisfactory and dear decision of the 
matter in debate. It still r^nained a question, 
which were most to be believ^'-HN^dCsults or 
their adversaries ? and the impa^al in^ylrer, 
long examination, thou^t it pruddtt to trust 
eutiroly to neither; since if it appeared on the 
one band, that the Tien, or soj>reme God of the 
Chinese, was much inferior, in perfection and. 
excellence, to the God of the Cfarivtiafi^'it watt 
equally evident, on the other, that this Qhinese 
B^ity was looked upon by hU worshippers as 
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CENT, entirely distinct from tbe materiel £ther and the 
visiWe Heav^. 

^ngK ft Y 

v ^'!^ XIV. At to the other point in ^^te, H situt 
be prerioosly observed, that the ancient Jaws of 

jwiBt. Ctuna oblige the natiTes of that vast region to 
perform, annutdly, at a stated time, in honour of 
tbdr ancestors, certain rites, which seem to be of 
a jtii^ous natore. It is to be observed further, 
that it is a custom among the learned to pay 
likewise, at stated times, to the memory of 
ConAiciuB, whom the Chinese consider as the 
oracle of all wisdom and knowledge, certain 
marin o( veneration that have undoubtedly a 
religious aweet, and that are, moreover, per- 
formed in a Kind of temples erected to that great 
and iHustrioiw philosopher. Hence then arisetb 
a second question, which is thns proposed: “ Are 
those honours that tbe Chinese, in general, pay 
to tbe memory of tiieir ancestors, and wliich 
tbe learned, in partieular, offer at the shrine of 
Confucius, of' a civil or sacred nature ? Are 
they to considerod as religions offerings, 
or are they no more than political institutions 
devgned to promote some public good ?" Tlie 
Jesuits affirm, that tiic ancient Chinese lawgivers 
established these rites with no other view than 
to keep tbe people in order, and to maintain the 
t^qnillity of the state; and that the Chinese 
did not pay any rehgious worship, either to the 
memory of Confucius, or to the departed souls 
of their tuMJestors, but only declared, by the 
performancK of certain rites, their gratitude and 
respect to both, and their solemn resolution to 
imitate their virtues, and follow their illustrious 
examples. From heoce these missionaries con¬ 
clude, that the Chinese converts to Christianity 
might be permitted to perform ^ese ceremonies 
aon^ing to the ancient cusUmx their country, 
provided they understood their true nature, and 
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kept always in remembnmoe the political views csi^t. 
wHh which they were instituted, and the ^vU 
purposes they were designed to serve. By €iis 
we^us aecounl of things, the condu^ ^ ^ 
Jesuits i^ kt socoe measure, jusUfied. But let ttis 
representatioa-be true or ialae, it will still reiaaia 
evident, Chat, in order to render the OirisUan 
cause triumphant in China, tomesueh oonceaaioQs 
and accommodations as those of the Jtouita seem 
almost absolutely necessury > and they who desire 
the end must submit to the use of tbe means [v]. 

The necessity of these ooncesaions arises fnxu wTs 
remarkable circumst^ce, that by a sol^n law, 
of ancient date, it is positively declared, that BO 
man shall be esteemea a good citizen, or be lodk- 
ed upon as qualified to hold miy public o^e in 
the state, who neglects the (Aservonoe of the rites 
and ceremonies now under consideration. €)n 
tbe other hand, the Dominicans and tbe other 
adversaries of tlie Jesuits mmDtain,'that the rites 
in question form an important bren<^ of the 
Chinese religion; that t^e honours paid by tbe 
ChioMe to Confucius, and to tbe sc^ of their 
ancestors, are not of a civil, but of a religious na¬ 
ture le] i and consequently, th^ all who perform 


• if tbe meaxie be oot eltho' criouoftl hi 
eelv^e, pernicious in tbw consequeoeosi or of such o nsture so to 
defeat, in a great measure, the benefits and advantages proposed 
hf the end. And it If a rerf niee «aDd mea^tous quanioo^ 
whether the eooceasions jdeacW for ui bebidP ofv ibe Cbiaae 
converts^ the Jesuit are n^t to be linked aiiMag the nmoa 
here characterised. See the fbliowizig note. ^ 

[e] Tht pubnc honouia paid to Ceniuriiia twine i 
year, need to be peifomed beftni fits status, eiocted in Aa 
great ha)l or temple that is dedicate^ to hie meinoty« ' At 
preeent they are performed before a l^d of Tabiete, {dtoad 
in the most cooeplcuous part of the edifice, with tbn fidWiog 
inscriptioo: The Ibrooe of the Soul of the most 8o1v and 
the moat Etceltent Chief-teadw 'Csifbchis. The uMmtl, 
or laametb cdabreta Ala tooia betival* in the fdlotritig 
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csNT. 'thes^ rites are chargeable with iosoltifi|^ the ina> 
^}\ of God, to whopi eloDe all divkie worship is 
due, aod ounwt be looked opoo as trs»C^isti:«»s. 

. • 

Q»n 4 vto of did picca ihe afice of 

ud xht othm dkclbirge die fcmetione of deacone^ Wh- 
* Aoeone* and to m A e mrf n teoriSce, wMoh eoQMte 

^ wfauN Vood, frotti* iuu aftM* the waUppcrn hafo 

fl^wpar^ ibome(voi fi^v diie )ij ftetrag and eUtfir «na 

abs^SMAce and m^artifteatioii# Tbav kneel bwre tie inacrip* 
, lloOr piiMmt^ the body irine dmee Wore if, until the held 
tooohee the'pvund, repeat a great earietf of fuayera; aft^r 
•neldeh the prn^ tddr^ b 00 a bamfa 07 MI of wbe» oihI is 
<bo otbir A Uce cnp wiA bk>oi^ nmm % aoleipn ^aAion lo 
1^ dioeMeds and dUmbi^ the Meambty wiA a bleeeiag« Tlie 
ntee paifomed hy MnDtoa, in honour of Aeir deceaaed parent, 
pretty iMcb of the eatae nature* 

lioW, Iff ofM to koow« inxh carta ty(^ whether thbMtirat 
iffd theee ritaa be of a cirfl or r^giouM nature, ire bare only to 
inquire, whether they he the aaoe irith dwc ceFemoniee that 
are performed bp the Cbineee, in the worabin they pay to certain 
eeleatial and terreetnal apirita, ce nnit, which worahip ia nii' 
d^kedly of a reilgtoua kbd. The learned I^ibniu* iindertook 
ytb affraa« tk«a the aerakeo noit mentioned vtfe not of ^ moie 
IteMi ofad, cooaaquenUjr* diac Jcauitt were axuaed ui^dy* 
thiU great otan do^ pot a^war .to bam axarained thla matter 
irilb btf uaual aagacity a^ attention i for it ia evident, from a 
iffnltitiide of Tfmumb erory way worthy of credit, end 
leriy foom the obner^atim made on die Cbintae miasSona by that 
horned and candid Franciacan, Antonio de S. Mariaf, not only 
fbat Confuciua waa worabipped aoMitg the idols, and tbo celeetiU 
UUd tarmtrial apinta c£ the Cbbeae, but that the oblations and 
,eiarmnoiuea ebam^ in honour V Wn wam perfectly the same 
uM ibeae tbM were petfomei aa acAa eC worahip to theta idob 
Wi Thoaa m% daaira a mmee ample account of dus 

otatM may consult the fotlowiag attdMua r Budmi AnM. Hiator* 
Fbitoi» |N 887. wham he trma De Supm^loeo Demonuorum 
apud Smnaee (^tUi^Welfil Now ad CBeauhon* p* S42^Kio* 
Channsr ArmoW ad Maigrotti Hiatmian CnUne wnenaias-^BAt 
naora aepmally Anatul, Monde PnXMf^ im JMUtea, t08i4 HL 
?i» lib and a c^lectiou of hiatoneal relatione, paUMtpd at Cotogn, 
h 6ro, ia the year 1700, u&dar iiie Mhwiag ti^: Iliatona 
Cuhua SinaMum, aeu vans Scriptn de fSdtibiia Sinanun inter 
^Vicanea Apoatolicoa, «t P, P* 8,1* jmfMtiuiaiw 

* Am NovUaioa. Stekorum f Oae rel. U, Epp/ I^efoniU. 
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This accoQBt «f matteis i» M ^oioRt Mid pzo* cent. 
bable, ahd ^ ooBaaqaMKies dsducnbtof from it 
■ are so natund fl^d jot,. tb«t ^ more eyait^e 

and impartiil among title hare admow- ’ 

lei^ed the djAouUsea that attend the cause tiief 
maidtaiQ y and taking^ at. Isagth, refoa in the 
piea o£ oeceentjr, alle^ that certain ertk and in. 
conrenieBcea be iadfdijr sahoofitted to when 
th^ are reqaiaite in mder to the eUainment of 
extensive, iamortaat, and ealotorf parpoees. 

XV. The ndaistMial labenn m the Komisfaniiuta 
missionariee, and more eepcBidlx nf the Jeseite, 
were Japan inlh ■urnrmag mtooea, j*pu> 

towards the oomnenocimakit of tins oentwy, end 
made an tnerediUe imibhar. nf eo n verts to the 
Christian religion {4}. ties pro^ereos and 


p«c«SAr eirouaMtsDM cootf iHsnd 1« hd\i^ 
tate di« pf g fw of ibo RovM reUfioA in Japaa. Ilka fim 
waa the ooebtfitable aaveHtf and rrueltf ot tbe4<y«wa prieata 
or toward the i6dk aixi iQdigMi» eouipuM mtk the 

hnixMnriiyt iBal» aotl h eo a teyte ef dw unaiteoaitHs llMeeWe- 
au repieaeoted tin poor a&d httao aot aa etgaoie of bol 
aa wretdm loadad inth the diapleestm oC the fods^* aM tlrnn* 
doAed to pmant and future nk^ry hf the jodgiDe&ta of betkven; 
and isaptied die ridt oilh e eoerteiDpt mi of tlm. 

The Cfariadan religions therefore, irhieb dedaree that poreriy 
and afflictiona are ofteO vxm re^rka ef Aa divine ftivour than 
grandettr and proaperilys aod Ait the v atti to r y evib tdUcb 
Ae lighteottfl ebdurt im% abill to ca wawi wm etortoti^^ ** 
1 : 1 ^ and ftlidty toteafter, ia«a every wmf proper m eomfert 
xhm unhappy ef perKma» atol pmiAsmf Wt iMet wiA a 
mort farowible ireeepadi Moef tto»i to Ato ttot Ae 
miBuonarifa were eoManily emloyad ia provUief thent wtA 
food, phyaic, afid hA i utoi a, A' a eo oud ctreoiwtaiMi that wto 
adwitagMus to Chnetiaai^ \ihok to to stteh a Cm ef Ctoto* 
ttoiity ae the mtolatairiai {uwictod i&,4lapaD), mo fi eeN 
tab reseaiUMce or a a a b gy totwm ia and eene pnetbfe tad 
eavtbmite that {nwvaiM inesg Ae Ji^wnaae* naia 
IO<A for preaeat and Ai&m fmto only ibrooRfa ^ AailW of 
Xata A»Wi and eAar of tbeir Hefar^ who, aner Vloog oetirae 
•f eefera aordfioadoaa, toa}f tpdar to ea> had naliuHarify, 
abo, put an end to their lim Itoy ttiMi way mhn* 
VOL* V, l> 
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CBNT. flourishing state.tiie church wali^eWhat in-^ 
terrupted by;.;^ prejudices ^iat tbe priests and 

. j grandees kua^m^ had conceived against 

the newv t^igion, ,]n’^udipee irbich &tab 

in aiaap^lac^ bow; tortiuMe who embrai^ it, 
end^ to those who tmght it Hie Cause of Ghris> 
tianlty did noty however, («u£E^. on]y from the 
virulence and tn^cgmty of-its enemies; it was 
wounded in the hpuM of ke fiieads, andreceived, 
no doubt, some detriment from the uifestine 
quarrels and contentions of those to whom the 
care of the rising dhoreli was eominitted. For 
the same scenes of fratem^ diseond, that had 
given such cdFence hi the othm* Indian pnirinces, 
were renewed m Japan, where ;tdie Dominicans, 
Frauciscan^ and AugnStiu^ns wehe at perpetual 
variance with, the Je8uUiB;r- Tine varianpe pro¬ 
duced, on both'Sides, the heaviest accusations, 
and the most bitter reproaches. The Jesuits 
were ebaiged by the missioDaries of the tlirec 
O^ers now mentioned, with insatiable avarice, 
with showing an excessive indulgence, both to 
the vices and superstitions of the Ji^ianese, with 
orafly and low practices unworthy of the mini- 
sfers of Ciirist, with an ambitious thirst after 


4 y « 

c^Iy.p«noiu who lad boen guilt; of 6uidde» edehratod their 
tuemoriees and tbeir .interce^oo and good offices* 

Tli^ used procedliOTtj,'^uea, oaodles/.Ond perfumes Jo. fboir 
wowip^ aa also for die .dead, ^ mfricalareonfeuiaa 's 

and l^*rabQiatcmiifjbuxKled for pet^n d^vt^ poreons of bot^ 
aexei»; who %fiid in, c^ibac/i eoUCude, ttd abstinfcu^; sO tiiat 
the Japanese r^gum ^no lNid pre^cation ^ Po]Miy* Be¬ 
sides i^toe two orcumstaocea; asodier may be ^eutiemed, wbicb 
we take Awip fte tett^ of 4Ke Jesuits dieas^t^ ^sr)u)*lnibrm ur, 
^at the lUSitidme priaces «of Japan wi^ eo-fiSnd of tMa new com- 
merce with ths Portuguesoi tm they vtvote who d)ou]d oblige 
them moat, and eaeonn^md the 'misnopaHe^ lew perhaps from 
a prudple of tea), than frm ?}awa jpCaabweal* Varadua, 
Baoenpv'Japmi* liK iii. €»{k ^ Modem .Uirie> Hbtory, rol. 
ia. p* S4. edit* Qm 
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authoritT^ and dominion, and other misdefneanouin 
of a like nature. These accusations w»*e not 
only exhibited tit t^ coart of Rome, but.vere 
spread altfo^ in every part cd* Christendom. The 
disciples of Loyola were by no means silent under 
these leproaehes; but in their torn chained 
their accusers with imprudence, ignoraiuie of the 
world, obstinacy, asperity of manners, and a dis¬ 
gusting rusticity in their way of living I adding, 
that these drcamstances-resderod dieir tninUtry 
rather detrinaental dian advantageous to the cause 
of ChrisUanhy, amoi^ a people remarkable for 
their pmetration, generomy, and magnificence. 

Such then were the contests ^at arose among the 
missionaries in Japan; and nothing but the araas- 
ing pn^ress that Christianity had' already made; 
and the immense mulUtude of those that had 
embraced it, could have prevented these cemtests 
from being fatal to its interests. As the case 
stood neither the cause of the Gospel, nw its nu¬ 
merous pri^essors, received any essential damage 
from these dirisione; and, if no other circum¬ 
stance had intervened to stop its' progress, an 
expedient might have ^babiy been found out, 
eitwr' to heal these divisions, or at le^ to 
appease them so far as to prevent their noxious and 
faw consequences [&]. 

XTI. But a new and draadfol sdene of opposi- lu Jownu 
tion arose, in the year 1615, to blast the hopes of ^f i ” “^' 
those who wished well to the caniiq of Christianity 
in J^ian. Fim*, m that year, the emperor issued 
out, against the professcUp and. ministers of that 
dirine reli^on, a persecuting edict, whluh was 
executed with a degree of barbarity unparalleled 
in the annals of the Christian history. This 


* r&3 8 m tin irrittn oa thh emiaemted W ft 

in M Lvi EytagaKi toti Orbi p« S7& Mwo 

voik, in Jtfon, tooh H. Ufr. ip« ^ 57* 
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. cruel peraeeutton raged, during the wace of Qiany 
years, with, woffeiezrtmg fair, and tmly eiided with 
the total eac^Botion of C^stiapity tOm^ighout 
that mighty ^pire. That reli{p<m v^ioh had 
been aosered to toake sudx a rapid and triumph' 
ant progreea to Japan, ^a at KOgth cwsidered 
as mtruuflntal to ^ tnier^eis of the monarchy^ 
Hioonslstent with the good cf the people, deroga* 
tQiy from tha m^erty of toeir high pri«at, whom 
they rererad as a pefractn descended fiwm tlm gods, 
ai^ on thw aaaouDta, was jigged tuwortby not 
only of prateotioQ, b«t'eras qf tderatlon. This 
judgment was iiidlowed^^h the &t|d <^er, by 
wlu^ all foreqpien, that were Chrutians, and 
more especially the ^pwisb and Portuguese, were 
commanded to dep^atho ^gdom; and the 
aatires, who hod emoraced theGospel, to renounce 
the Bune and doctrine of Christ, on pain iff 
detath presented to diem in the most areadftd 
forms. This tremendous order wm the signal 
fbrthe pttpetn^ioD pf snob horrors as the most 
sanguine and atnadous imagiitatloo will scarcely 
he able to ocliemve», Immaarnwhlp inoltitudes of 
the Ji^iaoese CSiriatrana of each - sex, and of all 
ages, ranks, and station^ expired witb in^na> 
niiDous constancy amidst the aaost dreadful tor¬ 
ments, rather toan apostBlize £com the faith 
they had embraced. And here it may not be 
mnias to obeerre, that both the Jesuits and their 
■aduersaries ia the nriihiihhs eocpiidhd, in some 
measmv, if 1 may so expreai by the a^o-, 

nies thw endured, and the fortitude,with whl<^ 
they sumred, the foults they had eopmrittod in- 
the exercise qf miniistry. Fee it is wdl 
known, tIuU the g^^eatest part of mag¬ 

nanimously fm* the cause of Ch^ t>y foe .hanoji 
of the executioner, that some of them evm 
et^pired with iriuiQ|fohdr of eati^totien 
and joy. 
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The Genet-al IHitory qfUu Oturek. 

Historiain sue otft entirdf ag^d 
to the real caosea gS tbis mercileM 
The Jesuits eontider It as dwiog, in Jjart, to tb^ 
itoprudenos of tbe Dominicans and fWdsewit 
wbilo1;h«ee tetttt impute it» in a great measi^ 
to the obvetbus, 'am^ant, and A^<»u wiiit of 
the Jesuits [e]. Both pities annise the Ei^ish 
and‘Dat(& ^ having excited in the t/tapwor of 
Ji^n a'stnt^ mrejudlee ag^ntt the Spaniards, 
Portugese, imd (m Boidnd to Ue end 

that tney idone ini^t engixMS ^ commeroe of 
that vast monaMif, and be nnrirt^od in tftoir 
credit among that powerful peOj^e. ' The Bn- 
glish and Dutch ajlem, on tm oMier hand, that 
they never attemptea to mrdetDdne, hf anv falsa 
accusatiwa, the credit of the Ibnnati C^holicat in 
that kingdom, but only detected the peifidioui 
plots the Spaniacds had i^d against it. Aimost 
all the historians, who have given aooetdits<d' this 
country,' noanimoody hdbl^ us, tons oer^am 
letters, Intercepted by the Duhdt/aiid ether oir- 
cumstanoes of a very stf&ing «eid hlanoing kt»^ 
had persua^ tha eiiipewr, that the Jen^^ as 
also the other mlsstoiiM^ had fUnned st^t^ns 
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‘I^era i« ft e«ndM SmI wuSSte ftOeovirt at tUa 
d<*pute in ttie ^xdi dupraM^ltet b MAjaisae to du &igiah 
edition of KaMDpteii HtaiMy of Jtftn, '9> 

But iti^ ba ftlao pnytertoaeewbttiaai^oB'tlisotnar bp 
fto Butbor, vbo, la lua iMg and eiwi i nriatauri i J nsmtioa, haa 
omitted any te»aTsr idut*, dpS^^dida. tn tbS leMl, 

to dUeuipBte tS« Jftenti, or toSfa SuHi Hhtim indttoSeai tbit 
ftftthor ii ChuSweb:) aishji Htttons Ossaatla Oft eipwi, tQ«a<i’ 
ii. K*r. ni. p. 186. tho etiMr WalariaM tbst »bc bd eMwtei 
with OB thia wUaa, tn mentmked bp FaWmsa, is 
Lux Evftwiii toti Cbn axoriant, <■», x. p. em / Add to 
the Aetft Sanct^oi, test. i. ranur. p. 788. BHbcntdMo 
ii not oaTy ft hiatoqr Of dw i ftm t awis aWi iff n* W ijpSii 

aafiitjr in JifftA but abb aa ftacoioahsd ttolbs* »l*w*Wirt>'i(t 
0(,ihaa»,e4M,fc«4a(Md.«wd»ft<ei^W«b jM'tt Ums 
hmsd^. SSft' ilwtrite Msisstebtt Qt^llWH 

Chriatiaa. toahiL p. 9TS. 
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deeigne against hia government, and aimed at no¬ 
thing lees dmn exciting their nnmeitms diecinles 
to rebellion, with a view to reduce tlie Id^om 
of Japan '«nder the dominion of Spiis [ifj. A 
dueovaiy of this nature could not but malra the 
most'dreadfal irapreKsioos upcm a prince naturally 
sn^ioioua and cruel, rodh as the emperor then 
feigning was; and indeed so it happ^ed \ for 
the moment he received this information, he con* 
duded with e^ual preeipitatiim^and violence that 
he could not sit secure <m his throne, while the 
amallcst spark of Christianity remained anextin* 
fished in liis dominions, or any of its professors 
breathed under hie government. It Is from this 
remarkable period, that we must date the severe 
edict by which all Eui^eaiisiareforbidden to ap¬ 
proach the Japanese obmioions, and in conse¬ 
quence of which aU the terrors of tire and sword 
are employed to destroy whatever carries the re¬ 
motest aspect sltadow ^ the Christian doctrine. 
The only exceptioQ.to this universal law is made 
in favour of a hlndfuJ of Datch merchants, who 
are allowed to import annually a certain quantity 
of European commodities, and have a &ctory, or 
rather a kind of prison, allowed them, in one of 
the extremities of the kingdom, where they are 
Mriotly watched, and rigorously confined liom all 
nommunicatkai with the natives, but what is essen- 
tiaJly necessmy to the oommeree they are'pennit- 
thd to carry on. 

XV11> Ilie example of the Roman Catholic 
statea could not hut exate a spirit of pious emula¬ 
tion in Protestant counties, and induce th^ to 
propa^te a stlll purer iorm of Christianity among 


udft hf die Dit^h were tbe 

wiA whew thej^ icete Aee et wtr vmi'fimi iatteed 
^ Spein, oer «eA<vr ihraM h«^ eeM FMdgtit See Kempfer 
cit* At iJeo the' Ueireni] Hmofft . 145. 
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tboir comteunuHV .«0 pioip. ijM; 

g^rotu ^Jiu4^ 

of Wells, 

eeftreoce He lemiidfr. ui 

Jesus, thiB <hvk»«Jbno^tf % 
were t6 promble£«j: • cifWmstan^ 

conoorred to pre?eat tHe ^«(ecut^;of this p^Qs 
design, among 

the peoi^uR- sitttfttipQ' of tho li^^v^'pi^o^ ^ 
whom rety few have, «tlier t«^&i^ forts, or 
settlements beyond the HmHp of - 
This was by no*haean& the case l^th the 
and states that professed the Befoiiijed rSigion. 
The English and Odtcb,'wore espeo^iUlj^ w 
ships covered the ocean,, ac^ 8a9oil: to ^^..loaort, 
distant ooniCTs of the globe,, and who,. mco'Qovei^ 
in this century, had seat cpJouMS to Asia, 
and America, had abundaut of 

spreading abroad thd knowledge «f Cbristwnity 
among th^unenlightenod hatioiis. nNorwlire 
opportonUies entii^y neglected or miiipsproved, 
notwitbstanjng ^ ^pb^ tbrt .ipqteraHy 

iwevailed, of their heii^ mach^mbsa acajous in 
engrossing the rifches of t^e)fod&n8,ibari ih bring-, 
ing about their: p^y^iuD i'-tho^ per-> 

haps, be graote^y|fti^.,aMitbec naaon - 

exerted themselves, to.^&ektent,of t^c pow^^ 

in this salutaiy tuiderthldagJ In the yCar 16^ 

.: CO Sn Moflen CiaAd* UfvsW sliw s 

G«naan woric! of tha leaned Ax^iUt rntimei XkAea WHtyalw 
JB»l<}ria, iifert IL bsok 
e»^*T. Mct.,18. p. ISO, 
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th6 propft|aliaii of the Gosp^ in 
was eoffivtuttod, trf aa ac4 of the pari^ 

ment, to dw eare aod laipeeUaa tit a aool^ com- 
Bosad of pciMfit of eaauent raok and merit 
Th« ■ otvU ware ^at emaeA tuspended the execu< 
«io»pkiur thatwertt Wdfor eanying on 
«a)at«ry work. In ^ poor l66l, under the 
Charles U. the was nsumed, and 
sodetv Vf-estaUishad. kt tfad year 1701 , this 
■eepeo^Ue series noored ^ngoW marks of pnv 
tookoar md fisfooriroKi King li^^Uam Ill. who 
O^ehed itwith^newdoBotioiia and priTileges [/]. 
i^oe that P^fk»d, tif^ to Xbe pnaeat time, it 
has been dMu^luisW hp ample marks of Uie 
muni^aoe of the king) of Eu^and, and of 
the hherelity of porsooa of olhrunla uid ordws, 
aad has he^ tod oontinues to be, eminently 
useful in fiteilitatiqg the means of mstroction to 
the nations that He in pagan darkness, and nrare 
snsofadly to tbh Amtocaoa. Nor are the laud, 
aus efforts ^ the United Province^ in the ad. 
TaiMement and pseppagation of Chnstian know¬ 
ledge, to be pas^ over in silence; since they 
also, are sud to Iwve oonveited to the GiosprI a 
potHgitraa noinher of Indianh, m the islaMs of 
CeyloB and Formosa, fko ooaMs of Idalabar, and 
et^ Adatic setUemMstSy which tb^ ei^er had 
loqtored hf, their own itoustiy, co: obtained by 
pon^Mt ftom the Portegnese {^]. Some h^o- 
^aos^ pertops, may bate exaggented in their re¬ 
lation the i^mBMnr’ of pnsriytes made by the 
Duhdt t tt ia «emvti»eles most certun, tlto as 
sooB^ «ti nation had grt a oifficient footim 
in tbe,.^8irt ih>^ee, they laid wisdom, and 

C/] S«« Httnsfarqr'a Aecoau.sf tbs Ptoptgstion «t it>e Goe- 

t«l Sm 4e aaosMp BfmtmefuA lBdo» OrimMle* 

s^ j^HBW L«iMdinDum aKbaM M intn^Mt. 16M, io Oro. 
sdits*. 
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ei^ecuted at a great «q>ease, rarftus ecdHMniM for gbkt. 
io^Fuctmg the oatiree distant i«gU^ in 

the deetrines of the €foq>el [A]. 

XVIII. The inward part* oi Africa rem^ 
in Ute du-koess of p<^;at)i«D, a* they bare been e«a mi^ 
hitherto inacceawble to the raost adventurous 
the Europran*. But in the maritime province* 
of that great peninsula* and more eepMiallf in 
those where the P^tu^ese have their seUiements, 
th^erai^ several dietncts in yrhichtbe reVgkm <k 
Rome ha* prevailed over the savage superstitions 
of that baraaraus re^n. B is oeviortheless ae« 
knowledged,- the more ingenooas historians* 
even among the Roman CathoUcs, who have given • 
accounts of the AfricaD coletues* that, of the 
proselytes made there to the Gespel, a very small 
number deserve the donomioalicm of Christians; 
nnce the greatest part of them retain the abomu 
nable superstitions of their anceetors, and the veiy 
best among them dishonour their profession by 
Various practices of a most vioknis and cornet 
nature. Any progress tiiid Cbrotianity made m 
these parts most he chiefly attrtbirted - to the 
zealous labours of the Capuchin missioDartes,'who^ 
in thu century, suffered the mart dreadful hard¬ 
ships and dte<x)urageinents in their attempts to 
bring tile fierce aim savage Afrieans wider the 
Chnstian yoke. These attenmts succeeded so for, 
as to gw over to the prt^ssioo of the Goqirt tiie 
kings of Benin and Awerri [t j, and also to engage 
the crurt and intrepid Ansa 2^^ha, qoeai at 
Metamba, and all h^ sul^eofli, to embrace in the 

t . ' 

[il]]'5ee Bnum*ft Verhable dM HoHudouir ?!• 

867« Ac. Thic l^aUsar wUdh wii at AantterdjMHy 

in the !d7&r wm dwigaad aa ca aaiwar ta K 
tihel of eae Stoops eadUed, La Kriifiea dei lIiiHiiliigii, U 
which that Wfiter to Matffle die itortA 4^ the 

Dutch had afanciliio raiqpaa todfL 
Called hy toine Ou^enie. 
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year 1&5% Chtntiaii faith [4].: The Ajhioan 
missionB were allotted to this austere order hy 
the court of Borne, and 1:^ the'Sodety de Propa- 
^da Hde for wise reasons; since none wete so 
proper to undertake mi ent^rise attended ndth 
sudi dreadful harddiips, ^fficuldes, and perils,: as 
a set oS men whose monastic institute bad rendered 
IhmUiar to them tiie severest acts of mortidca- 
ti(m, abstinence, and penance, and thus prepared 
them for tiie bittei^ scenes of trial and Mver* 
dty. The pwpchixiB also seem to have been alone 
honoured wito.^ssacred, but arduous coromis* 
sion; nor does it appear that the other orders 
beheld, with the smflulest sentiment of envy, their 
dear-bought gloiy. . »- ■ ^ 

ThaAmcH. XIX« The extensiva.'contibent of America 

frithodonies from Spain, Portugal, and 
Fi^ce [13> Ali which profess the Christian religion 




Fot * iiMm tttple fto^oont of'thu queen »nd her 
conTenioi), Dr. Morfieim mm ih^ mder (in hii note [e]) to 
Urban Cerri*t Etai Present tEglise KoiBaioei’p» 222« and to 
tbird tod fourth volunee of futber Labati Relation Histori* 
ue def Afrique Oocidentale, in Uie fomer of wbieh be tells ur» 
bert is a Frendi traualation of Ant. Garaad's account Of Afrird* 
Alj these dtationa are iaaccormte. Ceni makea no mention of 
Zingba, nor of Metaoiba, nor are tibey uwntioQed by Labat> m 
any of the five vohiizm of his Hiatoricsl Rdation» hm quoted; 
HOT is Gavaad’s account translated in that vrork^^Iu genera), ii 
be observed, that ^e mission in Africa were greatly 
ted by the Portuguese, and Aai ^ few misstonariet sent 
ex were men absolutely vmd of leamiog, wl dOTtHute 
almoat oB every quaUficstkw that was necessary to the car- 
ryiug such an important ui^daking. See l^at's Pre¬ 
face to b» RelaUoa Historique de I'Afrique Occideotale; 
as also the Modera Ibiivettal History, Tub aiv. p. 10, 11. 
edit. 8?Ob 

[f] See die aut|» 9 ra> maarioaed by, Fabtimuaj in h» lAit 
Evai^elii Orbam Tervanim, oc^uatmas, cafa xlvilL a)U* p. 
769^There is a conpry account of Ao state of the RontA 
rOligioii in ^lat part of AMkM wWA » posseued by tbs 
Eorepeao Roman Catholics, ifi Urban Om^S 'Etat tVssent 
do V^gliM Romiine, p. 245. 
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as it has been disfigured bf the dim^ch «f Bome« prnt. 
But it is abnndwtl; kQOVD» that these odooistSi 
more especially the Spaniards and Porto^^ ^ 
are the most worUdess and profligate set of mea ” 
that bear the Christian same} aitd this &ct U con^ 
firmed by the testimonies of several Roman Car 
thoHc writers of great merit andanthority, whooBn> 
not be suspected of partiality in this matter. Nay, 
the clergy themselres are not excepted in this ge¬ 
neral condemnation; but, as we Main from the 
same credible testimonies, surpass even the idola¬ 
trous natives in the ri^culous rites which they 

f ieribrm in the worship (d* Grod, as well as in the 
icentiousness of their manners, and the enormity 
of the crimes they commit without reluctance. 

Those of the andent inhabitants of America, who 
either have submitted to the European yoke, or 
live near their colonics, have imbiW some fiiint 
knowledge of the Romisli religion, from the Je* 
suits, Frandscans, and other ecclesiastics; ,but 
these feeble rays of instruction are totally clouded 
by the gloomy suggestions of tiieir native super¬ 
stition, and the corrupt influence of their barba¬ 
rous customs and manners. As to those R]diai)8 
who live more remote from the European settle¬ 
ments, and wander about in the womb without 
any fixed habitetion, they are absolutely inc^ble 
either of receiving dr retaiiung any adequate uo- 
iiona of the Christian doctrine, unless tbe^ be pre¬ 
viously reclaimed from that vagiamt manner of 
life, and civ^zed \rf dn interoemrse with persons, 
whose humane and nninnatint manners are adapt¬ 
ed to attract their love, ana exdtd their imita¬ 
tion. This the Jesuits, and other, eedesiaatioa 
of difierent orders, in the church of Rome, who 
have been sent in later times to convei^ B^ese 
wandering^vagea, have fottod by & constant mul 
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CENT, uniform experieo6e [m]. Hence fcitner have 
erected oiaetK and founded civil sddeties, ce- 
ment^ by government and Jaws, like the Earo- 
pe«i states, in several Indian provinces both in 
^oth and Nor^ America \ and it is on this ac¬ 
count that they discharge the double functions of 
zns^tratea and docters among these their new 
si^aoti mid disciples* whose morals and senti- 
mei^ it is said, they endeavour to preserv^ure 
and nnoorrti^ted, by permitting few or no Euro- 
iM to enDToaoh them TmI. These arduous and 


nnoorrapted. by permitting f< 
w to wproacb th^ [m1, 



occasion of ext<rfling the seal,, the dexterity, and 
industry of their order, « But it has appeared, 
from relatioM worthy of oreditivtbat these exploits 
of the Jesuits, in the internal and more inacces¬ 
sible provinces of America, are not so much car¬ 
ried on with a new to the propagation of Christi¬ 
anity, as mtb an intention to gratify their own 
insatiable avarioe mid boundless ambition. Ajod, 
accordingly, t^y tee reported to send yearly to 
the meinoers of their order, in Europe, immense 
quantities of gold, drawn from several American 
provlDcee wb^ th^ have power and property, 
out dbteily frwn Paraguay, which belongs to them 
atone [o]. 


Cw}rA gnat »«riety«f {bcti a»iB«g«d« a proof«f tkiis |b 
t]is Letton is wliidi ‘A* IVeacii Jamits tbrir fr^dt in 
Eo^ «a aoeouat of (te wcoom and fonts of Utairn^w, and 

whi^ V iwnladjr pnbHibad si Baria, 

nat tlui «sa Sv no m«au dw IKS' avSB dio 
prindpal Tanaoa of cuttua (nsB caBBoisadon'WStiNea dm la- 
dianaaod Etm^Manawilifpaaretidantfomthe cortsota tha 
Idlowscneta. > 

C«] wtUe limiar Lafaat was at B^oma, Adwr Itoburiai, 
at that time ganaral of tlta JaauilK aakad him Mvei^ quat- 
tiaaa relaUu w the pronaaa of Cbfiiflnrity «' Ansies; to 
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with more wiadonot ao4 oraMquently with hotter 


which, with cour^ «&i 0 Mdoi«» 

geoaral ttifwtf: ^ IhiX fte iud» lit& «t ao red AumHm. 

pMgreae rndwt ctenWf; tb«K ha nd: M?er Mt witlitM adoH 
pmoQ emoeg the Aaearicma wIm) co^ be ertgiaii w tnie {nw* 
eelyte to Chriitui^ i end ctei ibe mUdmerie^ «<>eld aeaicdy 
pretood to bay other exjfloita (ef a fpWtad Un4) thwi tbev tertog 
hsptbad «o«ia chiMrea el the pebc ef*4eediV' ,He e4ded» el 
the iwa time, ** that, In wlerlo leahethe AnwiicMW ClewtUMi 
it WM prcTioQilf mtcmefy to mike th«ei 31ik Md 

DaAiakeDi who bed beta buatoK^ eritortm efy ie Ae Aaartmp 
ialamK bod e greeiJvutd to give T«tthiiruiiao«a mmwmiM ^^lee 
coaceratng the iamatiaa w^ditndeydKijttyibeithe Jetuitohid 
acquired in these parte of the worid; but too cuning oM swa 
allied aitfoily this part of ibe ooue m a ri o Tii aid tora^ it upon 
another autyact l<abtogate»apquanotlmoc<ae}efi»nsdUgreatar ‘ 
proof of hie undauatod spirit and praanoa of miad; far wba, in 
an audianca gmuad him by Cleomt XL that pentUT peeiaed, in 
pompoQs tems^ toe iDduetty aod aaid of toe PorUwieBe and 
Spaaito mMonariea in promoting toe aaleatm of toe Atterirmai 
and reproached ibfi Trmk wito ioatoiTity and indifligence in $ 
matter of such h^ ieq^OTpi^f ^ reapl^ Domiotaa ttod him 
plaiplyi ^ Ihto too njwiltodjt^aml Portogneee boaitod to# 
sotoesi of tofir labonrs jritoout any aort of touadation s rioeeit 
was wen kflowBf toak, instead ot cenrartst toey bad ody road# 
hypocritali aE their dladpl^ aioong toe imnans batoig beaW 
forcedi by tot dtead of pimisInaeM M toe torroti of daato^ to 
embraoe Cluialtoniiyr addiog moreoeer^ ” n#t snob to bad fe* 
eJ baptzsiD eontiaued as epen and efi^Uros idolatan 


ceiv 



had been before toeir profoaatoti of ChrisliaQUyf To toe ac¬ 
count wa n^ht add toe tabtioM of a wh^ ek^ of witaesaae» 
wboae testimonies ape trery wsy wor^ of cretoti and wha do- 
oUre uomiiaioualp toe mtoa toi^ 8ee»toi6itoto htot> oitaaarit- 
abb pfope eadtisd* Memobre toucbaat fwbtima m eat oom- 
darabla dse Perea Josokea dmw ka d^Sspu^ wbicli ie ' 
sui^iaed to Fremris Kolation da Va y ei go ^de Sudv p« 

577. Sea alee Voyage a« Indet OccAattritoj pto Rtofr CoreiJa 
ton. u. p. 47. 43>i tmi MaauBaGkiua» Orif. at Ato. Ctoitt. 
iL p. 8S7. There is a pardcidm aeeouBl Of toe Jefaitistf 

guoy> pTm Don Ulke» in Ms Voyqge d*4toeriyue» Mb b p» 

.. sb 

I > 

• tw L«bt^ Vtyign. K ^iig nm <ft IWfc 

t Id. ib. torn ?u». p. ' 
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CGN1'. emccets, in thote parts of America where the 
fcECT fontied eettlemente during riiis century 



540 \ but tbb ftc^niDt h ptrtial in their hroar# Hey ers 
ftlM alihm^ and ntAilly dafttided b en eceouDi of the mii* 
Att Pftimiayi puiliabod bjr Harttori* la the year 17tf. 

Whea Mo 0 ]ttlm wrote tfali qoM) the impcntaat dii« 
cot e ry placed Ibe amHUouei (ieq>otio» nod reMUoua pro* 
ceedu^ of la {^rsgfuay, ia the plainest aod most 

•Cnking, l^bli oot been yet ma^. Tbe book of Muratori, 
vtdueh WM et VedM io the year 1743, and repub* 

Hehed In a FmiA'traodatMa at Pane in 1754*, deoeired, for 
aotne time» the orer<reduloda» aay, iodoced evM the e&emiea 
of the Jamita to auaaeot^that therr fonduct at Paragnay n-aa 
not so criminal ae tt had been repreaented So that, votwith- 
atanding tha aoeoeatiom dmt bad b^n brou^t agasnet tfaeee 
nzkiloii^ea by eho*writen maorioniHl by Dr. Moeheim; not* 
wHhatflndiiig a loemeeial tent to tbe • ou^ of Spain in the year 
4790, by Ebb Maitin de Bania, at tliat thno Spanish goremor 
of PanfUay, In which tba Jeauita are charged with the roost 
taihitious projecta aod the roost rdrolliona detigna, repreaented 
•a aettiog up an inclepo&dant nTeitiinFDU accused of cairyiog 
on a prodigious trader ami other tbinga of that nature; and 
notwichfiandiiig tbe oircumataotUI evidence of *vartoiia known 
facts that eupported these accusarioab in tbe etrongeat roanoer; 
notwithataodlag all this, the public waa nime or leas deceired. 
Tbe illbrion, bowerer, did not last long. Ia die year 1750, tbe 
courts of Midrid aad Lisbon enterOd into a treaty for fixity the 
linrita of tfasir respective dominioni b SoectiipAromca. The Je- 
euits, vbe bad formed an bdependtnt reptihllr io tbe heart of 
these dominions, composed of the ladbrni whom they had gain¬ 
ed by the inainuadog softness and ifibcM mildness, bamuity, 
and generosity' of tlmV pn>ceedinga, were mutdi alarmed at thia 
sretiy. It was oae of tao fuDdaroestd hw% of thir new state 
(wbi^ was founded under the mask of a Christian roisrioD), ^at 
nakber Ushop, goveiwor, nor any officer, ciril, miUtary, (w eede- 
rimiceif nofi hot even any indiridnal, Spttiard or Portuguese, 
shouU be tdriritted into its territmies, to the end dvat the pro- 
Qsediogi and pfegsess of tbe Jesuits might remmn an tm- 
penetnUe ee<ro t > The membere of their order were alone to 
be jiMif^cted k this profound and inport^d mystery. Tbe 
nse of tbe Spittjah koguage was pi^^bited dMu^out the 


* Muiatsd'f sereantsf dw Vbsloe of Pmgusy wm MuUtcd from the 
mack sdrfjon iato EnglUb, sad poblished la Sss. ia Ihs ym 059 . 
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and though it bad the greatest Iguoranoej rtu|tt* cj^. 
dity, and ind^dence, te ooeqa^, made in % Httle 
time, a consideralde progress, English In. ‘ 
dependents, who retired to America on aoconnt ~ 
of their dUsensioQ iirom thO'> established relif^On 
of their eomtiy, claimed ^ hhzmar of carrying 
thither of divine troth> and of 

beginning a work th^ has been since continued 
with snob pious zeal and siich ahmuiant fruit; 
and indeed this dfuid is founded in ^nstioe. Se- 
v^ fomilies of this sect thfrt had been settled in 


exuxit of ihii now torritoiyi in Ofdor io proTOot more efTec- 
tuttDy »il coMCDunicerioA between tbe bdwnr ind ibel Pition* 
Hie Indiens were tmnti io the «m of irae» foi^bed with 
irtillery^ instructed in dM eit weTi tniigllt lo boboU' ^ 
Jesuits as their eorereigne end goc]«i lad to upoo 
all white peoples except the JeOuita, ju dOmooiacii atbeistS) 
and» moTOorers ea tbeir berbaroOa and lOortal eneniea* Such 
was the stale of dilngs when^ in the rear 1752^ ^e unltsd 
tnxm of Spain and Portugili mnrehed towards the enstei’n 
borders of die rirer Uragal^ to make the ondumges of ceUatn 
viUagoa tliat had beeu apn»od upon in the treaty nbore men- 
tioD^ Upon diia the Jesaits^ not being sufficieotiy pre¬ 
pared for their d^encO) demaoded n delay of tbe exoebiUon 
of the treaty undor Taricma ppiextSs 'Xhi$ Miy wu granted i 
but as the Spanish Geneml Ooueit Fraite Andnds* p#to«Ted 
that these holy fothm employed this delay in aming tbe 
Indians, and coofirming thm la thtir rebelUon, ho wrote 
to hU court, axxd received nm orders from thence to 
to tbe executiofi of treaty* A war esfued betwaho the 
^woiab and the Portuguese ^ou oas side, and the Indtana, 
animated by tlm Jesuits on tfie olberi in whidh the Spmiish 
general lest hm lifo, and of wbkk tbe cAur AooMmem 
are well known. TbU was the reel and origiaal cause of the 
disgrace of die Jesuits at tbe court oi Pevuigal. Those who 
de^ a more particular account oi this mattes, wUl find 
iQ a fomous pamphlet^ <frawn ten as eutbeiUio loemoin^* 
puUished hy tbe court of l4sM(' and printed at ^ Agtthk 
in the year 1758, under die fo&wii^ tide t La 
dee Jesuits au Paraguay rmiaers^ on KriaijoD AotlMilttiiie 
de la Guerre que ees Aeligieux out os4 soutenir .Mttire foe 
Monarques d’Espagne et de Poruigtl «i Amorim^ pear y 
defendre Iqs I)Dmames doqt tie aroieBl uiurph tg fiowtrait^ 
au Ptinguay, sous pretetio de Relifioo. - ^ 
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CENT. Hdluid, mBored fiDm theQoe into America [p] 
in the year l 6 SO. in eirder, as tKegr i^leged,- to 
' *'i transroa '^cir doctrine and mdeiled to 

^ fi2tar«1ig«e ( and tbiwa ^ 

oi a BMr (tete £ 9 ]. The moeeM that atlHided Uiie 
fcit eodmtioR' eikgaged great niirQt)em'nf the 
feojpie c^ed Puritan^ irbo moaned under the 
dpfweMKA fit tile WihofM,. and the sererity of a 
ooait, by niiieh thi« c^^essioD was Mthorised, to 
fellow the fertunes or these religidus adventu* 
ten } and this produced a Kcond emigration 
in the year I6fi9> But notwithstauding the success 
that is process of time crowned this enterpriaw, 
its first b^nntflgs were unpromising, and the 
ooloidsis, imoaediately after thejy arriv^, laboured 
under such hardships and dithoidties la the dreary 
and uncukiTated wikb of thUi new region, that 
they could make hut little progress hi instrocting 
the Indians; their whole teal and industry being 
scarcely sufficient to preserve tbeio&nt settlement 
irem the horrors of Amine. But towards the year 
1633 {^r], things pmt on a better aspect: the colony 
began to fioutish, and the new comers, among 
udiomthePuritiinaMayhew, Sheppard, and Elliot, 
made aa eminent figure, bad the leisure, courage, 
and tranquillity of mind, that were necessary to 
ihe execution of such an important and arduous 
design. All these devout exiles were remarkably 
aealous, laborious, and fittccessfel in the conver. 

4 

tjO lAk eataoT aettisd is tiat part rf Aoeriss that ««■ 
■ ft M Wf dt caQsl litrw Pi^maadk. 

tr] Ses NTmI’s Hittoty ef tb» Puritans, vol. iL p. 138.—As 
also • G«cmaa wodi, ^tlsd, Ant Wilh. Bobdt EngludK Re* 
fsnwsieiw Hietori*^ S. li. e. if p. 807. 

' C'} Mather’s Htoorr of ItWr P* 

of the PSrkus, tqL U. p. 908. ' 

V C«] Or. McNbeiiB M^a te At ytet ISSS, but this it 
''{irelibl|r as tpt» of die p(*«; riabs U » wsD icDoiTa, that 
^ Maigruioa of Sbeaeard mA UKet happmed betwara 
1691 and 1634 
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non of the Indians; hat bom acquit mch cent. 
a shimng reputation* in. this pious cuteae, as 
John EUiot, who learned tiieir languafe* into 
TThich he transiated the Bible, and other iiudrac* 
tivo and edifying baeks^ ntfaered together tho 
tranderiog saT^es, and tormed them into re> 
gular congregations, instraoted them in a manner 
suited to toe dulness of their comprehension, and 
the measare of their re^>ectiTe capacities; and, 
hy such emment du^tlays of his zeal* deslerity. 
and indeiatigaUe industry, merited, aftm* his 
death, the honourable title 4 ^ the Apostle of the 
Indians QO* ' -* 

The unexpected sucoess that attended these 
pious attempts towards the pri^i^^on of Chris* 
tian knowledge drew the attention of the parlia* 
ment and people of England; and the further 
advancement of this good cause appeared an object 
of sufficient Importance to employ the delib^a* 
lions, and to claim the protection, of the great 
council of the nation. Thus was formed that 
illust^oos society, which derives its title from the 
great purpose of its institation, evm the Pr(^* 
gallon of toe Gospel in.lhreign parts, and winch, 
ill proportion to the increase of ke number, in* 
fluenoe, revenues, and prerogatives, has still re¬ 
newed and an^^nte^ its efforts for the instrue* 
tion of the pagans in all parts of the worid, par¬ 
ticularly those on the American continent. It is 
true, that after all its ^orts, mcMih. is yet to be 
done; but it is also true, and most be acknow¬ 
ledged by all that have examined these matters 


Horabeckiss, De CnveRioM ladcnun st GrattL Iftt. ij. 
cap. XT. p. 260.—Cnaren^ MMboi da &tocai«i Evta- 

gelii apud Indus Ocddantales ad Jok. LaasdNjMim 
1699, in 8ro. Increase Matbar'a Za$ter W Lscaiaa. la 
traoalated iaio English, and mawtpd iaur CotteB Mtfiufft 'tih 
of Elliot, pp. M. 3<l LondM edit, s&d is ^ HiMSff of New 
England, Book III. p. 194. N. 

VOL. V. 
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CENT, with attention and impartiality, that much haa 
XVII. done, tod that tne pioua undertakings of 
this respeitoble society have been fallowed with 
unexpected'fruit. With respect to the protinee 
of PeniiCTlvania, which’ receives in its' bosom,* 
withont distinction, penons of all sects and all 
opinions, we shall have occasion to speak cd* its 
i^ligiotts sthte in another place. The American 
provinces that were taken from the Porti^ese 
oy the Dutch, under the command of Count 
Maurice of Nassau, became immediately an 
object of the pious zeal of their new masters, who 
began, with ^eat iwdour and remarkable success, 
to spread the light of the Cospel among the 
wretchedinhabitants of those benigntedregions [u]. 
But tiiui fair prospect ws ^ ^terwards clouded in 
the year 1644, wnen’thi* Portuguese recovered 
the territories they bad lost. As to the Dutch 
colony that is settled in Surinam, we cannot say 
much, havingneverreceived the smallest informa¬ 
tion of any attempts made by them to instruct 
the neightouring Indians in the knowledge of 
Christianity ^w]. 

Xiieent- XXI. Religion in general, and the Christian 

ChriitMipi- lo particular, had many enemies to en- 

tj ID Eag. counter in this century, though their number 
has been studiously dimiiyshed in the accounts 
of some, and greatly exi^gerated in the represen¬ 
tations of others. The English complain of the 
reign of Charles II. as the fatal period, when 
corruption of manners, and vice, in the most licen¬ 
tious tod profligate form^ over-ran tiieir nation, 


Cft} Jo« Henr. Hotticgm Topo^KfitAg Ecclflsitfticav p. 47. 
Jftfltcotii Efat PraKint des PiroTiora lMe$t iome u p» 396. The 
aama eatber ^ree an account SujmcD» utd et tka itata of 
raligioii in diat coiotiyi ohap. xiv. p. 407. 

Iw] Hiera am thrM ^ur^ica fa tbai aetdemant tor the use 
of the but no attenpl hm .beei^ made to epread the 

luMwledge of the Geapel among the aativeiv 
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engendered a spirit of scepticism and infidelity, cent. 
and fonned a set of unhappy men, who employ^ 
all the wantonness of inconsiderate wit, all the 
sallies of imagination, and even all the force 
of real talent and genius, to > extinguish a sense 
of religion in the minds mankind. That this 
complaint is far from being groundless appears, 
on tile one bmtd, from the number of those 
writers among the English, whose productions 
were levelled either against all religion, or de* 
signed to confine the. belief of men to natural 
religion alone; and, on the other, from the still 
stt|>eiior number of learned and ingenious treatises 
in which the divinity, dignitv, and intrinsic excel¬ 
lence of the Gospel, were demonstrated and dis¬ 
played in the most striking and conspicuous 
manner. But notliiiig is more adapted to confirm 
the accounts that have beoii given of the progress 
of infidelity and licentiousness at tiie period now 
under consideration than the famous Lectures, 
founded by that illustrious ornament of religimi 
and humanity, Mr. Robert Boyle, who, in the 
year 1G91, consecrated a considerable pait of his 
lai^e fortune to the service of Christianity, by 
leaving, in his last will, a sum to be distributed, 
successively, to a number of learned divines, who 
vrere tp preach, in their turns, eight sermons 
every year, in defence of natural and revealed 
religion [x]. This pious and honourable task has 

[ar'] See RicotUr’e Pre&cs to hie FreBck'tEusIation of Dr. 

Clark's Discoursee on tbe Being; aud Attributes of God. For 
an account of the pioiu, learnt, and illustrious Mr. Bojrle, 

Sep Budgeil's Memoirs of the Liras and Charactera of fiife 
llluatrious Family of the Boyles, si&Usbed in 8ro. at Lmidoa, 
in the year 1737.—See also ui« B^otheque Britaoniqua, tom. 
xii. p. 144. But, above all, the lau learned Dr. ^rdi's 

Life of Boyle, published in 8vo. in the year 1744 •, and diat 
very valuable Collection of Uves, the Btegr^hie Britniuica, 

Article Boils (Robert^ note See alM Article Hohbea, 
in the eeme coUectios. N. 

t 9 
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CENT, been comuutted always to men of the most eini> 
XVII. geBluji; and abilities, ^md is still undeFtaken 
with zealii-aod perform^ with remarkable dig- 
nity and sftccess. Tbc discourses that have been 
delirerM in eonscquencc of this admirable insti¬ 
tution have been aln'ays rablished; and they 
form at this day a large ana important collectioni 
which is known throughout all Europe, and has 
done eminent seiwico to the <^ause of religion and 
virtue J 

Hobiw. XXn. The leader of the impious hand in Eng- 
RcKhwier, wlilch,' so early as the reign of Charles II. 

attempted to obscure the truth, and to dissolve 
the solemn obligations of religion, was Thomas 
Hobbes of Malmesbury, a man whose aildacious 
piide was accompani^ ^ .th an uncommon de¬ 
gree of artifice and address, whoso sagacity was 
superior to his loaniing, and whose reputation 
was more owing to the subtilty and extent of his 
genius, than to any progress he bad made either 
in sacred or profane erudition [z]. This man, 
notwithstanding the pernicious nature and ten¬ 
dency of his principles, had several adherents in 
England; and not only so, but has found, in 
foreign countries, more than one apologist, who, 
though they acknowledge that his sentiments 
were erroneous, yet deny that he went such an 

fyH There is a complete list of these learned disrouraes in 
the Bihliotheque Anglotse, torn. xr. part II. p. 416.—The late 
Revereod Mr. Gilbert Burnet publi^ed in four Tolumes, in 
8vo. a judi<4oua, comprehensive, and (rell-digcated Abridgment 
of such of the Boyle’s Lectures as had been preached before the 
year 1737. This abridgiBoni, which has b^n tmnidated iot» 
the French and German languages, comprebeuds the disconnet 
of Bentley, Kidder, 'WilSams, GastreB, Harris, BnuMbrd, Black¬ 
ball, Stanhe^, Clarice, Haneoric, ^^iston, Tamer, Butler, 
Woodward, Derhsn, lUiot, Long, J> Clarice, Gurdon, Buniet, 
Beiriman. 

See Bayle’i Dkrionary, at the article Hobbes.~cAVi>i>d's 
Athens Oxouienaet, voL it. p. 64L last editioD. 
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impious length as to iotrodoce the dlsbeUef^ <sr to cknt. 
overturn the worship of a Supreme Beiof (^j. 

But if it should be grajited^ ou oa^ handj 
Hobbes was not totally destitute of ail sense ^ a 
Deity, nor of all impressions of religion \ yet it 
must be allowed on the other, by all who peruse 
ills writings with a proper degree of attention, 
tlmt his tei)ets lead, by natural consequences, to 
a contempt of religion and of divine worship ^ and 
that, in pome of his productions, there are visible 
marks of an extreme aversion to Chiistiaiuty. It 
has, indeed, been said of him, that, being ^d* 
vanced in yearn, lie retunied to a better mind, and 
ooiideoined publicly the opinions and tenets be 
had formerly onUu tained [A]; but bow far this 
recantation was sincere, we sboll not pretend to 
determine, since the reality of his repentance has 
been greatly questioued. 


Among the miiroiM and defi^ndera of flobbos, we ma^ 
reckon Nic. Hier. Guodlingiu^. id hie Observatiotios Selects, 
toiQ* n. ii« p* 30. nn<l in Iiik GuodlingiaDH, p. XlV. p« S04> as 
alHO Arnold, in tie Gcrrman work, KioIm uad Ketzer 

Hiatorie, p. IL b. ivii. c. xri. 2/i p. 108!Si*These writer* 
aro refuted by the learned Rudvus, ui bis These* de AtbeUme 
et S^Nirstitioue, cap« i. p< 187. 

Tide recantation of Hobbe* depenUfi upon the testimony 
of Wood, in bis Athenm Oionteaae*, voU li. p. ^46. Thin wtu 
tor informs us, that Hobbes composed an apolc^y for himsolf 
and bis Trritings, .io ^bich be declared, that the opinion* he had 
published in hi* ^^^^latfaaa were by no means conforroabla to bis 
real sentimonts; {&*( £e had only.pn^xmrd. thdm as a matter of 
debate, to exercise bis sund in the art o( reasoning { that, 
the publication of that be had uOver maintained them 
either in public or in printfe, but left them, entirely to tbe 
judgment ud deCUion of the dm<fk? sore e^ecttUy, that the 
tenets, in tbU and hia other Writian seeiaad iBediuuetmit 
with the doctrioas concemu^' Goi and reUgidn that up oom- 
aioidy Fsceivadf djriiya^ by m triud% 

proposed a* quesdoiu^ duit were dedd*4 by dirines aod ocelM* 
judge*,; endowed with a proper aumo^«Y^pA Si v^e 
account that ^ood girei of the apology now knaur considm* 
tiou; but he does not tell us the year ia Srhicb It wu puh« 
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CENT. The same'thing cannot be said of John Wilmot, 

earl of Homester, who had insulted the majesty 
of God, aba trampled upon the tru^s ctf religion 
and obligations of morality with a profane 
sort of frenzy, that far surpassed the. impiety of 
Hobbes, but whose repentance and conversion 
were also as palpable as had been his folly, and 
much more unquestionable thui the dubious 
i-ecantatihn of the philosopher of MaltHesbury. 
Rochester was a man of uncommon sagacity and 
penetration, of a fine genius, and an elegant 
taste; butthesenatoral talents were accompanied 
with tlie gt^t^ levity and licentiousness, and 
the most impetuous propensity to unlawful plea¬ 
sures. So tnat as Ibng a health enabled him to 
answer tlie demands m pas^on, his life Was an 


liahMlt vrhieb b a proof that be bimeelf bad nciver eeen its 
nor doea be inform ua whether it appeared durinf^ the life of 
Hobbeap or after but death* Aa indeed it ia placed io tbe 
catalogue Ma 'writiogs, .witli' a date* posterior to tbc year 
]68Sp it ia nattftri to mppoee that it wa^ not published 
darii^ hia be dte^ in tbe year 1679. It ia, there¬ 

fore, no eaay .matter to detcrmitie wbbt atreaa bi to be laid 
»upon tbia recantation of llobbea, or what aentimeiite wo aj*e 
to form roQceniing hu supposed repentance* Thot the 
apology under coneidaratioo exiaU, we do not pretend to 
deny; but it may poeeibiy have been composed by some of 
hia fnenda, to diminUb the odium that b was natui^ to think 
hit. horatious priiuaples would east on b^^memary. But 
dould it be ranted, that it was drawn published by 

Hobbea hima^, mn tbia cooeeuioii would contfibute but 
Kitle to iskte, fx mher to recorer, bis repul^on; since it ia 
wdllmown, tliat nothing ia.more comiPon aiawg those who, 
by apMiding corrupt prhkciplee abd. peniicioua opinions, have 
dwvn upon tbemBelrea the Just ind!^atl<m of the piiblw^ dian, 
like Hobbes, to .deeiuve the world by Hwidtoua^ ^d ihiincere 
declaraiiona of the aoundoeaa oT ttoir tblief, bad die' up¬ 
rightness rtf tii^ intended It ia* ^us ^ they secure 
thmnselves against the exdcuritm of the Iawa^:^^ ,are deiigned 
.to fence religion, while that'^pwnie^^ V iBeir Hceoudus 
sentimenta, and propagate mn, wheiever can do it 
with security. 
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uulptomipted seene xif debauchery [c]. ljU was, 
JwwcTer, ^ ia the Jart y/»rs of a. (yery 
•ihort life ^ .tfesee^^.oxta-eme fpHy and, guilt 
of hift past^oofwt. 1» 

wae greatly aaB&tad by the wiee^i^ pathot|o 
reasonings n^d exbprtaUuns of Pdiptor JSutq^ 
aAenra^i bishop <^: l^rum... This cooTiction 
of his guilt pieduced. a deep: contriti^ and 
repentanoei an aj-^nt reo<?urae to the mercy of 
God, as it is manifosted.in the Grospel of Jesus 
Christ, and a sincere abhorrence of the offences 
he had committed i^inst .the best of Beings. In 
these pious sentiments he departed (his Hfe in the 
year 1680 [<fj. . 

In this list we may utso place Anthony Ashley 
Cooper, earl of Shaftesbury, who died of a consuntp- 
tion at Naples, in yeu* 1703; not that this 
illustrious writer attacked openly and professedly 
the Christian relimon, hut that the most seducing 
strokes of wit and raillery, the most encdianting 
eloquence, and the charms of a genius, in which 
amenity, elegance, copiousness, andelevation were 
happily blended, rendered him one of its most 
dangerous, though secret enemies; nay, so much 
the more dangerous, because his opposition was 
carried on under a m^W. His won^ have been 
published, and have passed through several edi¬ 
tions. They are remarkable for beauty of diction, 
and contain very noble and subljine scntixneiits; 


S5 


CENT. 
XVII. 
sxcx. r. 





[c] See an aeeowu nS bia life and wri^i^ in Wood*!! Athene 
OxonieoseS} voU il: 654«i^HiB;poeticaI geniua 'ia juitly cele¬ 
brated by y<^taire» ,in hit Ablanges ^^Literature «i de Fbildao* 
pliie^ chif>< jx3Lif* m of bie worka.% 

Biahm'Burnet fau ^ren, a psrli^ar monni of 
and fery.sSming scetie of , the life l]^ rkoUeinaT^.& a 
paq^ldot t^tten eiq^eeelyoa dst aoldeet, and e^itledi 9om% 
nmm of tbe life and DeiM. of John, Earl A Rooster, 
written ot hia on bia dea^«bed* by Gil^rt D* D. 
aootaioiiig more amply Conrena^oMM'ri^ 
of Natund and Rerealed ReUgioiL " 
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CEHT. but oi^ht to be reed witb the utmost cautioo> as 
^^11- extremely ^bl^rous to unexpeHeocet^ youthful, 

unw?^ T^ds [«]. brutal lUBtidty and 

' V • ♦ , . 

• ♦ ^ I 

£iQ Hb #ofto wir« 6m eMMti mi puUiAed ViBi/sr the 
of ClmeiORtftie*, in thm Tolmoet, in 8fi>, in .the ynx 
ITl!, tndt laoco dm tifiR, We ptaaed wteai adhiooa. 

8m Li Gw^t iicc<puitt of diem in hU Kbfiotlaeqtie Choiaie, 
iivu xi^. Tfai iMnod nad mgemeos Leftiitxe Cridetl Ue- 
flictiotM Oft die mjimfky Of Lm Shifmbuiy were ^Uiebed 
hy Dee MaiMin^ U tne eecond rolume of hw Reeueil dee di- 
tereee Pieeee mr k Fhiloeqdue} p. S46i**—Hrare m mne tiTi* 
tote who oiintiio, tfm ikb oobW plnkeophir Wa been nt^uslly 
hf the gie t i to t pan of the widi • oontonpt for 

rerealed religion; aod il wore to be wiehe^ dm the orgumente 
diey employ to Tindii^ato bin ttvn this charge were more satie- 
fii£tory and loUtl than they riiB) ark BuW if I an not much 
niftdcoiit whoever perueee hie eiritiage, end more e^ecially hie 
fkiioue kttor eonceniiDg Eotliuetasin^ wifl be mclined to ^opt 
the jttdgvemt dm baa beaa fomed of biro by the ingenione 
Dr. B^dey, Uto bUiop of Cloyite, in bit AlcipbroiH nr the 
Minute Phikeopher, vbh i* p. 200—Kothing h more eaay tlmn 
to (dNserrO) is Uie writinge of Lord 8bafte^ry, a eptrit of rail* 
mingling itedf with even those of his rem^one upra reli* 
glow aubjecta tbit eeeiB to be daJivered with the greatest fieiious* 
neea nod gravity. Butf at tbe saine tia»e» this oDaeeinly mixture 
of the soienn and the ludicrous, rendm it difficult for those that 
are not well acquaintod with Us loaimer to know wberthor the 
Bmn ia in jest dr in eitnesU It moj also be added, that 
author hat pemciooely eckleavoqred to ieotroy ihe influeDoe 
and efficacy ^ tome of die greet motives that are proposed in 
the Holy Sciiptum to render men virtaouSy by itpreeenting 
three motives as memsary, and even turning ffiem into ridicule. 
Ha eubititttea ia tWr ^kco the iatrinidc excellence and beauty 
of virtue, as ffie grW aourea Of moibl obligntioo, and the .true 
indeatire to viituoue deedv. But however ^lumg this sublime 
aebeme <it moiede nay appear to wrtadn minds of a re&md, ek- 
gaat, wd ingentiow tu^ it ia certainly little adapted to the 
taste, 'die coiDprefaenaion, and tbe charatW of ffio moHitude— 
T«!ko away fnim iba l y we r ordeni of tnaakind the pruspett of 
reward aiM pmuehmeat that kadi tWft b> viftiie and obe¬ 
dience, by the {kverful luggebdwa of hope and feir, sad die 
grett supports of virtue, sm M moot pfieotunl mativee to tbe 
f mwndti oflt wiH be dm mkved Mds toe p eAlb them. 

89* Since Dr. Sfoehettn wvoto 'Aw note, the very 
learned and judiciodb' Dr, Lekad pukHwad his View of tbe 
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uucouth tura of John Tolasd^ a native of Ir<w cent. 
lud, who, towards the condjxsieD of thw cea* 
tury, was rendered in&mous hj several injurious 
libels against Christianity, mo^ natnraily appew 
doubly disgostit^, when compared with t)xe ami** 
able mi specious redneraMt of the 

writer notv mentioned* However, as them writers 
who flatier the passions by end^vourih^ to re¬ 
move all the restraints thatreligioi} imposes upon 
their excessive indulgenoe, will QeT«*Waiit patrons 
amoi^ the licentious pari of a^ankind;. so this 
man, who was not destitute of learning, imposed 
upon the igoMsat and unwary» and, notwith- 
standing the excess of hja arrogWKe mxsA tanity, 

^ • 

Principd Dratictl WriWrt dM htv« iyp«t ^ d ia Esgtisd dur« 
mg iite iut md pmeftl C«itury, ftc. la lebieb tWe ii a full 
sc('OUQt the Free^thiokert ss4 Dekti iBeotiueed by our hltUh 
riaii» snd % reTi«w <4 dis writiogt of the Earl of Sbafteebury 
Tbit review nerite e jHrtiedtr aneadon, es it cootafii an im- 
partiai account, ao aoowaW exaauoation, aSd a tatiahdoiy re> 
futatiea, of tbe erroneoiw prifMaplee of that great aaa. Lord 
Shafteabuiy, like all oiber mlaeat iMovattta, haa bean idm- 
repreeented boUi by hie Mendi and hu eoeweb Dr* Lfknd 
hu eteered a middle cousee, batweea the blind ofilhuslim of 
the forraer, and the partial malignity of tba iaUer<* He pointa 
out, Miith ragular penetration aad ytdgfloea^ die arrora, sKon* 
aiateacioe, aa4 eoinradktioaa, of mi iOuauiotte author; doea 
juacice to what k good in hU in^iottt writing!; oeparatea 
rsrefuUy the wheat fraun 'the chaff t aad aether qiprores nor 
condeouu in tljo Iuha ao too catty bare done* In a more 
particular raaoner he tm ahowv with.^ usual ^Onfirmiy 
and good eeos^ that tiio being iofltiaaoea H/ of Uie 

reward promked in the Goapel h» aatiib% In it dintgennooe 
Mui alavyi, and ia so far from being iacomdateat with lonog 
Virtue lor its own sake, thgt^tt tttda, on U^e coatitry, to hei^* 
ten our eateem of its amiahleaees mid WM^r^llie trinn^b^ 
manner in which the learned Dr* WavWttou hm re fu ted SIseAsa* 
bnry'i reprsaentataoo of niSery aad ridiede as a %M of it 
too well Icnown to be aentioched here* S 99 also Dr« BttW’s 
Threa Essays oa tbs Cbaraeieriftica, ta wbkh that edidbU 
author treats Ridicule, eottidered u a Tost of t ef the 
obligatioiis of men to vwuie, and of the DoressUy'^ef fdigioua 
principle, and of rei^ealed rtiigioo aodCbris^arnty*. 
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CENT, and the shocking rudeness f^id feroci^ of bis 


. . » 

C/1 Mottheto qootM herf, in a Bb<irt note, M ac- 

mol bami gi w of ^ Life atMl Whangs of Tofeod^ pro&rOd 

to )6b oOdAitoUoc fee NazvenuV ^ tliti eontcmiptibfe aud« • 

He «I 0 O qaetee a life of T<^dt prefixed to U» poethuioei» 
\rofb, printed in 87o> at I.iODdQB> in 17S6» hy Dee Mtlaeaux^ 
Dr. Moeheim eayii th^ tfaia mao was not deatitute of ieaming. 
SuniU that be grwoit it mast, neeertheleee> be ^knowledged 
that this learaiag lay quite iadigasted in hia head> md that the 
use he na^.ef it to Ua woria wy equally injudickms and lin* 
pudenti His oonfereoee with M« Boauaobre coocemiog ibe au** 
thentkicy of the H<dy Scriptures, which was held at Beritn, in 
the year 1701| in peeaeoce of the quewt of Pruaeia, and in which 
be made auch a deapicaUe figure^, ja ajwoof of the former; and 
bia wridttga, to all but half^hefere uid, balf-thinkera, will be a 
proof (aa long aa they endure) of tlic lalter.—It is remarkable 
that* according to that maxim of Jureoah Nemo repente fuit 
tuipiaidiDue> Tolaud arrired only gradually, and by a progmaivc 
motion, at the suminu of infidcuty. His firtt step wat Socini* 
autao, which ^peafed ia bia bo^ aptitled, Christianity not 
Myitorioua. Tbis book procured him hard treatment fTom the 
Irish pariiament $ and was answered by Mr* Brown, aftervwda 
bishop of Corici who unhappily did not tliink good arguments 
sufficient to maiDtaiB a good cause, unless they were socoadinl 
by the secular ana, wboee Ql^daced succours be aoUdtod with 
ardour. The second stop that Tolaud made in the devious 
wilds of irrellgiM was in the publitasrioa of bia Amyntor; 
which, in amarance, was derigned to vindicate what he ad* 
▼aaced in his Life of MUtoo, to prove that king Charles I. was 
s>Ot the real aut^ of the Okon BaiiJike, but, in reality, was 
intended to intilidate the Canon of the New Test'ameiit, and 
to aandar it pncmrtaib and precarioua. Tlin piece, in as far 
as it attacked the autbeotleity of the Holy Scriptures, was 
aosweied m a triumphaet raaoner by Dr. Clarke, in bu Re¬ 
flections M Aiat part of die Book eaOed Amyntm*, which relates 
to the Wririoga of the PriRudve.Fatheie, and tike Canon of 
the New Testament t by Mr. Riahardson, in his learoed and 
judicious Vindkaiisci sf the Canon of the ihw TeetamenV^i and 
by Mr. Jones, io bia Ne|r and full Merited of settKng the Ca¬ 
nonical Authority of the New Testaoseaw These learned wri¬ 
ters Have expoaed, in the most strildiig' nvmner, the diaingenutty, 
the blunders, the false quotattona, the ufeidiopa flctiqns, ^ rid^ 
culoiis mistakes of Tokmd, who, on varicos accetmts, may pass 
owe of the most haroriess writers epomi Aa ChristisD reli- 
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It b not necessary to mention other authors cent. 
this class, who aj^ared in Engl«}d duriii|f' this 
century, but are long since consigned to obliYion { 
the reader may, however, add to those that have 
been alre^ named, Lmd Herbert <if Cherbuir, 
a philosopher of some nbt^ who, if be did not ab¬ 
solutely deny the divine origin pf tbe Gospel 

gion. For an Mcoont of die AdeuidagDoe, tbe Kanrenus, the 
Letrm to Sorona, the PtothoMeon, tsd tbe olber irrsKffioiiB 
irorki of this ttitbof, with the exe^lUot^Brnwen that have beeo 
made to themi see hit Life iti the Geoeiml l>ictiowjr» or rather 
ill CbeuSepi^’e Supplement to B^e** 13icfi<mary, enUlIedt 
Notiveau Dictionnitife Hittonque et Criti^^ at ibia author hat 
not only trandatod the article added ^ Dictiouary by 

the Engliib oditorv of that Worka but hat augmonUd and im** 
proved them by aeveni biteretUog aaocdotot dtawn from tbo 
Literary HjJitory of the Continent* 

C^3 Ltird Herbert dkl not pretend to deny the divinity 
of the Goepel; be even dedared tut be bad no intention to 
attack Cliri^itianity, which he calie, iu eapreta tenttt, ’ the beat 
religion) and whi^i according to his own confeMkm, fendi to 
eatabliab the five great ardclea of that vnivervat aufficient, and 
absolutely perfect religion, aHiich be preteudt to deduce from 
reaaon and nature* But notwitbetaodiiig dme frir ptofeadoftsv 
his lordship loses no occaaiou Of throwing* out ind&tiationa 
agaiuit all repealed religion, aa Uietdutely uncertain, and of 
little or tto use. But this same deist, who was the firtt, and 
indeed, the least cootexuptiblo of that tribe la *Euglaiid, fias left 
upon record one of tlw au^ngest'instaaeff^ fruiatreiiim and 
absurdity that pecliapa ever Las been bear^*df, and of which 
he himself was guilty* Ibis instaaee is preserved ‘in a menu* 
script Life of Lord Herbm, drawn up memorials penned 
b^ himself, which is sow in the poaaesmn af a i^efitfeman of 
disdnctiOD) and W as follows: thht lord ha ving finished hb book 
De Verhato, apprehended that he sbeukl meet with nudt 
oppoettion, and was, coaseqoMitly) duhidua for some time 
ther it would not be prudaui et^press it* ** Being ibtts 
doubtful, (says hie lordsb^),.A my chamber (at Paris, where 
he was ambassador, in the yutt <«e Air day tfi tha 

summer, my caaement being open towards tbeisOulfa, the sun 
Ainiug clear, and no wind dtirring, 1 took my book De Ve* 
vitate in my hands, huj knedhig op my koaes, devoutly said 
theah words: Q Uiou eternal God, author of ihis light that 
now« shines upon me, and giver of M iuwird iflumiDaiionS) I 
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CGNT. maintained, al least, that It vrag not essentiallf 
8^r”i to toe fialvation of mankind [A3; and 

Cbariee Blount, who composed a book, enti- 


do hmfi^ Aest &Iae ip6mt« goodnw, to pardoo a greater 
re^oeil Avi a •inner ooebt to nalce: I am not tttieded enough 
mheib^ 2 ddJ puUuh ^ book; if it be for tby glory, 1 be- 
eeecb tbee giro me eome •ign £rom betven; if not) I ebell tnp^ 
pteii its** yfimi does the reader now tbink of this corner stone 
ef Deum, wIm demands a supcmetnnJ rerektien from faearen 
im fhrottf of a beok due was desigoed to prere all revelation nu- 
eertaift and qmIms? Bat tbe absurdity does not end here; for 
our Delet not Mdy eought for this fer^tion, but also obtaioed 
itf if we m to beHere nrai« ** 1 bad so soener, (says bej spo- 
km these wardf» but a loud, though yet gentle noise caae forth 
from tbf henvois /for h was Uke aoddng on earth), which did 
M cbear aod co a i w t Bio» that 1 so rk foy petition as granted." 
Kara ctadnUty this in an unbsfiervr! Wt these gentlemen can 
believe even agiinat reaeon when it answers their puqwte. 
His lotds^ ooptiauee, ** Ibis, however strange it may seem, 
I protest before the atenud God, » true; otitber am 1 super- 
stitioualy deceived bereia," hCs See Ldasd'i ^w of the 
Deistieid Writers, voL L p. 470, &c* 

[A] This is sttScieatly kaewn to tboee who have perused 
Lord Heibectb book De Causis Erronun, as also his eelrtrated 
work, De RetigioDo GentUiunb Tkts auti>or is generally era- 
stderad as the dief and founder of the sect or sodety that are 
cailad NtfnraUiti, from ibdr attachment to natur^ religion 
alone. See Ainoldi Histeria Eoclesiestica et Hwret. part 11. 
p. 10dS.«--The peculiar tenets c( dits fomoos Deist have been 
refoted by Mtiaaus and Kortbolt, two German divuies of emi- 
oeot learning and abilitiea^—49* Gassendi also compoecd aa 
aaswm* to liord Herbert's bo^ De Vetitate. la England it 
was Fsfated by Mr. Jlicbard Baxter, in a treatise entitled, 
Mere Braeeos for the Cbriatiaa Sdigira, and no Keason 
aguast h. Hr* Locke, i& bis E m a y on Human Unde^rtandiiig, 
shows, with great perspicuity and force of, evidence, that the 
Five Articles of RetigioQ poposed by this noble author 

are nob M be represents tbRS, Coamon Notices, dearly in¬ 
scribed by Ae faend of God U the minds all men, and that 
a Divine Revd^tion U nrrriwiiry to iadicatej develop, and en¬ 
force theca. Dr. Whitby bea also Mated the same matter 
amply in bit learaed work, eatitWi, Hie Neeseaity and Use¬ 
fulness of tiie Chrietiaa Revelatiob, hy Reoaon of the Corruptioas 
of the tVinciples of Natmal Religion laoig tbe Jews and Hea¬ 
thens, Svo, 1705. 
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tied, The Oracles of Reason, and, in khe jjBU. csvr. 
l6^, died by bis own hand[t]. 

XXm^ Infldeli^, and even Atheiton 
themselves also oh ^e continent dming ^ 
tury. In France, Julius Oesar Vanini, the auth<^ E<ia«r. 
o£ two„bo<d(8, the one entitled. The 
thoBitfre of P»vidMioe [*3, and the other, IHa. 

Idgu^ concemii^ Nature ^/], was paUicIy borat ' 
at Tholouse, In the year 1629, as an impious and 
obstinate atheist. It is nevertheless fa> be obiemd, 
that several learned and respectable miteft con¬ 
sider this unhappy man rather as & vibtim to 
bigotry and envy, than as a martyr to impiety and 



[tj Saa ChAuffepiads Nmmm IMctkoaiira Hiatoriqua at 
Crit. though tiki9> Airthor bsa^’ornttied the raention of thii gen* 
tlanwa'i unhappy hte, out oi a regard, no to hi$ lUua* 

trious family. Mr. ChauSepied hu done ho iDore than 
translated the article Charies.; Blount, from that oC the English 
coutinuators of Beyle# 

1^^ [i] This book was published at Lyons in the yw 1615, 
was approved by the clergy and tsagistrates ef that city, in<l 
contains many things ahMlutdy irrecoocileabla with athnsti- 
cal principles: its title Is as followsr Am^Hheatruu £terom 
Provideotia, Dimo^Magicum, Cbriauani^nyriqiUD, AMtsIik 
gico-CatboUcutn, .adversUB Veteiee Ptiiiosophos, AtheoS, Epi- 
cureos> Peripateticoe, Stoicoe, &e« Ibis book hm been estem- 
ed innoceaty by several writers, iin|uotts by others, but, in our 
judgment, it would have escaped reproach, had Vanini ptd)lished 
none of hU other productions, unce the impieties it may copiun, 
according to the iotention of ite author, are carefully eencMed. 
This U by no means the case of the book menrioned in the 
following note. 

tSr CO book, coneernif^ the Secrets Queen Nattm, 
the Goddees of Mmals, was published with dds suepiripns title 
at Paris, in the year 1616, and coQtaios glaring marira of impiety 
ud atheism; and yet it was publidied Ivitb the king's permit* 
sion, and the approbation of the Faculty of Theology at Paris* 
This scandalous n^ligeoce or jgMtanee is uDaccotzati^e in m^eh ' 
a reverend body. Tne Jesuit Garaaae pretends th^ the ftcuHy 
was deceived by Vanini, who oubotituted another treatiee in the 
place of that which had been ap^eved. See a wrewibed book 
of Garasse, entitled, Doctrine Ctineuie, p* ae also Durand, 
Vie de Vanini, p. 116. 
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CRNT. Atbeisoi; an4 maintain that neither his life nor 
his ^frere-so absurd or blasphemous as to 

eotiUe hifB to the charact^ of a desuiser of Gk>d 


MSCT. S. 




and religioxifm]. But if Vanini had his apolo- 
gists, tms was V n^vtneans the case of Cosmo 
fluggieri, a native of Florence, whose atheism 
was M impudent as it was impious,-and who died 
in. the most desperate sentiments- of irreligion at 
Paris, in the year I6i5, ^daring, that be looked 
upon all the accounts that had been given of the 
existence of a Supreme Being, and of evil spirits, 
as idle dreams {nj. Cassiiner Leszynski, a Polish 
knight, was capitally pDnished, suffering death 
at Warsaw, in the year 1689, for denying the 
being and providence of God j but whether or 
no this accusation was w.'U, founded, can only 
be knowu by reading his tiial, and examining the 
nature and circumstances of the evidence that 
was produced against him'foX Germany, a 
senseless and fanatic sort of a man, called Mat- 
thew Knutzen, a native of Holstein, attempted to 
fihind a new sect, whose members, laying aside all 
consideration of God and religion, were to follow 
the dictates of reason and conscience alone, and 
from thence were to assume the title of Conscien* 
tiarians. But this wrong-headed sectary was easily 


. Sse Budsas' These* de Athetsmo et Superstldone. p. 
ISO. The author,of the Apologia pro Vanino^ which appeared 
In Hollanr!* in tb« year 171^ u Peter Frederick Arp, a learned 
lawyer, who, in hia Ferim testiralea aeu Scriptorum suorum 
Hittma, p. S6s has promised a new edition of this Apology, 
with conridecable additions. We may also place among the de* 
fenders of Vafiini, the learned Blias Frederic Heiatar, in hia 
Apologia pro Medida, aecU acdiL p. 93. 

S^e Bayle'e Dictionary^ at the article Rugger!. 

[o] See the German wow of Amoldi entitied Kirchen en 
Ketzer Histone, p. i077,^IlMre was hmerly in the famous 
libraiy of Uffonb^,, a omoplete colked^ of all the papers 
relating to the wiat of LeasyueU, sod o full account of the pr^ 
ceediags agabst him. • 
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obliged to abandon his extrayagent undert^n^ i cent. 
and tiius bis idle attoxwt-eame to nothing [p]. ; 

XXiV< The most acote -and eminent tlte “ j 
Atheists of this centuiy, whose extern repra»ealed 
the Supreme Author of all thinp, as a 
bound oy the eternal and immutable laws of 
necessity or &te, was Benedict Spinoz^ a Fortu- 
guese Jew. This man, who died- at the Hague 
in 1677 , observed^ in. his conduct, the rules of 
wisdom and probity, mtu^ betterthan many who 
profess theniiwlves Cbristtans, nor did he ever 
endeavour to perrert the sentiments, orto ecwrupt 
the morals of those with whom he Kved, of to 
inspire, in his discourse, a contempt of religion 
or virtue [^]. It is true, indeed, that in his writ¬ 
ings, more especially in those that were published 
alter his death, he mmntains openly, that God and 
the Universe are one and the same Being, and 
that all things happer^by the eternal and immu¬ 
table law of nature, L e. of au ail-comprehending 
and infinite Being, that exists and acts by an 
invincible necessity. This doctrine leads directly 
to consequences equally impious and absurd; for 
if the prindple now mentioned be true, each indi¬ 
vidual is his own God, or, at least, a part of the 

[ Mollcri Cimbris Litentt, ton. 1 . p. 304^ and Iswpge 

ad HUtoriara Chenonea. Cirnb. part 11. cap. t 1. tect. rtU. p. l64, 

-—La Croae, Entretiena nir divers Sujeta d’lrwtotn, p. 400. 

Tlie Hfe of Spinoza hat been accurately }mttea by Cole- 
ru8i whose perfomtance was published at the Ha^ue, in Svo, in 
the year 1706. But a more ample-and circuiastantial account- 
of this singular man has been given by Lenglet du Fresnoy, and 
u prefixed to BoulainviHier’s Expoirition of the Doctrine (rf Spi¬ 
noza, which was published at Amsterdam, under the title of 
Brussels, in ISmo, in the year 1731. See also ^yle'a Diction¬ 
ary, at the article Spinoza, Loighst dn fVeenoy r^ublished 
the work of Colerus, and added to it aeveral anecdotes and dr- 
cunutences, borrowed from a Life of Spinoza, written by an in- 
femoua profligate, whose name was Lucas, and who practised 
phyuc at the Hague. See below, fi>e notes [jar] ud Qy]. 
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CKST. universal Delt^i and is, therefore, impeccable and 

^ ^ ^ evident that 

Spinoza wai seduced into this mcmetrotts system 
by the OuAonan philosophy, of which he was a 
pasttOTflte admiral and ^kh was the perpetual 


The iwned Fsbridiu, ia his Bibiiothscs Gnees, lir. r. 
atrt ul* p* 119» snd JeDiche&> m hU Histcris ^inosiimi Lehn- 
hofisoi, p. 5a^73« have gi?^ w sa aipple list of the writen 
vbo hSTf refined the of ^isoss. The ml opinion 

which tbi^ subtile eophiit estertsioed cooeerutf^ tU Dettf» is ta 
be lesmed ia his EtUcks, that were puUished after his deaths 
Slid QOt in hie Trseutus Thaologic^PoHtieut, which was printed 
dtirhig bii lih For in this Utter Treatise be rsMons like one 
who wae persuaded that tbara exists so Eternal Deity> distinct 
from matter and the univecsei who has sent upon earth a 

designed to forta men to ihc peactice of ^nevolsnre and 
justice, wd has cooftnoed Uiat ^ciigSoa hy events of a w(in« 
derful and astonishio^, though not ^ e supereatural kind. But 
in his Ethicks be throws off die tnask, ezplaiu dearly his sen- 
riments, and endcavouri to deraoostrate, tliat ilie Deity is no* 
thing more than the uoiverae^ producing a series of Decessary 
movements or acts, in consequence of its own intrinsic, immu¬ 
table, and irresistible energy. This diversity of senrimeots that 
appears in the different productions of Spinoza k a sufficient re- 
futation of those who, fom^g the estiznate of bis system from 
his Tractatus Uteologico-PoUtioas alone, pronounce it less per¬ 
nicious, and its author less impiousi than they are generally sup¬ 
posed to be. But, on tbs other hand, how shall this dirorsity 
be accounted for ? Are we to suppose that Spinoza proceeded 
to atheism by gradual steps or is it rather more probable, that, 
during bis life, he pnid^dy concealed bis real sentunenta? 
Which of these two is the case it is not easy to determine; it 
appears, however, from testtmovues every way worthy of credit, 
thgi he never, during hk wb<^e life, either or attempted 

to snike, eonverta to iireligioo: nerw said any tiling in pubKc 
that tended to encourage disTespectfidseBtiinents of tbe Supreme 
Being, or of the wmbip that is due to him; nay, it is well 
known, on the centnry, that, when snl^cts of a religious nature 
were incidentally treoW ia the course of eonversarion where he 
was present, be always expressed himself with the utmost de¬ 
cency on tbe ocemioD, and often with an sir of piety and leri- 
ousacss that was more adapted to edify iliati to give offence. 
See Dea Maineaux, Vie do M. de S« Evramond, p* 117, torn, u 
of his works. This appmits ^so ovident from the Letters that 
are pubhshed in Lis posthumous works. 
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of his zbeditfttiOQ aod stadf. H#?h9g c£nt. 
a(h»ptedthatgenettiprix»dplei sboatwhiebphdoso- 
phers ’of all seots'ym ^i^Ffeod j that all **. 

possessed by the Deity ia tibo laoet eminent d6* ’ 

gree; aiidhavh^added[io^iB|HHindple,aBeqti4Hy 
evident, the obimon of Des Cartes, that there ai'b 
only two realities in batore, t)w>ught and exten¬ 
sion, the one essential to spint, and ^ other to 
matter [«]; the nataral coMecfoeoce of Uus was, 
that he dic^d attribute to the Bol^ both these 
realities, even thought and extension, in an emi- 
nentdegree; or, in other words, should represrat 
them as iirilaite and immense in God. Hence the 
transition seemed e{uy Onoogh toihht enormOns 
system, wluch confounds God with Ihc Universe, 
represents them as one and the same Beii^, and 
supposes only one substance from whence all things 
proceed, and into which th^ all return. It is na¬ 
tural to observe here, that even the friends of Spi¬ 
noza are obliged to aoknoadedge, that this system 
is neither attended with that li}mioous persj^uity, 
nor that force of evidence, ^Uiat are proper to 
make proselytes, It'is too dark, too inmcate, 
to allure men from the belief of those truths re< 
lating to the Ddty, which the works of natore, 
and the plainest dictates of reason, are perpetually 
enforcing upon the human tnind. Accordingly, 
the followers of Spinoza tell us, without he- 
sita^ou, that it is rather hy the suggestions of 
a cwtain sense, Uian by the isvestigaUons of 
reason, that his doctrine is to be oomprehebded; 
and that it is of such a natiif^ as to be ^ily mis- 

tS" CO faypolfawM of Dm Cste* ii not, tt4 

pmeitwd with nAcU»t teamsy jad pEoeineit, bf wriog! 
dkot he looked upoa tbouj^ m enidalto mirit, wd'esiett- 
eien m o M c atiel i» natter; iiBM b ia wrfl fa>ow%' ihit thie 
philoaopliSr «e»kiered Aooghc aa -veiy e eeamia Or SoIk 
M ance of the aool, ond 'easwiioa «a the nrp ewenee had 
eubatanoe of matter. 

VOL. V. 


I 
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CENT, understood even by^ persons of the greatest saga* 

city and penetration [?]• The disciples of Spinoia 

ij '-'j assume tbe'4enomination of Panthnsts, choosing 

rather to derive their distinctive title from the 

nature of their doctrine, than fh)m the name 

% 

4 

4 

llim k c&etMiiAf no nun on littlo ncqulntfid with the 
<*htricter of Bovk, u to thitik him void of discernment nod Baga** 
dtjr; end je% tW moot iuhtle meuphyncian hue been secured by 
the foUowem of SpotoOf of mimndentundiog and lokr^reeeatb^ 
tho doctrine of diot^POndmiet, nod eonneqiiently of nnewering it 
wtth very little tiriidity* See Bayle'e Dictiontiyy et the article 
SpliKWi HiiB charge b brought againet Bajde, with peruJiar 
leverity, by L. Meier» in his Prepare to the PoethumoK% Works 
of Spinonj in e^icji» after oompUoing of the mierepresentationa 
that have been given of the opinions (rf that writer, he pretends 
to maSnt^ dmt hk syetem vae, t’ every pomt, coDformable to 
the dootrinev of Christianity* B^jlaifVviUiera, also, anotlier of 
Spinota'e cotnmentaton and ad^>CHtea, declares, in hk preface 
to a book, whose pcr6dions title is mentioimd below in note [y], 
that all the antagonku of that ftmoui Jew either ignorantly 
misunderstoodr or malidously pcrveited, h\n true doctrine; Ins 
words m x Lev Refutations ^ Spinoaa m'ont induit a juger, 
ou que les auteurs n'aroient pas voulu mettre la doctrine, 
qu'ik comhattent, dans une evidence suflisante, ou quHls 
I'avoient mal ontendue, p. 15S.~But now, if this Im true, if 
the doctrine of Spinon be not only far beyond the compre* 
hension of the vulgar, but also difficult to be understood, and 
liable to be mistaken and misrepresented by men of the most 
acute parts sad the moat eminent abilities, wbat ts the most 
obvious conclusiool dcducible from ffiii fact? It is plainly this, 
that the greatest part o( the Spiaoeiets, whose sect is sup^ 
poeed by some to be very oumerous in Europe, have adopted 
the doctrine of that ftmous atheist, not so much from a 
coimction of its truth, founded on an examination of its in¬ 
tricate contents, as from the pleMire they take in a system 
that promises tmpuni^ to dl truMressions Uiat do not come 
within the cogniaance of the civil hw, and thus let loose the 
reins to every irregular appedte and passion. For it would 
be senaelees, itx the Ugheet degree, to imapne, that the pre¬ 
tended multitude of Um Spinmsta, maey ^ whom aever once 
dreamed of eKercieiAg their minds io the punait of truth, or 
mcciistoming them to pbiloaophical dkcussioiv should ail accu¬ 
rately compreheiid a system, whiclw aocording to their own ac¬ 
count has eoeaped die penetmdaa aed sagaeity of the greatest 
genhisoa. 
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of their maeter [»]. The n]oat noted nqembers cent. 
of this strange sect were a physician, whose 
name was Lewis Meier [m»3i & certain person called ■ ' i 


^u2 ToUndf unable to purebiM blmiiclf a ^Unnar, eompewed 
10 d publiUiedi in order to supply the Jivp demude of hufi^ri 
an in&moui end impioue book under tbe fbllowuw dtle \ Pan^ 
tbeisneon; «r6, Formula celebrinde Socktatia Socr»tic«> in 
T 1 O 0 Particubu dinev; qu» PantheieteraiD, «ive aodaliumt con¬ 
tinents 1« Moree ot Axiomaut Nnroeu et iliyoaophiam; 
Lihertatem et non &Ueoteto legem neque falfeodains &c. The 
deeigQ of tbia book, rrliieb waa publiaW in 8to. at Ixndon, in 
the year 1720, appeara by tbe titlo^ It via intended to drav a 
picture of tbe licentloua moride and prineiplee of hia* hrelbreo the 
PantljOHta, under the fictitiuua description of a Socratical Society, 
which (hey are repreeented aa bolding in all tlie fdacea where they 
are diapej'^ed. In the Socratict], or rather Bacchanal bn Society, 
deitcribe<i in thia pemicioua work, the preaident and membera are 
laid to convene freely on aemal euhjecta. There b alto a Fomi 
or Liturgy read by the preiident, who ofiiciatee aa prieat, and ii 
anaweretl by tlte assembly in euitable retponaea. He recom- 
menda eanie^ly to the luemhcn of the Society, the care of truth, 
liberty, and healtJi: exborta tliem to gutnl against aupeniition, 
that b, religion; and rcada aloud to them, by way of Imoo. 
ceitnin aelect pa«aagei out of Cicero and Seneca which seem to 
favour irrehgioiu Hib collei^^um promise aolemuly to coaform 
tbcTOfelves to hie injunctiona ard eihortationa. Sometimes tbe 
whole fraternity b so animated with entjiunaam and joy, Uiat 
they all raise tlieir voices tt^ther, and sing certain veraea out 
of the ancient Latin poets, that are MiitaUe to tbe larva and prin- 
riplea of their sect See Dei Maizeaiix, Life of John Inland, 
p. 77,—BIMiotlieqiie Angloisc, tom. eiii. p. U* p* If the 

Puntlieistical community i>e really such as It ts here represented, 
It is not 80 much the duty of wise and good inen to dispute 
whh or refute its members, as it b tbe bu^fncie of the civil 
uiagistrote to prtwent such licentious 'and turt^ukat apinta from 
trouhling the order of loclety, and seducing honeit dtireos 
from their religious principles, and tbe dudes of (heir respective 
stations. 

[w] HiU Miier wos tbe person who transkUd into I^tin the 
pieces that Spinossa had composed in the Dutch langu^; who 
assisted him in bis last moments, after liaviog attempted, in vun, 
to remove hts disorder; and who pabKahed hie Poathumoiis 
Works with a Preface, in whkh, with great impudence and little 
siicreasy he endeavours to prove, that (be do^rine of Spioora 
diflbrx in nothing from that of the Goapel. Meier it also tbe 
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CTNT. Luras^^ij], Count Boulainvilliw^ [y], and some 
^ '• otbera, equally contemptible on account of their 
J y sentitnenta ttid morals. 


tutkar % W«ll-ltaowB trettite, thus entitled, Fhiloiopbia Scrip- 
turn InietpfM, Leatheropolis 1 B66s in 4to, in which tiie merit 
end etkthorilf of the isoed writiofe ere escamined by the dlctetei 
of phibeo^ya that b to my, of the philoeophy of Mr. Mder. 

^3 Lacee wta a pbyriciaii et the Hague, and waa os 
fvnotia for what be calM hh Qusntmeneee, ae he wm infamous 
OB account of tiie profligacy of hb mor^. He left behind him 
a Life of Spinoae, from whence Lengbt do TVeanoy took all the 
a^Iditioiis that he made to the life of that athebt^ written by 
Colents. He abo composed a woric which b itill handed about, 
and bought at an emvagant pricoi by thoae in wboee judgment 
rarity and impiety are equivalent to merit. This work is en¬ 
titled, VEsprit de Spinoaa, and enrp* -eea infinitely, in atheistical 
prohfieness, even those productions of Spinosa that are looked 
upon ai the most pernicious; so br hee this mnerable writer loet 
tight of every dictate of prudence, and triumphed even over the 
rettraitite of shame. 

([y] This fertile anti copioas, but paradoxical and incon¬ 
siderate writer, w abundantly known by hb various pro<1 actions 
relating to the Histo^ and rolitioal State of the French Nation, 
by a certain prolix Fable, entitled, The Life of Mahomet, and 
by the adverse turm of fortune that pursued him. His character 
was so made up of mconsistendes and contradictions, that he is 
almost equally chargeable with superstition and atliemm; fm* 
though he adinowledged no other deity than the uuiveise or 
nature, yet he looked upon Mahomet as authorised by a divine 
comtnbsioa to instruct mankind; and be was of opinion, that 
tbe fote of nations and the destiny of individuals, could bo fore¬ 
known, by an attentive o b asrration of tbe stars, llius the man 
was, at the same time, an atheist and an astrologer. Now this 
medley of a mao was greatly concerned, ih consequence, 
forsooto, of bb ardent seal fbr ih^ public good, to see the ad- 
tsirabb doctrine at Spinoxa so gmiendly misunderstood, and 
there fm e be formed the tandable design of expoundii^, illtis- 
trating, and accommodating it, as is done with rrapect to the 
doctrinss of the Go^l in books of piety to onlinary rapaci¬ 
ties. This dealga, indeed, be etecut^ but not eo fi^^unately 
for his master as be might fondly imagine; since it ^ipeared 
most evidently, from his own aecouM of the system ef ^noxa, 
that Bayte, and tim etiwr writen who 4tid vepressnted his 
doctrine as fepagnmit to the ptauiesi dictatoa of reason, and 
uttarty dfsinictive of all vHigiou, had judged rightJy> and were 
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XXV. 'nie prt^essive aud fiouriBhipg state of tlnt. 
the arts and sciences in the eeventeenth eentuty 
is abundantly known; and ve see the effeotSi apd 
enjoy the the efforts then made for the _ 

advancement oJf lemming. Xo branch of litera-^eri'^' 
tore seemed to be neglected. l<og^o, philosophy, 
history, poetry, and rhetoric} in a word, all the 
sciences that ^ong to the re^>eotive provinces of 
reason, experience, obsmation, genius, memmy, 
and imagination, were onltivated and improved 
with remarkable success thimoghout the Christian 

Beithsr mialdd by ignoruw nor tenerity. In nbort, Uio book 
of BoulAinyillien aet atbeiim md Impioty of Spinon in 4 
much more door and ttrUdog \\At than ew they bad app«ftr«d 
before. Thut iafaffloun booky which wip varthy of etemd oblT- 
vion, wai puUUhed by Laaglef du F^r4toy» wbo> that it might be 
bought with aeidityi and ^dthout raractance, prefixed to it 
the attiaeting, but titljO, A HefuUdon of the Erron 

of Spinoxa; addiagi indeed^ to it eozse aqmrate pieceS) to which 
thU title iAay» in some meiiure« be bought applicable; the whde 
title runs thus: Rehitatioo dea Erreufsdk Benoit Spinotay 
par hf. de Fenetoa, Arcberfiqua de Cambi^i par le Pere Lami 
Benediotin» et par M. le Comte de BooIainTilliers^ arec la Vie de 
Spinoza, ecrite pv Jean Cofenis, roiniitre de I'Egliee Lutherie&ne 
de la Haye, augmentee dcbeaucoup de partieulantie tiroes (Tune 
Vie Maauacrite de ce Pbiloiophe, Wt par ua ie aes Amis (this 
friend was bucae, the atheistic^ pbyai«aa menticmed in the pre« 
ceding note) a Bruxellea, clias Francois F^jp^of, 17S1, in ISmo. 

Here we see the pdiaos and the autuipte joined together, but the 
latter perfidiously distributed in a mawer and measure every way 
iDsuilicieiit to Tsmore the aoxious e&ots of the former; in a 
word, the wolf is shut up wish Ae Ihe account and de¬ 

fence of die jMoeopby Spioeea* given by Boukinrinieia under 
the iiuidioue dtle cl a Refutatioui takes up the greatest part of 
(bis book, and ia placed first and not (he bst in older, as the title 
would inslauate. BeaMee, the w^de contents of Ats modey 
lection are not eQua)flra(^d in the for at (he ^d^of k we 
find a Latin Treati^ a&dtled, Cenamen Ph&osc^hiniin propu^* 
nets Veritatis dirinm et natunUs adversus Jo. BreSenbdrgti 
principia, in fine anaeia. TU$ pliilasophical controversy contains 
a Defence of the D^ttnoe of Spinpaa, by Bred^Wg; and a 
Hefiitatiop of that £)efooce by liuc Otebio, a learned Jewish 
physician at Ameterdao, Siod was utM pt^ubed io 8 toi in die 
year 1703. 
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CENT, world. While the learned men of this happy 
period discovered sucli zeal for the inwovement 
gicT. of science'} their zeal was both indeed and 
directedbyoneof the greatest andrai'est geniuses 

that ever arose for the instruction of ulankind. 

« • 

This was PVanoU Bacon, Lord Verulan),-who, 
towards the commencement of this century, open* 
ed the paths that lead to true philosophy in his 
admtraole works It must be acknowledged, 
indeed, that the rules he prescribes, to direct the 
researches of the studious, are not all practicable, 
amidst the numerous prejudices and impediments 
to which the nfXMt zealous inquirers are exposed 
in the' pursuit of truth} and it appears plainly 
that this great inan, to whose elevated and 
comprehensive g^ius til thihgs seemed easy, 
was at certain times so far carried away by the 
vastness of his conceptions* as to require from 
the application and abilities of men more than 
they were capable of performing, and to desire 
the end, without always examining whether the 
means of attaining it were possible. At the same 
time it must be confessed mat a great part of the 
improvements in learning, and of the process in 
science that were made in Europe during this 
century, was owing to the counsels and directions 
of this extraordinary man. Tbis is more especi. 
cdly true of the improvements that were made in 
natural philosophy, to which noble science Bacon 

did; such important service as is alone sufficient 

■ ■ ■ - , * . 

Mm in Iiu De Dignitata et Augment 

6m Sdentiarum, And in his Novum Organum* . See the life of 
. that man Aai is prefixed to the laat edition of his Works 

published by MiIlAr, in four rohitnee' id feho^Bibliotbeaue 
Diitai^qu^, tom. ’xV, p. 1S&—In Hr. Malht’s life of Ba^a 
there U a particular and mtereeting acGopnt of .bis noble attempt 
to reform the miaershle philosophy that prevmled before Ihs time. 
See also Vohaire, Melanges de Littemtare^ &c« in the fourth 
lOlsnie of his Works, chap, xir* p. 9i&. 
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to render hie name immortal. He opened thp 
eyes of those who, hod been led blindiold sict. 'i. 
the dubious authority of traditionary syi^tezh^ 
and the uncertain directory of hypothesU and 
conjecture. He led them to Nature, that they 
might consult tbat oracle directly and near, at 
hand, tmd receive, her answers; mid, by the 
introduction of experimental iimuiry, he plaeed 
philosophy upon a new and solid h^is. {t was 
thus undoubtedly that he removed: the prejudices 
of former times, which led men to consider all 
human, knowledge as circumscribed within the 
bounds of Greek and Latin erudition, and an 
acquaintance with the more elegant and iiber^ 
arts; and thus, in the vast r^onaof nature, he 
opened scenes of instruction and science, which, 
although hitherto unknown or disregarded, were 
infinitely more noble and sublime, and much more 
productive of solid nourishment to the minds of 
tlie wise, than that kind of learning tliai was in 
vogue before his time. 

XXVI. It is remarkable, in general, that thoMmaip*. 
sciences of natural philosophy, roathemados. and 
astronomy, were carried in tbis.century, in all, the tic*, 
nations of Europe, to such a high de^ee of nerr 
fection, that they ^emed to rise, all of a suduen, 
from the puny weakness of infancy to state of 
full maturity. There is certainly no sort of com¬ 
parison between the philosophers, mathematicians, 
and astronomers of the sixteenth and seviwteenth 
centuries. The former look like plgmt^, when 
compared with the ^gantic stature ^ the latter. 

At the head of th^ latter appears Galilei, the 
ornament of natural scdence in Italy, who was 
encoui-aged, in his astronomical researches and 
discoveries, by the munificence and prote^io'n of 
the Grand Dukes of Tustsmy fa]. After this 
aroseiti France Des Cartes and GaMon<fi> who left 

HeriYiifttf'd Acta Philosepfa. pan X|V^ p. i!6L pan 
^V. p* 467. part XVil. p. 803. 
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CENT, behind them a great number of eminent dieciplea i 
in Denmark, Tycho Brahe j in England, Boyle 
and Newton} in Germany, Kepler, Hevelius, 
and XittlmitZ; and, in Switzerland, the two Ber. 
nonlU. These philosophers of the first magni- 
tudoj if I may use that expression, excited sura a 
spirit of emulation in Eurof^, and were followed 
by such a multitude of admirers and rivals, that, 
if* we except those countries that had not yet 
emeiged fiora a state of ignorance and borbariem, 
there was scarcely any nation that could not boast 
of possessing a profound mathcmatican, a famous 
astronomer, or an eminent pliilosophcr. Nor 
were the dukes of Tuscany, however distinguished 
by their hereditary zeal for the sciences, and their 
liberality to the learned, ihe only patrons of 
philosophy at this time; since it is well known 
that the monarclis of Great Britain and Franco, 
Charles II. and Lewis XIV. honoured the 
sciences, and those that cultivated them, with 
their protection and encouragement. It is to the 
munificence of these two princes that the Royal 
Society of London, and the Academy of Sciences 
at Paris, owe their origin and establishment, their 
privileges, honours, and endowments: and that 
we, of consequence, are indebted for the interest- 
ing discoveries that have been made by these two 
learned bodies, the end of whose institution is the 
study and investigation of nature, and the culture 
of all those arts and sciences that lead to truth, 
and are usefiil to mankind [^]. These establisli- 

C&J'llie IIiAUnyofUie Soriety of London waBTO^lished 
hy Dr. Sprftt, in 4^ in the year 17S2*. See the BiUUotb. An- 
gloise, tom. xi. p. 1* The History of de Academy of Paris haa 
been cumpoaed by Fontenelle. The mder n^ find 4 comparison 
betn’MR diese two learned bocHea in the fopith Tolume the 
wi^ks of Voltaire^ entitled de Littentore et de Philo- 

fiophie, cflp. xxri. p. 317. , ' 

* A nach xaora intarmdef and hUtory ef this mccuble 

Baeitfty hu Utviy bsf& cotnpotrt tad publiaiid br Dr. BlfdiV iu Inruvd 
SecfLUr;. 
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raents, and the inquliies they were eo naturally cent. 
adapted to encourug*; and promote, proved 
only beuclicial, in the higheiit degree, to the civil t 
interests of mankind, but were also productive 
inestimable advantages to Uia cause true re¬ 
ligion. By these inquiries, the empire of super¬ 
stition, which is always the bane of genuine piety, 
and often a source of rebellion and calamity in 
sovereign slates, was greatly shaken; by them the 
fictitious prodigies that had so long ^Id miser¬ 
able mortals in a painful state of servitude and 
terror, were deprived ol their influence j by them 
natural religion was built upon solid foundations, 
and illustrated with admirable perspicuity and 
evidence; as by them the infinite perfections of 
the Supreme Ik'ing Avero demonstrated with the 
utmost clearness and force from the frame of tho 
universo in general, and also from tho structure 
of its various parts. 

XXVII. The intprovcinents made in history, HUtoy. 
and more especially the new degrees of light that 
Avere IhroA^-ri upon (he ancient history of the 
church, were of enjinent service to the cause of 
genuine Christianity. Forthustheoriginalsources 
and reasons of many absurd o(>iiiione and institu¬ 
tions, which antiquity and I'ustom hod rendered 
sacred, were discovered and exposed in' their 
proper colours; and innumerable errors, that had 
possessed and perplexed the anxious spirits of the 
credulous and superstitious multitude, were hap¬ 
pily deprived, of their authority and influence. 

Thus, of consequence, the cheeml light of truth, 
and the calm repose and tranquillity that attend 
it, arose u^n the minds of many, and human, 
life was delivered from the crimes that have he^' 
sanctifled by superstition, and ihom the.tum^ts 
aT>d agitations in which it has so often involved 
unhappy mortals. The advantages ibid flowed 
from the improvement of faistorkal knowledge. 
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CENT, arc botb innumerable and inestimable. By this 
many pious and ^cellent persons, :tfhom igno- 

MCT. Qj, njaiioe had branded, with tlie ignomi- 

nious of heretics, were delivered from re- 
proaoh, recovered their good fame, and thus were 
secured against the malignity of superstition. By 
this .it ^peared, that many of those relip^ious con¬ 
troversies, which had divided nations, fi'iends, and 
fruniliM, and involved so often sovereign states 
in bloodshed, rebellion, and crimes of the most 
horrid kind, were 'owing to the most trifling and 
contemptible effuses, to the ambiguity and ob¬ 
scurity of contain theological phrases and terms, 
to superstition,: ignorance, ajid envy, to ghostly 
pride and ambition. By this it was demonstrated 
with the fullest evidence, that maiiy of those reli¬ 
gious rittt and ceremonies, which bad been long 
conridered as of divine institution, were derived 
from the most inglorious sources, being either 
borrowed from the manneni and customs of bar- 
btu^us nati<n^ or invented with a design to de¬ 
ceive the i^orant and credulous, or dictated by 
the idld visions of senseless enthusiasm. By this 
the ambitious intingues of the bishops and other 
ministers of rel^pn, who, by peifrdious arts, bad 
encroached upon the prerogatives of the throne, 
usurped a oonsiderable part of its authority and 
revenues, and held princes in subjection to tbeir 
ruke by terrors of the church, were brought to 
light. And to mention uo more instances, it 
wtt» by the lamp of history that those councils, 
whose decrees so long been r^arded as infal¬ 
lible aod sacred, and^revered as dictates of 
celesti^ wisdom, weie eahibited.io.the attentive 
observer as assemblies where an odious mii^tnre of 
ignorance and knavery veiy fr^uently presided. 
Our happy e^rience, ill these lattei^ times, fur. 
nishes daily instances of* the salutary effects of 
these important discoveries on the state of the 
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Christian church, and on the condition of all its cent. 
members. Hence flow that lenity and moderati^ 
that are mutually exercised by those who diffef < ^ ‘ j 
from one another in their religious sentiments; ~ 
that prudence and caution that are used in estio 
mating opinions and deciding coDtroversies; that 
protection and support that me granted to men of 
worth, when attached by the malice of bigotry; 
and that visible diminutton of the eiroie, frauds, 
crimes, and cruelties, with which superstition for¬ 
merly embittered the pleasures of human life, and 
the enjoyments of social intercourse. 

XXVIII. Many of the doctors of this century ttm itoSjr 
applied themselves, with eminent success, to 
study of Hebrew and Greek literature, and ofiuiguag«t. 
the Oriental languages and antiquities. And, 
as their progress in these kinds of erudition was 
rapid, so, in many instances, was the use they 
made of them truly excellent and laudable. For, 
by these succdurs, they were enabled to throw light 
on many difficult passages of the sacred writings 
that had been iU understood and injudiciously 
applied, and which some had even employed in 
supporting erroneous opinions, and giving a plau¬ 
sible colour to perniciout dootrihes. Hence it 
happened, that many patrons and promoters of 
popular notions, and visionary and groundless 
fancies, were deprived of the ffillaoious arguments 
by which they maintained their errors. It cannot 
also be deni^ that the cause of reli^on received 
considerable l^nefit from the labours of those, 
who either endeavoured to pi^rve the purity and 
elegance of the Latin language, or' who, behold¬ 
ing with* emulation the example the French, 
employed their industiy in improving and polish¬ 
ing the languages of their respective eonotriee. 

For it must be evidently both honourable and ad¬ 
vantageous to the Christian church to have always 
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in its bosom men of learning qualified to vnite 
and discourse upon theolo^cal subjecte adth pre¬ 
cision, elegance, ease, and perspicuity, that so the 
ignorant and perverse may be allured to receive 
insbuction, and also bo able to comprehend with 
fisoility the instructions they receive. 

XXIX. The rules of morality and practice, 
which were imd down in the sacred writings by 
»>ii>«uea. Christ and his apostles, a^nmed an advant^e- 
oua form, received new illustraUons, and were 
supported upon new and solid principles, when 
that great system of lew that results from the 
constitution of nature, and the dictates of right 
reason, began to be studied with more diligence, 
and investigated with mor.^ accuracy and perspi¬ 
cuity than had been the casie in preceding ages. 
In this sublime study of the law of nature the 
immortal Grotius led the way in his excellent 
book Concerning the Rights of War and Peace; 
and such was the dignity and importance of the 
subject, that his labours excited the zeal and emu¬ 
lation of men of the most eminent genius and 
unities [c], who turned their principu attention 
to this noble science. How much the labours of 
these great men contributed to assist the ministers 
of the Gospel, both in their discourses and writ¬ 
ings concerning the duties and obligations of 
Christians, may be easily seen by comparing the 
boolffl of a practical Ifiml that have been pub¬ 
lished rince the period n<rw imder consideration, 
^th those that were in vc^ue before that time, 
f 1^” There is scarcely a discoui'se upon any sub¬ 
ject of Christian morality, how inconsiderable 
soever it may be, that does not bear soihe marks 
of the improvement which was introduced into the 


• » 

Se« Adam. Frid. Glai^, Kistoria Juris Natune ; to which 
it auhjoineJ his Bibliolheci Jwit Nauine «t Geatiain. 
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science of morals by those men, who studied cent. 
that science in the pa^s of nature, in the IVame 
and constitution of ration^ and moral b<nn^ * 
and in the relations by which they are rende^ 
members of one great family, under the inspec¬ 
tion and government of one common and uni¬ 
versal Parent^* If is unquestionably certiun, 
that since this period the dictates of natural law, 
and the duties of Christian morality, have been 
more accurately defined; certain evangelical pre¬ 
cepts, whose nature and foundations were but 
imperfectly comprehended in the times of old, 
more clearly illustrated; the simeriority which 
distinguishes Uie morality of the Grospel mom that 
course of duty that is dedudble from the mere 
light of nature, more fully demonstrated \ and 
those common notions and general principles, 
which are the foundations of moral obligation, 
and are every way adapted to di^cl all doubts 
that may arise, and all controv^ies that may 
be started, conceraing the nature of cvangebcal 
righteousness and virtue, established with greater 
evidence and certainty. It may also be added, 
that the impiety of those infidels who have had 
the effrontery to maintain that the precepts of 
the Gospel are contrary to the dictates of sound 
reason, repugnant to the constitution of our 
nature, inconsistent with the interests of civil 
society, adapted to enervate Uie mind, and to draw 
men off from the business, the dutie^ and enjoy¬ 
ments of life [e], has be^ much more triumph¬ 
antly refuted in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries than in any othet period of the Chris^ 
tian churdi. 

[^d2 This Brntenctf Ixgiftnuig witb ^ Thare k 9ekree\y t dis- 
coume/’ and andiog with ^ UniTMd Parents*' iit added by Uie 
tmnaJaeer. 

[tf] HotiM. Contr. Soc. 
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CENT. XXX. To these reflections upon the state of 
learning and science in general, it may not be 
improper to add a pai^icular and separate account 
The state ^ pn^css ood TCTolutions of philosophy in 
^he^A^tho Kristian schools.' At the be^nning of this 
eectwy almost all the European philosophers 
tic divided into two dasses, one of which com- 

prehended the Peripatetics, and the other the 
Cljemiste, or Fire-philosophers, as they were often 
styled. These two classes contended warmly for 
many yean which should have the pre-eminence; 
and a great number of laboured.and subtile pro¬ 
ductions were pubiished during the course of this 
philosophical contest. The Peripatetics were in 
possession of the professorships in almost all the 
schools of learning, and looked upon all such as 

S resumed, either to reject, or even amend the 
octrines of Aristotle, as objects of indignation, 
little less criminal than U^iton and rebels. It 
is however observable, that the greatest part of 
these supercilioos and persecuting doctors, if wc 
except those of the academies of Tubingen, Altorf, 
Julicrs^ and Leipsic, were Jess attached to Ari¬ 
stotle himself than. to his modern interpreters 
and cornmeiitatore. The Chemists spread them- 
s^ves through almost all Europe, and assumed the 
obscure and ambiguous title of Rosecrucian Bre¬ 
thren [|/], which drew at first some degree of re- 


f/*] The title of RoftecnieiM>e evidently denotes the rhemical 
philoiOiAmy sad those who blended the doctrineii of reKgion with 
the secrete of diemistry. The deaomi nation itself is drawn from 
the science of edteudstry; and they only who are acquainted with 
the pecdiar{aogua^of the chetrdsts can usdmtaDd its true vili¬ 
fication sad enei^/ It is not eoropounded, as many imagine, of 
the two words roio snd erKr, which signify and mss, but 
of the latter of these words, tod ths iMtn word roe, which aigoi- 
fiefl dew> Of all flstural bodies, deuf is the most powerful dissol¬ 
vent of gold. The cross, in the dseAical styl^ is equlraleut to 
Mcatue the figure of die cross X exhibits, at the same 
lime, the three letters of which the word /tor, u c. iiffht, is com- 
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spect, as it seemed to be boitowed from tbe'anas cent. 
of Luther, wdiicb were a cross placed upon a r^. 

They inveighed a^tnt the Perij^tetics with a 
singular d^ree bittemeEft and animosity, repi^ 
sented them as corrupters both of reli^on and 
philosophy^- and publrsoed a multitude of treatkre 
against tMm, which disCorered little else than 
their folly and their nudice. At the head of these 
fanatics were Robert Fludd a native of 
England, and a man of surprising genius; Jacob 
Behmen, a shoemaker, who lived at C^rlitz; 
and Michael Mayer [A]. These leaders of 


pounded. Now Ua U cgBod by tliia wet tbe iee<l or roenstruiim 
of the red dragon; or, in other words, that grt^ ^d corporeal 
light, which, when properly digeetod and modified, 
goldo From all thi$ H followa, tiM a Roeecrueian philoMpher it 
one who, by the intervention andastittanceof the dew, eeekt for 
light, OTp in other words, die tuhetence called the Phlloiopher't 
Stone. AH other explicationt of ihia term are falte and c^ixne- 
rical. The interpretatiooe that are gives of tt by the chemitte, 
who lore, on all occaaiojit, to inrolre tbemtriree in intricacy end 
darkneee, die lovented merely to deceive tboee who areatrangera 
to their mysteries. The true erfergy and meaning of this deno* 
roination of Rosecrucians did net meuo^ the penetration and 
sagacity of Gassendi, as appears by bis Examen PMIoeopbise 
Fluddame, aeci« xr. tom. ill* opp. p* 861. It was, however, still 
more fully explained by Renaadot, a famotis IVench physiaaa, 
in bis Conferences Publiques, tom, it. p» 67. Utere is a great 
number of materials and anecdotes relating to tbe fraternity, 
rules, observances, and wtitingo of die Rosecnidant (who made 
such a noise in this century), to be found in Arnoldi s Kirchen 
nnd KeU«r41iBtorie, part II. p. 1114, 

^ account of this siagular man, from whose wri- 
ti^ Jacob Behmen derived, all bis mysdcal and rapturous doc* 
trine, Wood s Athenm Oxonienses, Tok L p. 61^ and Histor. at 
Antiq. Acailemim Ozoniensis, lib, H* p. 608^-^!^ an account of 
Hslmoot, father and son, see Hen. Memor. Philosopb.— 

Joacb. Frid« Feller, in MisceHan. I^ibnitiao..*—Several writtfa 
besides Araoldi have given an account of Jacob Bebstfn'*. . 

[A] See Moolari Cimbria Liteim» tom, L p. S76.. 


* Ssf for s (brthvr aeeoaut of Jacob Bebmeii, Sect, II. PSrt II. Chap I* 
8scl. XL. of UuA History. 
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Th£ Suae 

✓ * , 

the «ect fijdlowod Ity Jpho |{elinsiiikk^ 

and tii* 800 Franots, C^ristia^^ I^Mms de 
Ro 8 €Qroth«j,XuWiBaiV; NoHius, 
many, - qf .varioi 0 .fi«D«. . Aa 

'* *^qni and aapiiit ofdoaoord, seem Asqirqi^y 
. lei iq each a society as ihia.' For m tigtmt 
||itt$ itedoctrine is daiTed.ih>n). certain inter- 

n4 amL certain vdighta of imegififitaon^ 

arbich ceil be copiprmendjsd/oor defined, 
an4 is. Buj^ported by oertain testimonies. of the 
extern^ senses, whose reports ere ecpuiUy ilkwory 
bed (^langeaUe $ so U is remarkable) that, amo^ 
the more eminezit wTiters-of this sect) there are 
scarcely any two who adoyt tbq same; traiete 
and sentiments. There ane» nererthelesi, some 
common p«mcip}ee that ere gonerally embraced, 
and that serve as a centre of union to the soriety. 
They all maintain, that the dissolution of bodies, 
by tne power of fire, is the only way through 
which men can arrive at true wisdom, uid come 
to discern the first .principles oLthin^^ They 
all acknowledge a certain analogy and haniiony 
lietween thd powers. nature and the doctrines 
of reli^bn,: and b^cve that the Brity governs 
the kin^om of graoe by. the same laws with 
i^idi M rules the kingdom of nature; and 
hence it.is that they emjdoy. chemical denomina¬ 
tions to 'express the. tilths of . religion. They 
all hold, that there is a sort oS divine enei^, or 
soul difiused through th,e Scmae of the universe, 
which some call Arcbeeu^, ethers the Universal 
Spirit, ond which others mention under different 
appefi^ons. They all talk In the most dliscure 
and superatitiotts manner of whad they call ^e 
signatures of tiling of ttm jpoi^ -of the stars 
over all corporeal beings, andPthe^JparticuIar in¬ 
fluence upon the. bumah of 

magic, and the vari(m8,xank8iimdQt^eriof4l^ons. 
In fine, they all agree in throwing out tlie most 
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enuie, iaoon^reKenstMe notions and Ideas; tire ct^tsit. 
most obficare, quaint, and unosoal expre^ns. 

XXXI. This controversy between tbo Chalets 
and’Peripatetics was buried in silenoe and oblivion, _ . 
as soon as a new and more seemly form of pbilo* 
sophy was presented to the world by two great gwniku. 
men, who reflected a InsCre npon tbe .French 
Gassendi and Dee Cartes. The former, 
whose profound knowledge of mathematics and 
astronomy was accompanied with the most en¬ 
gaging ^oqnence, and an acquaintance with all 
the various branches of solid erudition and polite 
literature, was canon of Digne, and professor of 
mathematics at Paris. The latter, who was a 
man of quality, and bred a soldier, surpassed tiie 
greatest part of his contemporaries in acuteness, 
subtilty, and extent of genius, though be was 
much inferior to Gassendi in point of learning, 
lu the year lO^, Gassendi attacked Aristotle, 
and the whole sect of his commentators and fol¬ 
lowers, with great resolution and ingmiuity [t]; 
but the resentment and indignation which be 
drew upon himself irom all quarters by this bold 
attempt, and the sweetness of hie natural temper, 
which made him an enemy to dissension and 
contest, engaged him to desist, and to suspend an 
enterprise, that, by opposing the prejudices, was 
so adapted to inflame the passions of the learned. 

Hence no more than two books of the work he 
had composed agmnst the Aristotelians'were made 
public; the other five were suppressed [j]. He 
also wrote against Fludd, and, by reAtting him, re- 


^(] The title of this book egsinst tlie Aristotelians is as 
follon^: Exercitationum PsTtidoxicarum advmus Aristoteioos' 
Lihri VIL tn quibus pnecipua tottua Poripstoticte cloctriw fun*, 
ilainenta excutiuntur, opiiiiones vens aut no vie aut ex voiastiuri'' 
bus obaoletop, Atabiltuntur. 

03 Bougerell. Vio Ue GanendiV p* 1? fc 29. 

VOL* V. 0 
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fated at the eame time the Hoseerucian Brethren $ 
and here ti)6 Anstoteliws seemed to behind his 
labours wi& a favourable eye. After > haidos 
overturned several false and visionary mthms of 
philosophy, he begiui to think of suDstituting 
someihing more solid and satisfactory in their 
place, an^ in pursuance of this design, he proceed' 
<5d with the utmost circumspection and caution. 
Ho recommended to others, and followed himself, 
that wise method of philosophical investigation, 
which, with a slow and timorous pace, nses from 
the objects of sense to the discussions of reason, 
and arrives at truth by assiduity, experiment, and 
an attentive observation of the laws of nature; 
or, to express the sam' thing in other words, 
Gassendi struck out that judicious method, which 
by an attention to facts, to the clianges and 
motions of the natural world, leads by degrees 
to general principles, aud lays a solid foundation 
for rational inqujiy. lo the application of this 
method, he had recourse chiefly to mathematical 
succours, from a persuasion that demonstration 
and certmnty were the peculiar fruits of that 
accurate and luminous science. He drew no 
assistance from the science of metaphysics, which 
he overlooked, from an opinion that the greatest 
part of its rules and decisions were too precarious 
to satisfy a sincere inquirer, animated with the 
love of truth [A]. 

XXXII. Des Cartes followed a very diflerent 
method in his philosophical researches. He aban¬ 
doned the mathematics which he bad at first look- 


[^3 See Gamcndi'i Inatiaitiones I%i]oBopliue; t (Uiline 
I'lCKtiiction, whidi take* ap the two firet volume* of his 
woiks «nd in which bis prindpal ticrifpi i* to show, that 
thoke opinioni, of both the aneiont asd modem pliiloMpbera, 
whiih aie deduced from metaphyiuca] principles, hare little 
■oUiliiy, an<l uv geuendly defective in poiut ot evidence and 
peiepk uity. 
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ed as the tree ef-knowledge, and cent. 

the acrence of abstract idea^ or metaphysics, ip 
the iPrestigatioD Pf trath. Having accordingly^^^,^ 
hid dovm .a few general prmdples, whic^ 
seeined to be deduced immediately irom the 
nature man, his first business was to ibrm 
distinct notions of Deity, matter, soul, body, 
space, the universe, and the various parts of which 
it is composed. From these notions, examined 
with attention, compared and combined tc^ether 
according to their mutual relations, connexions, 
and resemblances, and reduced into a kind of 
system, he proceeded still further, and made 
admirable use of them in reforming the other 
branches of philosophy, and giving them a new de> 

f ree of stability ana consistence. This he effected 
y connecting all his branch^ of philosophical 
reasonings in such a manner, that pnnciples and 
consequences followed each other in the most 
accurate order, and that the latter seemed to flow 
ft'om the former in the most natural manner. 

This method of pursuing truth could not fail to 
attract the admiration of many: and so indeed it 
happened; for no sooner had 1^ Cartes published 
his discoveries in philosophy, than a considerable 
number of eminent men, in different parte of 
Europe, who had long entertained a high disgust 
iq;;ain8t the inel^ant and ambiguous jargon of 
the schools, adopted these discoveries with zeal, 
dcclai'ed their approbation of the hew system, and 
expressed their aesirc that its author should be 
substituted in the place of the Peripatetics, as a 
philosophical guide to the youth in the pqblic 
seminaries of learning. On the other hand, the 
Peripatetics, or Aristotelians, seconded by the 
influence of the clergy, whb'apprehendcd that the 
cause of religion was aimed at, and endangered by 
these philosophical innovations, made a pt^igious 
noise, and loft no moans nticmployeil to pvovont 
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CF.NT. the downfatrof their old sj^stem, and to diminish 
the growing reputation of tte new ph^osophy. 

«xequtd this invidiooi; purpose Wim more 
facility, they not only accused- I)es Cartes of the 
most dangerous and pernicious errors, but went 
8Q in the extravagance of their malignity, as 
to bring a charge of atheism against him. This 
furious zeal the Aristotelians will not appear 
so extraordinary, when it is considered that they 
Contended, not so much for their philosophical 
system, asforthehonours,advantag68,‘azidprofits 
they derived from it. The Theosophists, Bose- 
crucians, and Chemists, entered into this contest 
against Des Cartes, but cmiducted themselves 
with more moderation tJiao the Aristotelians, 
notwithstanding tlieir persuasion that tlie Peripa¬ 
tetic philosophy, though chimerical and impious, 
was much less intolerable than the Cartesian 
system [f]. The consequences of this dispute 
were favourable to the progress of science; for the. 
wiser part of the European philosophers, ^though 
they did not all adopt the sentimeots of Dcs 
Cat^s, wereneverthelessenoourogedandanimated 
by his example to carry on their inquiries with 
more freedom from the restraints of traditional 
and personal authority than they had formerly 
done, and to throw resolutely from their necks 
toat yoke of servitude, under which Aristotle and 
his followers had so long kept them in subjection. 

Ciisvmii XXXIII. The most eminent contemporaries 
of Des Cartes applauded in general the efforts 
he made towards the refbnnatiou of philosophy, 
and that noble re^lution with which he bro^ 
the ^lackles of magisterial authority, and struck 
out new paliis, in which he proceeded without a 
guide, in the search after teuth. They also ap. 
proved of his method of Rising, mtji caution and 

rO ^ Bullet, Vie de I>e« Carte«.»»A8 «bo the Gcnen) 
Dictionary et the article Dee Caitee. > 
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aocuracy, from the mOBt Sipple^ and, &b 
tfae primary dictatei reason and to 

tratl» and proposUlptM a more compUz and 
intricate kind, admiCtii^ nolhing aa tnit^ 

that was not cl^ly amL distincUy apprehended 
as such. They went stfll further, and unanimously 
acknowled?^ that he bad made most valuable 
and important di^boveriee tp philosophy, Kid had 
demonstrated several truths, which, before his 
time, were received upon no other evidence than 
that of. tradHaon ana conjecture. But these 
acknowledgments did not hinder some of those 
who made them with the greatest sincerity, from 
finding several essential d^ects in the philosophy 
of this great man. They looked upon his account 
of the causes and principles of natural things to 
be for the most part hypotheticid, founds on 
fancy rather than experienco. Nay, they attacked 
the fundamental principles upon which the whole 
system of his philosopriy was built, such as his 
ideas of the l^ity, of the universe, of matter 
and spirit, of the laws of motion, and other 
points that were connected with these. Some 
of these principles they protmunced uncertain; 
others of a pernicious tendency and adapted 
to engender the most dangerous errors; otners 
again they considered as directly contrary to. the 
langu^ of experience. At the head of these 
objeohws was his own fcl]ow><atia^ Gassendi, who 
had made war before him upon tlie Aristotelians 
and Cheousts; who, in ^genius, w^ his equal ; 
in learning by much bis superior} and whose 
matliematical knowledge was most uncommon mid 
extensive. This formidable adversary directed his 
first attacks against the metaphysical principle 
which supported the whole i^’uctiu^ of the 

Carteriao philosophy. . ffip/proceeded 
further; and in the placedf the physical ijttem 
of Des Caries, substituted one that resembl^ hot 
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CENT, a iittle the natural pbnoe(»fay of Ewcurus, 

xvii. though far superior to it in solidity, much more 
rational, coDustent, and perfect, b^ag founded, 

^ not on the illusory vuions of ftuicy, b^.<m the 
testimony of sense and the dictated of expe¬ 
rience 'This new and sagadous observer of 
nature had not many followers, and his disddes 
were muc^ less numerous than those of Des 
Cartes. But wbat he wanted In number was 
sufficiently ernnpensated by the merit and reputa- 
lion of those who adopted his phil(»sophic8i sys- 
tom; for he was followed by some of the most 
eminent men in Europe, by persons distinraished 
in the highest degree, by their ind^tigable ap¬ 
plication, and their extensive knowledge, botli of 
natural philosophy and iv<athematics. It is edso 
obserrabU, that he bad bat few disciples in his 
own country; but among the English, who in his 
time were remarkable for their application to 
studies of a physical and mathematical kind, a 
considerable number adopted bis philosophical 
system. Nay, it is remarkable, that even those 
cmineiit philosophers and divines, such as Which, 
cot. Gale, Cudworth, and More, who entered the 
lists with Hobbes, (whose doctrine came nearer to 
the principles of Gassendi than to the system of 
Des Cartes,) and revived encient Platonism, in 

fiKj Sec bis DbquiaiUo M^af^iyaics, seu Dubiutioiiec et 

CtfCerii Met^ihWcta^ et Bespcffism wbicli 
«r6 publwhed in th^ third toIohM ^ w works, p. 
n celeWated Fiwcb pliTnicbn, has gireo an accurate view tit 
the philosopbjr of Gassendi in bis ^ridgmeat of it, pobliidied in 
Frcndi at Lyons, tn the year 168^ in ei^t v^nmog In 18mo« 
This abiidgnent will give ibe reader a ctem account of this 
pliilosophy than even ^ worka of Gassendi biowelfi in which 
bis mcaninir is often eaprea^d in an ambiguous manner, and 
which are bestdea loaded wi|b •vpei'&uous motion* The life of 
GaMemli, accaratdy wnttea hy ^BmigeryDe, a ptiest of tito 
oratmy, was pnbKah^ ai Phria in BiUioth. FriD 9 <u«o, 

tom- xirij. p. S5S. 
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order to crush unda* ite wdghtthe phtloeoj^er cent. 
of Malmesboxy, placed ^Oecndi aira Pki^ in 
the same class, and o^ained the aentimeatS' of 
the latt^ in nidi a maimer as to make them 
appear quite ^reecdde tosHiO: prindples of Uie 
former ]«}. 

XX^y. From this perfa>d must be dated thatT*o ims. 
famous sdiism that divided the philosophical voridJU?^^ 
into two great sects, whldb, though almost ^reednt. The 
conceming those pohris that are of the greatest ^ 
utility and importiuice in human life, differ widely tpphywciL 
about the pnnciples of human knowledge, and 
the fundamental points inmt whence the philoso¬ 
pher must ppoceM in his search of truth. Of 
these sects tne one may properly be called Meta¬ 
physical, and the othor Matiiemaiical. The Me¬ 
taphysical sect follows the system of Bes Quaes \ 
the Mathemetioal one directs its r^earchos by the 
principles of Gassendi. The former looks upon 
truth as attainable by abstract reasoning; the 
latter seeks after it observation and ex 
encc. The follower (ff Des Cartes attributes 
to the external senses, and much to meditation 
and discuBwon. The duciple of Gassendi, on the 
contnuy, places HtUe confidence in metaphyseal 
discussion, and has principally recoiuae to the rc- 
orts of s^e, and the contemplation of nature. 

The former, from a small number of abstract 
truths, deduces a loi^ series of propositions in 
order to arrive at a precise and accurate know¬ 
ledge of God and nature, oflxKfy and spirit; the 
latter admits these metaphysical triiths, but at tlie 
same time denies the possibility of erecting, upon, 
their 1^^, a ri^ufar and solid system of-pbiloaor;^ 
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See the PrefSiee to the Lotifi tiiBilatioit CuiwMh'p 
Intellectual Syttem; oa ska the Mtt fiM#d 

truiftUtioQ. Dr» Moebehn b tbe avd^or 0f AitTntedtticm 
wd of theie llemaiki. • 
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CENT, phy, without tiio «id of owidooui obsemticm and 
xvn. repeated experiments, whichare^e most uatucaJ 
»8CT.j [.^ csSecUifid Bteans of philoeqibical prt^n^ and 
improTraamit. TTie cme, «a^*like. sows with an 
intrepid'^iit^, to the foustain of truth, wid 
to the general relations and tinal causes ^ things; 
and'd^cending from thence explfdns^ t^tbem, 
the mrious changes and appearancses of nature, 
the attributes and connsels of the Dcdty, the moral 
constitution and duties of man, the frame and 
structure of the universe. The other, omre diffi¬ 
cult and oaatiotts, ohserves with attention, and 
examines with assiduity, the ob/eots that are before 
his eyes; and arises g^^ually from them to the 
first cause, and the primordial principle of things. 
The Cartesians suppose ; 4hat many things m'e 
known, by man vitk the oteDost cert^ty; and 
hence their propensity to form their opimons and 
dootrines into a regular system. The followers of 
Gassendi conaider man as in a state of ignorance 
with re^ct to an immense number of things, 
and, coQee<]Ucntlj|r, think it moumbent upon them 
to suspend their judgment in a mnUitnde of eases, 
until time and experience dispel their darkness; 
and hence it is also, that they consider a system 
as an attempt of too adventurous a nature, and 
by no means proportioned to the narrow extent 
of human knowledge; or, at least, they think, 
that the business of systemrmoking ought to be 
left to the ^iloeopheca futore times, who, by 
joining together the observations and experience of 
many oge^, shall have act|nirod a more sali^actory 
and acenrate knowledge ^ nature than has l^en 
yet attained. 

Tliese dissensions and conteste, coaching the 
fii'st principles of human knowledge, produced 
various debates upoti'otlrer su^^s of the utmost 
/;n>i)uie»t aud importance; sui^ a^ the nature of 
God, the essence of matter, the elements or cuu- 
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stitueat {niuciples of bodies, the lavs .of mol^i cent. 
the manner in vlut^ the IMTioe Pnvvidenoe esMts 
its^ ifi the goverame^ of the wmrld, the framo < 
and stracbire of the qsdverse, the oatore, unio^ 
and Joint op^aliwM of eodlaad body. IfwecoB* 
eider atteatii^ the {Ma&und «j)d intricate natore 
of these tc^peth^ .with the linaite, deU- 

lity, and imMrfiB^OQS of the htunan lioderetand- 
ing, we shaa eee too much reasMi to fear, that 
tlieee contests mil last as hnig astbe presontstate 
of man r»]« The wise uid ^ good, sensible of 
this, will can7 on each debates wi^ a spirit of 
fnildness and mutual forbMraoce ^ and knowing 
that ditlerenees tn opinions are inevitable where 
tnith is so difficult of access, will guard against 
that tcmecity with which too many disputants 
accuse their antagmiists of irreli^on and im. 
piety [;?3. 

[o1 Volture pubiuhed in the year l740s at Amsterdam, a 
pampatew entiti^ La Motaphyai^ da Newtons ou ParalMe 
Sentiment <lt Newtoa et de Leihoitfs which, though mqter* 
ficial and ioaccurate, may, Bererthrieaa, ha us^al to those readera 
Who haro not appiica^on enough to draw from better aource^ 
and ve, nei«rtltt)ew, desirous to know how mu^ diese two 
pIiiloso(ihkai secto dilier in their |Bi 2 ie^>)es and teoeU* 

ip'] It ia abundantly knowia thai Dea Certea and Us metaidiy- 
sical ^Uowers were accused by many of atrilung M the feui>da- 
tioDs bf all religiea; nor is 4ua aeeusation ondrely wiuidiuwn 
even io our times. See io the misoeUaoeoQS works of father 
Hardeuin his Atheists Unmasked* Among diese pretended 
Atheists, Des Cartes with his two Amous Antboi^ ie 

Grand and fiagi^ hold the dmfink; jmt h Ather Male- 
Wanche, though he mtos nihor chaigewbU with ftnaticiraa than 
atheism, exempted jToina {diice in tw odii>«is IbL It iatnty, 

Haidouin, who gives so libmUy a place Io the adi^tioal ohtw 
to these great men, was bim^f a Ttstenary dreamer* whose 
ment, in many cases, is little to be respected; but it is alio true, 
that, in the work new under he does not Miaen 

from his oivn whimsical sotioss, birt'^MWs all bis arguments 
from those of the Mlowers of AriftMls-and Gamendi, iriio ^?e 
o|ipused, with the greatest success aed acutenesa, the'Friesian 
sybtem* Evea Voltaire, uotwitbstaudiog the modatatioD with 
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XXXV. All those who had eitiier adopted, 
without exception, the principles of Des Cartes, 
or who, without going so far, had apjproved of 
titc method and rules laid down by him for the 
investigation of truth, employed all their zeal and 
industry in correcting, amending, confirming, and 
illustrating, the Metaphysiotd species of philo80> 
phy; and the number ^ its retries was prodi. 
gious, particularly in France, and in the United 
Provinces. But among the members of this phi> 
losophical set^ there were scane who aimed at 
the destruction of all religion, more e^>ecjany 
Spinoza, and others, who, like Balthasar 
Becker [9], made use pf the principles of Dcs 
Cartes, to overturn some doctrines of Christi* 
anity, and to pervert others. This circumstance 
urov^ disadvantageous to the whole sect, and 
vrought it into disrepute in many places. The 
Metaphysical philosophy fell, however, afterward^ 


wikich he exfMnet hioMl^ mint plunl^ eMHig}> to give hU 
seat to the sccuMn of. Dee Cenes. On the vAeit btnd, it muet 
be obeemdr thet these aocueen too coDsured in their turn hy se« 
vcnl modem metephyeiciAiie. Gomndi, for example, is timged 
by Amsuld with overturning die doctrine of die soul's immoita- 
Uty in his controversy with Des Csrlee, and by Letbmta with 
corrupting snd destr^og the veMe system of nature) reli^on* 
See Des Mumux, Rocueil de diversei Heces sur k Fhilosopbie, 
ton. iL p. 16d.* Leihuta has also vwtured to affinii, that Sir 
Isaac Newton and Us followerB rob d>e Deity of some of his 
most excellent attributes, and s^ the foundations of natura! re¬ 
ligion. Ib short, the coRtrovarsial writings on bodi sides aro 
filled with rash and indecent re|mai^sa of diis kind. 

C?] ^ further acootnit of die particular tenets end 

opintous of Becker, Sect. Ut.Pah II. Chap. lU SeeW XXXV. of 
diU century. 

• • 

* If Df. Mothsfo) ftfpn to ifie lecond edUdD of pss Msltssos Re., 
eudlt the pig« ii iAMCurals^euQtsds for It b at pigs ISfi of the volume 
sbotementioiled that CsswaK a eeosursd by JUrlMta It may be furiher 
ofoarved, timt the csofarv h not <ohve^ is lutb stinng terms os thoiv em¬ 
ployed by <nir bistorltn. LsflMiltf nj% that Osaaesdi a waar sd to heaiute 
and Waver too much conccroing the nature id tbs wul, too ihe ptiociplia of 
nilurol leligioo. 
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into better haods, and was treated with ^eat cent. 
wisdom and acotenees bj Maiebranehe, .a mau 
of unooDMnon eloquence and subtilty; and 
Leibnitz, whose name i* oensgned to inuDOitalky 
as one of tbe gr^test g^usee that have appeared 
in the worid[r3. NeiUnw of these great men, 
indeed, adopts all the nrindplee and doctrines of 
Des Cartes; but they both approved, upon the 
whole, of his philosophical m^hod, which they 
enlarged, amended, and improved, by several 
additions and corrections, that rendered its pro* 
coduro more luminous and sure.- This is more 
especially tnie of Leibnitz, who, -rejecting the 
suggestions of fancy, seemed to follow no other 
guides than reason and judgment; for Male- 
hranche having received from nature a warm and 
exuberant imagination was too much ruled by its 
dictates, wd was thus often imperceptibly led into 
tho visionary regions of enthusiasia. 

XXXVI. The Mothematical philosophy already ti» pro. . 
mentioned was much less studied and adopted 
than the Metq>byeical system, and its followers ucui Mct. 
in Franco were very few in number. But it met 
with a fovourable reception in Britain, whose phi¬ 
losophers perceiving, m its infont and uniinlsned 
features, the immor^ lines ofVerulam’s wisdom, 
snatched it from its cradle, in a sml where it . 
was ready to perish, cberii^jl[4 H with parental 

‘•'J. s 

fr] Foi* an ample and Intemting •ocAni'of^ Mil^>mnc}i6 
and iiU aee FcMMenelle'e £hgtt doe 'Academicieiia 

<le I'Academie Kayale dee Setenen^ U p. 817* and far^ 
view of ibe erron and defeem of liU setapbyaical ejmtawa m 
H ardoutn’e Athc^tt Unmaaked^ in fail iSurrea Melfaa» p. 49.' 
Fontenolle haa aleo given an aemnt of the 'life and philenb- 
phifal eentimenif of Lml>Qka:iR tha iwork already. <piotod, 
ynl ft. p. 9; but a enich moca ample one faaa baa pubUabed 
in German ^ Charles Guntfter Lewie,' in hie 
Leibniikia Pnilaeophy. However, .the |eiut^ 

till great man are beet to bo leamed Irm w Tetton to 
Kortboit) pubUebtid at Lvipek in three volumea. 
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CENT, tenderness, and bare still c<M)tinued their zealous 

xvn. efTorts to brii^ it to matarity Md perfection. 

SECT. 1.^ The R(^ Society of London, which may be 
cousidei^ as the philosopiiical seminary of the 
nation^ to(^ H under’their protection, andhave 
nokber spared ^pense nor pains to cultivate and 
improve it, and to reader it subservient^ to the 
^eposes (k* fife. It owed, more especially, a 
great part of its progress and improvement to the 
countenance, industry, mid genius <rf that immor¬ 
tal protector of sdeoce, the pious and venerable 
Mr. Boyle, whose memory will be ever precious 
to the worthy and the wise, the friends of reli- 
gion, learning, and mankind. The illustrious 
names of Barrow, Wallis, and Locke, may also 
be added to the list of these who contributed 
to the ptt^ees of natural knowledge. Nor were 
the learned divines of the Ehglish nation (though 
that order has often excited the comjdaints of 
philosophers, and been supposed to behold, wltli 
a jealous and suspidous eye, the efforts of philo- 
sopliy as dangerous to the cause of religion) less 
zealous than the other patrons of science in this 
noWe cause. On Che contrary, they looked upon 
the improvement of natural knowledge not only 
as innocent but of the highest utility and im¬ 
portance; as admirably adapted to excite and 
maintain in the minds (rf men a profound vene¬ 
ration for the Supreme Creator, and Governor of 
the world, and to ftirnUh new supports to the 
cause of religion; and also as agreeable both to 
the laws and the.spirit of the Gospel, and to the 
sentiments of the primitive church. And hence it 
was that those doctors who in the lectures founded 
by Mr. Boyle, attacked the enemies of religion, 
employed in this noble and - pious attempt the 
succours of phiio^phy with the mt>8t happy and 
triumphuut success. But the immortal man, 
to whosi^ immense genius mid indefatigable In- 
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diistry philosophy owed itagreatestlmprovetn^nts, crmt. 
and who caiTied the; lamp of knowledge into paths 
of n^fture that had he^ unexplored b^re his ‘ 
time, was Sir Isaac Newton fsl whose nune wm 
revered, and his genius fuhnired, even by hU 
warmest {^v^rsarteso This greatman spent, with 
uninterrupted assiduity, the whole of a long life 
in correcting, digesting, and enla^og, the new 
philosophy, and in throwing upon it the light 
of demonstration and evidence, b^h Ity observing 
the laws of nature, and by subjecUug them to 
the rules of calculation} and thus he iQtro> 
duced a great change into natural science, mid 
brought it to a very high d<^rce of perfection [t]. 


to account of this great man h ettremoly 

juet, nnd contains aome peculiar ftrokee Utat do honour to thi» 
t*Iogant painter of minds* ** In Newton^ Uiia Island 

may boast of baviog produced the greatest and rarest geniiie 
that over arose for the oruainent uiul inetruction of the species* 
('autious IQ admitting no prirtdplq* but aiich as were fimndetl 
10 experiment: but resolote to adopt ererjr lucti principle, how* 
ever new and unusual: From modesty ignorant of his soperiority 
above the rest of mankiud, and tbeoce lent careful to accommo* 
<late his reasonings to common apprehensions; More vixious to 
morit than acquire fame; He was, from these causes, hmg un¬ 
known to the worid, but his reputation, at kei, bn^ <mt with ai 
lustre, which scarce any writers during his own lifetime^ liail 
ever before atUuoetL Wl^e Newtop eeemefl to dra^ off tho, 
veil from some of the mystertes of oaturo, be showed, at the 
same time, the imperfeetkm of the nsochanica] philoeophy; and 
thereby restored her ultiisate secrete to obscurity, in wbichr 
they ever did, and ever will remaiiu” • 

[f] The Matheraatka] Princ^lea rf^Matund* Philosophy^ as 
also the other writUigs, whether philoeoplucal, nittheiD|4<^, or 
theoii^cai, of this great man, are abundtnfTy known* There is 
HR elegmit account of bis life aod bis literary and philow^hicid' 
merit given by Footenelle, in his £k^(es dee Acadeiaicimia. do 
rAcademia^Koyale dee Sciencatj torn* ii» p« S9S—S28. Sea akb. 
the Biblioth* Angloiae, tom* xv. part p. iibp and'BibljotK 
Uaisonn^e, tom* vi. part IL p. 47S* fgT See ntOre especially 
the late Icarrted and ingenious Mr« Maelaura*s Account of Sir 
Isaac Newton’s Diecoveries, kc 
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CENT. The English look upon it as an unquestionable 
proof of the sc^idity and excellence of the New- 
temian jphiloMphy, that i|8 most enUnenlt trtlaries 
~ ' were frieiids to rel^on, and ha?e treusinitted to 
posterity shining examples of piety and virtue; 
while, on the contrary, the Cartesian or Metaphy¬ 
sical t^tem has exhibited, in its followers, many 
flagrant instances of irreligion, and some of the 
most horrid impiety. 

Of (be phi. XXXVIL Ine two famous philosophical sects 
now mentioned, deprived, indeed, all the ancient 
ntiihcr of systems of natural science, both of their ci’edtt 'and 
^•^•5'' their discriples; and hence it might have been ex¬ 
pected th^ they would have totally engrossed and 
divided ^tween them the t'iffirages of Uie learned. 
But this was not the case; the liberty of thinking 
being restored by Des Cartes and Newton, who 
broke the fetters of prejudice, in which pbiloso- 
pbteal superstition had confined, in former times, 
the human understanding, a variety of sects 
sprung up. Some trusting in their superior 
genius and sagacity, and others, more remarkable 
for the exul^rance of their fancy than for the 
solidity of their judgment, pretended to strike 
out new paths in the unknown regions of natuie, 
and new methods of investigating truth; but 
the number of their disciples was small, and the 
duration of their inventions transitory, and there¬ 
fore it is sufficient to have barely mentioned them. 
There was another sort of men, whom medio¬ 
crity of genius, or an indolent turn of mind, 
indispoised for investigating truth by the. exertion 
of their owii talents and powets, and who, terrified 
at the view of such an arduous t^k, eohtented 
themselves with borrowing from the different 
sects such of their respective tenets as appeared 
most remarkable for their perspicuity and solidity, 
more especially those concerning wliicli all the 
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different sects were agreed. These they compiled 
and digested into a systetn, and push^ their in¬ 
quiries no furrier. The philosophers of this class 
^-^re generally termed EcWics. From these re¬ 
markable differenoes of sentiment and system that 
reigned among the jarring sects, some persons, 
otherwise distinguished by their acuteness and 
sagacity, took occasion to represent truth as unat¬ 
tainable by such a short-sighted being as man, 
and to revive the desperate and uncomfortable 
doctrine (^all 1 call it, or jargon,) the Scep¬ 
tics, that had long b^n buried in that silence 
and oUivion it so justly deserved. The most emi¬ 
nent of these cloudy philosophers were Sanches, 
a physician of Thoulouse [u], De la Mothe lo 
Vayer [w], Huet, bishop of Avranches [»]» to 
whom we may add, without temerity, the famous 


CENT. 
XVI l. 
tKCT. 1. 



Ti»ero is n&\ extaot a famous book of this writer, ontitledf 
De 00 quod nihil scituri wbicb, with the rest of his works and 
an account of bis life* was published in 4to. at Tboulouse, in tlio 
year 1636.—See Style’s Dictionary, at the arricle Sancliea; as 
also, ViHemandl Sceptidsmus Debwatus, cap. W* p. S2« 

[t<n See Bayle’s Dictionary, at the article Vayer. 

Huet B book Concerning the Weakness of Human Reason, 
was pubhabed after his death, in French, Amsterdam, in tho 
year 172S, and lately in Latin. It appears, however, that tliis 
eminent writer had, long before the conipositioa of this book, 
recominended the scepdeal method of co^uctiog pbilosopliical 
researchca, and looked upon this method as tho best adapted to 
establish the truth of Qkristianity upon solid foundadons. See 
the Commentarius do Rebus ad mim rsslinettibas, Ub. iv. p. 
230. and Demonstrst. Evangdim Pn e fa t. sect iv. p. Q. where he 
commends their manner of proceedii^, who, by scep^eal aigu- 
moaU, invalidate aH philosophical principles, before drey begin to 
prove the tnidi of Christianity to those who doubt of its evifionee. 
It is well known diat the Jesuita, who were particulariy favour^ 
ed by Huet, Itave, on many occasions, employed ih\t method to 
throw dust into tlie eyes of the Protestasts, and thus lead them 
blindfold into tho RomUh communion: and iliat they still con* 
tinus to practise tbs same iusidious instrument (rf seduction* 
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CENT. Bayle [^], who, by the erudition tmd wit that 
abound in hts voluminous works, has acquired 
such a distinguiBbed reputation in the republic of 
letters* 

[jf2 Etery tUng relatbg: to Uie life and sentiments Bayle 
is abuodaoily and unieenidly known. His life, composed by 
Dee Mmaeaux^ was published in the year 17SS, at the Hague, 
in two volumes 8vo*—The scepticism of this insidious and se* 
ducing writer was unmasked and refuted, with great learning 
and force of atgumentf by the late Mr. Crousaz, in a voluminous 
French woric entitled, Traits du Pyrrhonisme, of whidi Mr. 
Formoy has given an elegant and judicious abridgment under the 
title of Triomplie de T Evidence. 
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SECTION n. 

PART I. 

4 

tut H19TOHT OF THE MOHB AMCIENT CHUBCnE9- 


CHAPTER I. 


Cuntaining tJic History of the Romish Church. 


I. Hu’Polito Aldobrandini, under the papal c£vt. 
name of Clement VIII. continued to rule the 
church of Rome at the commencement of this p^rt i* 
century, having been elected to that high dig- 
nity tuvrards the conclusion of the preceding one. Thepopei 
The eminent abilities and insidious dexterity ofof'''**""* 
this pontiff, as also his ardent desire of extin- 
guishing the Protestant religion, and extending 
the limits of the Romish church, are universally 
acknowledged; but it is much questioned, whether 
his prudence was equal to the arduous nature 
of his station as pontiff, and the critical circum¬ 
stances of an incidental kind that arose during his 
administration [a]. He was succeeded in the 
year l0a5 by Leo XI. of the house of Mediris, 
who died a few weeks after his election; and thus 
left tlic papal chair open to Camillo Bu^ese, 
who filled it under the denomination of ^ul V. 

This pontiff was of a haughty and violent spirit. 


fa] Thin pontiff hwl an edition of the Vul^te puhlished^ 
which WBA very different from that of Pope Sixtue; and tliiif 
one of the many insUncee of the eoBtrariety of opinions 
that haH prevailed amonget the infallible heads of ibe churcli 
of Rome* ] 

VOL* V* H 
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CENT, jealous to excess of his authority, and insatiably 
xvu. furious in the execution of his vengeance upon 
p*AHr " ^ encroaclied on his pretended prerogative*, 

as appears, in a striking manner, by his rash and 
unsuccessful contest with the Venetians [6]. Gre¬ 
gory XV. [c3, who was raised to the pontificate 
in the year 1621, seemed to he of a milder dispo¬ 
sition, though he was not le&j defective than his 
predecessor in equity and clemency towards those 
that had separated themselves from the cliiirch of 
Rome. An unjust severity against tlie friends 
of the Reformation is indeed, the general and 
inevitable character of the Rontaii pontifiTs; for, 


[6]) Thifl contest ttrosc, partly fr< * two sdiofn of tl<o re* 
public of Venice for preventing the i.rmeccRiinvy iiicreoAn of 
r«ligiout buildings, and the augmentation of the enoi tnouN wualth 
of the clnrgy; and partly from thf> proflecution of t^vo occle(*io9* 
ties for capital crimeti who had nut dtilivored up to ihc 

pope at his requisition* It is not surprising that these proreed* 
ings of the VenctiiUMt however just and equitable^ should in¬ 
flame the amhitioua fury of a pontiff who called himhclf Vice* 
Gofh the Monarch of Clirutendimi^ and the Supporter of Papal 
Omnipotence. Accordingly, Paul laid all the dominioiia of 
the republic under an interdict; while the Venetian^^ on the 
other hand, declared that unjuat and tyrannical mandate null 
and void: and Iwiiahed from their territory the .lesuita ntui 
Capuchins, who hail openly diaobeyeil the lawa of the Ktate. 
Preparationa for war were inaklng on lioth aides, ^vhen an 
accommodation, not very honoiirahle to tlio ])opc. waa brought 
about by the mediation of Henry iV. of France. Thin contro¬ 
versy between tbe Pope and the Venetians produied several 
important pieces, composed by Sarpi on the ^idc the republic, 
and by Baronius and Bellarmine in behalf of the pontiff. The 
cOntro^Sttay concerning the nature aii<l liroitvS of the pope's pre- 
tend^^preinaey is judidously stated, and the papal pretensions 
accuratSy eiamiiied, by Sarpt, in his history of this tyrannic*»l 
interdict, which, in Italian, occ'upies the founh volume of bis 
works, and was translated int^) Laun by Mr. William Ih^dell, of 
Cambridge—It was Paul V. that dishonourcil his title of holiness, 
and ctaat an eternal simn upon his iiifallibiUty, by an express ap¬ 
probation of tbe doctrine of Suarez, the Jesuit, in defence of tlie 
murder of kings. 

tf'2 Hi* family name was Alexander Ludovisic. 
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without this, they would be destitute of the pre¬ 
dominant and distinctive mai'kof the papacy. A 
pope with sentiments of toleration and charity 
towards those who refuse a blind submission to 
liis opinions and decisions, is a contradiction in 
terms. Urban VIU. whose family name was 
Maffei Barberini, arid who, by his interest in 
the conclave, ascended the papal throne in the 
year l(j‘-23, %vas a man of letters, an eloquent 
writer, an elegant poet, and a generous and muni¬ 
ficent patron of leasung and genius [d ]; but 
notliing can equal the rigour and barbarity with 
ivlilch lie treated all that bore the name of Pro¬ 
testants. He may be indeed considered as a 
good and equitable ruler of the church, when 
compared with Innocent X. of the family of 
Pamfili, who succeeded him in the year 1644.— 
This iinwortiiy pontiff, to a profound ignorance 
of all those things which it was necessary for a 
Christian bishop to know, joined the most shame¬ 
ful indolence and the most notorious profligacy. 
For he abandoned his person, his dignity, the 
administration of his tcmpo):al affaii^, and the 


CETJT. 

xvxi. 

SBCT. ir. 


PART Z. 



[</] Soc Lroni Allfttu Apes UrHance, of whieli Falincius 
A sGcojid edition st Hamburg, This little work in a 
sort of Indox, or list, of all the learned and eminent men that 
adimied Rome, under the pontifirate of Urban VIII. and ex- 
prriouccfl trie munificence and liberality of 'bat pontiiT; and 
thptr nuTTil)er is far from being small. The Latin poc#)s of 
Urban, which are not without a conbi<]er&ble portion 41 wit 
and cleirance, have passed tliroiigli several editions. These 

poeni« were composed while he was yet a cardinah After 
his plcvation to tlic pontificate, he piiblLshed a remarkable 
edition of the R(»mlah Breviary, and several Bulk f among which, 
that which abolishes the order of Female Jesuits, and certma 
festivak, those i elating to image-wonhip and to the condemna¬ 
tion of Jaiisenins* Augustinus, and that which confers the title 
of Eminence upoti the rarflinal-legAtPs, the three ecclesiasdcal 
electors, and the giand master of Malta, are tbe most worthy 
of notice* 

li 2 
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CENT, government of the church, to the di9j>08al of Donna 
xvir. Olympia [c], a woman of coiTupt morals, insa- 

avarice, and boundless ambition [/]. His 
zealous endeavours to prevent the peace of West 
phalia, however odious they may appear, when 
considered in themselves, ought not to be reckoned 
among his personal crimes, since it is to be sup¬ 
posed, that any other pontiff, in his place, would 
nave made the same attempts without hesitation 
or remorse. He was succeeded in the papal 
chair In the year 16.5.5, by Fabio Clugi, who 
assumed the title of Alexander VII. and who, 
though less odious than his jiredccessor, was never¬ 
theless possessed of all the pemicious qualities 
that are necessary to constil ite a true pope, and 
without which the papal jur .'diction and majesty 
cannot bo maintained. The other parts of his 
character ore drawn much to his disadvantage, 
W several ingenious and eminent writei's of the 
Romish church, who represent him as a man of a 
mean genius, unequal to great or diilicidt under¬ 
takings, full of craft and dissimulation, and 
chai^eahlo with the. most shameful levity and the 
greatest inconsistency ofsontiment and conduct 


[e] Tlii* Donn* Olympia waa iiia bniilier'a 

willow with wliom he hwl in an illicit ruinrnercf^» before 

hie elevation to the pontificate* in which Imh Ilolixieas continued 
afterwarde. 

See the Meoioin^ dii Canlinal de Ket;;, tom. u\. p. 10^. 
tom*^. p. 22. of the lfu«t mlition puhliHlied at GenoTg. For an 
account nf the disputes between thie pontiff and the French* ace 
Bougeant* Histoiros de la Pux de Weetphahe, tom. iv. p. 50. 

Memoires du Cardinal de Uetz* tom. iv. p. 16. 77. 
—Memoiree 3# M. Joly* tom. ii. p. 186. 210. 237..—Arcken* 
holtz, Memoiree de la Heine Christine, tom. ii. p* 125. The 
ctaft and diarimulation aitribute<l to this pontiff really con¬ 
stituted an essential part of bis character; hut it is not strictly 
true Oiat he was a man of a mean genius, or une(}ual to great and 
difficult un<lertakiDgs. He was a man of learning, and discoverrti 
rery eminent abilities at the treaty of Munster, where he tvoa 
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The two Clements IX. and X. who were elected cent. 
successively to the papacy in the year 1668 and 
1669, were concerned in few transactions that i. 
de.serve to be transuutted to posterity [AJ. This 
was not the case of Benedict Odeschalci, who 
is known in the list of pontiffs by the denomina¬ 
tion of Innocent XI. and was raised to that high 
dignity in the year I 677 [*]■ This respectable 
pontiff acquired a veiy higli and permanent repu¬ 
tation by the austerity of his morals* his uncom¬ 
mon courage and resolution, his dislike of the 
grosser superstitions that reigned in the Itomish 
church, his attempts to reform the manners of 
the clergy, and to abolish a considerable number 
of tlioHo fictions and frauds that dishonour their 
ministry, and also by other solid and eminent 
virtues. But it appeared manifestly by his ex- 
am|)le that those pontiffs, who respect truth, 
and act from virtuous and Christian principles, 
may, indeed, form noble plans, but will never 
be able to bring them into execution, or at least 


ficnt in thf* character of njneio. Sumo writers that 

while lie wk9 in Germany, ho huA formeil the design of abjuring 
poprry, and f^nthniriDg the protestant religioD; but was deterred 
from the execution of tlii» ])urfow by the example of hin cousin, 
count Pompey, who wsh poiwmed at Lyumi, on bi!< way to 
Germany, after he had abjured the Romish faith. These writers 
add, that C^lngi wet* confirmed in hia religion by his elevation to 
the cavdi mil ship. See Bayle, Nouvelles de la K(*puln dea Lcttrea, 
Octob. 1688. 

Clemoiit iX. ^vaa of tlie ^mily of Uospiglioai, and 
the family name of Clement X. was AUteri, eeo Memoires de la 
Keloe Chrihtiiie, tom. ii. p. 126.131. There are upon reconl 
eeveral uan^iaction^ of Clement IX. tliatiloliini honour, and prove 
his tliKlike of nejioUAro, and his love of |>caco and justice. 

Siiine maintain, anil widi the strongest appearance 
r»f truth, tiutt thin |>oritifr hail formerly l>een a soldier, ibough 
this report in treated as groundless by Count Turreaontco, tn his 
HisKcriation Do Suppositiis MiKtarihio* Sripendiia Bened* Odes- 
chahhi. See an interesting account of this pontiff in Bayle 
Dictionary, at (he aiticle Innocent XL 
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CKNT. to give thorn that measure of stability and pcr- 
xvii. fection, which is the object of their wishes. By 
pTiri V example and administration it appeared, that 
the wisest institutions and the most judicious eato.- 
blishments will bo unable to stand firm, for any 
considerable time, against the insidious stratagems 
or declared opjiosition of a deluded nmltitude, 
who are corrupted by the prevalence of lieentious 
morals, whose imaginations arc impregnated with 
superstitious fictions and fables, whose credulity 
is abused by pious frauds, and whose iinnils are 
nourished, or rather amused, with vain rites and 
senseless ceremonies [ilj. Be that as it may, all 
the wise and salutary regulations of Iiiiioci'nt XL 
were suffered to go almost b' ‘.'uin hytliu criminal 
indolence of Peter Ottobim, who m’us raised 
to the head of the lloniish church, in the year 
1689, and assumed the name of Alexander Vlir. 
A laudable attempt was made to revive tliem by 
Innocent XIL a man of uncommon merit and 
eminent talents, whose name was Pignatelli, and 
who, in the year 1691, succeeded Aloxnndor in 
the papal chair; nor were liis zealous endeavours 
absolutely destitute of success. But it m’us also 
his fate to loam, by experience, that tin' most 
prudent and resolute ponfiflTs arc uneijuaJ to siicli 
an arduous tusk, such an Herculean labour, as 
the reformation of the church and court of 
Rome; nor were the fruits of this good jiop('’s 
wise administration enjoyed long after his de- 


fA] See Journal Unireiwl, tom. i. p. 4-11. tom. vi. p. 306. 
I'im pretienvpvpe, Benedict XIV.* atteiiiptod, in the year 1743, 
the cattonisatitm of innocent XI.; l,ut llie kiii)' of France, iiisti- 
gated by the Jesuita, haa always oppuHed thia dexign, and 
that more eapecially on account of the misuiidurstanditiKs that 
always xubnixtcd between Lewis XIV. and iiiuoi-eiit, of wliich 
inure hereafter. 


* riii* nolt ww ivriuon during tliv life of Baiicdicl XIV, 
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cease [/], The pontiff, wlioee reign concluded 
this century, was John Francis AJbiini, who was 
raised to the head of the Itomish church in the 
year and assumed the name of Clement 

XI. He surpassed in learning the whole college 
of cardinals, and was inferior to none of the pre¬ 
ceding pontiffs in sagacity, lenity, and a desire, 
at least, to govern well; hut he was very far 
from opposing, with a proper degree of vigour 
and resolution, the inveterate corruptions and 
superstitious ohservances of the church over which 
lie presided ; on the contrary, ho inconsiderately 
aimed at, what lie thought, the honour and 
advantage of the chundi (that is, the glory and 
interest of its pontiff), by measures that proved 
detrimental to .both; and thus showed, in a 
striking example, that popes, even of the best 
sort, may fall imperceptibly into the greatest mis¬ 
takes, and commit the most pernicious blunders, 
thi'ougli an imprudent zeal for extending their 
juris<liction, and augmenting the influence and 
lustre of their station [w]. 

VoT nil acoouTit of the character, morale, and election of 
Innocent Xfl. see the Letters of Cardinal Noris, published in 
the Hfth volume of hie Works, p. 

hi the year 1752, there appeared at Padua a Life of 
Clement XL compOHHl in French, by the learned and eloquent 
Mr. Laiiuui, bUhop of Sixteron, in two rohjines 8vo. Tlie 
saint' yt ar Mr. Rehoulct, Chancellor of Arignnn, pubthhed in 
two volumes in 4to. IiIh flUtuire de Clement XI. These two 
prurliictidtjs and mure especially tlie latter, ai'e written with 
iincomiijon r]c[ptiux*; hut they both alHHjnd with historical er¬ 
rors, which the I'rench writen, in ^^nend, are at too little pains 
to avoid. Besulcs, they are both romponed rather to the strain 
of punegyrii’ th») of hiHUiry. An attentire reader will, how* 
ever, without pain, even in these panegyrics, that Clement 
XL notwitlistHudiuLr his acknowledged Mgaciiy and prudence, 
took several rush end incooMderaie stops, in order to augment 
the power and miihiply the prerogatives of the Roman pontiffs; 
and thus ihrnu]^'h hit own temerity, involved himaelf in various 
p*frpfexiiies. 


CENT. 
XVIL 
srxT. II. 
PART 1. 




lOi TJte History of the Romish Church. 

GBNT. II. The incredible pains that were taken by 
the pontiffs and clergy of tlie Romish church to 
PART I. their doctrine and to erect their dominion 

among the nations that lay in the darknese^'of 
Paganism, have been already mentioned. Weai-e, 
lompt. therefore, at present, to confine our narration to 
"hethuwii schemes they laid, the cabals they formed, 
of Home, and the commotions they excited, with an unin- 
terrupted and mischievous industry, in order to 
inu and recovor the possessions and prerogatives tlicy hud 
lost in Europe, to oppress the Protestants, and to 
extinguish the light of the glorious Reformation. 
Vai’ious were the stratagems and projects they 
formed for these purposes. The resources of 
genius, the force of arms, the seduction of Ihc most 
alluring promises, the terr*. > -. of tlie mos^t formi¬ 
dable threateuings, the subtile wiles (»f contro¬ 
versy, the influence of pious, and often of impious 
frauds, the arts of dissimulation, in short, all pos¬ 
sible means, fair and disingenuous, wore 4'mployed 
for the destruction of the Reformed churclics, 
but in most cases without success, 'fhe plan of 
a dreadful attack upon tl»e friends of the Rcd’ornia- 
tiou had been, for some time, laid in secret, and 
the bigoted and persecuting house of Ansti-ia 
was pitched upon to put it in execution. How- 
ever, as injustice is seldom so insolent as not to 
seek for some pretext to mask, or at least to dimi¬ 
nish its deformity, so the church of Rome endea¬ 
voured before-hand to justify the pei*secution, of 
which the flame was ready to break out. For tliis 
purpose, the pens of the perfidious and learned 
Scioppius [n], of the Jesuits Tanner, Possevin, 

[»] Setopphis Beonis ratlier to tn€rit tbo titles of male- 
volant* and fiiriout, than that of perfidiouf», unices liift turning pa¬ 
pist be fonsiderpd by Dr« Mo^aim an an instance of pf>rti<ly. 
'I'hls is tbe intemperate au<] odious satirist who was caned by tlio 
•arvantfl of tlie English tmbaMiador at Mydrid» for the invectives 
be had thrown out agaiiMt king Janies I. in a hook which was 
burat by the hands of the comiuun haiiginati at Palis. 
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H^er, Ilederic, and Forer, jurists of DiJIingen, cent. 
were eiiijiloyed to represent the treaty of peace, 
made between Charles V. and the Protestants of 
Germany, as unjust, uull, and even rendered void 
by the Protestants themselves, by their deuarting 
from, or at least perverting, by various changes 
and modiHcations, the confession of Augsburg [oj. 

This injurious charge was proved groundless by 
several Lutheran doctors, who, of their own 
accord, defended their communion against this 
instance of popish calumny; but it was also refuted 
by puhlU^ authority, even by the express order of 
John Goorge, elector of Saxony. The task was 
coinmitU'd to Matthew Hoe, who, in the years 
and l631, published, in two volumes, an 
ac-curate anil laborious dciencc of the Protestants, 
entitled, Defensio Pupillw Evangelicie. The 
month of calumny was not stopped by these per¬ 
formances. The accusers continued their cla¬ 
mours, multiplied their libels, and hud recourse to 
the succoui's of indecent raillery and sarcastioal 
^vit, to cover, as well as they were able, the strik¬ 
ing defects of a had cause. On the other hand, 
tlic Lutherurj writers exerted themselves in ex¬ 
posing the sophistry, and refuting the arguments 
and invectives of their advei'saries. 

111. The first flames of that religious war, coinno. 
which the Roman pontiffs proposed to carry on^ 
by the arms of the Austrians and Spaniards, their liuiiuioia. 
servile and bigoted instruments, .broke out in 
Austria, where, about the commencement of this 
century, the friimds of the Reformation were 
cruelly persecuted mid oppressed by their Romari- 
Calliolic adversui'ies The solemn treaties 


SiK$ Clirht. Saligt Augunt Confmtonw, 

tom. 1 . Ill), iv. c‘n.[). lit. p. 76^. 

[^0 ItHtijnicIurcs iu liU Austria Evangelict (a German 
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CFNT. and convontions, by which the religious Iil)erfy 
and civnl rights of these Protestauts had been 
vTin secured, were trampled u|(on, aud violated in the 
most shocking manner; nor had these unhaj)py 
sutferera resolution, vigour, or stnmgth sufficient 
to maintain their privileges. The Bohemians, 
who were involved in the same vexations, pro¬ 
ceeded in a different manner. Perceiving {dainly 
that the votaries of Rome aimed at nothing less 
than to deprive them of that religious liberty 
that had been purchased by the blood of their 
ancestors, and so lately confimfied to them by 
an imperial edict, they came to a resolution of 
opposing force to force, and of taking up arms 
to defend themselves again-1. a set of men, u hoin, 
in consequence of the violence they offered to 
conscience, they could look upon in no other light 
than as the enemies of their souls. Accordingly 
a league was formed by tlie Bohemian l*rotestants, 
and they began to avenge, with great spirit 
and resolution, the injuries that had been enm- 
initted against their persons, their families, their 
religion, and their civil rights and privileges. But 
it must be confessed, that, in this just attempt 
to defend what was dear to them as men and 
Christians, they lost sight of the dictates of equity 
and moderation, and carried their resentment 
beyond the hounds both of reason and religion. 
Their adversaries were struck with terror at a 
view of their intrepidity, but were not dismayed. 


work witli a Latin title), lias givc^n an arciirate Rccniint of tlii* 
pi>n4c*rutiun anil thiwi* eum motions* 11)0 samr lettmod Hint 
w<irthy author had foniiHl the de^gn of publishing an authentic 
and pirruriistantial relation of the aufl'ariiigfi of the ProtestaneH 
in Stlria, Moravia, and rorinthia, t^'ith an acmint of t)m 
pprfidioTiM anareii that were laid for iliem, the whole drawn (topi 
iin^Norpiionahle rerorda; but death prevented the execution oi 
this design. 
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The Bohemians, therefore, apprehending still 
further opposition and vexations from bigotry, 
animated by a spirit of vengeance, renewed their 
cfi'oils to provide for their security. The death 
of the cm|ieror Malthiiis, which happened in the 
year Kil'), furnished them, us they thought, a 
iiur opportunity of striking at the root of the 
evii, and removing tire source of their calamities, 
by elioosing a sovereign of the reformed religion ; 
for they considered themselves as authorised, by 
tlie ancient laws and customs of the kingdom, to 
reject any lliat pretended to the throne by virtue 
of an hereditary right, and to demand a prince, 
whoso title to the ci'own should be derived from 
llie fix'c suffrages of the states. Accordingly, 
E'redorick V. elector palatine, who profiissed 
tlie Reformed religion, was, in the year 1()19» 
ehnsen king of Bohemia, and solemnly crowned 
at Prague [</]. 

IV'. This bold step, from which the Bohe-TKcBoi*. 
iniiuis expected such signal advantages, proved 
them a source of complicated misfbrtunes. Its 
consequences were fatal to their new sovereign, 
and to thi.'ir own liberties and privileges; for 
by it they were involved in the most dreadful 
calamities, and dojirived of the free exercise of 
the Protestant religion, the security of which was 
llie ultimate end of all the measures they had 
]!Ui'sued. Frederick was defeaUid, before Prague, 
hv the liijpei'ial army, in the year 1020, and by 
this unfortunate battle was not only deprived of 
his new crown, hut also of his ^lercnlitary domi¬ 
nions. Reduccil llnis to tlie wretched condition 


[7^ Bosiclcn CRroli aiiil Ja^rus, wlio iiava composci} tbe 
F.iTlc siiistic itl History of tfiis Centitry, aee Burch. Gouh. Struvii 
Syiitiijfina Hiswvin- (ti-rmanicas, ji. J487, 1.510, l.'>2S. 1638; 
IIS nlsn tlic writiTH which he reromineixts. See aho the Hie* 
I'lii'i! 'Ic comiiosed by the leHnird and ai'Ciirate ka 

I'lwsot, tom. iii. p. -i-Zi. 
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of an exile, he was obliged to leave his fruitful 
territories, and his ample treasures, to tlie merci¬ 
less discretion of the Austrians and Bavarians, 
who plundered and ravaged them with the most 
rapacious barbarity. The defeat of this unfortu¬ 
nate prince was attended with dreadful conse¬ 
quences to the Bohemians, and more especially to 
those M’lio, from a zeal for religious liberty and the 
interests of the Reformation, had embarked in his 


cause. Some of them were committed to a 
peimetual prison, others banished for life; several 
naa their estates and possessions corifiscaled; 
many were put to death, and the wliole nation 
was obliged, from that fatal period, to embrace 
the religion of the victor, and l^nd their unwilling 
necks under the yoke •(’ Rome. The triumph 
of the Austrians would neither have been so 
sudden nor so eomplete, nor would they have 
been in a condition to impose such rigorous uiid 
despotic terms on the Bohemians, had they not 
been powerfully assisted by John George 1. elec¬ 
tor of Saxony, who, partly from a principle of 
liatred towards the Reformed [/], and ]iartly 
from considerations of a political kind, reinforced 
with his troops the imjicrial army [«]. This 


W Reformed, ag ling been already observed, wf* 

arc to uiideratand tlie Calvinista, aud rIno, In general, all IVores- 
taiits tliat are not of tlic Lutheran peratiaHitin* And here "we see 
a Lutheran elector drawing hU 8wurd to support the cause of 
popery and persecution against a people gencruuf^ly Ktruggling 
for tlie Protectant religion, and the riglits of conscience. 

^^3 Comm&ifarii de Bello Bo)jeinico*Grrinani<*o, ab a. 

c. 1617 ad a. IGSO, in 4to.—AliraJiam Sculiet, Narratio Apolo- 
getira de Curriculo Vita> bus, p. 80.—It U well kuown tlmt (iie 
Bonian Catliolica, and more especially Martin a Jesuit, 

pefMunded Matthew Iloe, who waa an Austrian by birth, and the 
elector R ehnplain, to repreneiit to hi» prince the cause jif the elec¬ 
tor jmlaitiie (which xvtm the canm* of tlie Reformed Religion) 
not only uiijiiM. hut alto a* dctrimemal to the inlprp*ts of J.ufher* 
aniam, and to mojumend to him the cau.^ and intocsta of the 
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invasion of the Palatinate was the occasion of cent. 
that loiiff and bloody war, that was so fatal to 
txerraany, and in which the greatest part of the 
princes of Europe were, one way or anotlier, 
unhappily engaged. It lH>gan by a confedera (7 
formed l^tweeii some German powers and the 
king of Denmark, in order to assert the rights 
of the elector palatine, unjustly excluded from 
his dominions, against the despotic proceedings 
of the emperor. The confederates maintained, 
that the invasion of Bohemia, by this unhappy 
prince, was no just subject of offence to tlie 
emperor; and that the house of Austria, whose 
quarrel the cmp<'ror was not oldiged by any 
means to adopt, was aloni; the sufferer in tliis 
case. 1 lowcver that may have been, the progress 
and issue of the war wore unfavourable to the 
allies. 

V. The success of the imperial arms filled theivpm. 
votaries of Popery aiid Rome with tho WHrme8t^'^‘„"|,‘^* 
transports of joy and exultation, and preseuted to noiutnUit 
their imaginations the most flattering prospects, 

They thought fluit the happy periw was now 
approa<!lnng, when the whole tribe of heretics, 
tliat had witliilrawn their necks from the papal 
yoke, should cither perish by the sword, or be 
reduced uiulcr the dominion of the church. The 
emperor liimsclf seemed to have imbibed no 
small portion of this odious spint, which was 
doubly prepared, to convert or to destroy. The 
flame of ambition that burned within him was 
nourished by the suggestions of bigotry. Hence 


liouAO of Aujttrla. See irnRohuUlIgfi Nachrict, a- 1747i p. 658« 
m3” What Dr. MoshKim oliM*rres liore may be true; but tlien 
it is M truo tliat Matthew Hoc mu^t have b^n a great fool, or a 
greot knave, to li.sten to auc)i inaiuiiatioiis, not oniy oo acoouDt 
of their glaring absiirrlity, hut also coDwi<1tfhf)g tlio pitnwof* from ^ 
whom tln^y came. Tim in th« aatne Hoe that ia mentiooed 
above an a learned defender of tite Lutheran faitin 
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CENT, he audaciously carried his arms through a great 

XVIL Germany, sulFered his generals to rex 

impunity, those princes and states which 
—j refused a blind obedience to the court of Romo, 
and showed plainly, by all his proceedings, that 
a scheme bad been laid for the extinction of tlio 
Germanic liberty, civil and sacred. The elector 
of Saxony’s zealous attuehmoni to the emperor, 
which ho had nlmndanlly discovered by hi.s warm 
and ungenerous opposition to the unfortiinale 
Frederick, togetln“r with the lamenlablc discord 
that reigned amorg the (icrinan pnn«'(‘s, persnaded 
the papal faction, that llKMliHi<‘iilties which seemed 
to oppose the execution of llicir project, were far 
from being invincihle. Aceoi’diiigly, tiie persons 
concerned in Miis grand > iterpriso hegan to 
act their respective parts. In the year lOiif), 
Ferdinand 11. to give some colour of justice to 
this religious war, issued out the terrihie reslifu- 
tion-cdict, hy which the Protostanfs were ordered 
to restore to the church of Rome all the jmssessions 
they had become masters of in consequence of 
the religions jieaeo, concluded in tlie procicding 
century [/]. This edict was principally owing 
to the snt^estions of the JesiiHs. That greedy 
and ambitions order claimed a great part of these 
goods and pos.session8 as a ixTompeuse due to 
their labours in the cause of religion ; and hence 
arose a vvann contest between them and the 
an<dent and real proprietors [j^j. This contest 
indeed was decided by the law of force. It was 
the depopulating soldier, who, sword in hand, 
gave weight and authority to the imperial edict. 


[<"] See, for an illuatratinn of thii matter, tlie author* 
mentioned hy Struviuft^ io liU Svntaffma Hwtor. German 
1568. 

[t/3 ChftK SaU^» HUtor. August. Confessjonis, 
ictb. u lih, IT. cap. iti. aeci. xxv. p. tilO. 
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wresting out of llie }iands of the lawful possessor, 
without form of process, whatever the Romish 
priests and nionhs thought proper to claim, and 
treating the innocent and plundered sufferers 
with all the se^’crity that the iiK>st barbarous spirit 
of oppression and injustice could suggest [e], 

VI. Geriiiatiy groaned under theswi disinalouit.T.i« 
scenes of tuni'ill ;u>d oppression, and looked about 
for succour io vioii Tbe eiiem} encompassed her 
oil all sides, .oi' lione of her princes seemed 
ijualifioii ‘.o stand i’.nth lus L'a rveuger of lier 
injuries, or the of her riglits. Some were The mt.. 

restraii'i t' from ep}--in 
SllggOfti.Ons of ••(s; .Cl'S 

fear, am’ dl •r*- .a,.*” by a 
to III' ’ • I'V'i ](rivat(! i'l ••• 
their lircasta all ct»iicei'i jor 
An illustrious hero, whoso deeds even envy was 
obliged to revere, and whose name will descend 
with glory to the latest iigos, came forth, never¬ 
theless, at this critical season Giistavus Adolphus 
took the field, and •Ms>iii’ >iii ’ thfj cause of the 


li.T cause by the‘;“‘j;;” 
1 — e principle ofyiw wm 
.■.‘ w -,' utl.aiLiou 
' ■ ;h choked in 
tbe public good. 


8^' [''1 ' 'I'it HI* •’••V 'if iiiKluitoiifi aiiJ 

^ur)tarou>' pr<KiM n- r rvHOiiieiJ i*» ihia oniperor, 

aitd III* w:i» ussiin*il iliat » ud***)* n'nst In* utterly ruined, 
ill nHo tiff BnliiumnuN. n*ndc»r*sl \ty liitf onomidUH 

vriK !ty amt op^ i, exert riu*njHi»W<*R in drfeure 

of tlusir lihortie^-, and ojul«»«vuni to ftuci. hy forvej he 

is reptnu^d to liave an*»ivere(l> with greui xc*al and calmness, 
Maluinu'^ rejfnuni vaHtaliitiu quum claiiinatum. S«e the His* 
ttfria Pt'^HCrutioiiurn Ecrle>ise Bolicmicmi iktu [A2. a work 
piihliKlietl (}>ri)}iahly in Holland, h» would aconi hy th<^ tyjM*) 
^in the year 16^8, in 24to. 'Hiis little hook contains an ample 
rccitnl of the doploralde effects of lawlew power, in human 
bigotry and lilood'ihirsty Z(»ai; and proven, )>y nunaborlm 
facts, that Dr. Mo^hoim had the Atroiigent evidences for the 
account he givcH of Ferdinand and hts misAionancs. It is 
impoHsilde to reflect upon the san)^uinary manner of such 
converters, without expressing, at the '»aiue time, a generous 
detestation and ahhoinuice of their uojuet aud vu>leiit pro¬ 
ceedings. N. 
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CENT. Germanic liberties against tbe oppression and 
tyranny of the house of Austria. At the earnest 
PART I.* refluest of the French court, which beheld, with 
uneasiness, the oveigrown power of that aspiring 
house, he set sail for Germany, in the year 1639> 
with a email army; and, by his repeated victo* 
ries, blasted, in a short time, the sanguine hopes 
which the pope and emperor had entertained of 
suppressing the Protestant religion in the empire. 
These hopes, indeed, seemed to revive in the 
year when this glorious assertor of Ger¬ 

manic liberty fell in the battle of Lutzen [tc]; 
but this unspeakable loss was, in some measure, 
made up in process of time, by the conduct of 
those who succeeded Gustavus at the head of 
the Swedish army. And, accordingly, the war 
was obstinately carried on In bleeding CJcrmany, 
during many years, with various success, until the 
exhausted treasures of the contending parties, and 
the pacific inclinations of Christina, the daughter 
and successor of Gustavus, put an end to these 
desolations, and brought on a treaty of peace. 

VII. Tlius, after a war of thirty years, carried 
on with the mos( unrelenting animosity and 
ardour, the wounds of Germany Avere closed and 
the drooping states of Europe were revived, in the 
year IGIS, by the peace of Westphalia, so called 
from the citit?8 of Munster and Osnahurg, where 
the negotiations were held, and that famous treaty 
concluded. The Protestants, indeed, did not 
derive from this treaty all the privileges they 
claimed, nor all the advantages they had m view j 
for the emperor, among otlier less important 


ll)« peBC€ 
of WiflU 
phftUi. 


[tt’} See ArckonbaltZi Memoiree de la Reloe Christine, tom. 
i. p. 7—SO. in which ihert are many very interestini; anecdotes, 
relating tu the lilei exploits, and death of Gustavus. The learned 
compiler of these Meoioira baa also thro^vn miirh light upon the 
bistoty of this period^ a&d of tbe peace that torminated this long 
and dreadful war. 
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instances of obstinacy* ab8(^ately i«fa«ed to cskt. 
state the Bohemian and Anstriaa Pi^tggtante fa 
their relijjious privileges, or to restore the Up^r 
Palatinate to its ancient and lawful propriety*' 

But they, nevertheless, obtained, by this pe^,- 
privilcgcs and advanta^ which the votorieiB of 
Komo beheld with much displeasure’and uneasi¬ 
ness ; and it is unqueetioncmly evident, that the 
treaty of ^Vestuhalia gave a new and remark^le 
degree of stability to the Luthefan and Befomied 
churches in Germany. By i^tis treaty; the peace 
of Augsburg, which the Lutherans obtained 
from Charles V. in the preceding centmy, was 
firmly secured against all the machinations arid 
stratagems of the court of Borne \ by it, the Resti¬ 
tution-edict, which comirianded the Protestants 
to restore, to the Romish church the eQcleslastical 
revenues and lands they had taken possession of 
after that peace, was ^rogated, and both the 
conletiding parties^ndrined in the perpetual and 
unintornipted po^ssion of wliatever the/ luul 
occupied in the beginning of the year 1624. It 
would be entering into a very Irnig detail were 
we to enumerate tlie advantages that accrued to 
the Protestant princes from this treaty [a:].,. All 


An account of tLis whole tuattor, sufficieot to fbe 

ruriuiiit)’ of the jnoet inquisitive reader, may b« finmd in tliat 
niiiirt eldiorate and excellent work, coB(^d by the my learned 
and judicious Jolm Godlirey d». Meyem, uader the following 
title: Acta PacU We«tplialic« et Executiooh cjua NorifnbeivAn- 
sin. See also the more compendious, dioqgb valuabJe work of 
Adami, biahop of Hierapdia, mititted, HdUo Historica <te Par 
ciHratioiie Oanabrugo MonaHteriensi ^ r^^hkh the fflustrioiiB 
author. piibiUhed » new ediUon at Leipaick, in die yoif' 1737, 
more accurate and ample than die pt«ee<liug one. We must not 
omit here the ingenious Father Bougevit's elegant hiitOTy thi* 
Weaty, which, though chiefly drawn from the papers of die F^idi 
ambassadors, is, ueverthtJese, generally ^waking, composed^JW^ 
>,ccuracy, impartiality, and candour; it was publiahadat j*ariB, 
in the year 174p6, in six voluraea in 8ro, under tba^.tttle of 
Ilisi.oire <le ia Paix dc tVestphalie. 

VOL. V. I 
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this was a- source of Texation to the court of 
Rome, and inade its pontiff feel the severest pangs 
of disappMnted ambition. He, accordingly, used 
various .stratagems, without being very scnipuluus 
in the choice, in order to annul this treaty, or 
eludeits effects i but his attempts were unsucccss- 
fid, since neither the emperor, nor the princes 
t^t bad eml^rked in his cause, thought it ad- 
^sable to involve themselves anew in the tunuilts 
of war, whoso issue is so uncertain, amt whose 
most fatal effects they had lately escaped with so 
much difficulty. The treaty, therefore, was exe¬ 
cuted in all its parts; and all the articles that 
had been agreed upon at Munster and Osnabuig; 
were confirmed and ratified, in the year 1(550, at 
Kuremburg [y]. 

VIII. After this period,* the court of Rome 
and its creatures wore laid under a considerable 
degree of restraint. Tlicy did not any longer 
dare to make war in an opcn^nd public manner 
upon the Protestants, since the present state of 
things blasted all the hopes they had fondly 
entertained of extinguishing the light of the 
Reformation, by destroying, or reducing under 
their ghostly yoke, the princes and states that had 
encouraged and protected it in their ten*itories. 
But wherever they could exert the spirit of per¬ 
secution with impunity, there they oppressed the 
I^otestantsdn the most grievous manner, and, in 
defiance of the most ‘solemn conventions, and 
of the most s^red obligations, encroached upon 
t^eir rights, p^fil^es, and possessions. Thus in 


[yJ Pope lanocoit X. o|q>oeed to this treaty of p^e, iu 
the year 1651, a flaoiing bull; op which HwnbMk publi-ilicil, 
Rt Utrecht, in m ample and learned commentary, cntitlud, 
Examen Bulls Papalle, qua Inno^ntiua X. abro^re nltitiir 
Pacetn GenDaDis. Thia bull might) perhapa, havn produced 
eome effect upon the emperor and hia alUeO) bod it been pro* 
perly gilded. 
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Hungary, during the iroace of ten yeart^f^3i5^4^ -CBiiT. 
Lutlierans and Calirititats involved ^r\\. 

Uninterrupted series of tite niiM cr^l calatQHl^ ^ 
and vexations [a]. 'The and insults 

suffered at the hands of man^ orders of then, 
more especially the. JeSUitoi both b^ore ahd 
after the period now under cdi»i<teration, are not 
to be numbered. Ih P<dand, aH titose who 
ventured to differ from the Pope, found by a 
bitter experience, during the whole course of tiiis 
century, that no treaty oi* cn'nventlon that tended 
to set bounds to the authority or rapacity of the 
chimsh was held sacred, or. even regarded at 
Rome. For many of these vTore ejects out of 
their schools, deprived of their churches, robbed 
of their goods and possessions under a variety of 
perfidious pretexts; nay, frequently condemned 
to the most severe and cruel punishments, 
without having been even chargeable with tlio 
appearance of a criine \b'\. The remains of the 
Waldenses, that lived in the vWlcy of Piedmont 
were persecuted often with the most inhuman 
cruelty (and more especially in the years l632» 

1()55, and lC85), on account of their magnanimous 
and stedfast attachment to the religion of their 
ancestors; and this per^ution was carried on 
with all the horrors of fire and sword by the 
Dukes of Savoy [c]. In Germany, the’’ same 


■f.- 


*4* : 


lgeHc»; 
Mt<k^ 



c. 


[r]From 1G71 to 1081/ 

Qfzj See Hiatoria Diploroattoa dc Statu 
in Hungaria, p. 60. Debreeeni £cd«ra 

mate in p« 447«—SchelhoRUiis> to 

vetico, tr«n. vii. p, 4i)—-90. ^ .f r,?' 

[I/] See Ai. Regcnvolecirii Hutoria Ecdesiie ScUvotrai.. 
ii. C9f» xr. p. 216« 235. 25d^T}ie gnmnees wliicfa 
sentera from the church of Rome auf&red in Poland aiW 
Reg^volciusi may he learned from Tarious MemoraJa that hayr 
bcoQ publMied in our 

[cj See Gillee, Hist. Eccles. dea Egliaca Vaudolaes, pubtiahod 
at Geneva in 4*101 in the vear 1656> enap. xlriii. p. 339. 

1 2 
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CENT. Spirit of btgo^ and petseontion ^^ueed almost 
•mV a ▼here Sfagrant acts of injostrce. The in- 
' fracticms; of the famous treatjr above-mentioned, 
and oft^'GennanicIiber^ that was founded upon 
it, ,wotdd fomish matter for many volumes [tf]; 
and tdl these' infractions were owing to a pre- 
pokerous and extravagant zeal for augmenting 
the authority and extending the jurisdiction of 
the church of Rome. And, indeM, as long as 
that church and its assuming pontUT shall persist 
in maintmning that they have a right to extend 
their lordly sceptre over all the churches of the 
Christian world, so long must those who have 
renounced their authority, but are more or less 
wthin their reach, despahr of enjoying the in¬ 
estimable blessings of securHy and peace. They 
will always be considered as rebellioiis subjects, 
a^inst whom the greatest acts of severity ancl 
vicdeuce are lawful. 

ThiMooti IX. The zealotM instruments of the court of 

accomplished, at length, in this century, 
and chePro. what bad oftcn been attempted without success, 

delivering Spain from the inddelity of the 
France. Moors, and France from the heresy of the Pro¬ 
testants. The posterity of the Moors or Saracens, 
who had formerly been masters of a great part of 
Spain, had hitherto lived in that kingdom mixed 
with the other inhabitants of the country, and 
their number was still considerable. They were 
CbrUtians, at least in their external profi^sion 
and manners j industrious also, and inoifenrive; 
and upon the whde good and useful subjects: hut 
they^re grosdy suspected of a secret propenbity 
to the doctrine of Mahomet, which was the reli¬ 
gion of their aimcstors. Hence the clergy beset 

• 

[^] The hifttoriee of the grienacee edfcred by the Prate^tantfi 

of Gemanv on account of their religion^ (bat hare been coin* 

poeed by Strunue and Hoffoteo^ eonbdn ample detaib of thb 
matter. 
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the monarch with Uieir importuni^ 8oU^Ations« ckht. 
and never cea«ed tbeir deiborouB remoaaUwee 
before a royal edict vrw obUdned to drive past r. 
Saraoene, a^oM noinbers weve prodigious. ditC.of 
the Spon^h terttfaviefl. This imp^ent '«^p 
was highly detrimental to the kii^dom of Spah), 
and its p^icious effeots .are more or less visi^ 
even at the prosent times i the church, whose 
interests and dmoinUm are, in popish countries, 
considered as dUUnot- from the interests and 
authority of the state, and of a much more 
sublime and excellent nature, acquired new acces¬ 
sions of wealth and power by the expulsion.of 
the Moors [(>].>, In propoition as the community 
lost, the <^urch gained; and thus tlie public 
good was sacrifice to the demands of bigotry 
and simerstitlon. 

In France, tho persecuting spirit of the church 
of Rome exhibited scenes still more shocking. 

The Protestants of that kingdom, commonly call¬ 
ed Huguenots, after having groaned, for a long 
space of time, under various forms of cruelty and 
oppression, and seen multitudes of their brethren 
put to death, by secret conspiracies or open 
tyranny and violence, were, 'at length, obliged 
either to save themselves by a dandeslioe Sight, 
or to profess, against their consciences, Uie Romish 
religion. Tbb barbarous and Iniquitons scene 
of French persecution, than which the annals of 
modern history present nothing more unnatural 
and odious, will find its place below, in tlie history 
of the Reforpaed Cburcn [/I. 

X. All tlie resources of inventive gaq^ and The court 
refined policy, aU the efforts of insinu^ii^ 
aod aud^ious rebellion, were employed to bving iticmpti 

^ upon Eng* 

Set Michael Geddet* Hiatory of tbe £^mu1ttoife af 
MorUcoofi out of Spw, in hie MiacelUuamis rimeU, tA* i. 
p# A9. 

[yj tecond chtptei of tbe tecaad part of tbii leetion. 
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CENT, back G»eat BfHain a»d Ireland und^ the yoke 
of Rome. all these ^tem^ were without 
•“J; "• effect. Afecittt the beginniDg of this qentory, a 
L j set of dei^fimte and execrable wretch^ in whose 

breaflib'ffie sug^ifestions of bigoby Bod the hatred 
the Protestant religion had eappresBed all tlie 
feaj^ge of justice and humanky» were instipted 
by three Jesuits, of whom Garnet^ the superior of 
the souety in England, was the chief, to ionn the 
most horrid plot that is known :iQ the annals of 
hiatoiT. ThedesignoftbiscoBSpiracywasnothing 
lees than to destroy, at cme. hunv, James 1. tlie 
Prince of Wales, and both Houses of Parliament, 
by the explosion of an immenso ^antity of gun« 
powder, which was concealed, for^that purpose, in 
the vaults that lay under tho HuuAofLords. The 
sanguinary bigots concerned in it imagined, that, 
as soon as this horrible deed was performed, they 
would be at full liberty to restore jwpery to its 
former credit, and substitute itib“ the place of the 
Protestant religion [^J. This odious conspiracy, 
whoso infernal purpose was providentially disco¬ 
vered, when it was ripe for execution, is omnmonly 
known in Britain under the denonnoation of the 
Gunpowder Treason [A], 

This discovery did not suspend the ciTorts and 
stratagems of the court of Rome, which carried 

&l«itt^extaot, wriMaby Sir Evemrd Digby» ono 
tbft to liie after bk cou<lefnnatioii» which do- 

>n the faktory of euperstili^aaad bwtry» 
ajgd ehows bbuoddntlyitbdr in/brnal Hpirii snd tendejK^. Tbo fol- 
hvrirtg thii jud^cot: Ifbw for lay inieD- 

^ let me tdl you* if 1 bald though there 
iiftd becB tte :(eMt AH i& Uie plot, I wotdd not have .beoa of it for 
all the worid t Bad Do.odier cause drew me us hazard my fortune 
and life, but ttai to G6d*n reli^oa/' See dte Papers relating to 
ibe Popwb Rob pubiiahed by the ordefs of jjirmtary Coveatry. 

[k] See Rapin Thoyraa, Histoiro livn xvin« 

tote! vH. p: 40^Ja. Hear* Heidweii HUtorla l^>atU9, Perigd. 
aecl. vii. p. 21L 20], &r. 
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oil its schemes in the sooceeding rei^t httt 'Cbnt. 
less violence and more cmition.' Coarled 
a prince of a soft Bad gentle temper, and irai j* 
entirely directed fay the oonacils of Laud, 
hisbop of Canterimiy, a man who was neither 
destitute of leamii^ nor good qualities [}]• though 
he carried things to exceesive and intolerable 
lengths, throcigh hie iwm and violent attachment 
to the ancient rites and eeremonies of the church; 
the queen, on the othw band, who was a princcas 
of France, was waroidy devoted to the interests 
of popery; aaid'from w'this it seemed probaUe 
enough, tbat^ 'lhough treason and riolonce had 
failed, yet artifice and mild measures mi^t sue* 
cccd, and that a reconciliation might bo Drought 
about between Finland and Rome [/3* This 
prospect, which had smiled in tho imaginations of 
the friends of popery, vanished entirely when the 
civil war broke out between the king and parlia¬ 
ment. In coDsequoBce of these commotions, both 
the unfortunate Charles, and bis imprudent and 
bigoted counsellor Laud, were brought to the 
scaffold, and Oliver Cromwell, a man of unparal¬ 
leled resolution, dexterity, and foresight, an^a 
declared enemy to every thing that bore 
most distant resemblance of popety, was 
at the helm of government, under the u^'''Of 
Ih-otector of the Commonwealth of England* ' 

The hopes of Rome and its votaries were 
nevertheless revived by the restoration 'of Charles 
IL and from tiiat period grew more lively and 

^ • 

[<] Mr. Humer fpeakiag of Laud's leiniiag 
oxprcsaoB hinwelf in tlic {ollowirt^ wanner 9 ** IUb leaiBi nr-^ ' 
tuoujh if doverity of maaneta alooe, ttid abvtisoace from 
rotdd deserve that name. He wm leaned, if pcitmkii knvw* 
could entitle him to that praiees**—See -HuKae's inMory of 
Great Britaia, ?a 1. p. 19S. 

[j"} Sea Uiiaii Cam, Ctat P»eot de FEgltee Roatauite> p. 
316.^Neela UUuny of^e PuriMuia, vol ui* p» IB4* 
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cSNT. fiangain6£rom ^i^to<k}r/ For monarch, as 
%vii. Mpears iV(MaB‘-iinqueetionaUe [^3, had 

been during hi« exi*^ into the ray8teri€i8 

^ ‘ j of pop^^ and had secreUy ettibraoed< thid reli- 
gkm; white his onlybrotberj'^ mMiwnMivB heir 
tb ^e crown, professed it-openly, -and oad pnb- 
Hbijr apostatized from the Protestant faith. 
Carles, indeed, was not, a prmiw instnwnent 
the propi^aiion of any theological ^stem. 
indolent and voluptuoi^ on the one hand, and 
inclined to inddelity and imiUgion <ni the other, 
it not from him that the Bon^-pontifT could 
exp^ that zeal and iBduKti%' thfrt wtere necessary 
to force upon the English natirni a religion so 
contrary to the tenor of the laws and the spirit 
of people as pop6r> was This zeal was 


QAI Bumet'i of hi9 Oviii TimeS) vol# i* book iii* p. 

®0S. 6CK}—Ned 8 History of the Puiitoiw, vuK jv, p. 237. 
534. Kopin Tboyrws^ Hittoire de VAftgleterre, )irr. xxiii. vuK 
ix. p. 160. 

[f] Such j* the repreeentetion giron of Owrlofl II. hy 
di hietoriene; m that Dr. MoshoifD in excuMble U miitakinK 
a sart of tbU moitardi'B charactar^ which was. koo^n. lo very 
him. Mr. HuiDe» whose bistoiy of the reign of 
is a master-piece in every respect) ^ve a like ec- 
CfaarIcS) as fluctuating between d<nsm anti poi>ery. But 
’' ftfii eipflociit historian having had occasion, duri^ bis roaidemru 
M Baila) to ponise the manuacript-meinoifi of king sTmee II. 
ivUA/.wete written by himself, and are kept in the Scots 
CowMttm, reorived from them new inforiDation with respect 
tid diancter i^Charies; and waa eonvin^^ that 

his went mucli flntlm diaa haa lieeBgfmvally 

imagined* For It t^ieata, with the utmost evid^ce, from these 
me«Kii|!s^tbat the IriOg'had Idd with his mioistryk formal plan for 
Rubveitl^ Ae GOBstitQtion in frivour of pQp^ i ihat the introduc¬ 
tion of fls the established reu^^, W» ibe great and 

principal object wWdi Charles had in view wlwn be entered into 
the French dlteine, which was coachided %t Versailles in the end 
df 1669, or banning of by Lotd Anmdet of Wardonr. 

By this treaty, Lewis was to gf^ "Chirke 200,000 pounds 
a-year, in qtuuterly payments* in order to enable him to esfa- 
Uiah the Roman Catholic religion in'Cogland; and to supply 
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fouod in his looted mooessor Jame9'Q;ivfr04t 
was accompent^ with sw^ excessive y^^eawe 
and impnidence as en&«l 3 r;de£eated its own par-- 
poses; for (hat.inooasider^ monarch, by; Im. 
passionate attaohnaeot to the court of llome» «id 
his blind obsetjuioosUess to the unseasonable and 
precipitate ooun^ls of the JeauUs, who were the 
oracles of his catdaet, ^ye n mortal blow to that 
religion whicii be meant to promote, aud fell from 
the thixHie whose prerogatives he was attempting 
to augment and' ex^d.' Immediately on bis 
accession to the. crown, he (^en)y attempted to 
restore to its former vigour, berth in England and 
Ireland, the authority of the Roman pontiff, which 
had been renouuoed and annulled by the laws of 
both realms; and that he might accompltsh with 
the more facility this most imprudent purpose, he 
trampled upon those rights and privileges of his 
people that had ever been held most rospeetoble 
and sacred, and which he bad bound himself, by 
the most solemn engagements, to support and 
maintain.- Justly exasperated and provoked , by 
repeated insults from the throne upon their 
gion and liberties, and alarmed with natural appte* 
hensions of the approaching ruin of both; the 
English nation looked about for a deliverer, and 
its vie^\^, in the year 16S8, oh William 

prince of Orai^e, son-iU'law to their despotic 

% ^ * 

• « 

Itim nWi with 6000 hm In caM ot The divi¬ 
sion of dte Uidovd Pnmfmi botwt^eo FnROo wu 

nnothor article of ^is treaty* BiU we en d)at tha siriiw* 

mm of the Protestant religioa ia EogUnd was tbe point that 
Charies had diiefty at heart; and that hr ia^ted want on be- 
irinning with the execution of tite part of tbe 
Duchess of Orleans in the intemaw as DoTer> perauaded. iim 
to t»egm with Ae Dutch war* The kmg (saVs •Mwt 

so aealous a p^tt, that he wept for jep. svWt he estMaiaed 
the project ^ re-Qtiit)oft bis kingdom to ^ Cathtd^* dmreb* 
the Cori'octioM and Additiooi to Mr* Hume's History oi' 
(.'Imrlvs n. p, S38. in tbe bote* 
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CENT, monarch, whose wisdom and valour things 
were so cmiducted, that James was obliged to 
F^RT 1 ? from his domialoDS, and to abdicate the 
crown j and the Roman pontifFr with all his 
adlterents, were disappointed in the fond ezpeo- 
tafeions they had fcwroed of restoring po 2 )ery in 
E^and Tw*], 

Milder in*. XL When the more prudent defenders and 
patrons of the Romish faith perceived the ill suc- 
bj^^c, cess that attended all their violent and sanguinary 
attempts to establish its authmity, they thouglit 
CUM. it expedient to have recourse to softer methods; 
mid, instead of conquering the proteetants by open 
force, proposed deluding them back into the 
church of Rome by the innnuating influence of 
secret artiflee. This wa> dif proceeding was ap¬ 
proved by many cd* the votaries of Home, but 
they were not all agreed about the particular 
manner of employing it, and therefore followed 
different methods. 2^Die bad necounte to the ap- 
pointinent of public disputations or confercsices 
between the principal doctors of the contending 
parties; ana this from a notion, whkdi past 
experience rendered so vain and chimerical, that 
the adveruaines of popery would either be van¬ 
quished in the debate, or at least be persuaded to 
look upon the Roman Catholics with less aversion 
and disgust. Others declared it as their opinion, 
that all contest was to 5e suspended; that the 
grea^ point was to find out the proper method 
of reooDC^g the two churches; and that, in 
order to promote this salutary purpose, as little 

stress ^possible was to be laid upon those mattci-s 

% * % 



[m] The dmo»nanc«e of th^ hmm eod ereNTnemorable 
revolution are «ccui:ate))r record^ by Burnet, in the aecoiul 
vduioe of ]u% Kntory of hia Onrl; Tiinaft r BnA al<o by Uapiti, 
in iba tenth volucnu of Iiih Hietory of Euglanii* Add to theW) 
Ncid*^ lliotory of tlio Puritaar, vol. iv* cU. si. p. 636. 
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of controversy that had been hitbeita IqoI^ ckmt. 
upon as of the highest moment and importance. 

A different manner of ptvceeding ^va8 thoai^t 
more advisable a ^ird. set of men, who, «■ 
a persuasion that their doctors had more zeal than 
argument, and much more eminent for tlieir 
attachment to the ohurch of Rome than for their 
skiil in defending its cause, prepared their com> 
batants with greater care for the field of contro¬ 
versy, taught them a new art of theological war, 
and furnished them with a new and subtle me¬ 
thod of vanquishing, or at least of perplexing, 
their heretical adversaries. '. 

XII. There was a fomous conference held atTh«>ic>«i. 
Ratisbon, in the year l 601 , at the.joint dasii'e 
Maximilian, duke of Bavaria, and Pbilm Lewis, 
elector palatine, between some eminent Lutheran 
iloctors on tbo one side, mid tbi'Ce celebrated cWciio. 
.lesuitson the other. The dispute turned upon die 
two great points, to which almost all the contests 
between the Protestants and Roman Catholics are 
reducible, even the nile of faith and the judge of 
controversies. In the year 1615, a conference was 
held at Newburg, between James Reiibronner, 
a learned Lutheran, and James Keller, a cele- 
hratod Jesuit, by the appointment of Wplfgjuig 
AViliiarn, prince palatine, who had a little before 
that time embraced the Romish fmth. 3ot tho 
most famous of all these conference was that hold 
ill the year 1645, at Thom. express order 

ofUladislauslV. king of P^Jand, between several 
eminent docjtOrs of the Romish, Lutheran, and' 
Reformed churches. This meeting, whifjh was - 
designed to h<»l the division that reign cnI' amcmg. 
these churches, and to find out some 
of reconciling their difforences, and >lwi|d^Dg 
silimit their re-unioh, was thence called fho'-Gha- 
riiahlc Conference. Some time after tine,'Emrat, 
landgrave of Hesse, in order to give u plausible 
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CEVT. colour to h1s-ttpo6tasy from tlie Protestant roligton, 
and make it appear to be the result of examina* 
FAn r I. conviction, obliged V^erianuB Magnus, 

\m a leanjied Capuchin, to enter the lists wkh Peter 
Hab^orn, a reformed minister in ^ castle 
of Rheinfeldt. Besides these public conferences, 
there were others of a more private nature, held 
during this century, between the doctors of 
the contending churches. The most remark* 
able of these was the famous dispute between 
John Claude, the most learned of the Reformed 
divines in France, and Jaques Beiiigne de BosSuet, 
whose genius and erudition placed him at the 
head of the Romish doctors in that' country. 
This dispute, which wa$ ^Id in the year 108^*1, 
ended Ime ^ the rest- ^ey all widened the 
breach insteacf of healing it. Neither of the con* 
. tending parties could bo persuaded to yield [n]; 
(tt) the contrary, • they both returned from the 
field of controversy more riveted in their own 
opinions, and more averse to those of their ad¬ 
versaries. * 

■nieme- XIII. Tliosc of the Roman Catholics, whose 

were tiu-ned towards union and concord, 
err<pioy.^d did not-ooiit tlic use of pious artifice and strata- 
i^V)'in order to accomplish this salutary purpose. 
They endeavoured to persu^e the zealous Pro¬ 
testants and the rigid Catholics, that theii‘ differ* 

1 

♦ 

71^ reader whe dearree & m^re particular account of 
wfM'paasad ia tbese conferences, may satisfy fais'^riosity 
fay edasu^of the writen mentioned by SagiUi^ius, in his 
Intf^ue. in. Hhtorkm Eccleeiast. tomi.iL. p* 1&&0- 1581. 
1592. 1598.. An'account of . the conference between ClaiKlo 
and Bos6U(^,Vbs composed and punished fay ea(^ of thenc 
fanimn combatants. Bossuet's account wiv thus entitle<h 
Conference aree M. Claude our la Matlere de VEgUse, 

1689, SQ ismov Thin accoum wi%^inf«nred by Claudes in 
his Repoose au Urre M. Do Meaua, iutiiule, Conferenre 
arpc M. Claude, pub&sh^ at tbt Hague, in 8ro, in the year 
1683. 
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ences in opinion wore less considerable, endless cent. 
important, than they theniselves imadned; fttkJ 
that the true way to put an ebd to their dieseO* ^ 
sions, and to promote their union, was not to WyW 

nouiish the flames discord by disputes and coii-. 

ferences, but to see whether their systems migtiA 
not be loconciled, and their apparent inconsist* 
encies removed, by proper and candid explications. 

They imagined that an aitful exposition of those 
doctrines of the chui'ch of Rome, that appeared 
the most sliocking to the Protestants, would tend 
much to conquer their aversion to popery. Such 
was the general principle in which the Romish 
}teace-m^ors agreed, and such the basis on which 
they proposed to carry on their pacific opera* 
tiuns i but they diflercd so widely m their man* 
tier of allying this general piinciple, and pursued 
such dincrent methods in the execution of this 
nice and perilous stratagem, ^that the event did 
not answer their expectations. In the way they 

f )roeeeded, instead of promoting the desired union 
ly their representations of things, by their ex- 
liortations and councils, this union seemed to be 
previously necessary, in order to render their 
explications and exhortations acceptable, nay, 
even supportable; so little were the means pro¬ 
portion^ to the end! 

The first and most eminent of tliose who Med 
the force of their genius in this arduous enlerpiise 
was Cardinal Richelieu, that great nunistcr, who 
employed all the influence of promises and tbreat- 
eningg, all the powers of sophistry and elo¬ 
quence, all the arts of persuasioD, in pi^er to 
bring back the French I^otestants into the Ix^in 
of t^ Romish chorch ^o3*. example of 

[o] Rich. Simon, Com. K p. SI, SS.'Ww 

It'll Dktioosry, tt tht nticto : at 

the vticte Beaulieu, note tt the article irote : 

at the article Milletierl. 
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ACCT. II. 
PART 



CENT, illustrious private was followed, but with less dig- 
nity and less influence, by Masscntus, a Gofman 
Jesuit {^p% Volusius, a tbeolc^ist of Mentis [ 5 ], 
PriebHiuSy a Prussian [r], Oib^bon de Bui^, an 
Irish doctor, who was professor at Erfurtli 
Marcellas, a Jesuit [0, and other diyines of infe- 
ricfl^ note* But of all modem adepts in contro- 
rersy, none pursued this method with sucli dexte¬ 
rity and art as Bossuet, bishop of Mcaux, a man 
of true genius, directed by the most consummates 
circumspection and ]H*udence* The famous Ex* 
poeirion of the Homan Catholic Faith, that was 
arawn up by this subtile and insinuating author, 
was designed to show the Protestants, that their 
reasons against returning to the bosom of tho 
Romish church^wouldbt <c|^ and easily removc^d, 
provided they would view the doctrines of that 
ohurch in their true light, and not as they luul 
been erroneously represented by the Protestant 
writers [u]. This notion was propagated, though 


[pj See Fri<l. Spenbemii Stricture ml ExposUioneni 

Pidei Cfttbolice, tool. lii. opp. 7^eol(^. par. II. p. 104<2. 

extant a hook composed by ibis writer uiulpr 
ilia fonowiep title: Aurora pads religiosec cliviase veritatl anuca. 
MwunU 1^05. 4u]. 

^3 hi bie Tuba PacU, of wfiirli the reader may aee a curious 
aeceuni in Bayle^e NourcUet de la llepublique den Lettres, for 
the yeai' 1665, p. 1809. 

(^^3 la a treatise, entitled, Lathero-Calvinisroua acInsmatiruA 
qiiidem, ae<f reoc^ioUiabilA. 

The book of ^farcolIu9| entitled Ssfieniie Pacifica, 
waa refuted by Sddiua, at the express desire of the Duke of 
Saxe^Gotha. 


[[tfj This book furatali subject (ot a muhiiude of reflec¬ 
tions. Sea a particular abcmiDt of its Matpy and its efiecu irr 
PfaiTs Hntoiia Liteisria Tbeolo^s^. tom. it. lOS; and .Lo 
Clerc*s Bibliotheque Uni^rselle et Histwlque, tom. xi. p. 438. 
dT It i« remarl^Ie, that ome yean before thi^ Iwok 

eould obtdn the pope's approbation. <^ei&opt X. refused it 
positively, several Koman Catholic ^ests were rif^ormiKly 
treated, an<1 iwvercly persecuted, for proacbifig the doc^xie coo^ 
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with less dexterity and success, by DeziuSi a cf.nt. 
Jesuit of Slrasburg, who wrote u Ix^k esprekly 
to prove, that there was little or no difiWence part i. 
between the doctrine of the council of Trent, and Si^y^ 
that of the confession of Aug^bui^, than wM^ no 
t^vo systems can be more iireconcUcabl^oppo- 
site [w]. It is, however, remarkable, that ^1 these 
pacinc attempts to re-unite the two churches, 
were made by the persons how mentioned, on 


uinod in the fipoaition of BottUet» which was, moreOTj^, foi^sJIy 
contii'Hined by tlie Uniferritjr Of LouTijn^ m die year 1685» and 
dt^claied to fiCAndalouo tod poroidcHit. Tho Sorbonno aIbo 
diwivowtni the doctrine coniftined in lliiU boohi though by a late 
edict wo le&rn, that tho fEibcfn of tliat theologtcAl scounaiy Iiato 
rhtnged tliotr ^tpiniont on ihtt liood, ind thus nven A sew in«tAiifiB 
of the vnriationa thst rolgn in the tlomieb Cniirdv wtiieh boeotfi 
BO inurli of its uniformity in doctrioAi mattere* The artifice dwt 
wan employed in the compontion of ^ie book, and the tridie that 
were UHc^d in the Bupprmion and afioriitioii of the first edition, that 
was pyon of it, bare been detected witii gltet Mgacity and ovi* 
donee by the learned and excellent ard)bieb^ Wake» in the Intro- 
duction to his Exposition of tho Doctrine of the Church of '£n|r« 
land, &c. See also his two Defences of tiiat Exposition, an whidt 
tlie pertidioua aophietry of Bowuet ie unmaBked and refilled tn tho 
i» 08 t Rotinfurtory manner* There was an exoeUent answer to Bps- 
Nuet's book publiRhod by M. de k Baalide, one of the mmt Gmlncui 
proteatant mini^iters in France. Thb answer the FrenA prelate 
took no notice of durinjf eight yeaia t at tbe end of which^ ho pub¬ 
lished en SfWertisemoDt, in a new editioo of, bis Exposition, wmcli 
was designed to roraore tbe obj ecuons of La Bastlde. Hie latter 
replied in bucIi a demonstrative and victorious aiann^, that tiio 
learned bishop, notwitbatanding all bi^ eloqtMmce and art, was 
obliged to quit the field of coutrovoie^ Seo a vety interesting 
account ^f this inaidious work of BoeiUet, aad tbe controversies 
it occasioned, in the Btiiliothoque dee Sciences, jpublisbed at tiie 
Hague, voL xviii. p. 20. 'fbis account which u eimotia, aeoo* 
rate, amplis and learned, was given ^tiy tm oewioa of a new 
edition of the Exposition, prkted at 1761, andac^ODipamed 

with a Latin usnslation d^ne by Fleiuy, and partly pa oPcasioaof 
Burigny's Life of Bossvet, publtahad the same year At Fsdp. 

M’ This book is entitled, La Be^otoio m jE^otestans da 
Strasbutg i rE^lisc Komaine, published ‘ in 8vo. el Stea^^ in 
tile year 1689.—See Phil Jac« Speoeri Coasilie.^ieoL .Gfraan. 
pars iii. p, 650. 662. 
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CENT, their oim private authority; they were not avowed 
nwT^ir hi^er Mwers, who alone were qualified 

?AHT I. remove, modify or explain away those doctrines 
and ritea of the Komish church that shocked the 
Prot^j^nts and justified their separation. It is 
true, indeed, that in the year lG8fi, this plan of 
rectondliation was warnily recomtnendeu hy a 
person properly commissioned, or, at least, who 
gave himself out for sooh. This pacificator was 
Christopher do Rohas, bishop of Tinia, in the 
district of Bosnia; who, during several years, 
frequented, with these reconciling views, llie 
courts of the Protestant princes in Germany: 
intimated the assembling of a new council, tliut 
was to be more impartid in its decisions and less 
restrained in its proceedings, -lum the council of 
Trent; nay, went still further, and assured the 
Protestants, that they should obtmn without diffi- 
«ilty whatever rights, privileges, and imluulliti«^s 
they should tliink proper to demand from the 
Roman pontitT, provide they would acknowledge 
his patenial authority, and no longer refuse a pro- 
found submission to his mild and gentle cn)))ire. 
But the artifice and designs of this specious mis¬ 
sionary were easily detected; the Protestant doc¬ 
tors, and also their sovereignSj soon perceived that 
a fair and candid plan of reconciliation and union 
was not what the court of Rome had in view; btit 
that a scheme was laid for restoring its pnntilTs 
to their former despotic dominion over the Chris¬ 
tian world [*3- 

[x]] See Jo* Ja^eii HUtorU Eccie»iaAt« Ssculi xvli— 
Cliriit. E^Htardi WeMtuaiim Hkt Ecolee. Sceculi xvii. p. 

Tbe reader will ted inxbe Cornmerciutfi EpuWGco*Leil>uitianuin 
of Ombenw*, aii aecaunt of the par^euW conditions of recon¬ 
ciliation that were propoaedt U the year 1660j to the GermHu 
courta by tho Elector of Meats* au^orised^ aa it is alleged^ hy 
tile llomau pontiff. 

• Tom. L p. 411. AiS. A9€. 
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XIV. The Romish peace-makers found among cent, 
the Pfotestuiits, and more especiiilly amdrig those 
of the Reformed church, certain doctors, ^'^o, by p^„T ,, 
a natural propensity to union and coticord, se¬ 
conded peniaps, in some, by views of interest, OTivoi«unt 
by the suggestions of ambition, were disposed tnp''“™- 
enter into their plan, and to assist them in the 
execution of it. These doctors maintained, llml 
the points in debate between the two churclx^s 
were not of sufficient importance to justify their 
Hejiaration. Amongthc FrcncliProtestants, Lewis 
lo RIanc and his disciples were suspected of an in. 
clination to go too great lengths in this matter [y]. 

The same accusation was brought, with fuller 
evhlence, against Huisseaux, professor of divinity 
at Saumtiv, Milleticre, Fevro, and olhors of 
less note [c]. Among the British divines, tliis 
exeessivc propensity to diminish the shocking ab¬ 
surdities of jjopery was less remarkable; Wil¬ 
liam Forbes was the principal person who dis¬ 
covered an extreme Iheilily to compose a consider- 
aide number of the differences tliat contributed 
to perpetuate the separation between the two 
churches [«]. With respect to'the Dutch, it is 

t//D ^ ]mrticu1ar ami interesting account of Le Blanc in 
(^uyli^ Dictionary, at tlic article Beaulieu. 

[z'2 See tlin alN)ve*mentjoncHl Dictionary at the aiticle Mil> 

IpriovR. For nn ot'count of lluisacauxi and hia pacific counsel:), 

SDR Rich. Simon, Li^tirea Choifiiefl, tom. lii.p. 14.—Aymon, Sy- 
nodes Nationaiix des Eglinea Ri^ormoeii cn France, tom. ii. p. 

7fio. The labours of Le Fevro, father to tho famous Madame 
Darier, in tlie same cause, are mentloued hy Morliofius, in his 
Folyhistnr. tom. i. p. 

[<z] See ForliCH* ConsideraUmtes modestie ot pacific^ Con* 
irovci-siarum de Justificatione, ParpiWrio,*' &c. winch were puti* 
lislied in 8vo at London, in the year 1$58, and o/terwarda mere 
i'orrertly in Germany, under the ii^poction of John Fabneius, 
professor of divinity at Helmatadt* Forties is mentioned hy 
<iral»c with the highest cncnmiiinui, lu bia Nets ait nulH Har- 
nioniarn Apuatolicam, p. 19. and, if we consider fiia prohtty, and 
the exemplary regularity tif Ins life and converaotion. he must Ua 

VOL, V. K 
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abundantly known, how ardently the great and 
learned Grotius desired the reunion of all Chris- 
' titkn churches in one general bond of charity and 
concord, and with what peculiar zeal he endea¬ 
voured to reform some enormities of the church 
of Rome, and to excuse others. But these and 
all the other arbitrators, whose names and whose 
efforts in this pacific cause it would be tedious to 
mention, derived no other fruit from tlicir, per¬ 
haps, well-intended labours, than the displeasure 
of noth the contending parties, and the bitter re¬ 
proaches of their respective churches. 

In the number of the Protestant doctors who 
discovered an inconsiderate zeal for tlio reunion 
of these churches, many writers place George 
Calixtus, a man of eminent learning, and pro¬ 
fessor of divinity in the •iniversity of Helmstudt. 
It is nevertlieless certain, that this great man dis¬ 
covered and exposed the errors and corruptions oi‘ 
popery with a degree of learning and poi*spicuity 
that was scarcely surpassed by any writer of this 
century, and persisted stcdfastly in maintaining, 
that the decrees and anathemas of the council of 
Trent had banished all hopes of a reconciliation 
between the Protestant churches and the son of 
Rome. It is true, indeed, that Calixtus looked 
upon some of the controversies that divided the 
two communions with much more moderation and 
uidulgeuce than was usual, and decided them 

to deserve the piBiee that ie due to piety and g;ood inoralt^. 
Nev«melen, he had hia infinnities, and the winet part of the 
English doctors ackiiowle<^e» that his propensity towards a n*« 
coneiKation with the church of Rome was carried too far. See 
Bumet*a History of his own Times, vol« i» p. 21.—On this account 
he has been lavishly praised by the Roman Catholic writers; See 
R. SimoR) Lettres Choisiee, tom« iii. lettr« xviih p. 119.—IIo was 
undoubtedly one of those who contributed most to spread among 
the English a notion (whose ^uth or falsehood we shall not ))ere 
examine)I that king Charles I. and Archbishop Laud had fonut^d 
the design of restoring popery in England. 
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in a manner tlmt did not seem suited to the taste cent. 
and spirit of the times: he was also of opinion, 
that tno church of Rome had not destroyed the p^ht i’ 
genuine principles of Christianity, but had only 
defonncd them with its senseless fictions, and 
buried them under a heap of rubbish, under a 
motley multitude of the most extravagant and in¬ 
tolerable doctrines and ceremonies. It was un¬ 
doubtedly on this account, that he has been ranked 
by some in the class of the imprudent peacc- 
inaktM's already mentioned. 

XV. It was no difficult matter to defeat the thb Pop?* 
purposes, and ruin the credit of these pacific arbi- MeiiioJUto. 
ti-ators, who, upon the whole, made up but a 
motley and ill-cornposed society, weakened by in¬ 
testine discords. It required moj'e dexterity, and 
greater efforts of genius, tc» oppose tlio progress, 
and disconcert the sophistry or a set of men who 
had invented new methods of defending popery, 
and attacking its a<Ivcrsarics. This new species 
of polemic doctors wci'e called Methodists, and 
the most eminent of them arose in France, where 
a perpetual scene of controversy, rarried on with 
tlic most learned among the Huguenots, had aug- 
ineiiH'il th<‘ dexterity, and improved the theolo¬ 
gical tiileuts, of tlic Roman Catholic disputants. 

Tli<* Methodists, from their different manner of 
treating the controversy in question, may be di¬ 
vided into two classes. In the one we may place 
those doctors whose method of disputing with the 
ProU-stiints was disingenuous and unreasonable, 
and who followed tlie exanipl&s of those military 
chiefs, who’sh?it np their tixfojw in entrenchiiiento 
and strong holds, in order to cover them from the 
attacks of the enemy. Such was the manner of 
proceeding of the Jesnit Veron, who was of opi- 
nion that the Protestants should be obliged to 
prove the tciiets of their church [^>3 by plain pas- 

(9' Moi'P etpeetaDy thp (foririnps Uiat ppc'iltarly npiKJta 
the Ueciei'B atul teiieli uf the cvuucil uf Trent. 
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CENT, sages of Scripture, without being allow<?d the 
liberty of illustrating these passages, reasoning 

pAitT I. them, or drawing any conclusions ii’om 

them [cj. In the same class may be ranked Ni- 
husius, an apostate from the Protestant reli- 
gion [c?], the two Walenbui^, and other po¬ 
lemics, who, looking upon it as an easier matter 
to maintain their pretensions than to show upon 
what principles they were originally founded [r], 
obliged their adversaries to prove all their asser¬ 
tions and objections, whether of an affirmative or 
negative kind; and confined themselves to the 
easier business of answering objections ami repel¬ 
ling attacks. We may also place among this kind 
of Methodists Cardinal Richelieu, who judged it 
the shortest and liest w; / to attend little to the 
multitude of accusations, objections, and re¬ 
proaches, with which the Protestants loaded all 
the various branches of the Romish government, 
discipline, doctrine, and worship; and to confine 
the whole controversy to the single article of tlie 
divine institution and authority of the church, 
which he thought it essential to establish by tlie 


[c] Musieiis, Dc Usii Prinrlpiorum Rationis in Conln)t*orij[m 
Tbevlogicis, lib. i. c. iv. p. 2^..—(>. CaUxiJ (]e Arte 

Nova, p. liH—Simont LrttreB Choisit^, tom. i. p. 27(i. 

See a partif.ular account of tbis vain and suporfirial d<M*tOT 
in Baylee Dictionary, at the article KtliuHiiH. Hia tvork, eu* 
titled, Ara Nova dicto Saenn Scriptune unico hici'nndi e Pontift- 
ciitf plurimos in partes Lutheranonim detecta, kc, wa^ refuted 
in the most satisfactory manner, by C'altxtria, in his Di^ossio in 
Aite Nova contra Nlhtistiim, a curious and learned work, ivhich 
was puhhshed * in 4to at Hoirastadt, id 1634. 

fe] lliat is to say, iu oilier words,'tlmt they pleaded 
prescription in favour of popery; uid acted like one, who, having; 
In^on for a long time jd possesaion of an estate, refuses Ut pvoihirn 
his title, and requires that ihoae who question it should prove its 
insufBcieucy or hil^hood. 

* This pi«ce oriaintlly msde • part of the ** TheoJogia Moralin’* of 
listiu, but wu iftorverv pubUsb^ svparalcly. 
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strongest arguments as the grand principle that 
would render popery impregnable [/]. 

The Methodists of the second class were of 
opinion that the most expedient manner of rodue- 
ing the Protestants to silence was not to attack 
them by-piecemeal, but to overwhelm them at 
once, by the weight of some general principle or 
presumption, some universal argument, which coin- 
prehonded, or might be applied, to all the points 
contested between the two churches. They imi¬ 
tated the conduct of those military leaders, who, 
instead of spending their time and strength in 
sieges and skirmishes, endeavoured to put an end 
to the war hy a general and decisive action. This 
method, if not invented least improved 

and seoondi'd by all the aids of clotjuencc and 
giuiius hy Nicollo, a celebrated doctor among the 
Junscuists [4] ; and it was followed by many of 


U1 Tar a niure ampl^ arcount of ih«»ae metlimld of contro¬ 
versy, 8ti<] of oiIietN nftcit by the cJiurcl) of Komei tbe curioiifi 
render may conauit FrecU StncUir, Expomtiotiem 

I'tdei BoHMieti, totii. ui. opp. par* IX. p. 1097.—Jo. Henr. lleU 
Ilistor. Papatus, i’ericKl. vii. eoct. ccxviii. p. 816.— 
VValrliii IntnKUict. ftd ContifiverB. tom. u.—WeUmanid 

Hi.<<tor. r'rclesiaiiticR, Sirr. xvii. p» 726. 

TiuH methoii uortmnly not tlie inventiou of 
Nico^h^ idr it acems to fliffer little, if at all, from the motfand of 
(Wdirml KidieUeu. We may oWrvo f 4 rtbcr, that Richelieu 
KoeiiiH ratluM* in In lont; tc the aoemul class of Metliodists than Uf 
tlio first, whore Dr. MoHlioiin ha« placet! him. 

(V/] NiroUe is Riip^Kmctl to be the author of a book, entiiletj, 
htL^itimcA rontre los Calvintsiasi, which wiu» tit^t pub- 
H^ihed at Pari.< in 1671, passed afterwartLs through several edi- 
and was answered in a aatls&ctory manner hy several 
learned men. It U very ruoiarkahlo, that some of the 

]iriacipa] Hr^umeuto employed in this book aj^inst tho Protestants 
iira precis<*ly th<^ same that the Deisto make use of to show tiiat 
it is importsdile tor iho ^(ntcral body of CbriHians to bclievo upon 
H rau<Miul fouri<lati(»u. 1'lie learned Clautte, in bis Dcfanee of the 
ISi!fnriTKui<»n. showetl, in n dumonstnitivo manner, that the diffi- 
cnltiuH nrisimr fiom the inra|»Hnty of tlie multitude to examine 
tlie LTound^ and IlJilici{de^ of the IVotcstaut religtoa ate much 
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CF.NT. the disputants of tlic church of Rome, who were 
so fully persuaded of its irresistible influence, 

PAirrlooked upon any one of the general 

^ —-/ points already mentioned as sufficient, when pro¬ 

perly handled, to ov«!rturn the whole Protestant 
cause. Hence it was, that some of these polemics 
rested the defence of jwpery upon tlio single prin¬ 
ciple of prescription; others upon tho vicious lives 
of severw of those princes wlio had withdrawn their 
dominions from the yoke of Home; others again, 
upon the criminal nature of religions scliism, with 
which they r<!proaclicd tho j)roinotei'K of the Re¬ 
formation ; and they were all convinced, that, by 
urging their respective arguments, and making 
good their respective cha’-ges, the mouths of their 
ndvei'sarics must lie 8t<>; pod, and the cause of 
Romo and its pontiff triumph [*]. Tlui fuinous 
Bossuot stood foremost in this class, wliicli h<‘ pe¬ 
culiarly adorned, by the superiority of his genius 
and the insinuating charms of his eloquence. Jlis 
arguments, indeed, were more specious than solid, 
and the circumstances from which they were di’awn 
were imprudently chosen. From the variety of 
opinions that take place among the Protestant 
doctors, and the changes that have liiippcned 
in their discipline and doctrine, he endeavoin'- 
ed to demonstrate, that the church founded hy 
Luther was not*the tnie church j ami, on tlio 
other hand, from the perpetual sameness and uni- 


]vA9 than tliose whirli ocr.iir to a wlio^r faith is roijn(]<><1, 

not on tho plain won! of Go<I alone, hut on t!ie dictates of tra* 
ditioii, on die decrees of countiln, and a variety of antiquatF^d 
words Uiat are beyond bis reach, 'flie Pi'otoestant divine gex-s 
Ktill farther, nod pmvea that there are arp^mentu in favour of 
Clirifitianiiy and the Protestant faith, tfiat are intidligible hy the 
lowest cn|iarity; and at the aame time, suftcient to satisfy an 
u|M ight and unprejudiced mind. 

[Q I'rid. S{uuihrmii Diw. de Prcucriptionc in HpIiiim Tidci 
advci»n$ Jiovos Mvthodii^ias, lom* tiu par. fl. opp. p, 1079. 
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formity that reign in the tenets and worship of cent. 
the church of Rome, ho pretended to prove its 
divine original [A]. Such an argument must 
indeed surprise, coming from a man of learning, 
who could not be ignorant of the temporising 
spirit of the Roman pontiffs, nor.of the changes 
they had permitted in their discipline and doc¬ 
trine, according to the genius of time and place, 
and the different characters of those whom they 
were desirous to gain over to their intwest. ; It 
was still more surprising in a French prelate, sinee 
tlic doctors of that nation generally maintain, 
that the leaden age docs not differ more from the 
age of gold, than the modem church of Rome 
differs from the ancient and primitive church of 
(Iiut famous city. 

[4] This tht* purpose of UoKeuet’t Hi^toire des VarmUon^ 
b)frliMk»A P(t>tCHtantc8» which wm pubiUhed in Bto. at Parii, 

In tli(* yenr lOHH, mid w still considerei) by tlie Romau CathoUca 
im of the stmngcst bulwarks of popery. Let them go on ia 
their iltunionSf nnd btast of tIuH femous champion and dafeoder; 
hut if they liavo any true zo$i for the cause he defends, or 
uuy regont for the authority of the supsemc bead pf their 
thmrh, they will do well to l»ury in oblivion that maxim of this 
their <*fiui<{|iion, timt the church, which frequently mo<1i^es, 
rariex, and chunges its dortrines, is destitute of the direction of 
the ffoly S|iivit. This ofwervation of Dr. MMheiiUH might 

he verl6cd by numberlcsa instances of variations tu the doctrine 
aiul wor^liip (if Rome, that xnuat strike every one who has any 
tiiioi‘a))le aiquainicance with the history of tliat church. But, 

>v'itliout any farther than one aiuglo instance, we may 

oh^^orve tliat Bo«uiet had a etrikiog {UtKif of Jie variations of his 
own churc h, in the diiferciit recepdoD that bia Exposition of the 
liotTjau ('athoHr Faith met with from dii&rent pepons, and at 
clifforeut tiiucK* It was disapproved of by one pope, and approveil 
of hy an o liter j it was applauded by Uie archbiahop of Rheims, 
and condemned by the university of Louvajo; it was censured by 
the Sorbonno iu the ytsir 1671, and declared by the same society 
H cni«^ exposition of the (Catholic bitb in the following century, 
i «ir u full |)ro<if of the truth of the*«c and other variatiofis, ace 
Wake n Exposition, Clorc, Bibl. Univ. tom. xi* p« 438, 

^r.^(lenoial Dirtiocarvi the article Wake, in the note, and 
Biblioth. <lcs Sciences, He. tom. xvlii. p. 29, lie. 
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The HUto>y o}" the Romish Church. 

XVI. These various attempts of the votaiies 
of Home, though they gave abundant exercise to 
the activi ty and vigilance of the protestaut doctors, 
were not, however, attended with any impoilant 
revolutions, or any considerable fruits. Some 
princes, indeed, and a few learned men, were 
thereby seduced into the communion of that 
church, from whose superstition and tyranny tljeir 
ancestors had delivered thomsclvcs and others; 
hut these defections were only personal, nor was 
there any people or province either inclined or 
engaged to follow these examples. Among the 
mure illustrious dcsertei's of the Protestant reli¬ 
gion, were Christina, queen of Sweden [/J, a 
piinecss of great spirit and genius, but precipitate 
and vehement in aim -t all her proceedings, 
and preferring her eaw?, pleasure, and liberty, to 
all otbor considerations fm] ; Wolfgang William 
count palatine of the Rhine; (/hristiun Wil- 
liiun, marquis of Brandenburg; Ernest, prim;c 

Arkenholk, Mcmoircs de la Koine CliriAtine, wliidi 
(untains a variety <»f ap«o«d>1e and inUTCBting anecdoteH. 

GT [m3 Tlie candid and impartial writer^ mentioned iu 
Am preceding notc> given an ample account of lUc cirenin• 
ataifc4*s that aitemled ihh queen’s change of religion^ and of 
the cautii» that might Iiavc contnhuted to determine her to a 
step so unexpGct«»i and inexcusable. It wrs neither tlic Mihlilty 
of Des Caitos, nor the dexterity of Canut that hrmight nbnut 
this event) as Baillot would persuade ns. The true state fif 
the case seems to have boon tiiis: Christina) having liad her 
seutiments of religion iu general considerably perverted by tiu* 
licentious insinuationH of her luvourite Jbiurdolot, whs by that, 
ineane prepared for embmdug any particular religion, that plea- 
Hurts interest) or anilution, should recoinuicud to liei*. Upon 
this foundation) the Jesuits Macedo, MalineH, and Cassati, under 
ihe immediate protection l^mentcl) and cncoftmgod by tlu» 
n*urls of Uome, Spain) and Portugal) employed their labours 
uud doxt<»riiy tu tlie convernion of this princenS) w hose pH^sloii 
ioi ]tidy« together with (hat tante for Uie Hue arts, and the ptv- 
leiuaiui of aiuh|iiity) that made her desirous of sofourning 
Ilia) have ceutributed not a little to make her emhiatT tlie 
M illion •)( that couutiv 
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of Hesse [w] ; John Frederick, duke of-Bruns- cent. 
wick; and Frederick Augustus, king of Boland. 

The learned men that embi-aced the commu- 
nion of the church of Rome were, Baron Boine- 
burg, secretary to the elector of Mentz, and an 
eniinejit patron of erudition and genius [o], Chris¬ 
topher llanzow, a knight of Holstein [/>], Caspar 
Si;iop]>iu8, Petrus Bertius, Christmihcr Besold, 

(Flric Hunnius, Nicholas Stenon, a Uanisli physi- 
cian, of great reputation in liis profession, John 
Pliilip PfeilFcr, professor at Konigsburg, Lucas 
Ilolstouius, Petrus Lambechius, Henry Blumius, 
professor at Helmstadt, a man of learning, and 
of excessive vanity [q], Daniel Nesselius, Andrew 
Froniinius, Barthold Nihiisius, Christopher Hell- 
wigius, Multliow Pnetorius, and a few others of 

[»]] ThU luornod and we1Uni<^aning prince engaged by 
the ofinvci station and importunUiea of ValeriuH Magnu9> a celM> 
bratiMl monk of ttie Capuchin onlar, to embrace po{MTy, in the 
yenr iG5L Sea GruUsri Comroercium EpisUik X/eIbniUauum> 
to Ml. t. p. 21 • Si. Memoires de la Ueioe Clirlatino^ tom* i. p. 

'It ifti however, to be observed, diat tliia princOi'.^getlicr 
with Aiuliouy Ulric, duke of Bniriewjrk, and several otber»» 
who w<^tit or(>i to the church of Ktmio, did not go over to that 
eliurch of Home which in now rxbibite<l to uh in the odious 
(onns of Fu[iennitiun and tyranny, but to another kind ofcliutcb, 
wliich, perhapi}, never existed but in dieir idea, and which at 
loast hw long rea.sc4l to exist. Tliat this wati the awe appears 
<'vidpni1y from the thcoU»gicai writings of prince Ernej>U 

[o'] Tin A eminent man, who liad more learning than philo* 

Aophy, and who waa more rcinarkablo for the extonl of hi« 
ui>‘imry than for the rectitude of his judgment, followed the 
<*Kain[i1c of the priiico of Hosac, in the year 1653. ^ee Gru* 
bi*ri Comnicvcinm EpiHtoL Leibnilianum, in which his Letters, 
and thoHG of ConriTigiui are publkbcd, tom. i« p. 35. 37. 39. iS. 
hG. GO. 70. 7G. 93, &c. 

;>] S<H> Molli*ri Ciuibria Literata, tom. i» p. 520. 
f/] nirmduA desertx^d from the Protestaut clmrch in the year 
IG.il—Sue DnirkiirJi (listoria Bibliotli. Augustus part ILL p. 

2:13.—GriiWri Gummercium Epistol. Iv4*jbnitiaiiutn, tom. 

I |k 11. i:;5. 137. 379. 383. 4J0. In these letUsn he h 

ndiml l1or*bi prciliably hi ullu;>iou to hU Genswn name litum, 

'ijiilfic*: a flovrer 
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CENT, inforiol*'wak in the learned world. But these 
conversions when considered with the motives 
pTht I. produced them, will he found, in reality, less 
honourable to the dturcli of Rome than they are 
in appearance; for if in the list of princes and 
learned men above mentioned, wc eflace those 
whom the temptations of adversity, the impulse 
of avarice and ambition, the suggestions of levity, 
the effects of personal attachments, the power of 
superstition upon a feeble and iiresolute mind, 
and other motives of like merit, engaged to em¬ 
brace the Romish religion, these proselytes will 
be reduced to a number too small to excite the 
envy of tlje Protestant clmrchcs [r]. 

Thu Rom* XVII. The Christian churches in the East, 

luhrlV'oI. tndcpendeiu on the yoke of Rome, 

Mk isruiind did not stand less firm und stedfast against the 
‘" ***“*^*-attempts of the papal missionaries than those of 
Europe. The pompous accounts which several 
Roman Catholic writers have given of the won- 
derful .success of these missionnnes among the 
Nostoi^ns and Monophysites, arc little else than 
splendid fables, designed to amuse and daz/Jc the 
multitude; and many of the M'isest and best of 
the Roman Catholic doctors acknowledge, that 
they ought to be. considered in no other light. 
As little credit is to be given to those wlio mention 
the strong propensity discovered by several of 
the heads and superintendants of the Christian 
sects in these remote regions, to submit to the 
jurisdiction.pfthe Roman pontiff [«]. Itisevident, 

[r] See for a particuUr ai?couDt these jiroselytce to popery, 
WeinmanV Histoiia Eccles* Ssbc^ xvii. p. 73S«—Walikius, Ititro- 
fluctio in Coiuroveruias, lom* ii, p. 728— Amol<) s Kircben utuI 
Ketxer'Hutori^ part II. p. 912. and other writers of civH and 
Uterttry history* 

[a] See the reaiarkH made hy Chardin in several plaers of the 
last i^iition of his travals* See also what Urhiin Ceni« in his 
Pii!24ent StHte of the Church of Rome, says of the Armiiiiiuis and 
Cop tea—-It is true iadeed) that among tlic^ sects, the Tapal 
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on the contrary, that Rome, in t\7o remari(a|[>}e 
instances, suffered a considerable diminution of 
its influence and authority in the eastern world 
during this century. One of these instances was 
the dreadful revolution in Japan, which has been 
already related, and which was unhappily fol¬ 
lowed by the total extinction of Christianity in 
that great monarchy. The other was the down- 
fal of popery by the extirpation of its mission- 
aries in the empire of Abyssinia, of which it will 
not he improper, or foreign from our purpose, to 
give here a brief account. 

About the commencement of the seventeenth 
century, the Portuguese Jesuits renewed, under 
the most auspicious encouragement, the mission 
to Abyssinia that had been, for some time before 
that period, interrupted and suspended. For the 
hitnpei'or Susneius, who assumed the denomina¬ 
tion of Seltam Segued, after the defeat of his 
emunii's and his accession to the crown, covered 
the missionaries with bis peculiar protection. 
( rained over to tlicir cause, partly by the elotjiience 
of the Jesuits, and partly by the hopes of main¬ 
taining himself upon the throne by the succours 
oi' tlie Portuguese, he committed the whole 
government of the church to Alphonso Mendes, 
a missionary from that nation ; created l^ii pa¬ 
triarch of the Abyssinians ^ and not only swore 
in a pul>Ii(; manner nllcgiance to the Roman pon¬ 
tiff in the year IbaO,'but moreover obliged his 
subjects to al>andoa the religious rites mid tenets 
of their ancestors, and to embrace tlie doctrine 


ini!»ioiiane(i 80 Tfi€iiiTiet 4 form (MMgr^fatlons that axe obedient to 
thfl Noe of Itotnc; but these coogrefrations are poor azni incoo* 
jiidorable, and coni|>OHe<l onl^ of a handful of membora* Tbua 
the Capudiiini, about the middle of tbe ceniu^ now under eon* 
i^idi'raiion, founded a small congregation among ibe Monopbratea 
of AaIhv whose bi>hop rexidea at Aleppo. See Lc QuIoDi Orieoa 
C!u iMianuH, tom. ti. p. 1 lUB. 
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CENT, and worship of the Romish church. But tlic new 
patriarch ruined, by his intemperate zeal, impru- 

pTbt and arrogance, the cause in which he had 

embarked, and occasioned the total subversion of 
the Roman pontilTs authority and juris^ction, 
which had really beett established upon solid 
foundations. For he bcgati his ministry with the 
most inconsiderate acts of violence and despotism. 
Following the spirit of the Spanish irujuisilion, 
}io employed formidable threatenings and cruel 
tortures to convert the Abyssinians; the gi’eatcst 
part of whom, tc^cther with their priests and 
ininisterfi, held the religion of their ancestors in 
the highest veneration, and were willing to }>art 
with their lives and fortunes nther than fui'sake it. 
He also ordered those to Ik- robaptised, who, in 
com])liance with the orders of the emperor, had" 
embraced the faith of Rome, as if tlunr former 
religion had been nothing more than a system 
of Paganism [/J. This the Abyssinian clergy 
looked upon as a shocking insult upon the reli¬ 
gious discipline of their anccstoi's, and as c\c-it 
more provoking than the violence and barbarities 
\>racti8ed against those who refused to submit ti> 
the papal yoke. Nor did the insolent patriarch 
rest satished with tlicse ai'bitrary and despotic; 


CO reftcUr wiU rec<dlcc.t Uiat the AbysshiianK diftVt 
liut vefy little Froni ilie Coptic m E^ypt, nixi tlin 

patriftirli of Alinujirlria ae their ^apiritual vhiaU They vf^ceivo 
the Oki &nd Nuw Teet4UDeB(y the tliree £rbt Councils, the Niceite 
Creed, and tlie ApoetoUcsl Constitutions. Hieir hrat rouvereclnu 
to Cliristtaiiity is attnlmtcd hy some to the famous prime luiiii- 
ster of their queen CanUai'e, menuoned in the Acts of Oie Apob- 
Uefl; it is, bowevcr, probobic, Uiat tiie general convei^ion of tliat 
gi'eat empire was not perfected before the fouith century, wlu>ii 
VVhiiu*niiufl, or<iajned bishop tif Aauoio by AlhanaaiuK, oxoirispd 
btH miniKUy amoog them with the inoKt aKionisi»ing miht*phs« 
'Ihoy wm esteemed a pure church before they toll into tip* 
mors of EutyeWs and Dioscorua; and eren biuce that jit riod 
tiiey arc still a piuoi chuix*b ibau that of Xlouie. 
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proceedings in the church; he excited ^multa cent. 
and factions in the state, and, with an unparalleled 
spirit of rebellion and arrogance, encroached upon i. 

the prerogatives of the throne, and attempted to 
give law to the emperor himself. Hence arose 
civil commotions, conspirades, and seditions, 
which excited in a little time the indignation of 
the emperor, and the hatred of the people against 
the Jesuits, and produced, at length, in the year 
Ki'il, a public declaration from the throne, by 
which the Abyssinian monarch annulled the or> 
tiers he had formerly given in favour of popery, 

.'vnd left his subjects at liberty, either to persevere 
in the doctrine of their ancestors, or to embrace 
the faith of Rome. This rational declaration was 
mild and indulgent towards the Jesuits, consider-^ 
jng the treatment their insolence and prosump* 
tioii bad so Justly deserved; but in the following 
reign much severer measures were employed 
against them. Basilidcs, the son of Segueu, who 
8uccced<!d bis father in the year 163S, no sooner 
ascended the throne, than he thought it expe¬ 
dient to rid his dominions of these troublesome 
and despotic guests; and accordingly, in the year 
he banished from the territories of Ktliiopia 
the patriarch Mendez, with all the Jesuits and 
Europeans that belonged to bis retinue, and 
f.reated tlie Roman Catholic missionaries with 
excessive rigour and severity [«]. From this 


See Hifltor. .^thiopics, lib« iii« cap* xii*~Ged- 

Churcli Hif^tory of EtliiopU, p« 23S.~La Croze, Hutoire 
<\u OirUuam^Tnc de VEtUopie, p* 79*—Lobo, Voyage iT 
Tkio, p. 110* I'dO. 144* with addttiopa of Le Graed, p» 17S). 
and the fourth diMertation that ii aubjoixted to second TohiiBe* 

In this (liMertation, Le Grand, himself a Roman Catholic, makes 
the following remark upon the conduct of the patriarch Mantles: 

It were to bo wished/' says be, that the ^riarch had new 
intermeddled io such a tariety of affiiim (by which mitigated ex¬ 
pression the author means his ambiUous attempts to gown in the 
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CENT, period the very name of Rome, its religion, and its 
xvii. pontiff, were objects of the highest aversion among 
patt" Abyssinians, who guard^ their frontiers with 
the greatest vigilance and the strictest attention, 
lest any Jesuit or Romish missionary should steal 
into their territories in disguise, and excite new 
tumults and commotions In the kingtlom. The 
Roman pontiffs indeed made more than one 
attempt to recover the authority they had lost 
^ the ill success and misconduct of the Jesuits. 
They began by sending two Capuchin monks to 
repair their loss; but these unfortunate wretches 
were no sooner discovered than they were stonotl 
to death. They afterwards employed more artful 
and clandestine methods of reviving the missions, 
and had recourse to th« influence and interces* 
Sion of Lewis XIV. king of France, to prociin^ 
admission for their emissaries into the Abyssinian 
empire [w]; but, as far os we liave learnt, those 


cabinet an well ae in the church), nor carried hie authority to euch 
a height m to behave in Ethiopia as if he had been in a country 
wbera the inquisition wa^ oetahliNlied: for, by this r<in(lucU Im* 
eet all the people agaiiMt him. and excited in them Hiieb un uver* 
fiion to the Homan Catliolus in generab and to the Jesuits in par * 
ticular, as nothing haa bean hitherto able to ditninlnh, and wliicli 
■ubsUta ill its full force to this day*** Tliu third book of Lu 

Croze’s History, which relates to the pn^os^ and ruin of this 
uisHion, is translated by Mr* Lockman into Etjglidi, and innertad 
in the IVavels of the Jesuits, vol. i. p. 308, he. as aho is Pan- 
cel's Voyage tnentioiied in the following note. 

These projects are mentioned by (*erri, in Ids Etat Pnv 
sent de I’Eglise Romaine, p. 217—Le Grand in hiH Snppleineut 
to Lobo's Itinmrium ^thic^icuin, tom. i. p* 181*. Therendf^r 
who would know what credit is to be given to what the Jenuits 


* Fsthsr Lobo, wbo resided nine yesn in Ethtdpis, has given ntx 
elegwt and livsl/, though dtnple and tuecanct descTiption, of thnt vait 
empire, lo Ills Id&eniHum Ethiopiciitn. This iilnprery wes tran&iaicd Inro 
French by M. Ls Grand* tod onricbed by him with several curluus anec> 
dotM end dissertsliotis. Hence Dr. Movneitn soowtimee quoU*s the hum. 
nrium under the dtle of Voyage d*Abi»uiiie,'* referring to Lr (iramJ** 
French Vandation of iv 
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attempts have hitlierto proved unsucceBflfol, BOr 
have the poiitifis or their votaries becir as ^et able 
to calm the resentment of that exasper^ed uatioo> 
or to conquer its reluctance against the worship 
and jurisdiction of the church of Rome [x]. 

nay of the attachment and veneration which the Aiiatic and Afri* 
can Chrietioiie expreia for the Church of Roroe» will do well to 
compare the relations of Le Gi^d» who waa a noman CaifaoIic» 
and no enemy to the JeeuiM, and who drew hia relations fit>m 
the most authentic rceorda, with those of Poncet, a Preiikch phy- 
aician, who went into Ethiopia in the year 1698« accompanied 
by Father Bredeveot, a Jeauit^ wlio died during the voyage. 
11)19 comparbon wUl convince every ingcnuoua and impartial 
inquirer* that tlie accmmta of the Jeeuitl are not to be truated 
to, and tliat they Hurpaee ancient Carthage itaelf in the art of de« 
ceiving. Poncetb Voyage ie published in the fourth volume of 
the Jenuitical work, entitledi litres Curieuaee et Edi&antea dea 
^Vliaaiona Etrangerea. 

Rel>ou1et, who have compoeed each a Life of 
Pope CTetnrnt XI. tel) ua, that die Emperor of Abystinia deiired 
the iioman pontiff, iu the year 170S, to eend to bit court m»« 
sionaries and legatee to inatnict him and hia people, and to re¬ 
ceive their Hubniiattion to the Kce of Rome. TLeee biograpbera 
go etill farther, and asaert that tide monarch actually embraced the 
communion of Horae, in the year 1712* But these aasertiona are 
idle fictions, forgml by the JeRuita and their creaturea. It i» well 
known on the contrary, that nc lately as a very few yean ago, the 
edict pndiibiting all Europeans to enter into Ethiopia was still in 
force, aiul wqh executed vvitii the greateHt severity. Even the 
Turks are included in this prohibition; and what i« still more 
remarkable, the F^gyptian Monopbytitee, who have once entered 
within the Abyssinian territories, nre not allowed to return into' 
tlicir own country. All those facts are confirmed by a modem 
writer of the most lanquestionablo authority, the learnt and wor¬ 
thy M. Maillet, the French consul-general in Egypt, and ambas- 
sador from I.ewis XIV. to the Emperor of Abyssinia, in his De¬ 
scription de rEgyj>te, part I. p. S25. a'faich was published at Paris 
in 4to, in tho year 1785. also Le GraArl*s Sapplement u> 
I^bo's Itioerarium, which was published in tlte year 1728. llvis 
last mentioned author, after relating all thp attempts Umt hare 
been t^adc in our times, by the French nation and tlie Rotfian 
poutif&, to introduce Romish priests into Ahywinia, adds, thaf 
all such attempts ina*4t appear vain and cbim^cal.to all those 
who have any knowledge of the empire of AbyuiDia» and.<ri.l2te 
apirit and character of its intudutanla^ bis words are: Toutei'ees 


CENT. 
XVII. 
sKcr. II. 
MKT ]. 
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CENT, XVin. Hitherto we have confined our views 
xvir^ to the external state and condition of the churcii 
PA,IT I.’ of Rome, and to the good or ill success that 
attended its endeavours to extend its dominion in 
Thcpopai the different parts of the world. It will be now 
authority proper to change the scene, to consider this church 

it* internal constitution, and to pass in review 
its polity, discipline, institutions, and doctrine. 
Its ancient form of government still remained ; 
but its pontiffs and bishops lost, in many places, 
no small part of that extensive authority they bad 
so long enjoyed. The halcyon days were now 
over, in which the papal clergy excited until im¬ 
punity seditious tumults in the state, intenneddlod 
openly in tho trmisactions of government, struck 
terror into the hearts ol" sovereigns and subjects 
by the thunder of their anethemas, and imposing- 
burthensome contributions on the credulout mul¬ 
titude, filled their coffers by notorious acts of 
tyi’anny and oppression. The pope himself, though 
still honoured with the same pompons titles and 
denominations, found, nevertheless, frequently, by 
a mortifying and painful experience, that thcs<e 
titles had lost a considerable part of their former 
signification, and that the energy of these deno¬ 
minations diminished from day to day. For now 
almost all the princes and states of Europe had 
adopted that important maxim that had been 
formerly peculiar to the French nation: That 
tte power of the Roman pontiff is entirely con ¬ 
fined to matters of a religious and spiritual nature, 
and cannot, under any pretext whatsoever, extend 
to civil transactions or worldly affairs. In the 
schook, indeed, and colleges of Roman Catholic 


Rntr^riws pafnitrent cbimeriquas a ceux qut connoitront TAliifl- 
ntiM at lea Ahiaatna* It is prebaUe Ujat tire new mUKion* 
wbioh i« pfep&ringat Rama for the empire of Abywinia, will jrrove 
s Dew luatauc^ of the aoliifity of M* Le Graod a reflection* 
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countries, and in the writings of t^B^^oaiish cent. 
priests and doctors, the majesty of tiW' 'iTOs 
still exalted in the most emphatic terms, apd i.’ 
his prerogatives dii^Iayed with all imagimdi^ * jr- n.-* 
pomp. The Jcsuhs also, who have been always 
ambitioiu of a distinguished place among the 
assertcrs of the power fmd'pre-eTninenoe of the 
Roman see, and who give themselves out for the 
pope’s most obsequioos creatures, r^sed their 
voices, in .this ignoble cause, even above tiUffie of 
the schools and oolleges. T'lay, even in the courts 
(il‘ sovereim princes, very flattering toms and ^ 
higli'sounmng phrases were, sometimes used, to 
express the digni^ and authority of the head eS 
the church. But as it happens in other cases, that 
men’s actions are foeaaently'veiy different fltun 
ttlieir langm^e, so was this observotioi^artioalarly 
verified in the case of Rome’s Holy Fatiier. He 
was extolled in words, by those who dbsptsed him 
most in reality; and when. any dispute arose 
between him and the princes of his oomnmnion, 
the latter respected his authority no farther tb«h 
they found expedient for their own purposes, and 
measured the extent of his prerog^ives and jurist « 
diction, not by the slavish adulMion of the. col¬ 
leges and the Jesuits, bot by a regard, to their 
own interests and independence. . < 

XTX. This the Roman pontiffo learned, by aThtrop. 
disagi-eeable experience, as often as th^ endea> 
voured during this centuiy, to z&ume theirfonner v. ud th* 
pretensions, to interp<^' their autbdri^ in . 

affairs, and encroach upon the jurbfdictiw' h( 
sovereign states. The conduct of and 

the consequences that ^owed it, a strik¬ 

ing example that abuiu^tly verifies' 
tion. This haugh^ apd ^'ogant 
the republic of Venice ii^t^Ct ^ 

year 1606. The reasoita for tiu 
proceeding were the proeecutioiv^d^ttwo, bede- 

VOL. V. •' L 
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CENT, siastioi for C£ 9 \tal crimes; as also two wise edicts, 

which prohibited the erection of any more 
tm« 


aSTT. ti. 


PART I. religious edisoes in the Venetian territories, 
without the tcnowledge and consent of the senate ; 
and the other, the alienation of any lay poieessioiis 
or estates in favour of the clergy, witifeut the 
express approbation of the repnUtc. The Vene* 
tian. senate received this papal insult with dig> 
nity, and conducted themseW^ under it with 
beaming resolution and fortitude. Their hrst 
step was to prevent their clergy from executing 
the interdic^ by an act prohibiting that cessa¬ 
tion of public worship, ana that suspension of the 
sacraments, which the pope had commanded in 
this imperious mandate. Their next step u’as 
equally vigorous} for t1-'y;^)ani8hed from their 
territories the Jesuits and Capuchin friars, who 
obeyed the orders of the pope, in opposition to 
their exrpress commands. In the process of this 
controversy they eiD|^oyed their aMest pens, and 
particularly that of tb^ learned and ingenaous 
Paul Sarpi, of the order of Servites, to demon¬ 
strate on the one hand, the justice of their cause, 
and to determine on the other, after an accurate 
and impartial inquiry, the true limits of the Houinn 
pontiff’s jurisdiction and authority. The argu- 
mi^ts thaie writers so strong and urgent, 
that Baronius, and the other learned advocates 
whom, the Pope had employed in supporting 
his pretensions and defending his measures, 
sti^i^led in vain against their irresirtible evidence. 
In the meantime all things tended towards a 
rapture, and Patd V. was gathering together 
his foroes m.^ordM* to make war upon the Yerie- 
tiaus, whw'Henty IV. king of France, inter¬ 
posed as m^iator [p], and concluded a peace 




_[yl It mint to s&Hrred heN»‘ dtn it was at the 

request of (be Pope, and not of the Ve&eUans, tliat Henry I>'. 
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between tbe contending parties, on not cxirt. 

very honouraUe to the MaWtions pontiff For 
the Venetians could not t>e pei-buaded TO'ttooal s^^x. 
the edicts and resolutions they had Issued ^t 
against the oourt of Rome upon this occasion, ilOr 

to recall the Jesuhs from their exile [a]. It is 

\ 

intfrpoMd fti ra«dUt<ir< ' TIm Vcfietiina hid nothlog to (ter. 

'their rftUM im cdn^ikred M tb« rMomoo eam of tho 
9ovetreif(n staw of iiaif\ itid tbe <hdc6» of UrMao, 
and SftToy, had fclroady offeted Mr troop# and aarvkte to 
the republic. But M nah pontiff, pheoMxig the atorta 
trail gutherlog agaiflat ifitn, to^ tofogo Ip the l^neb monn^^a 
inturrrtMioo. 

[aj Beaideo De Thou and oth^ hifiorians, aeo Daniel, Hi« 
atoire de la France} tom. x. p. SB6—-Heidefrger^e Hiatoda 
l^ipatuv, Fofiod. vU. eact. ccxat* p. .922«*^o« Wo%. Jaegari 
MUtoria Eccle#. Use. xvii. Decean. i. p. 108. More •ipeaaity 
the ^ritiun of the fainoue Ihiul Sarpi» cofomoDly CtlM 
Paolo, and of the othei^ divines and catiotdsta that defended the 
couee of the republic, deserve a cer^ul and attentive perusal. 

For these writifiA were coenposed with iu^ solidity, learning, 
and eloquence, tut they produced remarkoble effects, aud con* 
tribiitcd much to open the eyes of sevefil pnaces and magistrates t 
and to prevent tlieir sufaraitting blindly and implicitlvi as tbelC 
ancostors had done, to the imperious dictates of Uie Ilotnia 
pontiffs. Among thu most masterly pieces written in tlus cattae, * 
we must place Fra-Paido's Istoria delle cose passato entre Paul 
V. et la Republ. di Vmietia, pubBsbed in 4to. at Mintidola, in 
the year 1624; and his Historia Interdicti Veaet), triiich was 
published in 4to. at Cambri^^a, in the yter 1626^ by BiiUip 
Bedell, who, during those tro^les, had bcM chaplain to the 
SagUsh ambassador at Venice. V. by forcing tbo Vane*, 
tians to publish to tbe world, id tbm Mimcable productitm, his 
ari'Oganre and temerity on tho oo’e btfidj a&d joany truths ub«« 
favourable to the pretenfions of the pi^as on tbe dftef, 
occasion of tbe greatest pei^dexitiea and'o^KMdtbms tbo 
Court of Uome hii to encounttf in after lim<^. ^ * 

^a] When the peace was wiio Wl^^aen ^aJ^etiaas,Md 
the pope, In tbe year 1807, the Cimchm«H tite 
ecclesiastics, timt w been hwisbad'^od aiwlnt' bt 'Aqfr 
pmliality to x\w cause of Rom^, rMasMed'^^ ttw 

respective functions, except AelJ^Aints* lleae lat^,> 
ever, were rectHed in the of 

Alexander V1I» in coase^menee lof the earaeils 
Date requests of Lewis aIV. Uog of sevmi 

L <i 
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CENT, remarktl^ that, ^ the time of this rapture, the 
senate'll Venice entertained smous thoughts of a 
PAST i! serration from the church of Rome, in which 

the aDibassadors of Englaad and Holland did 
aO that, was in tlieir power to confirm them. But 
man^ considerations of a monfentous nature in- 
temned to prevent the eaecntion of this desipt, 
which, as it would seem, bad not the approbation 
ofliie sagacious and prudent Fra>Paolo, notwith* 
standing hts aversion to the tyranny and maxims 
of the court of Rome 


odm priDCot, who gore* the*Venetim so rast until they re¬ 
admitted theee dsngeroue ffuMU into tbeir territoriea. It in, 
nevenheWta, to be obeemd^. iho Jeauita sever recovered 
the credit asd influence the^lieti fevmerly enjoyed in that re¬ 
public, no^ nt this preeent tiise, ifl there nny people of die 
Komieb comnttnioQ, among whom tbeir society boa lees power 
than among the Venotimia, who bare never y^ fengot their re- 
belUouB behaviour during the quarrel now mentioned. See the 
Voyage Hiatoriqne en Itafie, Alleaagse^ Suiue, (published at 
Amsterdam in 8vo. in tbet year 17S8), toO). i. p. S9]. It ia 
further worthy of obeerrationy that ainoe tbia famous quarrel be¬ 
tween the republic ot Vemce a?>d the court of Rome, the bulla 
and reacripte of the popes have just a« much authority in that 
rapobUc, at its senate Judges amaetent with the rules of wise 
pMcyi and the true Intereatii and welfare of the community. 
For ^in>{ of this, we need jro no further the vespectabie tea- 
tiiMiiy of cardiDal Henry Ntwis, wboj in the year 1876, wrote 
to b^ig^iabecchi m the fbllowlBg terma t Foeba Bulls passevano 
qticlla acque vsno la parte del Adriatico, per le mas^e laseiato 
nd Tsitainejato di fVvPaolo t & e. Few papal bulls paas the Po, 
or ajqwoacii the coaata of the Adriatic sea; the tsaxima be- 
qusa^sd to the Venedana hy Fia-Faola render ibis passage 
eaMOi^ diflkOk.. 

[&} This dpaian of the VenetiiBM U paati^^ilarly mendoned by 


die 


do Trents (^ni^iSdud 4a Bvo* at Amsterdattf in dm year 1748.) 
p. S5. Tl^ latter writer shows pkisiy, dki Fn^P^fe, though 
hit aemioseiita d^^ed in |Qany {Hants from wt doctrine of die 
church of Roma, 'pet did not nfftrofo of idl the tenets received 
by the iiroteatansi, nor stiggM to dm VeRedtaa the dsaign of 
rsMtmrinf the Roteiah hhh .' 
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XX. Had the Poiti^ose acted cent. 

wiedoixi aod resolution that distinguished the Ve- 
netians, their contest with Uie court of Rom^ 
which began under pontilicate of 0rbaa *-jfcr triL-* 
VIIl. in the year ld41. and was carried on uirtil 
the year l6^ would hare been terminated in atMvMntiM 
manner equally dIsadTantageous to the haughty ..4 
pretensions the Roman poD^fids. The Portu-*>>• court of 
guese, unable to bear any longer the tyranny and^*”"**** 
opprestton of the Spmiisb government threw off, 
the yoke, and clKwe^n J^n, duke of Bragamsa, 
lor their king. Urban VIII. and his soccessprs 
in the see of liome, obstinately refused, D<tfwitb« 
'standing the most earnest andpressingsolicitatidMi 
both of the French and Px^uguese, either to 
ackiiowle^e Dun John’s title'to the crown, or to 
confirm the bishops whom this pnnee bad named 
to fill the yacant sees in Portu^. Hence it ^ 
happened, that the greatest part m the kingdMU 
remained for a long time without bishops. The 
pretended vicar of Christ upon earth, whose 
character ought to set him above the fear of man, 
was so sjavishly apprehensive of the resentment of 
the king of S^in, that, nUber than offend that » 
monarch, he violated the most solemn obligations 
of bis station, by leaving sndi a num^r nf 
churches withoutpaston and spiritual guides. 'Qe 
French, and other BurOpean courts, advised fiid 
exhorted the new kh»'of Portugal to.ibllow the 
noble example of the VraetiaBs, and to Msemble 
a national owoncU, by ifhidlirthe sew cteaa^ v 
bishops might be oon6c^li|.la rolte of &e 
in their respective seenH^iS ^hn aeemhd ms;,, 
posed to listen to their« ssid to act 

resolution and vigour id ^fs uojtoctont 
but his enterprunng spirit ufiu,'4>^<^dkd 
funnidatde power of the *' 

superstition of the peoplo, ^pd 
attachment that the na^mi in genmvl ,4beoviMd 
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• 

PBMT. for the oenton axi4 authority the Roman pon- 
(jff. Hence the popes continued th^r insults 
with impunity; and it was not befive the peace 
coDcIudra between Portugal pnd Spain, five and 
twenty years after this revMUtioDt that^tohops 
nominated by the king were, confirm^ by the 
pope, it was under the pontificate of Clement 
UC. that an accommodation was brought about 
between the courts of Portugal and l^me. It 
must, indeed, be observed, to^the honour of the 
Portuguese, that, notwithstmiding their supersti¬ 
tious attachment to the court of Rome, they vi¬ 
gorously opposed its ambitious pontiff in all his 
attempts to draw from this contest an augmenta¬ 
tion of his power and authont^ in that kingdom; 
nor did tlie bishops permit m their respective 
sees, any encroachment to be made, at this time, 
upon the pyivilcges and rights enjoyed by their 
inonarchs in fiirmor ag^ [c]. 

XXL There bad subsist^ duHng many pre- 
ceding ages, an (dmost uniDterrupte^ raisintellU 
Fnoch genoe between the French monarchs and the Ro¬ 

man pontiffs, which bad often occasioned an open 
rupture, and which produced more than once mat 
violent effect during this century. The greatest 
excutions of industry, artifice, and assiduous labour 
employed by the popes, durit^ the whole of 
it» penod, to conquer the aversion that the 
Freqoh had conocived gainst the pretensions and 
authority of the court'of Rome, and to under¬ 
line imperceptibly, and enervate and destroy by 
the libertle^^tf the Galilean church. 
In this arduoqs aod inptmit enterprise the Je- 


Thf cofu 

t«fti b«- 


tioD find the 
Hemtn 


4. r 


[r] See of the P^*g Mivvioor to'rade Pot- 

from Ml to 166d,'m hie MucelUlieoue Trecta, tom. ii. p. 

emm of to lhi« quftfre}» k de¬ 

coded with grw leeishg «hd eepekjr hy h Frettdt writer, whoee 
MBM wu BuUifrI, in t hook Pro Eedeeiii Luiitaaie 

Mi Clerum GidlicMran Duo< 
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saits acted a principal paH, and seooil#4'^iidth cent. 
all their dexterity and craft, the dengtta of tilia 
aapiring pontiffi. Bat these attempts and Strata- i‘ 
gems vrere effectw^ dtfeated and msconcertad 
the pariiament of P^s \ while many able pMu 
exporad the tyrumy and injustice of the pafMd 
claims. Richer, Launoy, P^os de Marca, Na¬ 
talis ^exander, EiUia, Du Pin, and others, dis¬ 
played their lemming and talents in this contest, 
though with different d^rees of merit. Tliey 
appe^ed to the andent d^reee of the Gallioan 
church, which they confirmed by recent autho¬ 
rities, mid enforced by new and rictorions aigiu 
meats. It will naturwy be thought, that these 
bold and respectable danders of the rights uid 
liberties, both of churdi and state, wm*e amply 
rewarded, for their geAorOus labours, by peculiar 
marks of the approbation and protection of the 
court of France. But this was so far from being 
always the case, that they received, on the con¬ 
trary, from time to time several marks of its re¬ 
sentment and dfi^easure, designed to appease the 
rage and indigqatkm of the threatening pontiil^ 
whom it was thought expedient to treat sometimes 
with artifice and caution. Rome, however, gained 
but little by this ould policy of the French court. 

For it has been always a prevdliog maxim with 
the monan^ of thid: iiati(^, that Uieir pren^a- 
tives and pretoasions are to hd' ddended against 
the encroachments of the Roman pontiffs with as 
little noise and contentioo ae’possible; andtbsd: 
pompous memorial^ and warm and vehement^ 
monstrances, are to be'e^'^bUy avoided,-: dXoept 
in cases of urgent nedesi^ £<lj^ Nor do tfiese 



[d] It b with • tosm 4bM aySsfooS «f 

th« inaaner ill which the eoetSofnitoeS 


i«»ia>t the Raman pontiC wfh , 
Fiauce kuaes the pope's fe^ SM U«s ap 
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CBKT. prino60 tiunk <k beneath their dignity to yield, 

to time and oocaMon, and .even to 
* A^RT I. pi^tend a mighty veneration for the and 
^ aathoi^y of the pontifi^ in <n^r to oh^o from 
tbeqK b/Uktr means, the imninnitiee and ^vileges 
whidh'they look upon as tibedr due. But tb^ey 
arei^ neverUiclese, constantly on their raard ^ and, 
0 Boon as ^y perceive the court of Kome, tak¬ 
ing advantage of their lenity to ^tend its domi¬ 
nion, and the lordly popes growing insolent in 
Consequence of their roudneas and submission, 
th/^ then alter their tone, change their measures, 
find resume < the Iai^;ufi^ tl^ becomes the 
znonarchs of a nation, tiiat could never beat' the 
tyranny and opprestion of the papal yoke. All 
this appears evidently.^ thu contests that arose 
between the courts of FraaCe and Rome, under 
the reign ctf Lewis XIV. of which it ^^11 not 
be improper to give here some interesting in- 
stances fe]. 

fiiidnion XXlL The drst of those contests happened 
under the pontificate of Alesondbr VII. and was 
J>rii owing to the temerity and iosplenoe of hte Corsi- 
can guards, who, in the yefir lG6s, insulted the 
French ambas^dor and bis iBdy, the duke and 
duchess of Crequi, at the iiUtigation, w ft is sup¬ 
posed, of the pope’s nephews. Lewis demanded 
afitisfaction for raU insolt offered to his repre¬ 
sentative; and, on tbe|iope’s drying to answer 
this demiM, actu8ny*oeder»lhi8 troops to file off 
fM* Italy, and to beriege the arrogant pontiff in 

hkf 'capit^. The ^ter« t^rified by these war- 

< 
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like preparatioag, impI<Nre4 the demes^ if- ^ cs»r. 
iDcensea mooftroh* woo mated hia pa^o ettd *?*{• 
absolution to the huinUaa pontiff, and coocItEdad ^|tz r* 
a poaos witbliiin IKsm in the year l6G4<, 'tt|Kai 

the most and mortifying oonditioiib»' 

These cooditioaa wrerev pope should send 

his nephew to Faiia, in the character of a sup. 
pliant for pardon j he should brand tbe 
Corsican gtuirds wi^ ps^rpeteal infojuy, and break 
them by a public edict i and should erect a pyra¬ 
mid at Rome, with ao inscription destinra to 
preserve the memory of diis audacious instance (f 
papal insoienoe, mm of the exemplary manner in 
which it was chastised and humbled by tbe French 
monarch. It H, however,, tq he observed, that in 
this contest, Lewis did DOt'^astise Alexander, 
considered in hk ghostly character as head of the 
church} but as a tempordl prince, violating the 
law of nations f/}. He oowever sbowM on 
other occasions, that, when properly provoked, he 
was as much disposed to humble iMqml as princely 
amUtion, and that'he feared tne heau of the 
church as little as ^e tosporol ruler of thoeccle- 
siastical state.' This rmpeared evidently ^ the 
important and warm deoate'he had with Innocent 
XL. considered in his roiritual character, nhi<di 
began about the year and was earned on 
with great miimosity cuid dontenffon for several 
years after. The sUbjedt ^ ^is contenversy was 
a right, called in F^ce &e r^de,. by which t^ 

French king, npon the death of- a mb(^, laki 
claim to the revemi^ and fruite of his see, 
discharged also several peril of the epi^Jopi^ 
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oeNT- fuacUoOt ubtU a nev bishop was Lewis 

xvn. desirous that all the d^tircbee ih ^his domi- 
"^T i? “wns should be subject to the rente. '‘Innocent 
pretended, on the contrary, idaat ftis <dum could 
not be granted with such universality y nor would 
he consent to any augmentation of the preroga¬ 
tives of this nature that had formerly been en¬ 
joyed by the kings of France.' 'fhus the olaiois 
of the prince, and the remonstrances of the pon¬ 
tiff, both ui^od with warmth and perseverance, 
formed a sharp and violent contest, which was 
carried on, on both sides, with spirit and resolu¬ 
tion. The pontiff sent forth bis bulls and man¬ 
dates. The monarch opposed tbeir execution 
by the terror of papal tew, and the authority 
of severe edicts oE who dared to treat 

them with the smallest regdrd. When the pon¬ 
tiff refused to confirm the bishops that were no- 
piinated by the monarch, the latter took care to 
have them consecrated hod inducted into their 
respective sees; and thus, jn some measure, de¬ 
clared to the woi'ld that the Ga]li<»n church 
could, govern itself without the intervention of 
the Roman pontiff. Innocent XL who was a 
man of a high spirit, and inflexibly obstinate in 
his purposes, did not lose courage at a view of 
these renolute and vigorons proceedings; but 
threatened the monartfo with the divine venge¬ 
ance, issued out bull after bull, and did every 
thing in his power to convince his adversaries, 
that the vi^ur and iatre{fidity, which formerly 
distinguish^ the lordly raters of the Romish 
church, were not' yet totally extinguished [Aj. 

4 

a deceased hniicp befm d>e oomma^oo iff bia Tlit^ 

pght of collation, m ifi Ibe regale, 

bee note . 

[Aj 866 Jo. Hta* HaiQeggMf Hiitoria Pen<>d. y\u 

j cctxlu p. &35. cr Vmmi Stacla da homa XIV. tom. 
I. p. 9S1* Edit d« Utrada» 176$* ^ gr«it tiuxAbei of wiitm 
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This obatinaqr, hower^, od^ serred'J 
to dte JiuU^atiM] KoA ceaeif>kDent 
And acoordiogW tlmt^tDonarch summoDfid■ i.' 

famoQs asseomy ^ babop^ [Of which mci 
Paris, in th«' yew I®*. In this oonvocatk^- ; 
the andent do^rme of tb« Gallican church, that 
declares the power o( tltt pope to be merely spirit 
tual, and also inlbrior to that of a general council, 
was di'awn up anew ip-fiMir propositions [y], which 
were solemmy adopted by the whole amembly, 


leniy 

i^hkh 


have either iocidentajlf dt profwi^dly tieated the of the 

legab) ud have giren Mtjde aeoouma of the coutroveHiei it hat ^ 
nccasloneds But nooe hu traeed out more fireutnetaTiu^ly the 
and propeea of tbia tatnoea i%bt than Caidinei He 
Nori<» m hie l^tona dehe Iftreotiture EctieBiort. p* M7* wl 
u iQferted in tbe fbuitb v<rietDe of hu wOTkor 
(gr [^] aMemblys which eoniuted of thirty fire hi- 
nhope, and aa many deputiea of dw eeoood orders extended 
tbe regale to all rae cfcnrchea la Franre without exception. 
Tbe biahopB^ at the taOM thntj thought prmr to repivimt 
it to the king Bi tbeir hiitnble option, that thoise eedenaedea 
whom be anwld be pleaied to nominate, during tlio Taenoey 
of^be Me, to beneficea attended With me of Boula, ware obliged 
to apply fmr iodaetion aod coajndation to At grand Tican tp* 
pointed ^ tbe ch^tera. 

Umo f6ur propomtiona were to the following 

purpoMs 

1. That aaither St. Peter ncr fait tucMeorB boTe received 
from God power to interfere dkaetly or indirectly, ifi tvbat 
roncerae the tei^oMi nUereeU ^ prinoae ami sore^pign etaten; 
that kinge end pracea cannot be deposed by erdecBadcai antho- 
rity, nor their aul^eeti ft«ed from m aaerod obligadpo of fidelity 
and ^iegiance, by At power of tbe qbureb, Or the bullB of dm 
Romao ponl^. ^ 

S. That tbe decroee of the council of Cobetaitce» which 
tamed tbe authority of iem^dia ae tnperiof Be thirt of 4^ 

Pop^s tn Bfintuu matteea, a^ Mprored,.^ adopted by fto 
OalUcoB church. X ‘ '' ' ' t 

3. That die rulae, cwgi|4 end ebMgVMVpbl, 

which bare been meirodio ilie 0>^twu ttarclv 
eareed InriolaMe. ^ ^ 

4* TW tbe decutiona of inMtllle 

fallible, tuilm they be auendea triA m 
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and pTf^ieeed, to the whole body of tho 

c]ei^. atad tQ w the universitieB thsos^out the 
|fart i! hin^om, as a sacr^ and Inviolable rale oS faith. 
»■ j ^- 1 1 But even this respectable deoi^on of the Better, 
which gave each a mortal wound to the authority 
of Romo, did not sliake the constancy of its reso¬ 
lute pontiff, or reduce him to silence [k], 
Anotlicr contest arose, some tkno oRct the one 
i^ow mentioned, between tiiese two princes, wh<MC 
jtiutual jealousy and dislike of each other oontn- 
buted much to inflame their divisions. This 
new dispute broke out in the year 1687, wlien 
Innocent XI. wisely resolved to suppress the 
franchises, aud the rigliit of asylum that had for¬ 
merly been enjoyed by the ambassadors residing 

. * «v 

f' 

V‘- 

Thi9 pope wm far from keeping •glance with mpeci to 
the famoue propoeUiens roentiooed in the pracediAff noto. An 
tbev wne htgiil/ nohyounbU to hie msAoriijf eo W took rare 
to Imve them refuto<i *od oppoeed bodi in private tml in public. 
Tbh principal ebampioo for die fwi caute^ oa thia ooemvot 
WM Cardinal Celeetin Sfoodtad^ in ^ year 1684, pub- 
linlied, under the feegoed same of Eogenuia LomhardtA) a 
rite, entitled, Regale Saoerdotiam Roitfaho PondAri anertum, 
f't quatuor propoaitionibua expUcatnm* 11 h» treatiee wae print¬ 
ed in Switaerbend, as appeatv evMeady by the oharacten or 
of the letters. A multitude of Immf German, am] Spa- 
iriah doctors stood forth to support tho fottering amjee^ of the 
pontiff against iba court Franca') toi mm oepedally tbe 
foamed Nicbolaa du Boie, pmfoseor at Louvain, wboae wri¬ 
tings in daTenco of tbe ]^a m nentfoaed by Boasuet But 
all ^ose papal ehampions mp dffoated by *tbe ftmaus prelato^ 
last meatia^r tbe learned and efogaat bishop of Mwo, who, 
by the king's spamal ordar» eoa^oied tbM cefotaood worit 
wtriefa i^pea^ afte bis death, in tm r^iunes 4to. ami In 
the year 17S^ under the foSowny tHfo; DMstnfo Declara- 
tioaiv ce^sgtApse, .quam da Pijt^rtatg Eecfoshierira saiutit 
Clerus Cal^eaMfik six. Martii, auiCU^ 
late publU'atioR of tWs .epek ^ww^opiag of 

a reegneitiatton bMwM' tita* omait a ^ q^»Ppta>a and Rome after 
the death of Jopoeeqi 3a^^^(h^. B^yK > ri im aeturiJy took 
{Amx, and engatef Vprk beiag pul 

fo the prm. 
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at [Of and h^d, on 

a sanotiory for n^et-ttokHi^^and ‘ il 

procuring impunity Ito iiio meet heinous ^ 

facton. 11)6 Jiianfi^' de-'Lavardm refused^ 
the name of the l^g> to submit to thl^ 

new regulation { end(iLeirfs> took all the violent* 
methods that pride md ci^Dtment conld invent 
to oblige toe pentiff^to i«stm« to his ambassador 
the immunities ahbve mentioned [tn]. Innocent, 
on the other bend; p^sied in his poip^e, 
opposed the king’s detpands in toe most open and 
intrepid manner, and ooQ^d not be wrongnt upon 
by any consideration to yield, even in appearance, 
v.-Ls^f- 3 —His death, how-.' 



mg parties. Hk successoie being men of a softer 
and more complaisant disporition, weto less averse 
to the conceuicms that wore necessary to bring 
about a reconciliation, and to the measures that 
were adapted to remove the chief causes.of toese' 
unseemly contests. ^ere not, indeed, so 

&r unraindfhl of the'papal dignity, and of the- 
interests of Rome, os to natch up an agreement on 
inglorious terms. ' On toe one nan^ the right of 
asylum was suppressed with toe king’s consent; ; 
on the other, tpe right of toe r^ale was settled 

i 


f 

ThU touch funli«r 

umor^s pabM vhote itooaaior tM did not i 


the aihhMetodor^e peli^ "Wboio itooou'Qr jutt meaa 

to violates U eocoprAeoded a oxtiot of gromip 

whidi WAS eal]od a qaartotf aod uidotihiti\y ga?« oeeoaeo to 
peat a«d cryiw ahum. j. ^ ^ 

TV MarqnU Jiis « 0 ibaM}r» if 

eoteringnimet eurrcuiMled witfcAdododMett is naa.' ^ ^ 

[nl Jttmri Hiatwia Eccb diilk r 8l|p* 

19.-wL^to Lava^ot, whsdi anain 
above all» Mettwea de la^JMio 
For Chriatiaa leak part a dUk MUtt* ikd attep Il H 
of the Fraach mooirch. 
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with. cArti^flUM|fioat>ODe £o]. The four famous 
prc^itlont, to tfao po^'s avt^orlj? and 

juris^ction, were^softened, }>j per> 

mtsnou, in private Icttera addressed totke pontiff 
by cectafn bishops; but tb^ wore neither abro¬ 
gated by the prince, aor i^notinoed by the dergy ; 
on the contrary, they still remain in force, atul 
occupy an eminent place the laws of the 

kineoom. 

aXUI. [y>] Several Protestant writers of emi¬ 
nent merit and learning, lament the accessions of 
power and authority which the Homan pontiffs 
are supposed to have gained in France dunng the 
course of this century. They tell us, with sorrow, 
that the Italian notions, of the p^I majesty and 
jurisdiction, which the Fnjfnch nation had, in 
former t^es, looked upon >v'i^ abhorrence, gained 
ground DOW, and had infected not only the nobi- 
fity and dei^, but almost all ranks and orders 
of men ■, and from hence they conclude, that the 
famous rights and liberties of the Oallican church 
have suffered greatly by the perfidious stratagems 
of the Jesuits. They are lea into this opinion by 
certain measures tliat weire taken by the French 
court, and which seemed to fovoue the pretensions 
• of the Roman pontiff. Tb^ are confirmed in it 
by the declamations of the and other 

modern writers among the Frepch, who complain 
of the high veneratnon that was paid to the papal 
bulls during this century j of the success of the 
Jesuits in instilling into the minds of the king 
and his counsellors the maxims of Rome, and 
on excessive attachment to its bt^op i Of the 


[o1 Sm Hewry, ImtitetiMi da, EeideiAwtique Ftan- 
cou, Bscdteni wSrk w wiuiilMiMl iliMi. l^tou fg" Dr. 
Moih^ refer* to p. SS4* oT dw ' 

[^3 ths-a«^ vote f ?], whirli 

it to be bqad'at«. at diSi ; It <»mM ia hue witik 

•tor* projinety. 
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vic^Qce and ill tmatmefitvihat to 

all those who adb^ W the 

and xhtisinie d -fitifhliraers; and (h i.’ 

gradual attenoj# made to introduce 

the fi>nnidablr(tt»fluciiKl m the inquisition into 
France, W appear, on mature 

consideraticch, much stress is laid, by 

many, on tih^ CMa^pleinte; and that the rights 
and’privilegee of. the.Gallican cfaurcb were, in 
this centmy, dad actually at this day, in 
the same state condition in which we find ‘ 
them during tboaC^ earlier ages, of which the wr|> 
ters and deoialmers above-mentioned incessantly 
boast. It mi^ti be asked, where are the victo¬ 
ries that eere eeid to have been obtained over the 
French by the popes of Rome, and which some 
Protestant doctors, lending a credolons ear to the 
oomplaiDts of the Jansenists and Appellants, think 
theyperoeiwewitii the ntmost clearness? lam 
persuaded it would be difhcult, if not impossible, 
to give a satisfactory miswer in the affirmative to 
this questkm^ > 

It ts true, indeed, that as the transactions of 
government, in genera], ere now carried on in 
France, with more subtUty, secresy, and art, than 
in fonner times ^ so, in particular, the stratagems 
and roaohinatione of the Roman pontifis have been 
opposed 4tud d^eated with more artifice and less 
noise tbfui in,' thote> more rude and unpolished 
ages, when alino^ every content was terminated 
by brute fdma ipd op^ riolence: The opposi¬ 
tion betwieen Ihb-oourt of Fhihce and the bishop 
of Rome still Sulwlsta; bat the manner of terim- 
natii:^ their £fibt«nces.ia <dianged; and their de-^ 
bates ai« carried on lets clpmafur, ^ 
certmnty wUb less aniahsity' 0 ^ vigour, thaoCln < 
the times old. ' iliu‘laew m 
of dimu^^> AV reil^py, 

and&iMrti^t'iein^r of rave 
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CENT, an irresistible propensity to noisy, clamorous, and 

xvn. expeditious proceedings j and hence undoubtedly 

PART I. complaints we have heard, and still 

hear, of the decline of the liberties of the Gal- 
lican church, in consequence of the growing 
iiitluence and perfidious counsels of the Jesuits. 
If those, however, who ore accustomed to moke 
these complaints, would for a moment suspend 
their prejudices, and examine with attention the 
history, and also the present state of their coun¬ 
try, they would soon perceive that their ecclesias¬ 
tical liberties instead of declining, or of being 
neglected by their nionarchs, are maintained and 
preserved with more care, resolution, and fore¬ 
sight than ever. It must indeed be acknowledged, 
that, in France, there are nultitudes of cringing 
slaves, who basely fawn up ju the Homan pontilfs, 
exalt their prerogatives, revere their majesty, and, 
through the dictates of superstition, interest, or 
ambition, are over ready to hug the papal chain, 
and submit their necks blindly to the yoke of 
thosi* ghostly tyrants; but it may be proved by 
the most undoubted facts, and by innumerable 
examples, that lho,sc servile creatures of the p(»pe 
abounde<l as imudi in France in foiTner ages as 
they do at this day; and it must be also consi¬ 
dered, that it is not by the counsels of this slai^sh 
tribe that the springs of government are moved, 
or the affaii’s of state and church transacted, 
ft must be further acknowledged, that the 


C?1 h u not necewary to advertiso the reader, that 
tiy thexe lihortiea are out oipant, that rational and Cliristian 
liberty, which entitles every individual to follow Uie light of 
his own consciouce and the dictates of hit own judgment in 
religious matters; for no such liberty is allowed in Fhmce. 
'Hie Ulwrties of the Gallicaa church consists in the opposi¬ 
tion which that church luts made, atj^erent times, to the 
overgrown power of the Roman potitifl/aad to his pietended 
pemiial infallibility. 
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CENT, be q>po8ed and defeated by secret exertions of 
resoldtioa aitd rigoar, witlmt noise 5 >r ostenta- 
Va^kt i! ^ learnt {H-odactions ao^c^^orous 

dispute; which, for the most part, Motions 
in the ^kingdom, inflame the spirits a( the people, 
throw the state into tumnlt and poofuision, ex* 
asperate the pontiffs, and alienate them stall more 
and more from the French nation, in the mean¬ 
time the doctors and professors, who are placed 
in the various seminaries of lei^ing, are left at 
‘ liberty to instruct the youth in Uie ancient doc* 

’ trhie and discipline of the church, and to explain 
end inculcate those maxims and laws by which, 
in former times, the papal authority was re¬ 
strained and confined within certain limits. If 
these laws and maxims are infringed, and if even 
violent methods are ei’.played against those who 
adhere stedfastly to them, this happens hut very 
rarely, and never but when some case of extreme 
necessity, or the prospect of some great advantage 
to the community, abiH)lutely require their sus¬ 
pension. Besides, those who sit at Uie political 
helm, always take caro to prevent the pope’s 
reaping much benedt from this suspension or 
neglect of the ancient laws and maxims of the 
church. This circumstance, whicli is of so much 
importance in the present question,’ must appear 
evident to soeh as will be at the pains to look into 
the history of the debates that attended, and t^e 
consequences that followed, the reception of the 
Bull Unigenitus in France, than which no papal 
edict conld seem more repugnant to the lights 
and liberties of the Gallioan church.' Btit in the 
business (at ^is Bull, as in other transactions of a 
like nbtiire, the court proceed upon this poli¬ 
tical maxim, that a smaller evil u to be se^- 
mitted tp when a greater may be thereby pre¬ 
vented, 
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In & nrord, the ktng 9 of Franck b«.‘v« alaftoat. C£nt. 
aiw&n Seated tJie Hoe^ ppnliflis as th$ If^roes, 
udio ^ In wtgmi. sto^ to havo deso^ided ,’ 
hitd Xar&nhM, Iv^aTed towi^stbe triple-jawed ,w<,^ 
gaaidian. of that lower r<^oD: sometimes they 
oiSared a aoporiferons cake to soppress bis grum¬ 
bling and menadng tone; at others they teiTifled 
him udth tbeir r^ed swotds, and the din of arms; 
and ttus with a \iew to stop his barking, and to 
obtain the liberty of directing their course in the 
manner tiiey thought proper- Tbei^ is nothing 
Invidious designed by this comparison, which cer¬ 
tainly represents, in a lively manner, the caresses 
and ihreatenings' that were employed by the 
French moriarchs, according to the nature of the 
times, tlie state of uiTairs, the character of the 
pontiffs, and other incidental circumstances, in 
order to render the court of Rome favourable to 
their designs. We liave dwelt, perhaps, too much 
upon this subject} but we thought it not improper 
to undeceive many Protestant ivritcrB, who too 
much influenced by Uie bitter complaints and de¬ 
clamations of ceiiniii Jansenists, and not suffi¬ 
ciently Instructed in the hibtory of these ecclesias¬ 
tical contentions, Lave formed ciToneoiis notions 
oonceruiQg the point wo have here endeavoured to 
examine and dibcuss. 

XXIV. The corruptions that had been com-nttigt^tf 
plained of in pieoeding ages, both in the higher 
and inferior orders of the Romish clergy, were"***^' 
rather increased than dimini^f d during this cen¬ 
tury, us the most impartial writers of that com¬ 
munion candidly confess. The bishops were rarely 
indebted for their elevation to dreir eminent learo- 
i&g or superior merit. The intercession of potent 
patrons, services rendered to men in power, 
connexions of blood« and rimoniat^l practices, 
were, generally spei^ng, the steps to prefer¬ 
ment i and, what was still more dejflnnihle, tlielr 

a 3 
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Their liVeB^ V^ w<5h, W Wgpt ^ 

■ persons who W ia 
seemly rortps*,. for ha4 
their jwefe^^on. to 
vices which the holy 1aw»., of roe 

solemnly Mwi expressly condemn, ^si^^ikASr 

biting patterns of sanctity and 
flock, they could not have conducted 
othemdse than they did [#3. 
were, who. sensible of 

profession, displayed a, truly Christian ^Iro 
hdroinistaring useful instnicUon, wd ^hjbi^ 
pious examples to their flock, and ^ 

Itoost vigour and aotirity, m^di.pos,.jg tta ^ 
of the sacred order tit p''rticular, J})® 
tiousness of the times in g^Aeral. But 
patrons of virtue and piety were either ruined by 
the resentment and stratagems of their envious 
and exasperated brethren, or were left m ob- 
*«urity, without that encoui;^Tnent^and sup¬ 
port that were requisite to ea^le them to execute 
effectually their pious- and laiidab e pm^OTes. 
The same treatment fell to the lot of those 
among the lower order of the clergy who emtea- 
voiired to maintain the cause of truth ^d virtue. 
' But the number of sufferers in this noble cause 
was amaU, compared with the mulUtudo of c^pt 

eccleaastics, who wore canied away 
re-Bt, instead of opposing it, and whose liyea yteW 
spent in scenes of pleasure, Or in the anxiety fnti 
toils of avarice and ambition. 'W’faile we, a^i^- 
uAna t>iaf . aiRonff the bishops and iofe^ 
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r»1 Tbe MwJflT maf «« ^e** 
eonuptions of tb* deisy, e«finned ?■ 

wptiouablo tertimontw, idrtWB ,£»» ^ 

Jin^i docton. of tbo 

«oyBJ, tom. U.p. 308. ■- ' ' 
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^i«;,«rare eeyeral e&c«p4ious from that genera} c^t- 
prein^fl^ce immonii^ ail^ liccutioijsness with 

which ^ satared order was t^^eohie; it is ^so i. 
fnciiTObeat li^n us to de justice to the mait of Wyi^ 
sotne of the Kotoan pontifis, in this century, who 
used their most zealous endeavours to refonn tiie 
mannere the dei^, or, at least, to oblige them 
to observe the rules pf external decency in tiieir 
e<mdttot end conversation. It is however matter 
of surprise, tliat these pontiffb did not pcrcciNc 
the nnsurmountablo obstacles to the suceess of 
their counsels, and the iVuits of their wise and 
salotaiy edicts, that arose from the internal con¬ 
stitution of the Romish clmrch, and the very 
nature of the papal government. For were the 
Homan pontiflfs even divinely inspired, and really 
infallible, yet unless this inspiration and infalli¬ 
bility were attended wit li a miraculous power, and 
with the supernatnral privilege of being present in 
many place's at the same time, it is not conceiv¬ 
able iiow they should ever entertain a notion of 
the possibility of restoring or maintaining order, 
or good rnorms, among that prodigious multitude 
of persons of all cIa^scs and characlenii that are 
subject to their jurisdiction. 

XXV. Though the monks, in several plw‘c»,Ti.eM»t.of 
behaved with much more drciimspertion and 
oency than in former times, yet they had every 
where departed, in a gi*eat measure, from the 
spirit of their foundei's, and tlte primitive lau’s of 
their respective institutious. About the com- 
moncement of this centoty, their convents and 
ooUeges made a most wretclied and deplorable 
figure, as we Uarn from the a<x>oui)ts of th^ wfeest" 
andmostlearnedtevcDoftbeirownwriters. But 
we find forther on, sev^irsd attempts made to re¬ 
move this disM'dcr. The first wore made by some 
wise aiid pious Benedictines, wlib; In France, and 
other couiiti'ies, reformed scvcrul Aonasteries oi' 
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CRNT. their order, aod ondeaToured to bring back> 
as near as was poi^ble, to the dis- 

PART i! cipline of .their founder fO* Tbcir e^biple was 
t followed Ky the monlvs ofOugni, the CMertians, ■ 
the r^olar canons, the Dominicans and FraAcis- 
cans f u]. It is from this period that we ore to date 
the dmsion of the monastic orders into two ^nora) 
classes') one of these comprehends the Iterotlned 
monks, who, i-eclmined from that lif'cntiousness 
and corruption of inannera that had formerly dis> 
honoured their socicUes, lead more strict and re¬ 
gular livosi and discover in their conduct a greater 
regard to the primitive laws of ibcir order. The 
other is composed of the tin-reformed orders, who, 
forgetting the spirit of their founders, and the 
rules of their institute, • pend tlieir days in ease 
and pleasure, and hare no taste for the austerilirs 
and hardships of tho monabtlc life. The latter 
class is by far the most numerous; and the great¬ 
est part, even of the Reformed monks, do not 
only come short of tliat purity of mariners ivhich 
their rule enjoins, but are moreover gradually 


Le BcBuf, Memoim nir i'IlH(oire d'AtmeiTr. tom. li. p. 
513- nhere tbeip U an occixint of thp fint refbnns made ;i) the 
convent* <lorin <7 century.—See Marteoe'e Vaya(,'e Littereire 
de deux Benediction, par. II. p. 97. 

..M There sn eccoiiot of all ronvmtit refonped m 
thif centuiy> in Helfei« HUtolre dee Ordtes, tom. ▼. tL rii. to 
wMch) bowever> eevoral intemtim; cirrumsUnces be eilded« 
hy ooneuUing otb^r wntem. The Retorm oi the Monhs of 
Clugni it ampl^ detrnbed hy the Benedirtmes} in the GellU 
ChrittiAM, tom* viu p. 514. Hie mine authorti tpeak of 
Reform of the RemiJar Canons of St. Aupietiti« Wm> vri. |i. 
778. 787. 790^tQf m ereomu of that of ^ 
tee Mahillooi Aniial. BeoeitiGta t«n. rL p. —Voyage Lit- 

rmire <)e deux BenedietrnSf tom. L p. 7, 8. tom. iL p. 133. 
V29. 269. 303. The Cisterefon^ wtrt no eOaOer re formed tlMtn* 
w»)vee, thau they uead tbe^i fBoet fiMfoue eodeeroiire for rbe 
rffomatieo of ^eir whole "oriety fi« of tho Benedietlna 
order), hnt h ipie. See Meaapmi^ V»e' de TAhhi de It TrappOi 
lorn, h p< 193. 
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u Th* , lf»7 

wd iisperceptibly relapsbs into their ibnoM* in* cent. 

dolenoe disorder. ’ -y / mr^u 

XXVL Among the Reforalted monks, « par* j. 

ticular de^ee of attention is due to certain Bene* Wy^ 
difiUne societios, or oong]r^fM4008, who sorpass 611 jh, con. 
the other monastic orders, both'in tiie excellence 
a^ utility of their rules and crastilution, and in **’ 
the ze^ and perseverance with which they adhere 
to them. The most famous of these sodetles is 
the Cong;i'egatioa of St. Maur [te}, whieb was 
founded in the year lOSO, by the express order of 
Oegory XV. and was enriched by Urban VIII. 
in too year 1627, with several donations and 
privileges. It does not indeed appear, tliat even 
this society adliei'os strictly to the spirit,and 
maxims of Benedict, whose name It hears, nor is 
it beyond the reach of censure in other respects ^ 
but these imperfections are compensated oy the 
great number of excellent rules and iostitutions 
that are observed in it, and by the regular lives 
and learned labours of its members. For in this 
congregation there is a select number of persons, 
who are distinguished by their genius and talents, 
set apart for the study of sacred and profane 
literature, and more especially of history and 
antiquities ^ and this learned part of the society 


[»} So^ tbe GftDui ChrUtUoft ut tdininMe woric* 

tomfimi bj' Congrpgvilou of HU Maur, tom. vu. p. 47 

Himtre deti tom. n, e%p, p. V56« The 

letcorft patent of Pope Gregory XV» by wbieh tbe etlabilehmeat 
of ^19 famous oongregaiiuM waa approved and confinneJ, were 
crltn^d with great severity ami rigour hy l«ausoy» that for¬ 
midable icout^e of all tbc mnnaatie ordm» ia lim Ezaftiai} 
Privil. Si CiermaQu %onu iH« p* t» opp. p. 303* Tbe aame au¬ 
thor gives ui account of tbe (Hase^ofls that orowe io thia eon- 
gregatioo itnmediatriy afW \U e^^aMlahtteot; but an aceonat 
wUob aa^oure too much of that pattklity that lie wm chatgeaUe 
vi^ be ttoaiM of moMatic aflkira; w hie Aeecrt. 

iB^uicw h PitviL S* Mederdi, p* cap. buvf. p* Ml. tpp. ni. 
epp. p. *4. 
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CENT. U vitli ajl tbe means and o^i^nalE pf 

knowledge ia a rvdi abuudwco, and^tberery 
VaUT V. thing Uiat lend to iheiUtate their ^bours and 
^ I'eucfer &eiD succcs^nl lx]. It must Ik sbusdautlf 


1 

[m} Hie Ben^^ictiftoe relebrate, ra pompobf Urm^ tbf 
pioiU of i\iU oen^rcgetloR in nid more e^eeiaHy dieir 

end suc^'fwfij) Inbcmra in nsirtoHng <H*der, ditirij^liD^ and 
vhtuc, io % gi'cai number of niMuuiteriee, which wore MHnji; 
into ruin tlrrouj^li Uu* indolimco and corrundon of their licendouH 
members { see the Voy»f^ dc deux lleligiieux Bwu*dictbis <1e 
la Cor^*e^tion S. Idaur, tom. i. p. 1G. tom. iL p. 47. Hiia 
eulogy, though pfthapH exsgnnted* i« not cotirttly unmerHed; 
aud there is no doubt l>ui ^e lieoedkiiaes have contributed 
much to restore the credit of d>e inonesUc orders., There wie» 
nevertheless, eerml ctsseos of ecclesiutio* itf. the llomisb 
church, who are no wdbwi^* ere to thin leainetl congregation, 
dmugh their dislike he foui . d on ditferoirt rwons* )n the 
first dsse, we may place a ci ilain number f>f smbiUous prelates, 
whose artful puq>oai>s ha^e lunm disappoiniwl by this ingenious 
fraternity for die mouk^ of St, b^Hur, having turned iboir 
principal study towards aiifient hUtoty and iinihjuities of every 
kind, and being perhKtly uoquainted tvith aiicieut record^ 
diplomas, and chart^ are thus |)eculiaily qiiahfied io maintein 
tlieir poseesKiotis, their jurisdirtionA, and {rrmlegiis, against ihc 
litigious pretejisiorw of llm biriiops, and have, in tact, maintameil 
them with more success tlum tbeir order ccmld <to in former 
times, when destitute of learuing, or but tllfuniblied wltli the 
knowledge of ancient hibtoiy. The Jesuits form tlie second 
clfl'^s of adversarios, with whom this lomned coQgrcgation has 
been obliged to struggle s for tludr luath^ and reptitalion being 
considemhiy re Upsed liytfas numtMOus ami admirable productivna 
of theso Benedictines, they bare U5e<l tbeir utmost ondeaTOure 
to sink, or at leavt to dimsidvb, the* cn^dit of such fimnidnble 
rivals. See Sifurm, I^itres ChoiAies, tom. iv. p. 3& 4& 'Hicie 
BenodlctiiKM hare a tliird of eoemieis who are instigated 
by superstition; and it is not improbable that this siipeistition 
may be acComparued with a eertaiD mixture of envy. ' To 
understand ihis faWy, it mwi he oliserved, dlat the learned 
monks, of wlrom we are new speaking, have subetituted an 
assiduous application to tiie culture of j^ilology and Hterature, 
ifi the place of that bodily and maoual labour wluch tho rule 

St. Benedict prescribes toWsWlowenu The'more iceboat, 
h«*aUhy. and vigorous natihst are obliged to employ a oMtidn 
petiou of the day in wooing wilh ^sir hands 4 whik ^ose 
of a we^ei ooostitutkm, sod Superior genius, are allowed (0 
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knoim, to those who haTO acquaintoMHS with cent. 
Iho h^fe^< and progress of J^-uing iii Barope, , 
wbat ^gttal advtotagee the republic of letters i. 
^bas derived lirom the estaldishmeot of this famous 
Coagr^tioo, whose num^ous and admlrablo 
productions have cast a great li^t upon all the 
various branches of philology and belles letties, 
and aikose' researches have taken in the whole 
cirde of science, philosophy eaOeptedQyJ. 


vxehMgp bodily for mental btboor, aod instead «f cukivatinc 
thA laiidfl or paim of the oonvont, to 9pend dieir days in 
th^ pursuit of kaoivled^, bodi buiDftn and divioo. Th9 hizy 
pioDK^ euvy thW bodily n^pcoo; ind tho 8Uf>ortt!tlowi and 
fAnatical oue6» vbo ar^ Tehcm^ntlv ph'judicod m hronr of 
tktf tRfient mooaittic dt^ijilinp, b«io)d» ‘witb contooint, thoM 
learnt'd r#iearc)ie«i ^ iiuHecomtnft tho loonahtic eharnc ter, 
Hbice they tend to divert tho mind from divine contemplationi 
supefstiuovJK find alMUfil opinion ww naaiottinody with 
peculiar wuiiittli and Tc}icincnce» by Armond Joba BoutliP« 
|ioi de abl>ot of Lo Tiappe, in bU book Dvs ]<)ctoini 

Moosi^tiouc*; upon whirb tbe BcoHJivtinos omploytHl Ala* 
’ UlloQ, Ibe mott lenm^l of tbdir fnit^/ait)% to defend their 
caiuO] and to expov the revmea of die ebliot in their proper 
colours. Thifl be di<i vitli remarkoMe mircov*, in hU fsmoun 
book, De Studiie Monatt»ciA> which fir»t }>ubl!idip<t in 
Svo. at PaiU, in the year IbOl, pabaod afterwarda tlirou^h 
ar*v6ral edlttoos And a'as translated into different 
Hence arote that crlei»rated question, which waa lonjc debated 
tvitfi ip^iat vartnth and «miiix>*ity In rrance, vl^* ** How far 


a monk toays caTWistently wid) his (harev'ter, uppJy hlwbcdf 
to dm a^idy of llli^raUiie?'* Tliero w an drerant smd iHtrrcht- 
iug fn^tory of tbia contrormsy givfs by Viacent 'nuiiliiei, a 
mo*»t Ifamed laonk of the eongi'epadon af 8t* Maui; we tho 
Opera BoHdiunm MahiUnnu ot iiubartu, tom. i« p. S65—425. 

[jf^ The ctinoaa reader wiH find an arcouat of the authora 
an<l learned pnyluctions with which the coo^patioti of Ht* 
Alaur haa envidmd the republic of letters* iii 1%. le Cerfe 
HibHothequo llUtnriqrio et Critufoe dea AutPura <]<» la Con* 
grotCAtion do fiu Maur, pidibidred at the Hagiu^ in dvo. in 
1726; and aho in Btirntt*d IWe BibUothpca lionedictiaD* 
Maurmna, puhlmliod in fivo» at Augi^^« in 1746.—Tbme 
llemHfanitiev \\\\\ oMintun their Kterary bms by the frequent 
^^hHofifion of rlaamed rod laberbms pr«>duetiom itt all die 
^ ^atieqa biabvbvft of taued and pro&oe UiciaUire* 


\ 
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CEN^T. XXVII. Though these pious lUtempts to re» 

nuAasteries were not entirelj uoauccess* 
riRi u yet the effects they produced, even in those 
Wy^ places where they succeed^ most, came 
far short of that perfection of austerity that bad 
seized the imaginations of a set of persons, whose 
number is considerable in the Romish church, 
though their credit be small, and their severity be 

f cnerally looked upon as excessive and disgusting. 

'bese rigid censors having always in their eye 
the andrat discipline of the monastic orders, 
and bent on reducing the modem convents to 
that austere discipline, looked upon the changes 
above-mentioned us impericot and trilling. Tiiey 
considered a monk as a person obliged, by the 
sanctity of his professio to spend his whole days 
in prayers, tears, contciuplatioii, and silence •, in 
the perusal of holy books, and the hanlships of 
bodily labour} nay, they went so far as to 
maintain, that all other designs, and all other 
occupations, hmvever laudable and excellent in 
themselves, were entirely foreign from the mo¬ 
nastic vocation, and, on that account, vain and 
sinful in persons of that order. This severe plan 
of monasiic discipline was recommended hy several 
persons, whose obscurity put it out of their power 
to induenoc many in its behalf; but it was also 
adopted by the Jansenists, who reduced it to prac¬ 
tice in certain places [jr], and in none with more 
success and reputation than in the female convent 

the Memoirm de Port-Royai. toHi. h. p. 601, 60;^. 
Martin Baicoe, tlie moat celebrated Jansenist of due centuiy, 
lotmduced thii au&tere role of Unripline inw Cio moniatery 
o> St. Cyran. of vkicli be n’aa abbot. See the Gallia Cbrie- 
tiatia, tom. li. p. l.SS.—Moleen. Voyage* Ijtwrgjqucs, p. 
Hi. UiK alter the death of tbU {amoHs abbot, tbu nuutkaof 
hw relapeed into thek fomer disorder, and reaunied 

their former mannen. See Ve^ge de deu\ Beitedicuni, 

Hun. i. p. I. p. 18 . 
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ofPort-R<^,wbcreithMsabsistedfromtbeyear cent. 
1618 uQtU dur time (a]. The» steps of tho^ Jan* «^”ii 
wniuU exottej a spirit of omnlation, and serersl ,ARt u 
monasteries exerts riiemseltes in the iioitatioD of WyW 
this austere model; but they were all surpassed 
hy the famoi^ BoutbilHer de Rance» abbot de la 
Trappe £Zij, wl>o» with the most ardent zeal and 
indefuUgaMc labour, attended with un^mmun 
suecess, introduced into bis monastery this disci¬ 
pline, In all ita austere and shocking jporfection. 

This abbot, so illustrious by his births and so 
remarkable for bis extraordinary derotion, ww 
so happy as to yindicate his fraternity from the 
chatge of excessiye superstition, which the Jan- 


faj Hel^t, Hc^toira Ordn% tom. r. rhsp. xliv. p. 
t^!} illuttnouf abbot showed esil^ tn 
trmordintry genius for the 'belles lettiss. At the Ago of ten# 
he was master of several of ibe Gre«>ic and Uctoan poea» aitd 
uiidantood Homer porfoutly. At U>c age of twelvo or thir- 
taen, ho gsre an ediUoo of Anacreon, wi^ learned annotations* 
Some writShf alloge* that he bad imhibed the v^uptuotta spirit 
of that poet, and that bn subvequeot applicatloo to the study 
of tbeolog)* in tliQ Suihonro AU\ not extiuguiah, it entirely. 
They also attribute bis coovemion to a fingolar incideot. 
They tctl in, that returning from the country, after sli weeks ah- 
aence from a laily whom lie lored piia>.ioDately (sokI oot In 
ho went dlre«.*c!y to her cbeoib^ by a liaclc stair, wiUiour having 
the patience to make any previous inquiry about her bealm 
and situatioft On opeoine the door he found the chamber 
illuminated and hung with black; and, on approaching rbo hod, 
saw the most hideous spectacle diat roiild 1>e presented to bit 
eyes, and the tnoat adapted to mortify paasion, ]iM])ire horror, 
and engender the gloom of meltmdioly ^votion, in a mind too 
litriy and too much agitated to improve this shocking change 
to purposes tif rati<mal piety; ae saw hkr,^ mistress iw 
her Ahroud^.<dead the eo^l pox-.-^l ber ^hsrm* Aed —•mnd 
aucenoded by the g^mstly Hem of death, bimI the frightfed tntdks 
of that teitjhie disorder.—From that moment, it is said, our 
abbot retired from the world, repm^ to La Tr^ipe, 'the most 
glqoiay, baMn, and desfdate spot in ihe whole kingdom of 
Fraace^ aad there spent the last forty yeara of his ftfs ia per* 
petfsl aM of tbs moit auaters piety. 
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sorustB had drawn a^n themsekraby the austerity 
of their monastic mscipline *, and jetjlis sodety 
observed the severe and laborious itde' of the 
ancient Clstercianti, whom they even surpassed In 
abstinence, mortidcations, and sclf-denlm. This 
order still subsists, under the denonunation of the 
Keformed Bemardins of La Trappe, and has 
several monasttries both in Spun and It^y f but, 
if ojrcdit may be given to the accounts of writers 
who seem to be well infonued, it is degencratiiig 
gradually froui the austere and painful discipline 
of il* famous (bunder [cj. 

XXVIU. The Romish churrh, from whose 
proiitic womb ail the various forms of superstition 
issued forth in an ainaxiog bundanee, saw s<>veral 
new monastic establishmoms arise within its bor¬ 
ders during this century. The greatest part of 
them wc shall pass over in eilenec, and confirm 
ourselves to the menti<m of those which have ob¬ 
tained some degree of fame, or at least luade a 
eortaii) noise in the world. 

Wo begin with the Fathers of the Or atory of the 
Holy Jesus, a famons order, instituted by Cardinal 
Berulle, a tiian of genius and talents, who dis- 
pluyctl bis abilities with snch succci^in the service, 
Doth of state and church, that he was generally 
looked upon as equally qiiaHhed for snining in 
these very different spheres, lliis order, which, 
both iu the nature of its i-ules, and in tbe design 
of its establishment, seems to be in direct opposi¬ 
tion to tliat of the Jesuits, was founded in the 
year 1613, has produced a considerable number of 


[r] Vie de TAbbe He U ptbliMhoH si 

i'tfH in 1702| iu and m 170S» S toIL 
poiL Vt« He Mtf TAbb^ da h Tnp]>e» }>aUUfaeH tt Pirin, is 
^ MiU. ft VO. iu Demiptim He TAbbeye He 

It li4p)>v, publisUoH ac Ptite m lG7l<--JleTyDt. HUtoiio dot 
Oi(Uc\ loio. vi. diap. i. p. i. 
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persons eminent for tlieir piety, learning, and c&mt. 
eiequenoe, and stiJt m^tains ite reputation m tbis 
reiq»ct ■ its members, howew, have, on aetmunt 'i* 
of certain theolc^cal prodnetions, been suspected ^ 
of introducing new opinions; end ibis suspicion 
has not only been raised, but is aiso industriously 
fomented and propagat^ by the Jesuits. The 
priests vrbo enter into this society are not obliged 
to renounce Uieir property or possessions, but uTily 
to refuse all ecclaiiestical cures <u* offices to whicli 
any dxod revenues or honours are annexed, as 
long as they continue members of this Irntemity, 
from which they are, however, at liberty to 
retii'C whenever they think proper {({]. Wide 
they continue in the order, they are bound to 
perform, with the greatest fidelity and accoraev, 
all the priestly functions,' and to turn the whole 
bent of their zeal and industry to one single point, 
even the preparing and (qualifying themsdves and 
others for discharging them daily with greater 
perfectiou, and more abundant traits. If,' there¬ 
fore, we consider this order in tbe original end of 
itH institution, its e^nvents may, not improperly, 
he called the schools of sacerdotal divinity [cj. *U 
is nevertheless to be observed, that in later limes, 


Tathfra or (ai d>ry are aiMt rallfil) 

the ornttiry^ are not* prcpeily i»poakin(;, ir!i^ouit» oi 
beieg bcHind by no vo«ri$^ mi tbeir iaethutc being pait^iy eccle* 
eiaHtical or taoerdotal. ^ 

{e] See Hebart de Cerihi^ Vie «1u Csrdma] IioruTle» bVm- 
dftteuT de rOratoire de published at Farit iu iuh ia 

the year 1646—Morini Yub Aotiti* pre6aiHl to hw Orien- 
talia, p« 2, 4, d. 110< — It. Simon, L^ttrea ChouJea, tom. H. 
p. 60< et Bibimthecitte CriHqoe (puUMied the fictttioiie 

name of St. Jorre) tom. iii* p. SOS. 324. SSO. For au acoomiu 
of the tod capadty of BeruBe» see Bailee, Vie do 

Rirher, p. 220—342.—Le Vi^eor, llieloire Ac Lotiit XIIL 
tom. iii. 3^«^Helyot» Hiewire dea f>n!ree* Vne- vlii. 
dum 9. p. 53.—CtUia Cbriedtsa Benedicts aoTi UM. vU. 
p. §76, 
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CRNT. the Fathers of the Oratory have not confined 
thenwelves fo this sii^e object, but have imper- 
yAjir" ceptibly oxl^ded their original jdan, and applied 
themselves to the study of polite literature and 
theology, which they teach witli reputation in 
their colleges [/]. 

After these Fathers, tho next place is due to 
the Priests of the Missions, an order founded by 
Vincent do Paul (who has obtained, not long ago, 
the honours of satntship), and formed into a 
regular corigregation, in the year by Pope 
Urban VIII. The rule prescribed to this society, 
by ite founder, la)« its members under the three 
followingohligations: First, to purify thr'insdre.s, 
and to aspire daily to higher degrees of sanctity 
and perfection, by prayei moditatiori, the peru. 
sal of pious books, and ether devout exorcises: 
Secondly, to employ eight months of the year in 
the villages, and, iu general, among the country* 
people, in order to instruct them in the principles 
of religion, form them to the practice of piety and 
virtue, accommodate their diiferenros, and admi¬ 
nister consolation and rdief to the sick and indi¬ 
gent : Thirdly, to inspect and govern the semi¬ 
naries in which persons designed for holy orders 
receive their education, and to instruct the candi¬ 
dates for the ministry in the sciences tliat relate 
to their respective vocations [y]. 

The Priests of the Missions were also intrusted 
with the direction and government of a, Female 
order called Virgins of Love, or Daughters of Cha¬ 
rity, whose office it was to administer assistance 

C/1 The Fathers of the Oratory will now b« oblit^, 
in a more particular nuuuer, to extend tbeir plan; abce. by 
the aiippreieioii of the Jestiits ia Fnnee, the eduoation of youdi 
» committed to them. 

[y] Abely, Vie de Vioceiit de Paa], pobUahed in 4to. at 
Pant in 1664.—Helyot, kia. eiv tom. ^i. ebap. xi. p. 

Gallia Cbrittuna, tom. fiL p. 
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and relief to indigent persons, who confined cckt. 
to their beds by sickness and infirmity. This 
order was founded by a noble virgin, whose j.' 
name was Louisa le Gras, and received, in the 
year 1660, the approbation of Pope Clemwt 
IX [A].—The Brekhren and Sisters of Uie plena 
and Christian Schools, who are now cotnmonly 
called Pietists, were formed into a society in the 
year I 678 , by Nicholas Barre, and obliged, l>y their 
engagements, to devote themselves to the educa¬ 
tion of poor children of both sexes { 1 ]. It would 
be endless to mention all the religious societies 
whicb rose and fell, were formed by fits of zeal, 
and dissolved by external incidents, or by their 
own internal principles of instability and decay. 

XXIX. If the Company of Jesus, so called, Th« toeiMp 
which may be considered us the sou! of Uie papal■^**^**' 
hierarchy, and the main spring that directs its 
motions, had not been invincible, it must have 
sunk under the attacks of those formidable enemies 
that, during the course of this century, assailed 
it on all sides and from every quarter. When 
we consider the multitude of the adversaries the 
Jesuits had to encounter the heinous crimes with 
whicb they were d}(uged, the innumerable affronts 
they received, and the various calamities in which 
they were involved, it must appear a^ton^!^h^ng 
that they yet subsist \ and still more so,, that 
they enjoy any degree of puldic esteem, and 
are not, on the contraiy, sunk in oblivion, or 
covered with infamy. In France, Holland, Po¬ 
land, and Italy, they experienced, from time to 
time, the bitter cifects of a warm and vehement 


fA] GobiUnn, Vie <le Msdsae De Gras, Vontlatnce dee 
Fillre de b, Chente, pabliebod in 12iao. at Pane, m the year 
1676. 

CO Helyot, Misloire dee Ordrea. toss. vm. cdisp. ux. p- 
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CENT, opposition, and irare, both in pubU^ and piivate, 

XVII. aoo.us^d of tha greatest enormities, cliai-ged 

mainteining jiestilential errpn and maxims, 
that were 'e^pially destructive of the temporal 
and Vernal interests of mankind, by their tend¬ 
ency to extinguish the spirit of true rdigion, 
and to trouble the order and,peace of civil 
society. The Jansenisls, and ali wlio espoused 
thmr cause, distinguished themselves more espe¬ 
cially in this opposition. They composed an 
innmnmble mtutitude of books, in order to 
cover the sons of Loyola with eternal r^vroach, 
and to expose tiieiu to the hatred and scorn 
of tlie whole universe. Nor were these produc¬ 
tions mere defamatory libels dictated l>y niulice 
alone, or pomjmus do tarnations, destitute of 
at^urnents and evido «.e.' On the contrary, 
tiiey were attended with the strongest ileniunstra- 
tion, being drawn from undeniable iacts, atid 
eonilruied by unexceptionable tustiinouies [>J. 

fA]] Aa flccoinit of Urn oppo«itioD U}, anH of contfata 
wiih, tlio would funaiab matter for itikuy volumes; 

nioco I here ia aranvl^ aoy ftoinao Cutbolio rountry which baa 
nfit been the th^tro of Tioleut iHvibiona brtwoon the son&> of 
Loyoln, htkI ibe monkey or dortora, of Um* lloiubh 

charch. In thct<e conteita, tbe‘Jrauita MMsed almost ajivaya 
to be vanquiahod: aod nemtWIesa, io the iMue, they alwa^ 
came viotoriouA from the of contrDver»<y» A Janaemst 
writer proposed, vomo years to collect into one relation 
the luxouiitfl of thoho cooieets that lie ditpcTsed in a muiti* 
tude of liooknj and to glee a complote LiRtory of thle fiuttoue 
order, l^e first volume of hie woric aceordlii^y a]^>ear^ at 
Utrecht, in tfac year 1741, wae accompanied with a cui*iaua 
prebcct and eotilled, Histmre de^ UiOigieox de la Comjtagnie 
da JeeuH. If we may give <7edit to what dris author tolk ua of 
the voyagoe he uodertook, the dangere and dlfifcultiea ho en¬ 
countered, and Uie number of yeara he spent in investigating 
tlw prfH'eedinge, and in detecting the fi«ds and artifices ^ 
the Jceultn, we mu^ certainly be pereueded, ibni no man could 
be better qualified for eompoaing the history of this ineidicmn 
order. Hut this good man, returnfug inpnicleutJy into France, 
uni diHco^eie^i by hii tia^perticd eneroiot the Jesuits, and b 
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Yet all this was tar from overturniiig that febric cF.Kt. 
of profound and iiisidiouii policy which the Je- 
suits had raised, under the protection of the ,.^^7 
Roman pojitifFs, and the coniuvauce of deluded WyW 
priiiecs and nations. It seemed, on the oontrai’y, 
us if 1 iie opposition of such a multitude of enemies 
and accusers had strengthened their interest in- 


aai<i Ui ItuvA ])om]ju<l inWrabl^ by timr bnnd^. Ilr^nce not 
ubovt* a tbird part of his work \viu* ntbor piiMiHhinl 

or liiii<h(sl for the prenif, Sime tliin^rs m»y be mhloi), 

bodt by way of correrlioii and illiHtration, to what I>r* Mosbeitu 
bas hi [\i Maid ronronunt? tbiH Inatory of tlin .Ict^uh^ Aud iu au* 
lljor. Ill rbf* iii'ht itM Aollior or coirpilrr htill iilivc, 

ur till' Uiigms pavaen by (lio name of MetiaHit w >rtfi]io«i‘d 
to \n' H JaiiHcniht, mul a of llio fAnioOH fatber 

vliiiui iliir ]>ei>i>ruic<l wilb such viobmen in V'rancc. llo 

U a iiuitvi' of I'nuire* aiol bcbioucd t<» tbe ofAtury. It i<i ulsu 
tniis flint )ic wc*nt tbitlior from J Kcvoiiit and 

it waa l/clioccib that be bad i'nWvn u vtctna to tbo rosrntuient of 
fbi* .lo)suit>, Miitil IiK rclara to ilio Jla^io* provin] tbat i*ojM>rt 
fa) A*. i**<(M’r>iully 9 thin bistory ia rnrrlcd no fnitlic*r down tbaii 
tlic yo«T notuitlistuiidla;; ilio express pnimiflOs and on- 

“iit'oeicnrs by wbudi flu* arilbor bound biiusclf^ four nod twenty 
yvirn nyo (h) tbo PvefncH* \o bis 6i>i. vobitoo), to publish tbu 
uludc in a very sbor; tWiii*. d«Tbiriiiir l);»t ii was ready for ibu 
press. 'Hiiti Kiis]>«msu)ii is far from Inlay bnooinnldo to Mr. 
J^'iiard, who is srikl liviny at ibo (layui*. and coiiaixpiroily at fa!t 
librrty to arcorajdislj bi^ [iruinlsr. This b:is niudo sotiie susprs t, 
that (boiu*h l\lr. l>eiaird ih too munb out of fbr rrm b 

to hr irifluenu'd by lbo»r t1irf*nli*ninys, ho la »ot. liowovrr, too 
far from thrni ro moved by ibe rliK^uenre of their pvoM)i.se«, 
411' stedfa^t enoiiyb to stand tint oifainst i\w rrinonslrunreH 

they may Inuo eruploycHi to prevent flio farther puliliVathui of 
bis bislory. It maybe oIe>eiwd, ibirdly, that the eh.ai'aeter of 
H rnoeller) who hnf* Kim lied tJio n'ftunerfl and rood net of tlio 
.lesoits ill the iiiosl reniArbable eocenes of tlieir traTisa'tioiiN in 
ihuxipo, and the otln*r |AirLs of tbo |rb}l>o» is here asHoined by 
IMr. )>eiijivd as the most pleasiny manner uf ninveyiny tba ac¬ 
counts ivhieh he coinpib*f]i in bia elonet. 'Hk^ aceoiiiits do not 
nppnir to be biKe.^ (hough tbo rbaraccer of a travelleiv aMAUUi^^d 
by the compiler he fictilioiiK. It miiHt bo allowed, on the con¬ 
trary, tliiii Mr. lieimni iiju drawn bU relaHons from iroinl noun e-i. 
ihmigh hiK stylt^ and manner cannot wcU be jaatilied from the 
ciiarge of iirriinony and nKili^niiy. 

VOL, V, 


s 
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CKRTT. stead of diminiabing it, and added to tbeir afHuo 
enoe and prosperity instead of bringing on their 
pautV. destruction^ Amidst the storm that threatened 
Vti)em with a fatal slupwreck, they directed their 
course with the utmost dexterity, tranquillity, and 

f trudencc. Thus they got safe into the desired 
larbour, and arose to the very summit of spiritual 
authority in the church of Rome. Avoiding 
rather than impelling the assaults of their enemies, 
opposing for the most part patience and silence to 
their redoubled insults, they proceeded uniformly 
aTid stedfastly to their great purpose, and tliey 
seemed to have attained it. For thf>se very na¬ 
tions wlio formerly looked upon a Jesuit as a kind 
of monster, and as a puhhe post, commit, at this 
day, some through neces. .‘y, some through choice, 
and others through both, a great part of their in¬ 
terests and transactions lo the direction of this 
most artful and powerful society [/]. 


f/J li may he afiirmcd ivitlj tnitb, that none of the 

Roman Catholic iiationH attacked the JehuiN wiUi more vfhe* 
1110 It CO anil fliii mostly than tlie French have done upon aevoral 
occaHtoria; and it is certain* that the Jesuits in that Icin^dinn 
have iwerif more than once, iiiridvef) in great ditficultiei* an<i dis- 
trens. To l>o cmivinced of thU, the reader haa only to coiiMilt 
Du Oniilay'a IIiMtorbi Acadenii» Pariaienais, toiHr vL p. 

(34«. 676,7.S8, 742. 744.763.7'54.874. 890.898. 909, in which 
he will find an ample and accurate account of the resolutiono and 
transactions of the parliament and university of Parity and aleo 
of tlie proceeding of t)»e people in general, to the detriment 
of tfala artful and dangerous society. But what was the tfnal 
iHsue of all thene resolutions and transactions, and in what did 
fill this opposition end? I answer, io the exaltation and graodciir 
of the Jesuitic. Tliey had been banished witlk ignominy out 
of Uip kingdom, and were recalled from their exile* and 
honourably restored to tfieir former credit, in the yeai* 1604, 
under the reign of Henry IV. notwithitaadtng the remonstrances 
of many persons of tlie highest nude and dignity, (who were 
^io(*ke<] liey cmd exprMioo at this unacoountahly mean and 
igeoblc step. See Memoires de Sully'{the moflem edition 
published at Geneva), tow. Y. p. 83. 314. After that period; 
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XXX. All the different, branches of literature cent. 
received, during this century, in the more po- 
lished lioman Catholic countries, n new^degree of i. 
lustre and improvement. FVance, Spain, Italy? 
and the Netherlands, pi-oduiccd several men etDi-The»»in»of 
nent for their genius, erudition, and acquaintance ipirnin* lu 
with the learned languages. This happy circum- 
stance must not, however, be attributed to tlio 
labour of the schools, or to tlie niethods and pro- 
cedui’e of public education} for the old, dry, 
pei']ilcxing, inelegant, scholastic method of in< 
striiction prevailed then, and indeed still takes 
phire in both the higher and lower seminaries of 
learning ^ and it is the peculiar tendency of this 
method to damp genius, to depress, instead of 
exciti^ig and encouraging, the generous efforts of 
the mind towards the pursuit of truth, and to 
load the memory with a multitude of insignificant 
words and useless distinctions. It was beyond 
the borders of these pedantic seminaries, that 
genius was encouraged, and direelcHl by groat and 
eminent patrons of science, who 02 )eDcd new paths 
to the attaiiinicnt of solid learning, and prcsente<l 
the s<;i(mces under a new and engaging aspect to 
the studious youth. It must be observed here, in 
justice to the French, that they bore a distin. 
guished part in this literary reformation'.—Kxcited 
by their native force of genius, and animated by 
the encouragement that learning and learned men 
received from the munificence of Lewis XIV. 
they cultivated with success almost all the various 
branches of literature, and, rejecting the barba¬ 
rous jargon of the schools, exhibited learning 

lltcy moved tho inainniprii^ of j^wrom^nt ho\h in I'hurch an<l 
ami fttd! rontlntfe to sit, ioTmtblyi at tl^e faelm of 

botli. tfF reader muat afwn he advenieed, i}>al tbU r\oie 
waa wriUeti by Dti Mnebeim aome yean before llie auppreMiaii 
of the iu>ciety of the Jeauiia m FVam^. 

N 2 
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CKNT. under an eiopant and uHuring form, and tliovohy 
iiioltiplied iLe number of its votaries and pu- 
FAia i! troiis \rn}. It is well known Iiow much the ex- 
' ample and labours of this polite nation contributed 
to uellver other countries from the yoke of scho¬ 
lastic bondage. 

n.e«t«trof XXXI. The Aristotelians of this century wore 
phiiosoi.hy. ^ intricate dialectic^ians, who had the name 
of the .Stagirite always in their mouths, without 
the least portion of his genius, or any tolerable 
knowledge of his system; and they inaiulained 
their empire in the schools, notwithstanding the 
attempts that had been made to diminish their 
ere<lit. It »vjis long before the court of Home, 
wliii'li boliohl with tenun* whatciver boro the 
sriiallest aspect of novelty, mid think of eoiiseiit- 
ing to lh(^ introduction of; more rutioTuil |ihiloso- 
pliy, or |>ennit the moilerii discoveries in that 
noi)l«' science to be explairu'd willi freedom in the 
public aeminaries of learning. This nppeurs suffi¬ 
ciently from the fate of (hililei, the famous ma- 
theiTUiticiun of Vloi’cnce, who was cast into prison 
by the court of iiujuisition, for adf>pting the sen¬ 
timents of C'o]»eniicus, in relation to the eonsti- 
lutioii of the solar s^t<.*m. It is true, indeed, 
tliat Dr'S Cartes and (Jasseiidi [|«], the one by his 
now philosophy, and the other hy his admirable 
writings, gave a mrjrtal wrmnd tr) the Peripatetics, 
and exoited a spirit of liberty and emulation that 
changed the face of science in France. It was 
under the auspicious in/lucncc of these adventur¬ 
ous guides, that bcveral eminent men of that nation 

[w] For Hn aiupli* accoiint of thi-r matU'i'. srw Voltaire'!. 
Sioelc dr* t.oiiiri XIV. aiid more eHpwiidly tlic clinjitcrs in tlie 
wcond voluiiiu rcUtivp to the art!, and acioiices. 

C«3 Ciiwscnrli Exi'ridiadones Panutox* adt ornus Aristo- 
, y/tpivw. Opprnni. tom. iii. TliLii tahUn and juilicioiw work 
> n (oiitntiiitc<l, perhapo, more than any lhing»*l»e,' to liurt th«r 
iuu«e, and riiin the credit, of tite Peripatetiva. 
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abandoned iJn* |M'r|iU’xed aud intrictttc wilds of 
tbe phllosojilij tluil was tauglit by llip jTJodera 
ArisloU'lian?; atal tbrowing oflf the shackles of 
mere authority, tiared to consult the dictates of 
reason and cxia^rienro, in the study of nalure, and 
in the investigation <»f truth. Among the.-c con- 
vcits to true philosophy, several Jesuits, aitd a still 
greater nuiuuer of Jausenisbi ‘and Fricsts of the 
Onitory, dislingiiislicd thefnselv<!S; and, accord¬ 
ingly, we find in this list tlio rcspeclahlc names of 
Malelwancho, Arnauld, Laini, Nicole, Fiwtal, 
who acquired iinniurtid fauu' by illustrating and 
improving the doclriiie of l)es (i^urlos, a)id ae- 
(•omuKMlutirig it l(» the purpoM'tiiiflmnisin life I'aJ, 
The nio(lc>ty, circninspcetioii, and scll'-ditfuh nee 
of (lasscndi, who confessi'd ihe. s<-4inly uieasur»* 
liis knowledge, and prcWnided to no otlnjr merit 
than tliiit of pointing out u rational inotliod of 
arriving at truth, wliile others boasUnl that tln^y 
liad already tbinid it out. roiidercd him disugree- 
able iu France. Tlieanlenf curiosity, the. fervour, 
preeipitulioii, aiul inij>alieiice iTthat, lively peojile, 
could not bear the slow and i-auiiuus method of 
proceeding that was reconuuended by the cool 
wisdom of this prudent impiircr. They wanted (o 
get at the sunnnit of philosophy, without climb, 
ing the steps that lead to it. 


CENT. 
XVII. 
sietT. u. 
PAHT I. 


pi] rtifsft grPrtt iiifin ippn- uicl.>cil, vpiy ill trpoteii by tlip 
I’fjijiiitctiiN, on jx-croiint iif li'ajncil uiid lolumw. 

TIk'V wtTi* ari'iivnl hy NCiiolanifN of 

and NvorF Fvmi v.*id: aUK*Ui»« hv fadit'r Har<louiii« vrho 

was rtihlly mth tiie Itit:*** tiavl tali<»n 

from the uiuildy of hthI H*holaKUt: i*cicrnce, 

S«e liis Aih^l Dflek ii, in liis ()|>p. t^o^ihuin. and l2^58«~ ' 
11 iH tf> |i(*rociV4» tliP it*nvoiH of ail tltis n!M'n(tn**ni: nince ilit* 

uiiioHt at rrj<t 4 »niig tfie authority of rea¬ 
son and tliF li^du of inic {iliiitwKijdiy, traa liy uo moMa NO;fmpt*C' 
10 defend die |irarrn«ioos of KootoaiMl Htv rauH of ]>v|iery atih« 
dark and jniHFate of tlic PerijiateuCH. 
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CKNT. Towards the ooncJusion of this century, many 
xvn. eminent men in Italy and in other countries, 
I'Aiii I. the example of tlie French, in throwing 

Peripatetics, and venturing 
into the paths that were newly opened for the 
investigation of truth. This desertion of the old 
philosophy was at liret attended with that timo- 
ronsncHS and setsresy that arose fi’otn apprehensions 
of t!ie displeasure and resetttment of the court of 
Itome; but, ns soon as it was known that the 
Roman pontitfs beheld with less indignation and 
jealousy the newdiseoverios iji melaphysicH, mathe¬ 
matics, and natural philosophy, then the deserters 
broke their chains with greater confidenee, and 
proceeded with greater '‘•oedom and boldness in 
the pursuit of truth. 


Thcroiptc- XXXIl. After this gcncnil aeeonnt of the Mato 
tiTomintofjjj* learning in the Roman Catholic countries, it 
nmKctineb, Will iiot DO mipro}ier to point out, m a mure pur- 
aie Ootorj inannci*, those of the Romish writers, wlio 

And Jnn^ contributed niosttotlic propagation and improve- 
nieiit both of sacred and profuno erudition during 
ofb«cr«i the course of this century. The Jesuits were, for 
jiurrwlT'’ ^ possessed of an undisputed 

pre-eminence in tins respect, but were, moreover, 
considered as almost the sole fountains of universal 


knowledge, and the only religious order that made 
any figure in the literary world. And it must 
be confessed by all, who are not misled by want 
of candour or of proper informulioii, that this 
famous society was adorned by many personp of 
uncommon genius and learning. The names of 
Petau, Sirmoiid, Pousaines, Lal>he, and Abram, 
wll live as long as letters shall he held in honour; 
and even that of liardouin, notwithstanding 
the singularity of his disordered fancy, and the 
extravagance of inwjy of his opinions will escape 
oblivion. . " 
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It is at the same time to be observed, that the cfmt. 
literary gloiy of the JesuUs attflFevod a remat^cable '"j 
eclipse, during the course of this century, from pAnj i. 
the growing lustre of the Benedictine order, and 
more especially of the Congregation of St. Maur. 

The Jesiuts were perpetually boasting of the 
eminent meiit and lustre of their society on the 
one hand, and exposing, on the other, to public 
i'ontorapt, the ignorance and stupidity of the 
Benodietines, who, indeed, formerly made a very 
(iiifercnt figure from what tlicy do at present. 

Their view in this was to form a plausible pretext 
for invading the rights of the latter, and engross* 
ing their ample revenues and possessions; but the 
Hcncdietincs resolved to disconcert this insidious 
project, to wipe off the reproach of igtmrance that 
iiad heretofore been cast upon them with too 
much justice, and to disappoint the rapacious 
avidity of their enemitis, and rob them of their 
I)rctoxt8. For this purpose they not only erected 
schools in their monasteries, for the instruction 
of youth in the various liraiiches of learning and 
science, but also employed such of their select 
members, as were distinguished by their erudition 
and genius, in composing a \-aricty of learned 
pjXMhietions, that were likely to suiwive the 
waste of time, adapted to vindicate the honour 
of the fraternity, and to reduce its enemies to 
silence. This in»portant task has been executed, 
with incredible ability and suot^ss, by Mabillon, 
D'Achery, Massuot, Iluinart, Bcaugendre, Gar- 
nier, l)e iaRue, Martene, Montfaucon, and other . 
eminent men of that learucd order. It is to 
these Bencdi(‘t\nes that we arc indebted for the 
best editions of the Greek and Latin fathers; for 
the dis(*/)very of many curious records and an¬ 
cient documents, that throw a new light upon the 
history of remute ages, and u|>ou the aitUquities 
pf various couiitrtes ^ for the b^t. neboants of 
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(LKr. ancient ti'ansaettoos, wlicthcr ccdesiaBtical or 
political, and of the mannerB and customs of tbc 

I'A^iu i! times j for the' improTenjent of chrono- 

logy, and the other branches of literature. In 
oil these parts of phiIol(^ and belles lettrcs, tlic 
religious order now under considemtiou has shone 
>vith a distinguished lustre, and given specimens 
of their knowledge, discernment, and industry, 
that aro worthy of being transmitted to tho latest 
posterity. It would be perhaps diihcull to assign 
a reason for that visible decline of learning among 
the Jesuits, that commenced precisely at that 
very period when the Benedictines oegan to 
make this eminent figure in the republic of 
letters. I’he fact, however, is undeniable j and 
the Jesuits have long b< 'Xk at a loss to produce 
anyone or more of their memberb who are qnali- 
fie<l to dibputc the prc-emincncc, or even to claim 
an e«juality, with the Henedietines. I’he latter 
still continue to sliiue in the various bmnclies of 
philology, and, almost every year, enrich tho 
literary world with produetion» that furnish 
abundant proofs of their learning and industry; 
whereas, if we except a single work, published by 
tho Jesuits of Antwerp, many years have passed 
since the sons of I,oyola have given any satis¬ 
factory proofs of their boasU'd Icaming. or added 
to the mass of literature any work worthy to bo 
compared with the labours of the follower of 
Bcn^ict. 

These learned nmoks excited the emulation of 
tho Priests of the Onitory, whose efforts fo 
resemble them were far frem being destitute of 
eiK ceas. Several meml>ers of this latter oi-dcr 
distinguished themselves by their remarkable 
proficiency in various branches both of sacred and 
profane literature. This, to mention no moi-e 
examples, appears sufficiently from the writings 
of Morin, Thomassin, and Simon, and from that 
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admirable work of Cbtu'les do Cointe, entitled, ckvt. 
The }^‘clesiasttcid Annala of France. The Jan- 
Benists also deaeiTC a place in iJie list of those p^j/r i. 
who cultivated letters with industry and success. 

Matty of tltcir productions abound with erudition, 
and sever^ of them excel t>oth in elc^^ance of 
style and precision of method; and it may he 
said, in general, that lUeir writings were eminently 
serviceable in the in'«truction of youth, and also 
proper to contribute to the progress of leaniing 
among persons of ri})er years. The writings of 
those who composed the community of I'oi't- 
Royal [/>], the works of Tiliemont, Amauld, 

Nicole, Pa.scal, and Laricolot, witli many other 
elegant and useful productions of persons of this 
class, were undoubtedly an ornanumt to bVcnch 
literatim* during this century. The other religU 
tms societies, the higher and lower orders of the 
clergy, had also among them ni<‘n of learning and 
genius, that reflected a lustre upon the respective 
classes to which they holonged. Nor ougnt this 
to be a matter of admiration ; since nothing is 
more natural than that, hi an immense multitude 
of monk's and cleigy, all possessed of ubumlant 
leisure for study, and of the best opportunities of 
improvement, there should besomoMmo, unwilling 
to bide or tlirow away such a precious t.itcut, 
would employ with siicccks this leisure and these 
opportunities In the culture of the sciences. It 
is nevertheless eertaiii, that the emiacnt men who 
were to be found beyond the limits of the tour 


[;>] Mrt».ipur< dp I’ort-RoyiJ wai. a (jpnrnil donoroinnlion 
winch rompiehcnticU al! tho writw« but wHk however 

applied, in a more confined and particfdar to tli(Mi» plan$c- 

wbo pa^acd tlicirflayn m phius ncorriaua and htmrjr |>ur. 
firing xn the rotivAt of Poit^Uofftly ft utonaioji nUustad at a little 
diaiftnrn It ta well kaowti» tiwi •oveml vintm oi 

^iipannr leamin^r ftod luimmnon Moqliaftre, 

ii^idcd Ifl ihit tftflctuftr^ of IcUert. 
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CENT, classes already mentioned [q], were few in nmn- 
XVII. comparatively speaking, and scarcely exceed- 
l AKT "* classes was able 

to furnish. 

Tiicprinci. XXXtIL Hence it comes, that the church of 
piti uuaiiirs Rome can produce a long list of writers that have 
milt c^’ iirieen in its bosom, and acquired a shining and 
wuuion. jiermanent reputation, by their learned produc¬ 
tions. At tlie bead of the eminent authoi‘8 which 
we find among the monastic orders and the 
regular clci-gy, must ho ])la(!cd the cardinals 
Baronius and Bellarmhio, who liave obtained an 
immortal name In their church, the one by bis 
laborious Annals, and the other by his books of 
eontrovei’sy. Tbc other writers that belong to 
tins class, are—SerrurioN Revardentins, Possevin, 
Gretsor, Combelis, Katalls Alexander, Bcc^n, 
Sirmoiid, Petau, Poussines, (^Ilot, Cuussin, 
Morin, Ronaud, Fru-Paolo, Pallavicini, Lubhe, 
Maimbtirg, Tliumassin, Sfoiidrat, Aguirre, Heury 
Norris, D’Acbery, Mabillon, Hardonin, Simon, 
Ruinart, Monlfaucon, Galloni, Scacchi, Corne¬ 
lius a Lapide, Bonfi'ere, Menard, Segucnol, Ber¬ 
nard, Larny, Holland, Henscheri, Papebroch, 
and others. 

The principal authors among the secular clergy, 
wlio arc Ticit.her bound by vows, nor attached to 
any peculiar community and rules of discipline, 
wore, PenHin, Rstius, Launoy, Albaspinseus, 
Petrus de Marca, Rieblieu, Holstenius, Balu/e, 
Bona, Huet, Bossuet, Fenelon, Godoau, Tillc- 
mont, Thiers, Du Pin, Leo Allatius, Zaccagni, 
Cotelier» Filesac, Vise-onti, &c. [r]. This list 

Jwait*, Benedictines, Priests of die Oratory, and 

• [r] For n ptr^niUr account of rtte rwiwjctw nierii <jf Uw 
writing \\trf» mentioned, see, ftmoiie other Ihernrj^ LlatoriaiH, 
Du Fin 4 {listoire dee Ecrivuiie ^^eiiaetiquei, tom. xvii, 
xvili, xi.\. 
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might be oonsidcraWy awme«lc(l by adding cent 
to it those wi-ilert among we laity wlio distin- 
guiahed themselveB by their theological or literary 
produotioQB. 

XXXIV. If we take an accurate view of the 
I’cligious sysU'ai of the Itomiuh church duringtrincof th» 
this ccTitury, both with resnect to artich's of faith 
and rules of practice, we snail find that, instead more ror. 
of being improved by ^ing brought somewhat 
nearer to that perfect model of doelrino and morals «rci<ns 
tliat is exliibited to us in the Holy Senpturos, 
it had contracted now degrees of corruption and 
degeneracy in most places, partly by the negli¬ 
gence of the Roman pontiffs, and partly by the 
dangerous maxims and InAueiice of the Jesuits. 

This is not only the observation of those who have 
renouneod the Romish communion, and in the 
despotic 'jtyle of that church are called heretics; 
it is the eoinplaint of the wisest and worthiest 

J mrt of that communion, of all its members who 
lave a zcul fur the advancement of true Christian 
knowledge and genuine piety. 

As to the doctrinal part of the Romish religion, 
it is said, and not without foundation, to have 
suffered extremely in the hands of the J(*suits, 
who, under the eonmvanee, nay **ometinies by the 
iinmcdiute iissistance, of the Roman pontid-, have 
perverted and coirupled such of the fundamental 
doctrines of Christianity as were left entire by the 
council of Trent. There are not ■wanting proofe 
suRicient to support this charge ^ inasmuch os the 
subtile and insiuiou.s fathei's have manifestly en¬ 
deavoured to diminish the aiitbority and import¬ 
ance of tlie Holy Scriptures, have extolled the 
power of human nature, ehange<l the sentiments 
of many with respect to the necessity and efficacy 
of divine grace, represettted the modialign and 
sufferings of Christ as leas powerful ftud meritu- 
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(},Nr. rious than they are said to be in the sacred wril- 

turned the Roman pontiff into a terrestrial 
7-lin and put him almost tipon an eqnjd footing 

with the Divine Saviour; and, finally rendered, 
as far as in them lies, the truth of the Christian 
religion dubious by their fallacious reasonings, 
and theii' subtile Itut pernicious sophistry. iThe 
testimonies brought to support these accusations 
hy men of weight and merit, pai ticularly among 
the Jausenints, are of very great authority, and it 
is extremely difficult to r^usc our assent to them, 
when they arc impartially examined ; but, on tho 
other hand, it may be easily proved, that tlio 
Jesuits, instead of inventing these pernicious 
doctrines did no more, ir reality, than pi'opagate 
them as they found them m tliat nneient form of 
tile Uomish religion that preccdcil the Reforma¬ 
tion, and was directly calculated to raise the 
authority of the Pope, aud the power and prero¬ 
gatives of tho Uomisli churcli to the very higiiesi 
pitch of despotic grandeur. To inculcate this 
ionn ol* doctrine iras the direct vocation of tho 
Jesuit^i, who were to derive all their credit, opn- 
Icnee, and iiiHiience, from their being coiisidere<l 
a> the main support of the papacy, and the pecu¬ 
liar favourites of tiio Roman poiitilfs. If tho 
ultiirmle end and purpose of those pontiffs were 
to render the church more pure and holy, and 
to bring it as near as possible to the rescanhlauce 
of its. divine founder, and if this were the com¬ 
mission they gave to their favourite emissaries and 
doctors, then the Jesuits w'ould be at liberty to 
preach a very different doctrine from what they 
now inculcate. But that liberty cannot be gmntinl 
to them as long as their principal orders from 
the pajial throne are, to use all their diligence and 
industry, to tim end that the pontiffs may hold 
what they have acquired, and retiover wlmt they 
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have lost; and that the bUhops and musiaters of tent. 
the Bomish’ church Biay daily see their opulence 
increase, and the limits oS their authority ex- p^Ki u 
tended and enlarged. The chief orime then cd^Wy-.,/ 
the Jesnite ia really this, that tliey have explained, 
with more openness ar^ perspicuity, those points 
whio); the leading manners in the council of 
Trent had either entirely omitted, or slightly men* 
tioned, that they might not shock the friends of 
true reli^on, who composed a poit of that famous 
assembly. And here we see tbe true reason why 
the lioman pontiffs, notwithstanding Iho ardent 
solicitations and remonstrances titat have hetut 
employed to arm their just severity againat the 
Jc‘?uit9, have always maintained that artful order, 
and have been so deaf to the accusatiotis of their 
adverAarics, that no entreaties have been able to 
perauude them to condemn their religious princi¬ 
ples and tenets, however erroneous in their natinv, 
and pernicious in their effects. On Iho contrary, 
the court of Homo lias always opposed, cither in a 
public or clandestine manner, all the vigorous 
njea«ureB that have hecn used to procure the con¬ 
demnation and suppresMun of the doctrine of the 
T^oyolitcs; and the Homan ]>onliflB have con¬ 
stantly treated all such attiunpts as the projects 
of I’ash and imprudent men, wJio, through it.vo- 
Juntary ignorance, or obstinate pr<*judicc, were 
blind to the true interests of the church. 

XXXV^ III tbe sphere of morals,’tl>e JesuitsTh#fouo. 
made still more drcaiiful and atrocious inroads 
than in that of religion. Did we affiim that thoyw^ped by 
have perverted and corrupted ultnost all the vari- 
ous branches and precepts of morality, we should 
not express sufficiently tlie peraidous tendency 
ol“ their maxims. "W ere we to go still further, 
and maintain, that they havosappM and destroyed 
its very foundations, we should maintain no Imore 
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CENT, than what inniunera])le writers of the Romish 
church sAui^antly testify, and what many of tiic 
illustrious cominuDities of that charch pub- 
linly laments Those who bring this dreadful 
chaise against the sons of Loyola have taken 
abundant precautions to vindicate themselves 
against the reproach of calumny in this matter. 
They have puhlibhed several maxims, inconsistent 
with all regal'd for virtue and even dccemfy, whieli 
they have drawn from the moral writings of that 
order, and more especially from the numerous 
productions of its Casuists. They observe, more 
particularly, that tlic whole society adopts and 
inculcates the fotlo^ving maxims : 

“ Tliat persons truly wicked nnd void of the 
love of Cirod, may expe- i to obtain eternal life in 
heaven, providetl that they bo impressed with a 
fear of the divine anger, and avoid all heinous and 
enormous, crimes through the dread of fntiire 
punishment: 

“ That those pei'sons may transgress with safe¬ 
ty, wJio have a probable reason for transgressing, 
i. e. any plausilile argument or authority in favour 
of the bin they are inclined to conimit [*■]: 

* 

TliU » ofif^ of %\if^ ino^t rorrapi Rnd mmX duigomus 
riaxi(RH of the On tho one hand) 1iN*y havi» aiuoug 

th^m doctont of <UfTcreiit chatacters and diffwnt }>riociplcft» that 
Him they may render di^ir society r«comTDem)al)k in the eyoH 
of all soits of persoikR, the liceotioiK a^ well bh the austere. On 
the othor, they ortuntain, that an opinion or pm'tice> rccouj- 
toetidod hy any one doctor, bocotno^ Uiernby probnble^ as it ia 
not to W 8upposc<L that a learned divine would ad<^t »n opinion> 
or recommend a piactirO) in &voiir of which no considerahle reo* 
aon could be allegetl-^But here lie^ the pmaoQ: this probable 
opinion or practice may bo followe^h Joeuite; even when 

iho routrarjT is still more probable^ nay# when it is siire> became, 
though the man he em under the authority of an eminent 
doctor. Tlius Escobar affirmv that a judge may decide in fa« 
vour of tliat side of a that it ^ l^ast probable^ and 

even i^nst hit own if he he supported by any tolerable 

authority. 8et Let tree P^rincialea, Lettre riiii. 
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“ That actions intriofiicall]^ otU, and directly cimt. 
cootrttty to the divine laws, may be innocently 
performed by Uiose who have no such power par! i. 
over tbeir own minds, as to join, even ideally, a 
good end to this wicked action, or (to s^eak in 
the style of the Jesuits) who are capable ot dii-cct- 
ing llteir intention anght [0: 

•‘Tlirt phUoBophical sin is of a very light and 
trivial nature, and does not deserre the pains of 
hell;—(By pliilosopliical sin tlic Jesuits mean an 
action contrary to the dictates of nature and 
right reason, done hy a itoivon xUio i». ignorant 
of the written law of God, or doubUul [«j of its 
true meaning): 

For an ecrlosis^tic uIm) huyn a brn^r^« 

ui oi<Ur to diioct hirt imenuon atight* inu«it, by a pu^erfu] 

A^t of AUtiAdton, turn Away Ins (houghs from Oio uimo 
of »uDony, which ho tfk romtAUting, to AOine Uufnl purpo^ip, 

6>urh 09 dmt of an anijilp or that of 

(loia^ good hy iUHtructiiig thr ipiionint* Thui a man 

Trim riini hut neighbour tlmiigh the body in a diirt on ucount 
ot A tn>m1 Affront, to lemlcr hie Action lanlul, h^ only to 
turn hi9 thougim bum tbe pnn(tp)e of vengeanie, to the in 010 
detent pnnciplu ot honour, and the muider lie rommitB will, 
bv the tuogic powei i>f Jeauitiml ruoiaJity, be lonveited into 
nn innocent action. 'Fhcie la no crime, no enormiiy, to whuh 
tbnt abomiDflble uiaxiro may not be eitemled. K fnnoua 
JoMiit liHA ile^retl, tlmt a non may whb h)r the <h^ih uf hm 
fAthni, and even rejoice at it when it arrieeni pm%td<*d that this 
wi««h i]oon Dot naise fr<mi any peraonai hgired, but only from a 
desne of the patrimouy which AH deeUi tvi'} piocino him/' 

See (laApard Ifurtedfv De aub Feccat. DilF. t). quoted by 
Diana, p. 5. tr. i4. R* 99. and another has had the effrontoty 
to inatntAin, that a monk, or oecieMARtic, may lawliilly aeeaMMH 
nate a calumniator, wbo Areateca laying aaimtalous erhnoe to 
the charge of Aeir eommum^, wten iheie is no ot}>er way 
c( hindering him to execute hia purpoao. See Ae worka w 
FaAer L'Amy, tom. r. di^p. S6. 0 . IIS. 

Qu} It would be poili^ more aceufato to define Ae phi¬ 
losophical rin of Ae Jesuits to be n action cootrary to right 
rmon, which is done by a peraon who H etAfir abaoloMy igSo* 
rant of (rod, or does not Aink of him during the time Ah action 
U coiirantteA” 
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CRVT. “ That tlie transgressions cororaitted by a 
person blinded by the seduction of lust, agitated 
vAiii V. W ibe irapolse of tumultuous passions, and de- 
stitutc of f(!i sciisc uiid impression of religion, 
liuu'ever detestable and heinous they may be 
in themselves, are not imputable to the trans¬ 
gressor before the tribunal of God; and that 
Budi transgn'jiaions may often be as involumteiy 
as the actions of a madman: 

That the person who takes an oath, or enters 
into a contract, may, to elude the force of the 
one, and the ohligution of the other, add to the 
form of vroi-tU that express them, certain mental 
additions ainl tacit reservations.” 

These, ami other enormi .ee of a like na- 
ture [te], arc ^aiJ to make an essential part of llie 


TIjo Ijouks tliat have bc(*n writtaa to and irfuld* 

tlia romipt anil «'normftu> inttxima of tJjo Jt'MnN vroiiJcl malie aa 
8inpl<' libiary, \\t *}0 llipj i:oII<9CUh 1 togodicr. But nothing of thn 
kiniJ la to the ImiiHHh ingvohtUH, and btmiorou^ work of 
the famous eiititledi I’jo\invmlea» m Lottrea. ccrite>« 

par Louis de Vluntalte k \n\ Provini^ial de Ainia ct aux Jo- 
aiitta, Hui hi Motalu ef la PoKtique de cc& Perew* Hiis exquisite 
ptwlurtuin art oin]UTiicdi tu eoma editions of ie, with the km'u- 
ed and judu iouaoWtyaiiuiis of Nicole, who* under the fieUtiou» 
name of (huIUumo VVoudrock, haul fuUy demooKtrated the tiuih 
of tlnne which Pancul W] adcancod without quoting Ins 
Autlioritu*^, and hRM piacod* in a fiili aiad atrikiug several 
iiUerestinu: circumMtanm arfiich Butf great man liad treated with 
perh^s too mnrii hieviiy. lliese letters, ahich did (lie Jesuits 
more xfii mischiel than either the indigoa^ou of sovereign prin¬ 
ces, or any otiiec calamity tint bad heretofore fallen upon tlieir 
order, were translated into Liuln by Kachelius. Ou (he other 
?mnd, the sona of LoyoLi, sensibly afiected and alarmed by this 
formidable attadc upon tbetr reputation, left no means unen- 
ployed to defend tbcmselros against sueb a reapectahla adver¬ 
sary. Tliey seat £wth tbetr shiest ciiampiona to defend their 
lause, or, at laaat, to oover Uiera feem shame x among which 
champions (ha subtile and eloquent Father Daniel, the cele- 
bated nutlior of the History of France, shone forth with a supe- 
« riur liHire: and, an if ilicy dioi^;ht it unsafe to tinjst to the 
powers ot ariruuient, and tlie force of eviilenco alone, they 
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sysloin of morality inculcated by the Jesuits, cknt. 
And they were coniplaiucd of, iu the strongest 
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1 1)oiltselvest for h^^lp to tb^ Bocnlar arm, and liad credit enongb to 
u[»tuiij a sentence i^uirint tbe FruvinnaK l»y wliivJi they wore 
condeinued te> 1*0 burnt publicly a( I'Hris* See Uaniers 
i'nUiSy vol. i. p. «HG3. 'XliiK author, hau'ever. acknowhidge*! that 
tiu.* gventost part of the anau en wtiirh the Jesuit^ o)ipOMe<l to iho 
pcrfoniianre of Pascal were weak ami misniiKr&ctory. (‘ertain it 

(hat (whether it wm owing to the Htroiiglli of ai’guinenf, or Ui 
the dcgnnt wit mid humour that reigned in them) the IVovinrial 
l.ettoi's Inst not tlie HmalleKt portion of their mHlitnml reputation 
bv all the aiiHWerN that were made to them, hni continued to piua 
llimn^di n variety of edithma which ooiihl s<*»rci*ly }>r printed olt' 
with mpidity su^icient to MitHfy Ute di^irea of the piihtii*. 

Another Revere attack wan made upon the Jesniiia, in n book 
inferior to in pi»iiit of wil and gonieel pleasantry, hut 

edfiorior to It In p<iint of evidence, Miice it MuMinde with piutKngea 
luid l(*sliir>onieK, which are di*awii from the ino»«t applauded wri- 
tiiigH of the (fe^uita, and demonstruti* fidly the corruptum and 
euitrinity of the moral rulea and niaximN inculcated by tliot 
fmiutus ftrder. ThU lumk, which wa^ piihliKlted at Mons, in 
threo volnines Hvo. in the year I70?« he:n?4 the folloiving ttih*: 
f/O Morale ile^ Jesuites extraite fidcirnicnt de leura Liiiea 
impritncK uvec la Pennit^sioii et I'Appndiattori dea anpericura do 
lecir fttiiipagnio, par un Dcti (eiir de SorlHtniie. The author waa 
J^HTvnuft (son of C’harle^ Permull, who heguii the fainons contro¬ 
versy in Fitinec coneeniiiig the reK|Mn*tI\e inentn of the aocienta 
ami mo<[i?rns), «an<l his hook met with the same fate with I ho 
ProvtiiciaiN of P»Kt*a1; for it wiim hunit at Paria in the year 1070, 
at the lequexl of the J4*siiit*«. Sec the Opuscidea du P. Daniel, 
Wm. 1 . p. ‘hSth Nor iudei*d in it at ull aurpriHing, that the JeMtitH 
exerted all (heir zeal against this eoiiipilation, which exhibited, 
ill one Rhoedving point of view, aY) that had been complained of 
and ceiiHunul in their maximn ami inatitiiUoiu, and imfuhled the 
whole mysterv' of their 

ft huH bH«n d]Mf inid to the difii^" of Uio Jeatiits that tiiey 
reduced their pernicious inaxirnn to practice, oapeclaJly in tlm 
remoter parts of the world. Tim the famouH Arnauh), together 
’W)\h some of his Janacnist brethren, liavo iinderlHken to provo 
in that laburii>ii:< anrl cclulu’gtefl work, entitled, La Morale 
Pratiquu des Jesuites. In thm iuiportaut work, which oonsiata 
uf eight volumes iti Hvo. and of which* a aerond eilition waa 
published at Amstenlani, in the year 174^, there in a mulcitude 
of autlientir rolatio/iH, docuimmt*, forta, tun\ teatimotnea. m* 
plowed to demonstrate tlie ciindnal conduct and pratttleea of ilte 

VOL, V. 0 
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CENT. rcmotitjtraDCOs, not only by the Dominicans and 
Jansonists, but also by the most eminent Iheido- 

i‘T»i' doctors of Paris, Poitiers, Louvain, and 

other academical cities, who expressed their ab¬ 
horrence of them in such a public and solemn 
nwnncr, that the Roman pontiff neither thought 
it safe nor honourable to keep silence on that 
head. Accordingly a part of these moral maxims 
were condemtuMi, in the year l6.5!h by pope 
Alexander ^'1I. in a public edict; and, in the 
year IhjJO, the article relating to philosophical 
sin met with the same fate, under the pcmliticnlo 
of Alexander VIH [.r]. It was but natural to 
think, that if the order of .lesuits did not expire, 
under the terrihlo blows it received from such a 
formidable list of advors'>ries, yet their system 
of morals must at loa-st. !iave been sup}ir(*ssod 
and tlicir pestilential ma.xijns banished frotrj the 
schools. ''J'his is the least that eonld have lieuu 
expected from the complaints and remonstrances 
of tlie clericTil and monastic orders, and the 
damnatory bulls of the l^omaii pontiffs. And 
yet, if wc may credit the tcstimonie.s of many 


JpAuliD. For KTi ampip a<Tount of tlic jpnuitical dnnrine con- 
cpntiii); pliilDAophicai miu and the dk^onKioiii and eontrovrreifa 
it ucraMonedy hh* Jacohi Hyactnthi Si*rry* Afhiondaad Hietor. 
l^un^regntionuin <le Auxiliia, p, 82; tts also hia Auctn3iutn, 

p. 28 <). 

[aQ l'h*^re is a concUc and aocurato arrount of tljp contests 
and diviitions, to which the n'orality of tho Jegtiits ^ve riKe in 
Franro and in other placca* in a work» entitled^ Catechisnie 
Historiqup et Dogniatiqiie sur ien CoFiU»<tationa qui dtvjsont 
niaiiitenant rivgli6e» ptil>li$t]ied in die year 1730, see torn. ii. p. 
Ufi ,—It is very remarkable^ that the two papal bulls of Alexanfler 
VII. and VIIL against the damitt^ are 7iot to l>e found in the 
liullariuni Pontificum; hut die JausenUta and Dotninii'ans, who 
ar>> ('areful in perpetuating wliatever may tend to the dlHhonour 
of thp Jasuits, have preserved diem industriouaty from oblivion. 

* Tbit is i ^ctiiious nsmc( tlis trus nanw of (he suUior of tlie Ad* 
deads it AuguiUo Is BUnc. 
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loarned and pious men in the communion of cpnt. 
Koine, even Ihis effect was not pcoducsed; and the 
remonstrances of the monks, the complaints of the 
clerf^-, ami the hulls of the po|>os, rather served 
to restrain, in a certain measure, the enormous 
licentiousness that had reigned among the writers 
oftlhs corrupt order, than to jiurify the seminaries 
of instruction from the contagion of Iheir dissolute 
maxims. After what has heeii oliserved in relation 
to th«5 moral system of the Jesuits, it will not bo 
difficult to assign a reason for the rcinarkaWo 
]n-operisity (hat is discovered hy kings, princes, 
tlic nobility ami gentry of both sexes, and an 
innuniorahle rnnltitude of persons of all ranks 
nml conditions, to commit their consciemx's to 
tin* direction, and their souls le the care of the 
brethren of this society. It is, no doubt, highly 
convenient for persons, who do not jirclend to 
a rigid observance of the duties of religion and 
morality to liavc spiritual guides, who diminish 
the guilt of transgression, disguise the deformity 
of vii'c, let loose the reins to all tho passions, 
iiav, even nourish them hy their dissolute precepts, 
and render tlie way to heaven an easy, as agree¬ 
able. and smooth as is possible [»/]. 

M'hat has here been said coneorning the erro¬ 
neous maxims and corrupt pi'acticesof the Jesuits 
must, however, he umlci-Klood with certain modi¬ 
fications and restrictions. It must not be ima¬ 
gined, tlial those maxims arc pdopted, or these 
practices justified, by all tlic sons of Loyola, 
witiiout exception, or that they are publicly 
taught and inculcutcd in all their schools and 
seminaries; for this, in reality, is not the case. 

As this order has produced men of learning and 
genius, so neither has it been destitute of men of 
probity and candour j nor would it be a difficult 

Cy] tranolator has here insemil into the Mit die 
nul*; [f/] of the original. 

o ? 
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CEKT. task to compile from the writings of the Jesuits a 
much more just and proj»cr representation of the 
rTtn i! ‘luties of religion and the obligations of morality, 
than that hideous and unseemly exhibition of 
both, which Paschal and his followci-s have drawn 
from the Jesuitical Casuists, Summists, and Moral¬ 
ists. Those who censure the Jesuits in genei-al 
must, if their censures be well founded, have the 
following civcmnstuncos in view: First, That Ihe 
rulers of that society not only suffer sev(>ral of 
their ineinhers to propagate puhlirdy impious 
opinions and eorrupt maxims, hut oven go so 
far as to set the seal of thinr approbation 1o tin; 
books in wliieh these opinions and maxims are 
contained [c]: Secondly, That the system of 
religion and nmrality that i caught in the greatest 
part of their seminaries is s.i loose, vague, and ill- 
digested, that it not only may be easily jierverled 
to bad purj)oses and ciToneoiis (!onelusl(m«, hut 
even seems peculiarly suseeplihle of such abuse; 
And lastly, That the select tew who are initiated 
into the grand mysteries of the society, and sot 
apart to tninsact its affair’s, to carry on its projec-ts, 
to exert their ]>olitical Udents in tlic closet of the 
minister, or in the cahinet of the prince, eomimmly 
make use of the dangerous and pernicious maxinis 
that arc complained of, to augment the authority 
and opulence of their order. The candour and 
impaidiality that become an historian, oblige us to 
acknowledge, at the same time, that, in demon¬ 
strating the turpitude and enormity of certain 
maxims and opinions of the Jesuits, their adver- 
saries have gone too far, and permitted their 
eloquence and zeal to run into exaggeration. 

[^3 ^ Joubt true. T\ie Jesiiitfl* l>e<*n 

obsi*rv<^4i above, note have docton^ of a]l Kortt< end ruscm : and 
thiR. iudfed, u necesear)% in orcier to xhe cftUblidunf^nt of that 
uoiveivHl empire at which they urn. See Lettreii IVotincialeR; 
let. p. 02. disiemo edit, de Cologne^ 1669. 
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Tliis we might show, with the fiilJest evidence, 
by examples deduced from the doctrines of proba¬ 
bility and mental resei'vation, and the imputations 
tliat have been made to the Jesuits on these 
Jioads; but this would lead us too far from tlie 
thread of our history. We shall only observe, 
that wliat liappens frequently in every kind of 
controversy, happened hero in a singular manner; 

I mcHii that the Jesiiils were charged with tenets, 
wliich had heeii drawji coiLscqucntinlly from their 
liocti'ine, by their accusers, without their consc:it; 
tliiit their phrases and terms were not always 
interpreted according to the precise meaning 
they annoxeil to them j-—and that the Icjidcncy 
of their system was represented in too partial 
and nnequilable a light. 

.WXVl. Tho Holy Scriptures did not acquire Ti.e«.taof 
any new di^grcos of puhlit; respect and aulliorily 
under the pontifTs of this century. It can bcorth^p’'^. 
proved, on the contrary, by the most autheTitic?["“^** 
records, that the votaries of Home, and moreprdwion'’' 
especially the Jesuits, employed all their ^exte- 
rity atid art, cither to prevent the word of Godl^Tpiun:. 
from falling into the hands of the people, or at 
least to have it explained in a manner consistent 
with the interest, grandeur, and pretensions of the 
church. In France and ii» the Low-Countries 
there arose, indeed, several commentators and 
critics, who were veiy far from being destitute 
of knowledge and erudition; but it may never- 
l iieloss bo said conceniing them, that, instead of > 
illustrating and explaining the divine oracles, they 
HMidercd them more obscure, by blending their 
own (Tude inventions with the dictates of celestial 
wisdom. This is cliai-geable even upon the Jan- 
si'iiTsts, who, tiiougli Hii|>erior to the other Roman 
Catholic expositors in most respects, yet fell into 
lhai iilisurd method of disfiguring the pure word 
of foul, hy far-fetched allusions, mystic Inter- 
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pretations, and frigid alSegones, compiled from 
tbe reveries of the ancient fathei's [a]. Here, 
nevertheless, an exception is to he made in favour 
of Pasquicr Qiicncl, a priest of the oratory, whose 
edition of the New Testament, accompanied with 
pious meditations and remarks, made such a 
prodigious noise in the theological world [i], 
and even in our time has continued to furnish 
matter of warm and violent contest, and to split 
the Roman Catholic doctors into parties and 
factions [c]. 

XXXVII. The greatest part of the public 
schools retained that dry, intricate, and captious 
method of teacliing theology, timt had prevailed 
in the ages of barbarism a id darkness, and was 

Tito will 6n<l a atrikmpf f^xamplo of tliin in tkn 
known HiUln of Imuit In Maitre, voinnionly ra1Ic<l Sney, wliu h 
oontfuni^ all tko cnxlo ami oxtrava^nt fanrioM ami nltp^oricf*, wiili 
which the ancient doctor ohMture<l the WHUtiful niiuplirity of 
the Holy Seri plum, ami rendcrcfl tlieii* clearrat expreniauna 
intricate aii<l mynerioua. 

That 18 * in the Roman Cathoirr part of the theolo^i* 
cal world. Never perliapa did any Uiing 8 how, in a more Ktrikin^ 
manner, the blind zeal of faction than the Jiard trearntciit thiM 
book met w'ith. Renandoi^ a very learned Frencli abl»ot, who 
reiiided some time at Horoe during the pontifirato of C'loniorif XI. 
went one day to visit U«at pontiif, who T>*as a patnm of leurocd 
men, and found him reuling Quenel's Bible. On the alilwt'b en¬ 
tering the chamber, the pope arroated him thua: Here is an 
adiairahle book I We liate nobody at Home capablH of v riting 
in this manner. I would i>e glad ^ I could engage the author of 
it to reside here.'—Tlie very amne pope that pronounced this 
encomium on Quenel'a book, coudemned it publicly afterwards, 
and employed all hU authority to suppn^sM it. See Voltaire, 
Si^le de Loui^ XIV. voh ii. p. 993 . Edit da Dresde, 1753 . 

The firat part of thin work, wlu(d) contains observations 
on the four Gospels, was published in the year 107]; and as it 
was received with universal appbute, this encouraged the author, 
not only to revise and augment it, but also to enlarge his plan, 
and coiupoaa observations on the odier but^ks of the Kr^v Testa- 
ment. See Catechiame Ilisroriqiie aur !e* Contestations da 
rEglW» tom. it. p. 160_Ch. KbeHi. Weismaoni HiMor. Hcrles. 
See. Avit. p. 588. 
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adapted to dis^gust all such us were endowed with 
a liberal turn of mind. There was no possibility 
of ordering matters so, as that didactic or biblical 
theology, which is supposed to arrange and illus* 
trate the truths of religion by the dictates of Holy 
Scripture, should be placed upon the same foot¬ 
ing and held in the same honour, with scholastic 
divinity, which had its source in the melaphysical 
visions of the peripatetic philosophy. Even the 
edicts of the pontiffs were insufficient to bring 
this about. In the greatest part of the universi¬ 
ties, the scholastic doctors domineered, and were 
constantly molesting and insulting the biblical 
ilivines, who, generally speaking, wcihj little 
skilled in the captious arts of sophisti'y and dia¬ 
lectical chicane. It is ncvertliclcss to be observed, 
that many of the French doctors, and more espe¬ 
cially the .lunsenists, explained the principal doc¬ 
trines and duties of Christiajiity in a style and 
manner that were at least rccommendable on 
account of their elegance and perspicuity; and 
indeed it may be affirmed, that almost all the 
theological or moral treatises of this ago, that were 
composed with any tolerable degree of simplicity 
and good sense, had the doctors of Porl-Iioyal, 
or th(! French priests of the oratory, for their 
authors. We have already taken notice of the 
changes that were inlrfaluced, during this cen¬ 
tury, into the method of carrying on theological 
controversy. The German, Belgic, and French 
divines being at length convinced, by a disagree¬ 
able experience, that tlieir captious, incoherent, 
and uncharitable manner of disputing, exaspe¬ 
rated tboae who differed from them in their 
religious sentiments, and confirmed them in their 
respective systems, instead of converting them ; 
and perceiving, moreover, that the arguments in 
whi<;h they hud f'onnerly placed their principal 
coiifidoncc, proved feeble and insufficient to make 
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CF.NT. Ilie least impression, found it necessary to look 
out for new and more specious methods of attack 

SKrr. II. , , * 


fAHT I. 


and defence. 

XXXVfU. The Romish church has, not¬ 
withstanding its l)oasted uniformity of doctrine, 
been always divided by a multitude of corilro- 
versies. It would be endless to enumerate the 


tp,i. tiiat been always divided by a multitude of coritro- 
versies. It would be endless to enumerate the 
cBieof ciu. disputes that have arisen between the seiiiinarios 

learning, and the contests that have divitli'd 
jc^uiuanj tlic niouastic ordei’s. The greatest part of those, 
MMTOn". being of little moment, ue shall puss f»ver in 
ctrning thpsilciicc ; foi’ they have l>ecn treated witli indilVer- 
eiicc and ncgl<*ct by the popes, who never took 
notice of them Imt when they grew violent and 
noisy, and then su])pressed them with an impe¬ 
rious nod, that imposed sil iiccuponlliecontcndiiig 
parties. Resides llicse loss moinentons (unilro- 


veivics, which it will ever be imjiossihlc entiivly 
to extinguish, are not of sucli a nature us to 
adecl the chureli in iLs fundamental ]irincip]es, to 
endariger its constitution, or to hurt its interests. 
It will, therefore, be sufficient to give a brief 


accJouTit of these debates, that by their superior 
inipoilaricf^ and their various connexions and 
dependencies, may he said to have affected the 


clturcli in general, and to have threatened it uitli 
alarming changes and revolutions. 

And here the ffi^st place is naturally due to those 
famous debates that wore carried on between tbe 


Jesuits and Dominicans, concerning the nature 
and necessity of Divine (Jrace; the decision of 
which important point had, towards the conclusion 
of the preceding century, been committed by Ch‘- 
nient Vlll. to a select assembly of Icamed divines. 
I'bese ai'bitei's, after having employed several 
years in delil>erating upon this nice and critical 
siibicct, and in examining the aigiimcnti* of the 
ooiitending jiarties, intimated, jilainly enough, 
to the pontiff, that the sentiments of tlie Donii- 
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nicatis, concerning Grace, Predestination, Human 
Liberty, and Original Sin, were more conformable 
to tlie doctrine of sciipture and the decisions of 
the aiuderit fathers than the opinions of Molina, 
which were patronised by the Jesuits. They ob¬ 
served, more t*specially, that the fonner leaned 
towards the tenets of Augustine ; while the lat¬ 
ter bore a striking resemblance of the Pelagian 
heresy. Iri couso»|uone-c of this declaration, Cle¬ 
ment seemed resolved to piiss condemnation on 
the Jesuits, atid to determine tho controversy in 
favour of tim Donnnicuns, Tilings were In this 
slate in the year l(k)I, when the Jesuits, alarmed 
at tlie dangers that threatened them, beset tho 
old pontilT nigiit and day, and so importuned him 
with entreaties, menaces, ai^omenls, and com¬ 
plaints, lluit, in the year l(i()2, he consented to 
l•c.ex^ulline tins intricate controversy, aiul under¬ 
took iiiinself the critical task of principal arbi- 
tfiilor therein. For this purpose, he chose a 
council [r/], (composed of fifteen cardinals, nine 
jirofessors of divinity, and five bishops), which, 
during flic space of three years [c], assemhlcd 
seventy-eight times, or, to speak in the stylo of 
liomc, held so many Congregations. At these 
iiHM'i.ings, tlie pontiff hennl, at onetime, the Jesuits 
and Uominicans disjmlingiri favour of Ihcir respec¬ 
tive systems ; and ordered, at another, the assem¬ 
bled iloctors to weigh their reasons, and exanniic 
tlie prools that were offered on both sides of this 
dilhcuU i|ucstion. The result of this examination 
is not known with any degree of eei*tainty: since 
the death of Clement, which happened on the 
foiirlli day of March, in the year 100.5, prevented 
his pronouncing a decisive sentence. The Do¬ 
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minicans assure us, that the pope, had he lived, 
would have condemned Molina. The Jesuits, 
on the contrary, maintain, that he wo?ild have 
acquitted him publicly from all charge of heresy 
and error. They alone who have seen the re¬ 
cords of this council, and the journal of its pro¬ 
ceedings, arc qualified to determine which of the 
two we are to believe ; but these records are kept 
with the utmost scoresv at Rome. 

XXXIX. The proceedings of the congregafion 
that had been assembled by Clement were sus¬ 
pended for some time, by the death of lliiii ])oii- 
tiff; hut they were rt*sumed, in the? year Uk>.>, by 
the order of Paul V. his suc(;essor. Their d(di- 
beratioris, which were continued from the inontli 
of September, till the * onth of Marcli, in tiio 
following year, did not uini so much upon the 
merits of the cause, which wore aln-ady snf- 
ficiently examined, us upon tlic prudent and 
propor method of fini.shiiig the conlesL '^I'be 
great question now «‘as, whetlujr the well-being 
of the church would admit of the decision of this 
controversy by a papal bull ? and, irsuch a decision 
was found advisable, it still remained to be con- 
sidcred, in what terms the bull should be dranit 
up. All these long luid solemn deliberations 
resembled the delivery of the mountain in the 
fable, and ended in this resolution, that the whoU; 
controversy, instead of being decided, should he 
suppressed ; and that each of the cositending par¬ 
ties should have the liberty of follovvijig their re¬ 
spective opinions. The Dominicans assert, that 
the two pontiffs, together with the congregation 
of divines that they employed in the review of 
this impoilant controversy, wei-e entirely persuad¬ 
ed of the justice of their cause, and of the truth of 
thoir system ; they moreover observe, that Paul V. 
had expressly ordered a solemn condemnation of 
the doctrine of the Jesuits to be drawn up ; but was 
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prevented from finishing and publishing it to the 
world, by the unhappy war that was kindled 
about that time between him and the Venetians. 
The Jesuits, on the other hand, represent these 
accounts of the Dominicans as entirely fictitious, 
and affirm that neither the poiitifiT, nor the more 
judicious and respectable incnihcrs of the congre¬ 
gation, found any thing in the sentiments of Mo¬ 
lina that was worthy of censure, or stood in much 
need of correction. In a point which is rendered 
tliiis uncertain hy contradictory testimonies and 
assertions, it is difficult to determine what we are 
to believe ; it however appears extremely probable, 
that, whatever the private opinion of Paul V. may 
have heen, he was prevented from ]>ronouncing a 
]mhlie detenninalion of this funiuns controversy, 
hy his apprehensions of offending either the king 
of I’raneo, wlio protected the Jesuits, or the king 
of Spain, who warmly Tnaiiilalnetl the cause of the 
Dominicans. It is farther prohaMc, nay almost 
rtu'tain^ that, Iiad tlic ponlitf l>een independent on 
all foreign iiiHuenco, and at full lilierty to decide 
this knotty point, he would have pronounced one 
of those ambiguous sentences, for which the oracle 
f»f Romo is BO famous, and would have so eon- 
liucUid matters as to shotrk neither of the contend¬ 
ing parties [/], 


[,1*3 nortitlos flu* autliiirA ^vp liavo above rocoinmcndotl m pro- 
prv to !)»? const iltpd in ndation to these Cont‘»,'its, see Lo Clerc, 
.Mt'inoires pour servir ii TflUtoire CoTitroversea daiw 
Komaine aur !a Pred^sticiatioit et etir ]a Gnur, in bis Hibliodi- 
equv Univ’crselli* et HisUinque, tom. xiv. p. Tlic ronductf 

both nf rhe Jesuils anti Domimt'ann, after tboir eontroversy ivas 
bushed in ftilenre, ofTordH iiiui!h rraaon to pre^umis that thny had 
both Rccrelly exhorted by ilie Uoman pontiff in miUgate 
their reflpectivo ftyAteiiiSt attd to to modify tiudr doc- 
triiu^ or exproHtions, an to avoid the reproarbeA of herexy that 
ItHfl been cast upon them; for the Jeamta bad been acciiiu*d 
of PaUziani^m, nod the Oominicana of a propenaity in ibo 
wuetv of the Protestant churchca> Thi^ appearsj in a moiD 
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r; NI XL. The flame of controrerey, which seemed 

extingniflhed, or at least covered, broke out 

! Utf I. 

TliTmT^ pwtjcular manner, from a letter wriuen by Clamliu^ Aquavits, 
jim/fiHin Jeauttot m tlie year 16IS, and addresApd W all 

tndiiie the momhen of liin oidei. In this lettpt the prudent 
euotf^isit modiiiee with gieai dexteiity and caution the aentiment'* ef 
produ(id Molina, arid enjoins li upon the btethren of the «iouety to tench 
every wheie tlie docttiiie which lepreacnt^ tlie bupteine 
ftH electing, fjecly, to eternal life, without aay legaiil had io 
then meiitn, thoHC wlioro be has been pleased to lendci par- 
lal^eiH of that loMtimable blessing; but, at the same time, he 
exhorts Uiem to mculiate this doctrine m such a mannn, as 
flut to ^ve up the tenets i elating to Dinne Grace, wliulr tlicy 
had maintained m their contioveisy with the Donnimans* 
Novel, surely, ^vaa such a contradutory exhoitatiuii oi oidct 
heaid of, the good genetal tbmq ht* nevertheless, that he could 
reconcile abundantly these roDtr<idiol{on% by that hraiith of the 
divino knowledge which is called by tire schoofmeR, scienria 
media. See the Catechisme Hietonque sur let DtssonMoiiH do 
1 Etrhso, tom. i. p. 207« 

OiT the otbei hand, the DorDinuan>» although their sc ntimenN 
reznaiu the same tliat tliey were before the comincnfcnipnt of 
tiuK coniniveisy, ha^e learned, Dotwithstanding, to cast a kind 
of ambiguity and obscurity over their theologies system, by 
using certain tat ms and expreasio&s, that are miuifesUy hor« 
rowed from die whools of the Jesuits; ami this tbey do tri 
preveat tbs latter from iwioachi&g them with a pnmensiLy to 
tbs doctrine of <’alniu Ihey ai^e, moreover, much less re« 
markabie than frmeilyv lasr ihair asilous opposition to the Je- 
suits, which may bo owing psrirapa to prudent reflections on 
the dangers they have been inToU*ed in by this of^ositiou, sod 
the fruulem pains and labour it has cost them. The JSifsemsts 
reproach tbssi sparely with da diangs of conduct, and con- 
wder it as a Dnaifest aud notorious apostasy from diriue truth* 
See the Lsttrea VftMsuMm of Pa9<^> loctr^ il p* 27* Edit de 
Colegne, fbc. m Rot howersri to conclude^ from 

fbk dmngo of atjds mi axtaraal e^uct among die Dmimsmia, 
diey me racoodkd iu tim JusuUs> «id that tbexe x^iaain no 
Waives et tbsir ansieul 'sf^oaitiOft w that perflitima wdnr. By 
for beridsatiM n^y of them are shocked tf tils sx- 
.oMAfa iMdity aad pwimmMwt gnet pan of Is^ren, 

. sparita of tbs iadigim. 

ai^ihar ^rnSrUmi^ and, when a 
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a^in witli new violence, in tlie year lC40, and cf.nt. 
formed a kind of schism in the church of Rome, 
which involved it in great perplexity, and proved i' 
highly detrimental to it in various respects. Thtf ^ 
occasion of these new troubles was the publication 
of a Iwok, entitled, Augustinus, composed hy Cor¬ 
nelius .lanscniuB, bishop of Ypres, and published 
after the death of its author [g]. In this hook, 
which even the Jesuits acknowledgt^ to he the 
])i-o<Iuction of a man of learning and piety, the 
doctrine of Augustine, concerning inon’s natural 
corruption, and the nature and efficacy of that 
Divine Grace, which alone can ctface this unhappy 
stain, is unfolded at laige, and illustrated, for tne 
most part, in Augustine’s own words. For the 


finharkot] in the namo rnuno wUh the Domtnitus; aince the tten- 
of Thomas, concerning Dirine (imeo, difler but reiy 
tittle front thoAe of St. AuguAlioe. ('trdinal H<tnry Noris, die 
most eminently le&med among the fbllowere of the latter, ex- 
{>reflfWA hie concern, tliat he b not at liberty to publidi what 
pomed in favour of Auguatiue, and to the dieadvtjitage of Molina 
and the JomiitH, in the famoua congregation De Auxiliw, so often 
Dim«^nibled by the Popes Cb*n)eDt VIII. and Paul V. his Viu* 
3iei« August! Ilian a?, onp. vi. p, P75. tom. i. opp.~“ Qnando/ 
says he, ** I'ccentiori Romano dccreto jd retitum est, cum dis* 
(wudio cauSEC, quam dehutdo, necewariatn defca<<ioncm umitto.** 

[ ^3 ^ account of this famoua man, see liayle a Dictiuiw 

ary, tom. ii« at the article Janaeni us.—Ley decker, I)e *^ita ot 
Morte Jansetiil, lib. ui. whirli makes the fimt part of bis hC»tory 
of Janaeniatn, published at Utrecht, in 8 to. in the year 1695»— 
Dictionnaire Cm litrea Jaoseniatea, tOm* i. jif. 120;—This cele* 
hrated work of JtfMniua, which gave auoh a abound to die Ro* 
niinh church, as neither the pow^ sgr vKadont Of its pontifla wUI 
ever be able to heal, ia divided into tfaren pnrtn. The lint ie hi-' 
itorical, and contains n relation of ih« Pdagian eontroversy, whidl 
arose In the fifth ceiiuiry. In the beeond, we find un accurate ' 
count and illuatmticm of the docUin^ iof Auffuatiiie, relating fO thn 
Conathution an<l Powers of the Htema rmtmei in ite mighnii;! 
fidlao, iid r^ewed State. The third aoMasM the doctrine ^ khov 
woe great man, I ,, ^ . 

by Ch^ and to the eternal l^redeatioatioa of anf^AAgeh. 
^yie of Janeeniui ia clear, but not lufficienily o«m^ 
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CENT, end which Jansenius proposed to himself in this 

XVII. U 0 t to give nis own private sentiments 

tTht 1 . concerning these important points, but to show in 
what matmer they had i^n understood and 
explained by that celebrated father of the clmrch, 
now mentioned, whose name and authority were 
universally revered in all parts of the Boman 
Catholic world [A]. No incident could be more 
unfavourable to the cause tho Jesuits, and the 
progress of their religious system, than the publi¬ 
cation of this book \ for as the doctrine of Au¬ 
gustine differed but very little from that of the 
Dominicans [/]; as it was held sacred, nay al¬ 
most respect^ as divine, in the church of Rome, 
on account of the extraordinary merit and autho¬ 
rity of that illustrious bishop, and, at the same 
time, was almost dinnetxicaUy opposite to the 
Setitiments generally reeriv^ among the Jesuits, 
these latter could scarcely consider the book of 
Jansenius in any other light than as a tacit, but 
formidable refutation of their opinions concern¬ 
ing Human Liberty and Divine Grace. And ac¬ 
cordingly, they not only drew their pens against 
this fotnous b^k, but sdso used their most z^ous 
endeavours' to obtain a public condemnation of it 
from Rome. Their eu^avours were not unsuc- 
eessful.. Tbe Boman inquisitors began the oppo- 
ritien by p{<ohilriting tbe perusal of it, in the 
year iSil j and the year follo’tving, Urban VIIL 
condemned itby^p Solrain bull, as infected with 
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several errors, that had been long banished fipom cent. 

tlie church. sil'n. 

XLI. There were nevertheless places, even 1. 
within the bounds of the Romish church, where 
neither the decisions of the inquisitor, nor the bull 
of the pontiff, were in the least respected. The 
doctors of Louvain, in paiticular, and the fob 
lowers of Augustine in general, who were very 
numerous in the Netherlands, opposed, with the 
utmost vigour, the proceedings of the Jesuits, and 
the condemnation of Jansenius; and hence arose 
a warm contest, which proved a source of much 
trouble to the Belgic provinces, hut it was not 
confined within such narrow limits i it reached 
the neighbouring counttics, and broke out, with 
peculiar vehemence, in France, where the abbot 
of St. Cyran [£], a man of an elegant genius, and 
equally distinguished by the extent of his learn* 
ing, the lustre of his piety, and the sanctity of his 
manners, had procured Augustine many zealous 
followers, and the Jesuits as many bitter and im* 
placable adversaries [/]. This respectable abbot 


The name of tliis abbot waa Jean du Verger de Haurane. 

Thu illustrioua abbot ia coiuidered b^ tbe Jaiueniata aa 
equal io loent and authority to Jauaeoiua hioiacir, whom |ji> ia 
anppaaM to have aaaihtcd in compoaisg bm AuguHtinna. Tb^ 
French, more (I mean aucb of thatn aa adopt Uie doc** 

trine of Auguerine), Hwt hkn m an oracle, and even extol him 
beyond Jatpeeuiue. Fof an account of tbe ^ and txwiaactiona of 
thia piout sUio^ aee Launcelot'a Memoiree tbuebant la Vie da 
Ma <ie 8. CytiD, wbidi were publiabed at Cologne *, in tbe year 
1738, in two volmoei to ih^, Recueil de pUteieuta 

Kecee pour eerrir i lHUteire 4e PfM-Rvy^h p* l_150.--.Ar« 
wid Andilly, Memoim au Sv^ de VAbbfe de 8s Cjru, wMdl" 
•re puUiahed in the fir«t rolune bf bta Viee dee Religieueei 4* 
Pbra^Royal, p. 15—44. BayWi IXctitmery, foh iL at ^ anicb 
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CENT, was the intimate friend and relation ofJansenins, 
and one of the most strenuous defenders of his 
* AH r I. doctrine. On the other liand, the far greatest 
pail of the French tbeologists appeared on the 
side of the Jesuits, wliosc rcli^ous tenets seemed 
more honourable to human nature, or, at least, 
more agreeable to its propensities, more suitable 
to the genius of the Itornish rdigion, and more 
adapted to promote and adrance the interests of 
the Romish cliurch, than the doctrine of Au¬ 
gustine. The party of Jansenius hod also its 
patrons; and tliey were such as reflected honour 
on the cause. In this respectable list we niuy 
reckon several bishops eminent for their piety, and 
some of the first ana most elegant geniuses of the 
French naUon, such as \vnauld, Nicole, l*ascal, 
and Quenel, and the other famous and leanicd 
men who are known under the denomination of 
the Authors of Port-Royal. This party was also 
considerably augmented by a umlf itude of persons, 
who looked upon the usual pi'ucticc of piety in 
the Romish church (which consists in the freiluont 
use of the sacraments, the confession of sins, and 
the performance of certain external acts of reli¬ 
gion) os much inferior to what the gospel of 
Christ requires, and who considered Christian 
piety as the vital and internal principle of a soul, 
m which true faith and divine lovo have gained a 
happy ascendant. Thus one of the contending 
pfurties excelled in tbo number and power of its 
votaries, the other in tbo learning, ^uius, and 
piety of its adherents; and things being thus < ba> 
iancod, it is not difficult to comprehend, bow a 
cootroveny, wtiicb be^n about a century ago. 


Ji iw »ttin i, i Dkatotosbe 
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should be stiJl carried ob wHh the uioet vehement crnt. 
contention and ardour [wj. 

XLU. Thoae who have taken au attentive view ”* 
of thia ioDg and indeed endless controversy, can¬ 
not but think it a matter both of curioaity andj,,,^ 
amuscmenttoobservethecontrivanccs, strutiigemB, ihc^i «nA 
arguments, and arts employed by botli Jesuits and 
Jansenistsj by the former in their xuethoda ofbftoti 
attack, and by the latter in their plans of defence. SX 
Tbe Jesuits came forth into the ficM of contro-Ten^. 
versy armed with sophistical arguments, odious 
compai'isons, papal bulls, royal edicts, and the 
protection of a great ntut of the nobility and 
bishops } and, as if all tnis had appeared to them 
insuffioteat, they had recourse to still more for¬ 
midable auxiliaries, even the secuiur arm, and a 
competent number of dragoons. The JaTisenists, 
far irom being dismayed at tlie view of this war¬ 
like host, Bto(^ their ground with stedfostoess and 
intrepidity. They evaded the mortal blows that 


Hjo bifitory of thb i ontost i% found in mtny &u« 
tboTi, wbo ha>e vitber givmi s relation of tbc whole* or iratod 
If an louie of ita moat braacht^. Th6 writera that 

to be priucipHlly coimiitod on this mibject are tboae wbicb 
fwotr; Gerber on, Hiitoire Gencrale du Janienhmet published 
in 1700f pi Ametprdain, in thiee ?<dutne 0 8vo. aud Tej^ubbihcd 
in fire eobtmea IZmo. at Lyons in 1708. Du Mas> Hiitojre 
dea Ciiiq[« ftNfoeitumB de Janaeojus, pimtod at Lirge in 8 to« 
in 1604. 'Of writoiSy ttie fon^^r maintains tlie causa 

of the JanPeids^ the latter favoun tliU tbe Je«<uite— 
Add to tbese* MMu Ley<lecber*l llnioHa Jaiisenisine printed 
at Umebt in dip* hi ; and Volleys Steele de Loots Xiy« 
lorn. U« p. S64« \ bo^a. written on both nif% arw 

•numerated in a rntrit publiwd in 8yo. in 1785, under tbp fob- 

^ 101: title: BTibrioAeque 3 a)wesbtei ou Catalogne AJiJiabet^uo 
:iMacipaux Lirres JaneefiUip% tb« aotbor of wbfiA ie eeU 
Ip 4 |ie Colonia, a leaned Jea^ TbU book* u tee 

pifibUhre occasion to obaervot rpps^iphrd nt AaKprm* 

{arable additioBa, in ttmjr^uw^Op 
laiiw dee Lirrea teaevleiee.**-^ KeiOfiffl imWkcu 
pc tfi fow l f i rHietoire de FoO-Koyili p. SSfi* ^ 
rots V. p 
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were levelled at them, in the royal and papal man¬ 
dates, by the help of nice interpretations, subtile 
distinctions, nay, by the very same sophistical 
refinements which thev blamed in the Jesuits. 
To the threatonings and frowns of the nobles and 
bishops, who protected their adversaries, they 
opposed the favour and applause of the people ; 
to sophisms they opposed sophisms, and invectives 
to invectives; and to human power they opposed 
tho Divine Omnipot<‘fn’e, and boasted of the nii- 
rjudes by wlnclj heaven had declared itself in their 
favour. When tijey j)eroeived that the strong(*st 
arguments and the most respeetable authorities 
wen^ insufticient to cornjiier the obstinacy of their 
advei-saries, fliey endeavoured, by their religious 
exploits, and their appb ition to the udvancenKUit 
of piety and learning, tt* oblitin the favour of the 
pontiffs, and stnmgthert Iheir inU>rests with tlie 
people. Hence they declared war against the 
ciumiles of the llornish cimreh; fomiod new stra¬ 


tagems to ensnare and ruin the ih'otcslaiits; took 
extraordinary pains In instructing the youth in all 
the liberal arts and sciences; drew up a variety 
of useful, accurate, and elegant abridgnunits, 
containing the elements of ])hili>sophy atul the 
learned languages; publishetl a multitude of 
treatises on prai-lica! religion and morality, 
wlu)sc persuasive eloqtiencc cbaiTncd all ranks 
amJ orders of men ; introduced and cultivated an 


easy, correct, and agreeable manner of writing ; 


and gave accurate and learned Interpretations of 
seviwal ancient authors. To all these various 


kinds of merit, the greatest part of which wore 
roiil and solid, llioy added othei-s that were at least 
visionary and chimerical; for they endeavoured 
to persuade, and did, in effeot, pei-siiade many, 
that tho Supreme l^ing interposed particularly 
in support of their cause, and, by prodigies and 
luiracles of a stupendous kind, confinned the 
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truth of thp doctrino of Augustine, in a manner cknt. 
adaptwl to remove all douixt, and triumph over 
all opposition [n]. All this rendci-ed the Jan- 


Qfs] It u well kAowii tliat the JiinMntiito rr AugustjnianJi, 
have long pretended to oonfirni their doctrifte by luiracIeR; and 
they oven acknovleclge that tlieee miraclee have lomotimee uvhI 
them, when tlieir a&ira have been reduced to a deapomte 
hituation. See Memoirei de Port*Royal, tom. i* p. 256. toin. 

ii. p.' 107«^Tbe fimt time we hear tnentiou made of these 
miracles is* in IGad, and the following yearn, when a pretended 
tliorn of that doriaive crown that waa put upon our Saviour*a 
)K*ad hy the Homan aoldicn U reported U* have pcrfomie<) aevenil 
marvellous curt's in the convent of Port>iloynl. See tlic Rerueil 
dc pliiaicurs J'ieces pour eervir a Vlllstolre do Port»Koya], p. 

448—J'ontairic, Memoires pour smira rilietoire do Port- 
Hnynl, tom. ii. p. KU.—Th<*fio were followed hy other prodigies 
in the year t6<il.««»Vlci« doa Rcligleuaes do Port-lioyal, tom. i* 
|)» 1^12. niul in the year 1664, Memoires de Pori^lioyal, turn* 

iii. p. S52 .»TIk! fame of tbeae miracles was very gi*eat during 
tin* last century, and proved Hlngnlarly advonrageous to the oaim 
of tliK sfativcnists; hut tlwy are now fallen, even in France, into 
oblivion und discredit. The Jannenists, therefwc, of the present 
nge, heing profl«<*il by their Bdverwi«*e, weivi obliged to have 
rccnnrsR In new prodigies, as the credit of the old ones tviu en- 
tirely wom nut; and they aeemotl, indeetl, to have had mimcles 
at comuiatif}, hy tho consitlcrabht number they preteiitled to 
perform. TImih, (if we are cretIuloiH enough to believe their 
reports) in the year 1725, a woman, wIkihc uumu was Le Fosko, 
\ML** Hud<h»nly cTirin) of a Moody flux hy iinpluriiig the aid of the 
Host, when it w.vi, one day, carried by a Janseuint priest. 
About tu'o yearn ufter tbiK, we are told, that iIk*. tomb nf 
(b*rharr( liniHHi*, a canon of Avignon, w*hs honoured with Riira- 
cleH of a Rtijpcndou*) kind ; and fiiinlly, we are infoiiued, iliat the 
Name honour waM conferred, in the year J7^fJ, on tJto hones of 
the Ahbfe fie ParlN, wbii h were interre'l at St. Medard, where 
iimuinerable mirsrleA are said to have h 0 »m wrought. This last 
HOtty li»'i given rtRe to the wanncKi conltrHts between the super' 
RtitlouH or crafty JanNeniKts, and their adversaries in all coto- 
ni unions. lieNidea all this, Quesnid, Levicr, Des^ngins, and 
Tournus, the great ornaments o( Jansenism, are said to have 
fumiiiKed extraordinary succours, on several occaaionn, to sick and 
itiHrm pervous, who testified a lively confidence io their prayer^i 
and merits. See a famous Janseniat book composed.in answer 
to the Pull Unitfenitun, and entitled, Jesus Christ sous VAnar 
thcuie et sous rHxcouiniuiiication, art. xviu p. 61. xviii. p. 6&. 

f2 
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CENT,' 8«?nist8 extremely popular, and held the victory 
of the Jesuits for some time dubious; nay, it 
jicT. - more than j)robable that the former would 
have triumphed, had not the cause of the latter 
been the cause of the papacy, and had not tho 
stability and grandeur of the Romish church 
depended in a great measure upon the success of 
their religious maxims. 

ftrop». XLIII. It appears, from several circumstances, 
jlnMniu* Urban VIII. ai>d after him Innocent- X. 

«o<ui4Mna«d were really bent on appeasing these dangerous 
5 [^““““‘tuinults, in the same manner as the popes in 
former times had prudently suppressed the con¬ 
troversies excited by Buius and the Dominicans. 
But the vivacity, inconstancy, and restless spirit 
of the French doctors f -ew all into confusion, 
and disconcerted the itioasures of the ponlitfs. 
The opposors of the doctrine of Augtistiue selected 


Edit. Utrerlit.—There is no doubt Unt n i^reat pnrt of the Jiin* 
ienifltd d^fond mirnclefl horn principie» and in conAnquenro 
of a pprHUAAion of their tnitli and realitv; for iliat party abnunda 
with persons whose piety ia blooded with a most AiiperNtitioua 
eredutity, who look upon their r^li^nua syHtors as celestial truth» 
and their onuse as the iminediato cause of bcaveop and ^vho m e 
consequently diApoaed to tliiuk that it cannot possibly be ne¬ 
glected by the Deity, or loft without extrai>rdiuary niavks of bit 
approbation and supporting presence. It U however ainaxiiig, 
say, almost incredible, on the other hand, that tbe more judiciout 
defemlert of this cause, those eminent janseniats, w'hoae saga¬ 
city* learning, and good sense, distmver theraselrea so abuijdantly 
in other matters, do not consider that the powria of nature, the 
efBcary of proper retnedien, or the efforts of imagination, produce 
many important changes and effiicts, which imposture, or a blind 
attachment to aome particular cause, lead many to attribute to 
the miraculous interposition of the Deity. We can easily ac¬ 
count for the delusions of weak enthusiaats, or the tricks of 
egregious impostors; but when we eee men of piety and judg¬ 
ment appearing in defence of such miracles as those now under 
coniideration, we must coiidnde, that they look upon fraud as 
lawful in .the support of a good cause, and make no scruple of 
deceiving the peoples they propose, by ibis delu«ion» to 
to&fircn and propagate wdiat dtey take to be Uie truth. 
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five proposiliousi out of the work of Janwnius 
already mentioned, which appeared to them the 
most erroneous in their nature, and the most 
pernicious in their tendency; and, being set on 
by the instigation, and seconded by the influence 
of tho Jesuits, employed their most zealous en* 
doavours and their most importunate entreaties, 
at the court of Rome, to have these propositions 
ctimlemned. On the other hand, a great part of 
the Gallican clej-gy used their utmost efforts to 
jtrcvejit this condemnation; and, for that purpose, 
tiiey sent deputies to Rome, to entreat Innocent 
X. to suspend his final decision, until the true 
sense of these propositions was deliberately ex* 
amined, since the ambiguity of stylo in which 
they were expressed rendered them susceptible 
of a false interpretation. But these entreaties 
were ineffectual: the interest and importunities 
of the Jesuits prevailed; and the |>ontiff, without 
examining the merits of the cause with a suitable 
degree of impartiality and attention, condemned, 
by a public bull, on tho Slst of May, iG^d, the 
propositions of Jansonius These propositions 
contained the following doctrines: 

1 . “ That there are divine precepts whicli good 
men, notwithstanding their desire to observe them, 
are, nevertheless, absolutely unable to olwy; nor 
has Gofl given them that measure of grace that 
is essentially necessary to render then) capable of 
such obedience: 

2. “ That no person, in thin corrupt state of 
nature, can resist the influence of divine grace, 
when it operates upon the mind: 

3. “ That in order to render human action# 
meritorious, it is not requisite tliat they be exempt 
from necessity, but only that they be free from 
constraint [oj: 

Aufrii9tin, Leibuiu. • corMtfimbW Dumber of oodoni 
(vInlo«oph«r«» who moiaiaiD th« doctrioo of nocftn.fyt contidor 
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4. “ That the Semi-pelagians eir grievously in 
maintaining, that the human will is endowed with 
the power of either receiving or resisting the aids 
and influences of pi’eventing grace : 

r>. That whosoever affirms that Jesus Christ 
made expiation, by his snfTerings and death, fur 
the sins of all mankind, is a Semi-pelagian.’* 

Of these propositions the pontiff declared the 
first four only heretical; Imt he pronounced' the 
fifth rash, impious, and injurious to the Siiprcnie 
Heing f;j]. 

XLIV. Tlii.s sentence of the supreme ecclesi¬ 
astical judgi' M'as indeed painful to the Jansonisfs. 
and of consequence highly agreeable to their h«1 - 
vci'saries. It did not however eitlier drive the 
former to dcsjiair, v. satisfy the latter to tlio 
extent of their ilesiri's; for while the doctrine was 
coadcninctl, the man escaped. Janscniiis was not 
named in the hull, nor did tln^ ]>ontiff even de¬ 
clare that the five propositions wei’e inainlained, 
in the hook eiititlcd Augustinus, in the sense in 
which he had condemned them. Hence the dis¬ 
ciples of Augustine and Jansonius defended tliein- 
selvee by a distinction invented by the ingenious 
and subtile Anthony Amaud, in eonsj'ipiorieo 
of which they considered separately in this con¬ 
troversy the matter of doctrine and the matfer 
of fact; that is to say, they ai^knowlodged them¬ 
selves bound to believe, that the five propositions 
abovemcntioiied were justly condemned by the 


ihis Tiei*essity9 iu moral actiona, with true libriiy, 

because it is Cims^iatent vciih spcmtaiieity and cJioice. Acrordiu^ 
to difiDy eoasitaint alone and external force de^^troy merit and 
imputation* 

[/?] This bull is still extant in the BuDaritim Bomauuni^ tom. 
vi. p. 456. It has also boen published, together ivith sKveral 
other piecea relating to this controwray by Du PIw«is D'Ar- 
gcRtra, in bis CgUectio Judicioruin <le Noris Eiroribus, loin, 
lii. p. ii. p. SOi. 
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Roinaii poiitifT [ 7 ]; but Uiey maintained, that 
the pope had not declarcd, 4 uid coiiticquently that 
they were not Iwund to believe, that tliose propo¬ 
sitions were to be found in Ji\iis(«nius’ book, in 
the sense in wlfich they had been condemned Q/ ]. 
They did not however enjoy long the benefit of 
this artful dislincthm. The restless and invin¬ 
cible hatred of their enemies pursued them in 
every quarter whore they looked for protection 
oi- repose; and at lenj^li eng^ed Alexander 
VII. the successor of Innocent, to declare, liy a 
solemn bull, issued <mtii» the year that the 
five j>ro{jositions that had Ijcen cotuienmed were 
llu! tenets of dunsuiiiiis, and were contained in Itis 
l)oolv. 'Die ponliflT did not hero; butlotliiH 
llagruiit instance of itnprudenee added another 
still more shocking} for, in the year lOtii, ho 
sent into iTuncc the form of a declaration, that 
was to be subscribed by all tlnis<5 who aspired ul'ier 
any preferment in the cbureli, and in wln<di it was 
affirmed, that the five propositionswere to be found 
in tlic book of .liuisenins, ifi tlio same sense in 
which they hail been condemned by the. church [s]. 
Tins declaration, wbo.se unexampled temerity atid 
contentious tendency appeared in the most odious 
colours, not only to the Jansenists, but also to tlie. 
wiser jtart of the I'n-rudi nation, jwmluced the 
must deplorable divisions and tumults. It was 
immodiatcly opposed with vigour by the Janso- 
nists, who inaiiituined, that in matters of fact the 
pope wa.s falilhlc, espt;cislly when bis tlecisions 
were merely personal, and not confirmed by a 

CIT C?] author calJn tite quMtio de jure. 

Qr] T\i\n U the de farto. 

'rtiia hull, wlih ttevcral oilier piecc% U vino 

piihlisheil hy Du D'Argv^fitiv* iu \t\s ('ollectio Judicium 

(It! Ngvia Krrorihii«> tom. lit. {)• ii. p« the 

form of AK'xandcr'n declsratitm, wiib the Maudtfc of Lewtt 
\1V, ibid. p. 'iiH. 
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general council; and, of consequence, that it was 
neither obligatory noF necessary to subscribe this 
papal deelavation, which bad only a matter of fact 
for its object. 'I'lic Jesuits contrary, au¬ 

daciously asserted, even op«*nly, in the city of 
l^aris, and in the face of tlio Gallicaii church, 
that faith mid conlideiice in the papal decisions, 
relating (o matter of fact, had no loss the charac¬ 
ters of a well groiimlod and divine faith, than 
when those decisions rclat<?d merely to matters 
of doctrine and opinion. It is to be remarked, 
on the other hand, that all the Janseriists were 
by no means so resolute ami intrepid as those 
above mentioned. .Sonic of them declaied, that 
they would neither snbscrbe nor reject the form 
in (juestion, hut show t: !r vomu'ation for the 
autliority of the pope by ohsorving a profound 
silence* on that subjoet. tHbors jirofcsRod tlivin- 
aelvo.s ready to subscribe it, not indeed without 
exception or reserve, but <»ri condition of being 
allowed to explain, either verbally or in writing, 
the sense in which they undei'stood it, or the 
distinctions and limitations with which they 
were M’illing to inlojtl it. Othere employed a 
variety of inelhods and stratagems to elude tlio 
force of this tyrannical declaration [/]. But 
nothing of this kind was sufficient to satisfy the 
violent demands of the. Jesuits; nothing less 
than the entire ruin of the Jansenists could ap¬ 
pease their fniy. Such, therefore, among the 
latter, as made the least opposition to the decla¬ 
ration in question, were cast into prison, or sent 
into exile, or involved in some other species of 
persecution ; and it is well known that this seve¬ 
rity was a consequence of the suggestions of (he 
Jesuits, and of their influence in cabinet councils. 


CO Mw. UiMoire rf*.* Ctn^ne* Pri>po«ition». p. 158.— 

Gexbvron, llistoire Generate du JamKniune, p. li. p. 516. 
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XLV. TIio Irnity or prudence of Clement IX. 
suspended, for a while, the calumilies of those 
who ha<l suorificcd their lil>erty and their fortunes 
to their zeal for the dwlrine of Anijustine, and 
gave them both time to breathe, and reason to 
hope for belter days. This change, wliieh liap-cution i» 
pened in the year Kifij), was occasioned by the 
fortitude and resolution of the bishops of Angers, pomificu 
Iteauvnis, Pamiei-s, and Alet, who obstinately and5 
gloriously refused (o siiliscrihe, without the proper 
explications and distinctions, the oath or declara-^jj’jj'ij'/ 
tion that had produced such troubles and divisions iw of 
in the church. They did not indeed stand alone 
in tile brcaoli; for when the court of Itoriie began 
to menace and level its tliuialer at their heads, 
nini’teen bishops more arose with a noble inlrc- 
judity, and adopted tlieir cause, in solemn rimion- 
stvanecs addressed l>otli to the king of France and 
the Koiniin pontilT. These resolute protestors 
were joined by Anne (*en«vicvo do liourbon, 
duchess of Loiiguevillc, a heroine of the first rank 
both in birth and nnumanimity, who, having re- 
nounced tlio pleasures and vanities of the world, 
which had long employed her most serious 
thoughts, espoused, with a devout ardour, the 
doctrines and cause of the .lansenisls, anil most 


earnestly implored the clemency of the Ilotnan 
pontilfin their behalf. Moved by these, entrea¬ 
ties, and also by other arguments and eotisiderii- 
lions of like moment, Clement IX. heeauic so in¬ 
dulgent as to accept of a conditional subscription 
to the famous declaration, and to permit doidors 
of scrupulous consciences to sign it according to 
the mental interpretation they thought proper to 
give it. This instance of papal condescension 
and lenity was no sooner made public limn the 
.liinsenisls began to come forth from their lurking 
places, to nrtuni from their voluntary exile, ami 
to enjoy their former tranquillity and freedom, 
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ri:v r. exempt from all uneasy appreljension of any 

xvii. fm-iiipi- j)ei-seculioii. 

■AKT I. This remarkable ovettt is commonly called the 
I race of Clement IX. its dtiration, neyerthe- 
l(fss, was but tmrisitory [tt]. It was violated, in 
llio year at the instigation of the Jesuits, 

by Lewis XI who dcclartHf, in a public edict, 
lljat it bad only been granted for a time, out of 
a condescending iudulgeni^: to the tender and 
scu'upulous coiiscicinu^s of a certuiu number of 
persons; but it was totally ul>o]isbed after the 
deatit <»f the du(d»«s of Longueville, which hap¬ 
pened in the year lt»70, mid deprived the .lan- 
senists of their principal support. I'roni that 


trfltisartiotn » iUin I'vowt, 'vliali \vi»iv fiir- 

rm\ oil iiiulor lilt* limit ificsilf* oM inncut IX. uih* c*irnunstHuiiHi^y 
rolaWiI Uy Cnniiiial xn liis (/unjincntnrii, whirh Du 

I’irNsiH D'AiyeiitiYi Ikh HuhjoimsI to In'* Ekiiirritu 

in Hvii. nt Pam, hi 171 (u See aUo lIih la^t 

inoiilioMod Author^ Collectio Juilinprum <Io Non»i Knr>rihijH» 
tom. iii. p. |>. in wliiiJi the lettoi** of Clement IX. are 
iiHorlGfi. IVo JanwiUittM have writlpri the llUtory of iho Cits 
men tine J’eare. Yarf*t» vivar to i\tv arciibUliop of in nii 

nnoiiypious worTc, eutithn]. Kelatiun dc c«* <jiii nVsl pansr. dans 
rARaire do la do J K^Iiko .sons la l^ape Clotricnt IX. aud 

(juo.snoh ill ail Huuoyiuous priHliicuim ul'^o. entitlod, La Pnix do 
(!lomcnt IX. nu Donionatrutlou dos doux Faussotos cnpitale.s 
avanriVn dans I'ilistoin* dos (*iui| I’nipositioos coritre la Foi flcs 
DiscifduH do Su Aiiiruxliii. Hiar \*snvt was the author of tlio 
forni'^r, is nv.ortod in tlio CHtodiisnu* Ilistorifiue c^ur lea Cori- 
tiiMUituMiH do rFp:Us4*» torn. i. p. 3.5'i; and that the latter came 
from the {icn of ('iiitsiieh learn from the writer of the Uihlio* 
titequi! Jniisonisto, p. *)1 |._11icre wna another aeciu'ato and in- 
ti^roAtiii^ account of this tnuisaf^lion piihlished in the year 
in two vo]uni«o« bvo. under the following title: Relation de re 
4|ui s’oit passo daas TAftaire do la Paix de TK^liiG anus le Pupe 
Clomenl lx. am*. Itvs l.^Uro?i, Acieih Menioiroat et autres Pim*;^ 
qui y out mpporU—Tlic iin|H}rtant («orviecK that t)ie duchesK uf 
Lnn;'iioviile rendered the JaiiHonUtH in thU adkir are related with 
olo^niu 0 und spint by Villefortf in hix Vie d*.Vrine Cenevievo do 
Bouilviiu Durhoxso do Lnii^uoville^ toin. h. livr. vi. p. 8th of the 
oilituin of Aiustordain i]7:iilh ^itich i$ more complete and ample 
than tijv edition of 
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time their calamities were ivnewcil, and they were 
jmmied with the same malignity and rage that 
they hud before experienced. Some of them 
avoided the rising storm by a voluntaiy exile; 
others sustiiined it willi invincible fortitude and 
conslaney of mind ; othci-s turned aside its fury, 
and escaped its violence, as well as they citnld, 
by dexterity and prud<*nco. Anthony Aniuud, 
. who was llie head and leatler of the parly, lied 
Into Holland in the year I(>79 ["•] > «nd, in this 
retreat, he not only escajM'd the fury of his 
enemies, hut ha<I it in his power to hurt them 
eonsideruhly, and actually made the Jesuits led 
tlu? M'cight of his tah'uls and the extent of his 
influence. For the admlrahlc <‘lo(juene(' and 
sugaeily of this great man gave him such an 
ascendant in the Netherlands, that l)»c greatest 
part of tin; churches there ernhrnc<*d his oj»inions, 
and adopted his cause; the Ttoniish congregations 
ill Holland, also, M'ore, hy his iiifliicncc, and tlie 
ministry of his inliinaU; friends and udhe.rents, 
.John Neercassel and Feter OKldeiis, bishops of 
(’asitorie and Sehasio [.e], entirely gained over to 
the Jansenist parly. These latter still persevere 
M'ith the utiimst steadfastness In the priiieiple.s of 
.laiisonism ; and, seeurexl under the ]irotcctioii 
of the iJiifcli govonnnent, defy the throats, and 
hold in (ierlsum the resentment, of the Roman 
ponlifls 
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For ail acrouiit of this ^n*at inan.jsoe BrvIfs Dlriionary. 
vol. i. at tlio anirlo Anthony Amaml: m also flisioiie nhrPK^a 
i\p. la Viv. f*t doN Ouve^Oft ile M. Arnaudf |mbU^li4^l at 
ill Svo—I he oliuiii^F karoduiTd into Ronibili cliuiclien in 
ilodand In ipeiitiociod l>y LaStaut Vie dc Cleiiienl XL tom. i. p. 

For an wfornit of Coildeuft, NrorcuK«t'L nnd Varet, ami 
the otbnr patvon< uf Jan*^niAm amon^ the I>uu*h, Hoe the Dii*« 
tionriaini de^ Idvrps .IflnsC'matem toiti. u p. 48. sil. Uini. ii. 
p. 4Ud. tom. iv. p. 1 JO. 

Qf*] HKhopM in partilitiM tnIvleHuin. 

[yj It mu>t however be ebseived, thai, &otwit[jv<uiiJ' 
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CFNT. XLVI. It is not only on account of their 
cmljracintj the doctrine of Augustine concerning 
PA^irr 1 . <livinc grace (a doctrine which bears a striking 
resemblance willi that of the Calvinists), that the 

have iiiciirrod the displeasure and re- 
pi.iyo( tficsentment of the Jesuits. They are charged with 

other eircunistances, which appear intoler¬ 
able to the warm votaries of the church of Home. 
And, indeed, it is certain, that the various con¬ 
troversies, which have been mentioned above, 
were «^xcitod in that church principally by tho 
Jansonists, an«) have been propagated and handed 
down hy them, even lo our times, in u prodigious 
multilude of their books published both in France 
and iti M’.e 'Nclhorlamls [z]. But that which 
offends most the Jesuits, ari the other creatures 
of the poutin', is tlie ausL..‘rity of this party, 
and the .severity that reigns in their system of 
moral discipline and practical religion. Imr the 
Jansonists cry out against the corruptions of tho 
church of Home, and complain that neither its 
doctrines nor morals retain any traces of their 
former purity. They rcjiroacli the clergy with 
an universal depravation of sentiments and man¬ 
ners, and an entire forgetfulncsis of the dignity of 
their <iliaracter, and the duties of their voentlon. 
They censure the licentiousness of tho monastic 
ordci’S, and insist upon the necessity of reforming 
their tlisciplinc u<Mtoi‘diiig to the rules of sanctity, 
alistinencc*, and .self-denial, that were originally 
prescribed by their respective founders. They 
maintain, also, that the people ought to be care¬ 
fully instniclcd in all the doctrines and precepts 
of C'liristianity, and that, for this purpose, the 


ini; the sisri'iiitant U)e .tanonniHl* have in ilnltatut. tlie Jesuila, 
for Home time pjut, hive, t)y artifice «nd <1i*piiiHn. jrnt a 
dmWf fcKitinj; among the RotpUh rhurches that are tolerated by 
the ivpiibli''. 

[jj See Hin. F.»ck«. Rom. S«c. «vi. Ji *xai. 
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Holy Scnptiires and Public Liturgies sliould b« cknt. 
offered to their perusal In their mother-tongue; 
and, finally, they look upon it as u matter of the past i. 
highest moment to persuade all Christians that WyW 
true piety does not consist in the observance of 
pompous rites, or in the perfomianre fif external 
acts of dcTotion, but in inward boliiiC!»K and 
divine love. 

These sentiments of the Jansenisls, on a general 
< view, seemed just and rational, and suitabh^ to the 
spirit and genius of (’hristianlty ; hut, wlien wo 
examine the particular branches into which they 
extend these general principles, the ooripe<|uencp» 
they deduce from them, and the nmtincr in which 
they apply them, in their rules of discipline and 
practice, we shall find, that the piety of this 
famous parly is deeply tinged both with super¬ 
stition and fanaticism; that it more especially 
favours the Itai'sh and cnthusiastical opinion of the 
Mystics ; and, of conse<juence, that the Jansenists 
are not undeservedly branded by their advei*sariC8 
with Uie denomination of lligourists [a]. This 


[fi] 71i<?y who ilcnirc Ut form a jtist nution uf the rh^inal 
piety of the {whieh carriPA tlie ua^pujly 

of (hat gloomy devotion that was formerly prartlsrd by 
fanatiral lirrmiU in the dPAcriH of Syria, and Kgvpt, 

but orjtindy foreign from the dictate'* of ithhoii und the 
aniiaidr? of ('hriHliaints*), have only to the epi* 

Ailes and other wrifincH of the AMmt of Su Cyrun. who is the 
great oracle uf the party. This abbot was a trell mraning 
man; and his piety, eudi et* it wan, carried in it the mark* 
of hincerity and fervour; he also aupeiior, pinliupH as a 
pc^tuv, to the grcat^'Ht part of the Homan ( atholic dortora; 
and his loamittg, more (specially hia l<n(>wh*<{gc of rrligioua 
antiquity, was very considemhle; }>ut to propem^^ this man 
aa a couipleto and perfect model of Kcntdno piety^ and an a 
moat acTumte and arcomplialied teacher of Christian Tirttov 
ifl ao absurdity peculiar to the JaflKciiisiHy and can Im adopted 
by 00 person who knows what genuine piety ntid Christian 
virtue are. That w*e may not to dmrart rashly, ui<d 

without reason, from the merit of this mioent man, it will 
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denomination tliey merited, in a poculiar manner, 
hy their doctrine concerning repentance and 


not bo improper to eonGrm wiiat wc,)iave nail] hy inutnni'Oft. 
TbiH |?noci abbot, baviiii; Tiii<lert&ken to ranqiiUh the herdicN, 
(i. e. the in a prolix ait<l extensive work, \v:im 

nbUp:e<l to read, or at b^ant to look into the various writioge 
pulilisbeil bv tliut inipiiHJM tribe; ami tlim be iJiil in ronipaoy 
xrith luH nepbeiv Martin <le Harro^i, who reKf*inb1ml him entire])' 
in h\n Mentiuient«< atul mamierH. l>ut before he would venture 
to open a book «^>mpoMell by a ProtosUut. he coustantly marked 
it wiih the MO^n of the croeM, to ex]>el the iipirit* VVliat 
wenkruMN and H(t{>erNtition did thix rkliculouH proceed inir di^* 
cover! Tor the gwd man wa^ pci’Mimled tliat Satmi hud iixed 
lir«« resideneo in the booka of the IVotifshintH; Imt it wn< not 
80 eH«<y to <letenjiino where be iinKgine<l the tvirked spirit lay, 
whether in the paper, in tim Ietlch4, betw<H'n the leaver, or in 
Oie doctriiiea of these iofertml proi* i*tinriM? I,et us Nee tbi* ai’* 
count ihut is t^iven of thi?4 matter I* l^arirelot in IiIn Mi^rrmirea 
toTiehimt bi Vie de M. IWblK* de S. t'yran, tom. i. p. '^iC. lli^ 
woviN areas folbnrat ** 11 lisoit lim's av<>e imit de piel«v 
tjnVn les prenutit il lea exorcisoti tonpMirx eri fHissinf 1e si/^-ne de 
Ik eroix deHsus, no doutafit point que le demon n'y resuluit ue- 
tuidlement.*’ Hia attat'bmciit to •Aus'usUTie was so excessive, 
that be looked upon as aarred and divine i*ven those iqdiilurfs 
of that great man, wbirli the wiser [Nirt of the Koniisb doc{i>rs 
had reiected ns erroneuiia and highly <limgerims. Siirli, Huiong 
others, was that extravagant and pernii'imeH tenet, tfuit the saints 
are the only lawfid pn^priKorn of ihi^ worhl: uiid tliut ihe wii'k* 
ed liHvo no right, hy the divine law, to those things nditcli they 
possess jnstly, iu cimsoqnenre of the decisions of human huv. 
To tins purpose is the hdlowing nssi*rtioii of oor ahhot, ns wn 
find it in Fontaine’s Mninolrt's pour K»*rvir h rUisfoire de Pnrl- 
Hoyal, tour. i. jk atOL “Jesus Christ n’esl encore eiitn* dans 
la posM*ssion do son royamne teinpoivl, et des blriis dti monde 
qui lui apartionneni, ipie par oette |>«*tite portion quVn tient 
Teglise jmr \t*s beneticiH* de ses rirres, qiii jie son! i(Ue Iks fer- 
iniers et les de)mKirain*s de Jeiius Clirisu” If, tliereforK, we are 
to give credit to this viKicmary man, the gohleu age is appn>R<di* 
iug, ndieii Jesus (Jirist, having pulled down the jniglity from 
their seats, and dethroned tlie kingx and prinecs of ibc earth, 
Khnll rcihice die whole tvoiid under his sole dominion, ami give 
it over to the government of priests and monks, are the 
princiM of his rburcb—After we have fo*en such tteniimerifN as 
these nmiutamed hy their oracle and chisf, it is but nuturai to lio 
surprisiut when we hvitr the Jausenista boasting uf their xeul in 
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ppimnce, whose temleiiov, ronsidered both in a cent. 
civil and religions point of view, is singularly 

j*AHr I. 

ttefeYiclinf? fioveroi|?n and in genc^ni) die oiTlI rights o( 

mankln^i, agoiiiKt dns etratagenia and uflurpHtionx of tlic Roman 

I'lie notions of tho abbot of St. Cyran concerning prayer, wliicli 
bvcathti t]\€i fatiati<*al spirit of MysuctHtn, will further conHna 
what we have eatd of liia pri^iiaity to ciithusiasm. [t is for 
oNnnip!ti. H favonritc maxim wiiii }nm, that tlio CJiriMtiun, \ilu» 
ought ncvr*r tu recollect the guod tliingH he etanda in need 
in order to ask tlioiii of (io<l> ninci* true prayer doea nut coti* 
si»t in distinct iiotionw and clear ideaa of what wt* an^ doing in 
that Holemn act, imt in a certain Idind impulse of divine love. 

Such is the account given of the abbot a aeiilimonUt on thie bead 
by I^ncclot, in bin Meinorn*M tonrhant la Vie tie TAbhe de S» 
toin. ii. p. 4'4.—II iie cruyoit paM(r<nyH that author) qua 
Von put fairc quelqiw oiforl pour MVppHqner a quelque point, ou 
it <|iielqun pen'^eo particuliert'—pam* qua la veritable priere est 
}/lutuf un Ht trait d<i nun am mm qui eip|H>ne iiutre cceur vei^ lui, 
e( nons ndeve eomnie horn <le noutdneniea, quo non pas une oc¬ 
cupation <le tiotre esprit, qut mm remplisMe de i'id^ de quelque 
objet qudique divin/' .According to thie ijy[>otheKis ihe man 
pravM best who neitlicr thinka nor iu that act of devotion* 

Thi^ in, iiidml, a very extraordinary account of tlie niatter> and 
('ontoins au u\*^ of prayitr whicFi acemfl to have be<»n quite 
unknown to Oiriitt and Ihm A|)osUes; for the forniev has com- 
jnandrd us to adrlreM mir prayers toCiod in a set form of wc^rd.M; 
and the latter tVequimily tell us tijc subject of Uieir petitjons and 
viipjilicntinnN. 

Rut of all tbe errm-a of tliis Arch-.Tanseniatf none wnn ho ])er- 
nlciouH as the fanatical notion he entertained of bis bcuug the re- 
bidenre of tho deity, the iustrtiaierrt of the Gmlhemk by whicb 
tin? divine nature itself eHH4*otially operated. It was iu* i onsn- 
queiji'e of this <langeruii$ principle, that lie nH*ou}nu*n<i'i il aw a 
duty incumbent on ah pious men to follow^ without consulting 
their judgment or any other guide, the first motions and impuNea 
of tluur minds, as the dictalCH of heavou. ;xiid imiecd the dan¬ 
se nists, in genera h are intimalely pi*rNUHded Uiat (iod opiualea 
immediately upon the minda of those who have nmiposed, or lea¬ 
ther suppressed, all the niotiiuis of the iiiidemaiiding nnil of the 
will, and that to wh he decUrc-s. from hImiviv Iuk intentiona and 
coinmandN, since wimtever thoughts, doaigns, or iiiclinations arise 
within them, in this calm state of tratiquillity and siletice, are to 
be considenul ah the dirert auggestions and othcIhi of the divine 
wisdom. See for a further account of this pestilential doctrine, 

Meoioiret d« Fort-Royal, (om« iti. p. ^4(i. 
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CENT, pernicious. For they make repentance consist 
chiefly in those voluntary sufferings, which the 

p^ARrV. transgressor inflicts upon himself, in proportion to 
the nature of hi« crimes, and the degree of his 
guilt. As their notions of the extent of man’s 
original corriiplion are greatly exaggnwated, they 
prescribe remedies to it tliat arc of the same 
nature. I'hey look upon Christians as bound to 
expiate tins original guilt hy acts of inortilication 
performed in solitude and silence, hy torturiixg 
and macerating their Imdics, hy painful labour, 
excessive abstinence, continual prayer and con¬ 
templation; and they hold oveiy person obliged 
to incj’case tlnwe voluntary pains and sufterings, 
in proportion t<» Iho degree of corruption they 
have derived from natmv. or contracted by a 
vicious and licentious cour> ; of lifi^ Nay, they 
carry these ausleritie.s to so high u pitch, tliat tliey 
do not scrujde to call those holy self-lornientors, 
who have gradually put an end to their days hy 
excessive ahstinence or labour, the sacred victims 
of rcpimtance, that have Iwen consumed hy the 
fire of divine love. hJot salisflcMl with tliis 
fanlaslical language, they go still farther, and 
snporstitiously maintain, tliat tlic conduct of tlic.se 
self-munlercrs is peculiarly meritorious in the eye 
of Heaven ; and that their sufferings, niaceralioiis, 
and labours, appoa.se the anger of the Deity, and 
not only contrihuln to their own felicity, hut 
di*aw down ubiinihint blessings upon their friends 
and upon the church. We might confirm this 
account by various examples, and more especially 
by tliat of the famous Abbe de Paris, the great 
wonder-worker of the JunsenisU', who put him¬ 
self to a most painful death, in order to satisfy 
iho justice of an incensed God [6] ; such was the 


[i] Sw* Morinii*. Com. He Pmniteutie, I’nef. p. 8 . io ivhidi 
there i* h tscit cennuro of the peaence of tho JuueuUu.—<• 
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j>i('tnrp he had fonned of best of Behigs in hia cent. 
disord4>red fajjcy. 

XLVII. A striking example of thia austere, p^rt i. 


foi-hidding, and extravagant species of devotion 

was exhibited in that eelebraW female convent, fhc con. 
called Port Royal in the Fields, which was 
ated in a veliml, deep, and gloomy vale, not 
frr»m Paris. The iiisjKiction and government of 
tliis austere society was given by Henry IV. 
about tlic commen(it*ment of this centui’y, to 
‘^aiiuelinc, daughter of Anthony Aj-naud [«;]• 
who, sifter her conversion, o^nnied the name of 
Marie Angelique de la St. 'Madelaine. This 
lady had at tii'st led a very dissolute life [c/J, 
wliiiih was the general ease of the cloistered fair 
in France, about this period; but a remarkable 
ebuiigc happened in her s<-ntimeuts and maimers, 
ill llie year 1G0{), wlicii she resolved no more to 
livif like a nun, but Ui consecrate her future duva 
to de<>p devotion, and penitimtial exercises. This 
holy resolution was strengllieiied hy her .acquaint¬ 
ance with the famous Francois de Sales, and 
the abbot of St. ('jran. The Inst of tliese pious 
connexions she hinncd in the ycai” 1623, and 
niudeiled both her own conduct and the manners 


Se'fff on the other hand, the Memoim de Port Iloya)) p. 488.— 
The JatiKenisiU, awong ftll the moritotioue autitiDa of the ahlxtt 
of Su Cyran, find none moro worthy of edminitian and applauho 
tliiui IiiR restoring from ohtivion.tbe truo KVRtem of peaitinifiai 
diHciplinc; and they coRbider him (w the author or parent 

of the doctrine of peoanec. Mcmoini'^ do Port Jtoyah tom. 
iiu p» 445. 504.—Thia very doctrine^ liowovor^ of )>cnHUca 
one of t)ic> prinrijml reasons of hk heiog conirnitte<l to priaon hy 
tlio or<!er of CatfUnd Rtchidicu. Ibid. ioni. L p. 452. 

[r] An oininent lawyer, and father to tjw famous J^vniad, 
doctor in Sorhonne. 

CT* DO di'tAolnte life i&«pi>ted to tide ahhoRo Or. 
Mobhidtn is an ejirtcgiuiiH mktakis which aeeina to liave prcHN^oikd 
from his mkuiidmranding a passage in Raytea Dictionary, vuL 
i. p. 388. note V, fourth odi^ti in rnmcli. 

VOh, V. 
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CENT, of l»;r convent after ll»e doctrine anti example 
of those devout men. Hence it liappcnt*d, tliat 
^4141 i'. during the whole course of this century, the coii- 
-I ^ v«!nt of Port-Royal excited the indignation of the 
Jesuits, the admiration of the Jatisenists, and the 
attention of Europe. The holy virgins of tins 
famous society olrserved, with the utmc«t rigour 
and exactne.ss, that ancient rule of the Cistercians, 
which had been almost every where ahrognted on 
account of its excessive and inlolcrahle austerity.} 
nay, they ev<*n went heyond its most cruel de-. 
inands [c]. Such was the fume of this devout 


There U ft prodiirioHA of hoiikn jtUI) cxtHUl, in 

tvlilch rino, lun>s AiiU tjOiiclUy of tliU fomouH < mi- 

vmi ixrfi him! extoUnl hy omiitt iil w1i<v Ht 

1.1 IP sinnc lime, deplore its fate in (lie most doleful ftlraius. Of 
drifi niuKitmU* wo mIuiII mentis dio^«’ only vvlm*lf oro or»y to ho 
anpiired, ami wUirh roiitiun tiu* mo^t modern and rirrumMontial 
nerormtH ol* (h:U fidehmfnl eHuddr^jinpnt* Tht* npriP(licHiio>4 of 
Si. Maiir Imvc* pivmi on th<Mi^h dry hisNny of thU 

riinvent in their (inllia CliriHiiHun, tom. vii. p. IHO.—A more 
eh'^^arit niid.ft^'j'pt'uhle oiTomU of it, but an nrcomit rhai^^d with 
[mp(n*rection mid ^Kirliolity, wan comp<^ed by (Iio famous poet 
Karine, umlrr the tide of Ahrf*jrp dennKtoiredo Port Iloyul, 
aud wnn pijhlipbetl, after hariug pasHi^l tlirou^^h ninny pm i^din^ 
editions, ill the year 1750, ni AmsleulHiii, among the workn of 
his Mon 1 / 0 win Kaniiio, torn. li. p. 'Hu* nxtrnud 

HDUe and form of ihia ronvput aro profoKscdly dc^rrib^d by 
iVlt/leiMJ. in hi« Voyagi*3 l.itiirgiqiiefl, p. Add to tliesi*, 

Nip. l onininn, MmiioiHsi pour s<*rvir h rHi.stoiri* do IWl Poynl, 
puhlislird Ht Coh«cii (or rather at IHrerlit), in two volttmon Hvo. 
lu ilr<‘ yi'iir 1738.—Oa Mrnioires )K)ui* aervir a riliRtoii**^ 

do Purl l{uyal.«^Uociieil de pluaiount I'Iocph pour i^'rvii* a i lli* 
HUiire do Port Koy:il, jmhrisihod at Utns'lit, in 8vo. in the year 
\ 7 to.—Urn editor of thin Imit compilation promisen, in liin ptv* 
fuee, further 4*nl{ertiuns of pi«H*ns n*lative to the sanu* ^ul>)<*et, 
and ttpeiiiM to inaimialis tlwt a complete History of Port. Poyal. 
<1rawn fn>m these and other ralutdde and auilientir records. wiU 
sooner or later nee the lighu See, hetiidos (he autliora above 
ineniioned, Lancelot, Memoiroa touchont la Vie do TAbbo 
de S. C'yiiin. All these andiora confine tlieir relations to die 
eKiernul form anri various rcTolutiona of tliia famous ('onvf*nt. 
itH internal its rulca of diaetpline, the nianm^rH of* iu 

and (he incideiits and tnuisnctioith tliat haw happened 
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nunnery, that multitudes of pious persons wore 
ambitious to du’ell in its neighbourhood, and 
that a gi’eat part of the Jansenist-penitente, nr 
seU-tornicntors of both sexes, built huts without 
its precincts, where they imitated the manners of 
those austere and gloomy fanatics, who, in the 
fourth and fifth oeiituries, retired into the u’ild 
and uncultivated places of Syria and Egypt, and 
wore eomiuonly called, The Fathers of the Desert. 
Tlie end which these peuiUuJts had in view was, 
/H>y silence, hunger, thiret, prayer, bodily iahour, 
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linttro(*n tlirm niici tli<^ holy noiyiilH»urlio<Ml of JnuiMmiHtti on' 
4F'«cnf>o(l niui n^luksft liy iniolhor net of wntrrx: Meinoin^K 

, {viur m rvir a Tilwioin? iiv I'orl Huynh rt » In Vio ih* Mario 
AnuolitjiM.* D'Amnud, nt l.'trorlit in %> voK in Hvn. 

in tlio y^nr 1 ot tnhfiiinlCH «]<*h Ho- 

liinouMCH do Hi»ri Koynl, M th* FenioitiiC}i qui loor 

ol.oiont attachiVr4. *l'hrre arc alroiuly four vohiinoa of tliia work 
iniUliNlhHl, of which iitc firnt a|>iwar<*(l at UlroHit in the y< or 
n.)(h in niul it must Im$ a<*kni»w]o<lffod% tiini ilioy oil 

coniiiin M'vuriil aim I rliar an* inten'stin^ nmi 

CiiHuiis.*»J*\ir Ati tiTuiint of tht; KU|p|>r4'M(iioh and fiboHtioii of this 
roiivout, 8f»o the Monirdit'H Mir In l^'«(trurtioii dp TAhlrayi* de 
J’ort U(»yal <h'N (?hntopti» ]»uMishc<l in 8vo. in 17]J. If wq 
art* not inu(*h mistaken, nil llie.sc hi*<tuii(^ and relations lurvn 
hiHin rnu<*h s<'rvicoaMc to tl»c* n»|>iitftttoa of tIuN fatTMoo* 
eont'vnt than tJiu Jan'<uiiist party ere wilHiue to think. When 
we view Ariinud, Tilknnont, NiroW Maitrc, anti tlie other 
nnihoiis nf Fort HoyaJ, in their h'amcti product!they then 
n|>|iear truly (Treat; hut, tvhpit wo lay a>iidc theii work«, aud, 
inkiirp: up thuKe hUtorien of Port l{oyuk itue thf^o rneu in 
]invnto life, in the coti>$tnnt prnclioo i)i that auHturo discipline of 
whirrh the JanHCrUHts lioast ko fuoUHhly, ,tljcy imleecJ then ^dirhik 
n|niost Ut nothing, app*'Hr in the cont«*iiiptible of IknatlcN, 
iind Hocui totally unworthy of the him« they have acquired. 
When we read the Disfoumea lliat Ikuiu' In Mahrn, commonly 
rallcil ^^acy, pronounced at the bar, tt^thur with his other 
iniT^uuous pitiduction^, we naimot refmn him thn applause Uiat 
is due to Kiirh An nle^rant anil arcf>inplisbt*d ^vriter; but when 
we ijMN't with tins audior at Fort fioyal, with 

laltourers an (I reA|H»rs, anil with ihv Mpade or the fJ^kle in his 
hand, he then certainly makes a runiical aiul can scareiOy 

Iki looked upon a^ peiiccfly n\^t in bis ImaU. 
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The H'tut/mj of the Romisk Church. 

soiTow, and other voluntary acts of 
si'lf-ileni'dl, to efface the guilt, and reiriovn the 
pollution the soul had derived from natural eor- 
niptioiis or evil Imhits They did not, how- 

<*ver, all observe the suiiie discipline, or f(»llow the 
same kind of ajjplication and labour, llie more 
learned oorisuimHl their strength itj composing 
laborious j)roduetions, filh^il with sacred aiul pro¬ 
fane erudition, and sonu; of these have, no doubt, 
•h'served well of the republic oflettei's; olhetw 
wero employed in ((•aching youth the rudiuicnlVN 
of language? and the principles of wiemce; but 
lli(‘ far gr(‘atest part exhausted holh the health 
of their liodloi and tin? vigour of their minds in 
Mi'i'vile industry and rural luhour; and thus jiim'd 
away hy a slow kind (»l'de '»||. Wliat Is singularly 
surprising is, liiul many <• Jiese voliinlary vietiniA 
of an inhuman piety were peisons illustrious lioth 
hy th(?ir hirth and stations, who, aHer haxiiig 
distinguished tlu'inselves iu civil or niililiiry 
cinployrnents, dchast'd (.h<unsolv(‘s so fai' in fiiiA 
penitential retreat, as to usHiim(? the character, 
othees, ajul lahouiN of the lowot servants, 

'fliis (!i?l(?hrated retr(*at. of the devout mid au¬ 
stere Jansenists was s.ubieci hi many vicissitudes 
during the whoh; course of this century; at one 
lime it tlourished in unrivalled glory; at another, 
it seemed eclipsed, and on th(‘ brink of rnin. At 
length, however, the period of its total extinction 
a])proacliod. Thu nuns ohstinately refused to 


[/] Among the first a)i<I most eniiiieiit of tJicse pMiifents 
T^nac le Maitiv, n celebrated la\v*yer at Pari 4, whose eloqiuMice 
had pi'tinircd liitii a sliiuin^ repuiatioti^ and who, in thn year 
jn:l7» mtirerl to Fort ]{o}*al, to make expiation for liis sins. 
'Hu* rt'treat of thia cminimt man rassoti new onemu«N to the 
of Si. C)Tan. Sec the Memiurea pour rHistoire <le Port Itoynl, 
loin. i. p. 233—11)0 example of Lo Maitm wtin followed Uy n 
vjy .1 ntiinher of persons of all tankH, and, wnonjf fhcae, by Nome 
IK'NmiH of tlio liigteat diatinctioa* Soe Vice dca Keli^ncUiiiS do 
Pott lloyah torn. i. p. 14 
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siil«cnbc the doclaralion of Pone Alexundor VII. cen i’. 
that has been so often mentioned; on llie skct! n 

hand, their convent ajid rule of discipline was 
considered as detrimental to the intert^sls of the 
kingdom, and a dishonour to siiute of the hrst 
fiiinilies in Franco; hence Lewis XIV. in the 
year lyoU, sot on by the viohuit <50unsj-ls of the 
Jesuits, ordered the convent of Port'll«»yal to Ik* 
demolished, the wlnde building to Ik; levelled 
^with the ground, and the nuns to be removed to 
Ihiris. And, lost there should still remain some 
s(Mtret fuel to nourish the dame qf sujK'rstition in 
that pliUK*, he ordered the veiy t-areassos of the 
nuns and devout Jansenists hi be dug tip and 
biii'ied elsewhere. 


XLVIIl. The other eoiitroversbw that dis. riifroniro* 
turbed tlio Iramniillity of the ebureh of Hoine'*"?^"; 
wiTO but light hhisUs when compareit with ihisrmmsni- 
violent Ijurrit^ne. The old di’bah? between the 
Frunoiseans and Doininitiaiis, coneemiiigtho Jm-ihc virgin, 
maculate Ouicention of the Virgin Mary, wliitdi 
was inaiiitained iiy the former, and denied hy the 
hitter, gave much trouble and |)pr|dcxity to the 
Koiuan pontifis, and more (*specially to Paul V. 

(iregovy \V. and Alexander VU, The kingdom 
ol' Sjiain was thrown into such combustion, and 
so iniscvably divided into laetions by tins <rontro- 
vi*rsy, aiiout the beginiiiiig of this century, that 


soieuui endiassies were sent to Home, both by 
I'liilip III. and bis sum.*ssor, wjth a view to en¬ 
gage the lloinan pontilf to determine the question, 
or, at any rale, t^) jmt an end U) the ci>nt-(?st hy 
a public bull. But, notwithstanding the wi'igbty 
solicitations of these monarclis, the oracle of Rome 
pronounced nothing but ambiguous- words, and 
its high pi'U*sls prudently avoided corning l4» 
a ))]ain and positive decision of the mutter in 
question. I'or if tlmy were awed, on the one 


hand, hy the warm rcinoiisU’iiuces of liic Spanish 
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CKNT, <^ourt, wliich favoured the sentiment of the Fran- 
<-jsscans, they were restrained, on the otlier, hy 
srt.i. It. credit and influence of the Dominicans. So 

lliat, alter the most earnest entreaties and impor¬ 
tunities, ai) that could be obtained from the 
ponliflr, hy tlie court of Spain, was a declaration, 
intimating, that the opinion of the Franciscans 
had a high degree of prohubility on its side, and 
forbidding the Donuiiieans to oppose it in a publip 
manner j hut this declanilion was accompanied 
with another [//], by which the l-’ranciscans wore 
proliibiled, in their turn, from treating as cito- 
neoutt the doctrine of the ]V»minicans. This 

f iacific aceommoilation of mattei's would luvvi' heen 
lighly laudable in a prince or civil inagisirale, 
who, unacquainted witi thcologii^al questions of 
such an abstruse nature, prefcncii the Iratiqnillily 
of his pcojilc to the disc-nssion of such an intricate 
and uniuiporlant point; but wlictlicr it was ho- 


fv] »Se<’ FritU l.lr. Cftiitti lllstoria IniinAculntx t’onrojHrorilN 
F. \ Mnn.'i*. |iuMi>>lio(J ar nolmstudt in 4-10. in tW yrni 

1(1%.—llnniWf kii Comm. Afl Hutlani UHiani VIII. <!<* 

I'WtiM, p. Laicnoii I*ra*^i4Ti|tUoniA <lo ViruiuH 

jNTiLri^e, tom. i. p. i. o|ic*r. p. 9.—Lonpr aflcv tlnt< ptn imK ('U*inoitt 
XT. went II «irp furtltcr, luul in llio year 1 u If**- 

t\v’A\ to bo annually toIobmtiHl. in Imiiioui* of tlio Initimriilitu' 
Conreption of ll)e VinHu Mary, ibnui^hont tbo Koniisb rimn b. 
lioi* tlie Momoin»« lies Tn'voux, for ilic yvar 17(>l^ art. \x>vii, 
p. 514. i>ut tin* Dominicans ciKsltnalolv* ilriiy that ibr obli^oiitoti 
oT tliiH law fxtt'Hfls to (licm, and perhit^t in ninifitaintng tboir an< 
I*lent ilocirino, tboii^'h tvitli mom modesty and nrouniitpcction 
ilian ilioy forjonrly di^iiivcroil in llus dobntc. And when wu 
I'oimider that tliis dmUniie of tludrH luu^ novel brrn oiprcH^y 
cinidrnmnd by any pr»j«*, and that tboy jux‘ not in fbo b’^Ht imi- 
b'>i('d, nor ovon criiMui'd, for rofiiHing to i clohraU* tlu* 
ubovo.-mcnUom^d, it appoam evidontiv, Irom >dl this, that 
terms ol tbo papal inlut are t(> W un<b*raimwt witli ceruuii reslritv 
tioris, uml interpreted in a mild and iiididgont ; and timt 

tiir '.jiiHi ot* t)ki^ 4'ilict is not c«mtrarv to the umor ol* the furmt*r 
m rlKdiiuiu of tlie ]ioiiU||n on Uiis Soe LnininduN IVitnniim 

{a tirihimjx naim* ai>»oamHl by Urn HMilmr Muratmi) Dc Ingeuitf- 
ntrij MoilvniUoiii' iu Ueli^onb Nogoiio^ ]». 
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nourable to tlic Rumau pontiff, who boasts of a cknt. 
divine right to decide all religions controvereiea, 
and pretends to a degree of inspiration that places 
him oeyond the possibility of ciTing, wc leave to 
the consideration of Utose wlto have his glory at 
heart. 

XLIX. The controversies with tlio Mystics nuietipun, 
were now renewed, and that sect, which in f«M'>«cr" 
times enjoyed sucli a high degree of reputation occaiHtAneti 
aud uuthoiTty, was treated with the |rii«*or 

severity, and involved in the deepest distress MoIIum. 
towaiH^ the conclusion of thU century. This un- 
happy change in their aflairs was priiicipaliy oc«^a* 

Hionod hy the faTiaticUni and iinprinlence of Mi* 
chad do Molinos, a Spanish who rirside.d 

at lionie, a/id the fume of whose ardent piety and 
4levoiion procured him a coiiHiderable number of 
disciples of both 8C^C8« A hook published nl 
llotric in the year KiSl, by this occlcsiasliii, under 
the title of Tho Spiritual Guido, alarmed the 
doctors of the church [4J. This book contained, 
hesiilos the usual precepts and institutions of 
Mystic theology, several notions relating to a spi. 
ritual and conteinplat'vc life, that seemed to revive 


[/<] Thi<; hiwkt which rom[>uAi'i{ in umi 

IVir (he fijvt time, in the year n>75, waa lioo^mreil wiili 
(he nppioiK&ticfii ami c*uc<muunmof msiny einineiit utid reapectaMo 

I( waa puUi^hrd in llaliaii in sererBl ptacea, aikI 
At Hi UiiRie, in tGHl. tl wfiA aft«rvvarda trAiiHlated 

into i*'ren<1i, Uutch, ainl lyatiii, and tbrouirli aev'ei'al 

e<iitiana in Fi^c^, luily> iind Holland. The Latin trannlKtloii, 
which iK^ar^ t)io title of M»nuflurti(» Spiritual in, was publishMl 
at Hallo, in the yt*ar 1687, in Svo. by Frank. Tliore ia another 
work of Moliiioe oompoaed in Uio fihibc fipirit, nonrerning 
tha <laity i^lehratlon ot tJic cotnmiimoii, whirh wna con* 
demnod. Sec tho Recuci) do diverMta Piecua conreniani )e 
et \f» on Molinue, Sontimcu« c( fl(*a 

Dirndplis, puUUhod in 8v«». lU Air>’«Uirdatn. in the year 
In which tlie rentier will 6nd a I'rt'iich tninaUtioii of ilui Spirituui 
Gui<(e, to|io(h^i with a colWi’iion of on varhvus auhj^H (t, 
wriitcn hyMoUiio^* 
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CENT, tho pernicious and infernal errors of the Beg- 

xvd. jiards, and open a door to all sorts of dissolution 
I'AUT " licentiousness. Tlie principles of Moliinw, 

have been veiy differently interpreted by 
his fnends and enemies, amount to this: “ That 
the whole of religion consists in the perfect calm 
and tranquillity of a mind removed from all 
external and finite things, and centered in God, 
and in such a pure love of the Supreme Being, 
as is independimt on all prospect of interest or 
reward j’V or to express the doctrine of this' 
Mystic in other words, “ Tho soul, in the pur. 
suit of the supreme goo<l, must retire from tho 
n'ports and gratifications of sense, and, in ge¬ 
neral, from alt corporeal ohjects, and, imposing 
silence upon all the m« > ions of the understanding 
and will, must be ufmrhed ' in the Deity.” 
H. mcc the denomination of (Juietisfs was given 
to tho followers of Molinos j though that of 
Mystics, w'hit;h was their vulgar title, m'hs more 
applicable, and expressed uoth more pvo]iriety 
their fanatical system. For the doctrine of Mo- 
liuos had no otlier circumstance of novelty attend¬ 
ing it than the singular and unusual timns In* 
employed in uidbldiiig.his notions, and the ingc. 
nuity lie <liscovered in digesting what the aru’iciit 
Mystics had thrown out in the most confused 
and incohemit jatgou into something that looked 
like a system. The Jesuits, and other zealous 
votaries of Rome, soon perceived that tlie sys- 
tern of Molinos was a tacit censure of the Romish 
<‘lmrch, os having depaited from the spirit of 
tnie religion, by placing the essence of piety 
in external works, and in tlie performance of a 
certain round of rites and ceremonies.- But the 
warmest opponent Molinos met with was from 
tlu' Fi'encb ambassador {^t] at Rome, who raised a 


[i] Curdioat D'Eireeft. 
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most violent persecution against him. Thi.s made 
many imagine, that it was not tl)e thcologii'ul 
system of Molinos alone that had inflamed the 
resentment of that minister, but that some consi¬ 
derations of a political nature had been h]en<Icd 
with this famous controveitsy, and that the Spa¬ 
nish Mystic had opposed the designs and neg(». 
tiations of the French roonarcli at the <U)nTt of 
Rome. However that may have heen, Molinos, 
unable lo rt'sisl the storm, and abandoned by 
/those from whom he chioily expe<'U^d siicconr, 
yielded to it in the year KiS.*), when notwith¬ 
standing the tiumher, rank, and credit of his 
friends at Rome, and the parlienlar marks of fa- 
vouv he had received fi'om the Roman pontiff [i], 
lie >vas oast into prison. Two years after tliin 
he was obliged to renounce, in a public manner, 
Uio cn-ors of wliieh he was ac<5nsc<l, and this 
solemn recantation wofu followed by n sontenco 
of potpeUial imiirisonment-, fi’om which he was, 
:n an odvaneea ago, delivenid by death, in the 
year 1()‘)6 [/]. The candid and impartial will ho 
obliged to iicknowiedge, that the opinions and 
expressions of this .uilhusiast were jic-ididiously 
misrepresented and perverted hy tho Jesuits anil 
Olliers, whoso interest it waa that lie should be 
iMit out of the M"ay, and excluded from every thing 
hut ejintcmplatinn and repose; and-it is inosi 
cirtAiin, tliat his doctrine was charged with eon- 
scjnences which lie neither approved nor even 
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P] Innwent XX. 

pi Hk wan bom in tbi* diocese Sara^^ossa, iit the year 1G27; 
see l»bHoth. Janseniite, 4410. For nn arrount of tliiH coutru- 
versy, see the Nniratire of ihc I'tweeclinffB in the ControviTsy 
cniKM'rniug Quietism, 'which iit subjoined to the (icnimn tnuiKla* 
tion of Tiurtif't's Travels—As also Aniol<ii Historis KetW et 
Ilicretic. tom. iii. c. xvii. p. 176.—.fatyeri Hisr. Ecrles. et iVilit. 
fiwttuli x»U. Dec* n. i». p. 26.—D'A^enli'e, t'ollortio .{m- 
dicionuii iiovk Unorihus, torn. ii'i. p. it. p. wlicrc iiuty 
be »ecii the papal cilicia relating to this roblruvcrsy. 
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CKVT. Jii»prehendcd. But, on the other hand, it must 
also be confessed that the system of MoUnos was 
tHiI r I chargeable with tlic greatest part of the reproaiches 
that are jastly thrown upon the Mystics, and fa¬ 
voured inucli the illusions and follies of those fana¬ 
tics, who would make the crude visions of their 
disordered fancies pass for Divine revelations 
VoWovven L. It would have been truly surprising had a 
of juoiiii» sysl(!m <if piety, that was so adapted to eetluec tin? 
indolent mirnl, to captivate the warm iimigimi- 
liori, and to melt the tender heart, been destitute 
of votaries and followers. But this was by no 
incuTis the case. In Italy, Spain, France, and the 
Netlierlands, Molinos had a considerable nuit)ber 
of disfiplos, and iweidcs the reasons wo have now 
hinted, another circiin -tanco must have contri¬ 
buted much to inuHipl/ his votaries ; for, in all 
parts of tlu! lloinish doinitiion, there wore ninn- 
IxTs of jiewnis who ha<i sense and knowledge 
enough to perceive that Ute whole of religion 
eonld not consist in extenial lites and bodily inor* 
tilicutions, but too little to direct thenjselves in 
religious niatlei's, or to substitute what was right 
iu the place of what they knew to he wrong; and 
hence it wiis nntuml enough for them to follow 
tlie first plausible guide that was olT'crod to them. 
But the church of Borne, apprehensive of tlv! 
conscipienccs of this Mystic theology, left jjo 
inelhod unemployed that could contribute to stop 
its progress j and by tlie force of promise's a'ld 
throateuiiigs, of severity and milducss, propa'ly 
applied, stilled in the birth the commotions :ind 
ehang<?s it seemed adapfed to excite. The death 
of Ahdinos contributed also to dispel the anxiety 
of the llonnslt doctors, since his disciples and 


['»] All tlint can b<- alleged in defence of Moliii<n lias been 
gniliercd togeiherby WeUinaniius, la lii» Kcclraia^it. Sicc. 

xv'i\. p. 
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followers seemed too inconsiderable to deserve any cen t. 
notice. Among these arc generally reckoned Car¬ 
dinal Petnicci, Francis de la Combe, a Bamabite 
friai', the spiritual director of Madame Gnyon 
(who shall l>e mentioned more particularly), Fran¬ 
cos Malavillc, B<!rnierc de Louvigni, and others 
of less note. These enthusiasts, as is common 
among the Mystics, differ from Molinoa in se¬ 
veral points, and ore also divided among thoin- 
selves; this diversity is, however, rather nominal 
.^than i-eal; and, if we consider the true signitiea- 
tion of the terms hy which they express their re¬ 
spective notions, we shall dnd that they all set 
out fi'orn the same prijjciplos, uinl lend to the 
same conclusions [nj. 

LI. One of the |)rinoipal patrons and pro])a- ti>c r«sc ..r 
gotoivi of Quietism in 1’i‘ance was Marie ih)uvierefl^J^"""^jj^ 
(le la Molhe Gnyon, a woman of fashion, remark- ErauUm. 
able for the goodness of her lu'art and the regu¬ 
larity of her manners, hot of an inconstant and 
unsettled temper, and subject to be drawn away 
1)V the seduction of a warm and unbridled faiiey. 

'J’iiis feniale apostle, of Mysticism derived all her 
ideas of religion fnnn the fecliuga of her own 
heart [y], and described its nature to oUiers ae- 


XVil. 
SliCT. If. 
VAItT I. 



The wriiings of Ojcm? fanalir^ suv omjmoj*aJt*4 rihI sltai*|tly 
hy Coli>iiiai m iIh' (jiiietisti* ]\r 

lias 6iiV>}o*tuoti to IiH jRiatHiiuvU^), \\, 

St'o rIho (loiL Thuolo^in* 

tWspy p. HOi. k Poit^t H MyslicfNimi, ptihliHhvil at 

Svo. I7i>8, 

[o] Mntlanwj (Iriyon wotc Jwa* ou-n lito ami Kpiriiiiol advvn- 
hi Fr^nrlif amt nulili<h4*(1 tiiriu in tin; yrar 1720. Her 
wriLira's, which uIjouikI wiih chihllsii and njneu- 

have Wn traaskt^trl into Gcroian. llor priric()Vil \nv- 
ilm tion was La l»iikk* do iMaci. (tuyon. ar4H*-<ioB Kxjflu'ationet t^t 
JvotWiiofiy ()ii! n^aiilont la V'ln int<*ri«>Mro. Hiin lUhti* whh 
AmmratruTK tvlniiii? to the hiildeu or iHU rna! won puhliNliMt 
iti tho yesir 1715, at Aui<«t«ntani, tiiMior the namo of in 

tivcftiy voIuineA in Hvo. whiob ^>un<laiUly Uiacover tlic Icrulc*' 
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corrling as she felt it herself j a manner of pro- 
(Hwliijg of all others the most uncertain and delu¬ 
sive. And, accordingly, her religious ReritimeiitH 
made a great noise in the year I 687 , and gave 
oiTericc to many. Hcneie, after they had been 
actwately and attentively exanuned by several 
men of eininoiil jdety and learning, they were 
at lengtli prononnetid erroneotxs and unsound, 
u«nl, in the year KiJ)/', were professedly confuUid 
by the celebrated IJossuet. This gave rise to ji 
controversy of still greater moTnent, between tbe 
jn elatc bust mentione»l, and Francis Salignae do 
Feiielon, urclibisho|) of Cambray, whose sublime 
virlue and superixn* genius were beheld with vene- 
rati(»Ti in all the exnintries of Europe. Of these 
two disputants, who, in j ant of eloquence, were 
avowedly without eithei superiors or equals in 
h’ranee, tin* latter seemed dis])osed to favour the 
religioiLs sysUnn of Madame (iuyon. For when 
Jlossiiet desired his appr<»lialioii of the book lie 
liiul composed, in answer to the sentiments of 
that female Mystie, Fenelon not only refused it, 
but openly decinn'd that this ]>ious woman bad 
Im'i’u treated with great partiality and injusticic, 
and tliat the wmsiires of her adversary mtix* nn- 
inerih-d suid groundless. Nor did the warm ima¬ 
gination of this amiable prelate pennit him to 
sto]) lu're, where tlie di<dates of pnnlciice oiiglit 
to have set bounds to bis zeal; foi‘, in the year 
1 ^(>7, he published a book f/>], in which be adopt¬ 
ed several of the Umets of Madame Guyon, and 
more esjK.*<rially that favourite doctrine of the 
Mystics, which t«*aehes, that the love of the Su¬ 
preme Being must l>c pure and disinterested; 


iinfttf I nation nm] fthnllow jiatp^n^nt of thi^ fi^ranle Myi^lic.-^Sec 
n fiii'iiitu* arconnt of Int in tlie of Mod. de Maintruoji, 

lorn. i. toin. ii. \k ib. 47. 49. 51. 

[/^ I Tliiti book wisentiUcd, Explication Hna Maxini'^ dr.s SuiuU 
CUV m Vif It Imn boon Iranj^lntod into Latin. 
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that \», exempt from all vice's of interest and all 
liope of reward [ 9 ]. This doi’tJ'inc Ft‘F»elon ex- 
jdained witli a jiathotic elgquenw*, and confinned 
it hy the authorily of many of the miist eminent 
and pious among the Roniislj doctoi-s. llossuet, 
whose leading passion was umidtion, and who he- 
held with anxiety the rising fame and eminent 
talents of Fenelon us an obslmde to his ghny, was 
highly exasperated hy this opposition, and left no 
nn^thod unemployed which ailihce and jealousy 
uould suggest to mollify a rival whom illustrious 
merit had rendered so formidable. For this pur¬ 
pose, he threw himself at the feet of Lewis XIV. 
implored the succours of the liomun ponlilF, and 
by his irnportimitTes and stnilagcms ohlairied, 
at length, the eondomnution of Fi'nelon’s laioh. 
This ♦unidemnalion m'us pi’onouin'ed in tlio year 
hy Innocent XII. who, in u puhlie. brief, 
declared that l>ook unsound in general, and 
branded with more peenliar marks of ilisappro- 
hution twonty-three pro|M)sifions, specified by the 
Congregation, that had been appointed to eximiiiie 
it. The book, however, >vas (condemned alone, 
n ilhoul any mention of tlic author; and the eon- 
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&!] Tills Ufwlrine of tlie My>«tics Ihw thus fui* a founria- 
tin It in anil philosophy, that tlin moral of tJjc 

Doity are*) in themselvi*.'!, intriiMicaliy aniiablp; niul tliullli' ir i‘X' 
CtilJcnce IK as much atlapted to raciro our and love, tA tho 

experit'nce of Uteit boneficctit in promoting our wn]| btniig 
in to inti am e our gratitude. The I'lror, thereforr, of the My^^tirs 
lay ill dieir drawing extinvagant concloBicms fr<i^ a right priinnptiv 
and in their rfquiritig in their folloHcrF^ apeqretind ulistnictiun and 
Aq)aniti<m of ideas winch arc indmately councetf il, iind, ax it were* 
blend e<l togelheri nuch as fell city and perffTtiou; for I ho light hew 
two iu*e inKepAT^blc in fact, yet ibo Mystics, from a laritastic pre¬ 
tension Co disintcrcHtednoM, would sepnrsitetliem, riglitor wrongs 
and turned tln*ir whole attention to tbt* Utter. In their \iews aho 
of the Supreme Being, tliey orerbmketi the importint relntioiiH la? 
bears to un ba benefactor and re warder; relations that gave rist* 
to noble sentimonta and important dtitiea, wl conRued their viows 
to his supreuic beauty, eicelleDCe, and pi^ection. 
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CENT. <luct of FcTielon on tins occasion was very rC- 
markable. Ho doclarod publicly his entire ac- 
KM.i. II. in ^|,(v sentence by which his book had 

been condemned, and not only read that sentence 
to his people in the pulpit at Cambray, hnt 
<'xhortcd them to respect and obey the papal 
decree Thi.s step was diJferently interpreted 
liy dilFerent persons, according to their notions of 
tliis great man, or their respective ways of think¬ 
ing. Some considered it as an instance of true 
magnanimity, as the mark of a meek and gentle 
spii-it, that prelernjd the pea<e of the church to 
(tvery private view of iiilei*e.sl or glory. Otlicrs, 
Jc.s.s charitahle, looked upon this submissive eon> 
duel as ignoble and pusillanimous, as denoting 
inimiG^stly a want of intcgpty, inasmuch as it 
siip[>osed, that the prelate in -•iiostion condemned 
with his lips what in hi:^ heart ho helieved U) ho 
true. ()nc thing, indeed, seems g(‘nerally agreed 
on, ami that is, that Fonolon persisted, to the 
end of his days, in the scnliinonts which, in ohe- 
dienco to the order of the pope, he retracted and 
condcmncil in a puldic manner, 
ur-yrere, Lll. llcsidcs tlu'sc ooutrovei’sies, which dc- 
wl'i'ariii llieir impmlajice chiefly from the influence 

«mi Bur^ and reputation of the disputants, and thus became 
ju’oductivo of great tumults and divisions in the 
church, there w(*r(? others c.xcited hy stweral in¬ 
novators, whose )u*w and singular opinions wero 
followed with troubles, though of a less raomen- 


fr] All ampliT ainl iin|iaru)il account of tliis controverny has 
boon by (lu u Bencilictifie, in bin HLs« 

toire do rfbjifise ilv livr. v. tom. i. p. 485—523.—Ram- 

Kny, in bin Life of bVnrIon, wTitten in Frcuch» and publinbod at 
tli(‘ Ilogur) in the yt^r ] ia )esM impartial; but is iieviTtboloMS 
irortliy of cotistjUinl on this subject. Sec Voltaire, Siet'lo 
dt‘ [..ouis XIV. tom. 5i. jv SOI—I1ic public nets and edicts rol:^ 
tin(t to iliirt controvciNy have been collected by Du PIcssis Ar- 
geiitre, in his CollccUo JudidonuD de Korn Erroribus, tom. iiK 
p« ii. pi lU2. 
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tou8 and permanent natare- Such was the strange cpm'. 
doctrine of Isaac la Peyrero, who, in two small 
ti-eatises, published in the year 10.05, maintained, 
that it is the origin of the Jewinh nation, and not 
of the human race, that we find recorded in the 
hooks of Moses, and that our globe was inhabited 
hy many nations before J\dain, M’lmni be eonsi- 
derod as the father of the Jews. Though Pej j’c’re 
was a Protestant when he publislu'd this opinion, 
yet the doctors of the lloinish 4‘hm'di looked 
upon themselves as obliged to punisli an enor 
tliat seemed to strike at tlu‘ foundalion of all He- 
vealcd Iteligion ; and therefon*, in the year JfiiOfi, 
liiul Ijim seized at Brussels, nncl cast into piivon; 
where, to escape the thuno'-, lie piiblii-ly lenounci-d 
bis erroneous sysleiu, and to make a full expiation 
for it, embraced the popish religion [&]. 

1’hoinas M'hilc, kiiow'n at dillerenl time'^, and 
in dill'erent countries, by the nanu's of Albius, 

Angius, Caudidus, Dlaiichi [/], nhieh h(‘asvuuuMl 
successively, made a eoiisid«*vable figun*, about 
the middle of this centmv, in England, Portugal, 

Eranee, and the Netberhnnls, by the nunil«‘r and 
sublilty of his pliilosophiea! pi'odueti<mv; but lie 
also incuned the displeasure of niiiiiy of the 
doijtors of his communion, on siecoiinl of tin* 
no>elty and singularity of his opinions, lie was 
niidouhtedly u man of genius and penetru'ion; 
hut being a passionate admirer of the Peripatetic 


[s} Cnylp^ Dirtiouary at tho nUMlr IVyiuet—Ariiolth Unt. 
E<c)p«i. ct torn. iri. p. 70«—publinliPtl De 
}u Monnoye, tom. i>. p. 40. 

diT CO tliesa donoiuiDationR Meio Maine to trup 
name, wliirb wa» ^\hlU•. linf) mno nan a pc^ulmi l^vtMiute of 
^iir Koiielm Di^hy) and mentions him tvitii singular venciation 
in Win philofiopbi(al wiitinpN* See more of tliH tii \V ikhIh 

Atheiiio Oxon. id e<lit. vo1. iL p. C66« and ia the Ua^rpidi* Brit, 
aitido Gianni, vol. iv. p« 
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CENT. j>!»ilo8ophy, he ventured to employ it in the ex- 
plication of sonic of the peculiar doctrines of the 

i^iti ” itoniisli clnu’clu This bold attempt led him im- 
perceptibly out of the beaten road of popery, 
opened to liim new views of things, ana made 
him adopt notions that had never been heard of 
in the church of Rome; and hence his books 
were prohiliited and condemned in several places, 
oikI particularly at Home by the Congregation of 
tlie liuh'x. Tins innovator is said to have dieddu 
England, his native country, and to have left a 
sect heiiind lihri that embmeed his doctrine, but, 
in process of time, fell inU) oblivion [«]. 

Ilis peculiarities, however, were nothing in 
comparison with the romantic notions of Joseph 
Fniin'is Horn, a Milanese knight, eminent for his 
knowledge of cliemistr) and physic; hut who, 
at the same lime, appears to have hecu rather a 
madman than a heretic. The fancies broached 
hy this man, concennng the Virgin Mary, tlio 
lloly Ghost, the crc<-tion of a new celestial 
kingdom, of which he himself was to he tltj 
founder, and the downtui of the iloman pontiff, 
arc so extravagant, childish, and absurd, that no 
sober porhon i-an view them in any other light 
than as the crude reveries of a disordered brain. 
Resides, the eonduet of this fanatic, in several 
places, discovered the greatest vanity and levity, 
attended with that spirit of imposture that U 
UMially visible in ijuucks and mountebanks; and, 
indeed, in the whole of his behaviour, he seemed 
destitiile of si*nse, integrity, and prudence. The 
inqiiisitoi’s had spread their snares for liorri, but 
ho luckily e.Ncaped them, and wandered up and 
down through a great part of Europe, giving him- 

Bnyle's Diettonnry at die article Anglue.—Baillet, 
Vie lie Des ('sites, tom. ii. p. 245. 
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»e]f out for another Esculapins, and pretending cent. 
to 1)6 initiated into the most profound mysteries 
of chemical science. But in the year l(i72, he i. 
imprudently fell iuto tlie clutches of the Roman ^ 
pontiff, who pronounced against him a sentence of 
perpetual imprisonment [wj. 

The last innovator we shall hero mention is 
Coelestinc Sfondratl, who, having formed tlio 
design of terminating the disputes concerning 
j)i-edestination, by new explitsitions of that doo 
trine, wrote a l>ook upon tliat knotty subject, 
which threw into combustion, in the year l(»Ub, 
a considerable piwt of the Itomish church ^ since 
it was, in some things, agreenhle to none of the 
contending parties, and ii(‘ither satisfied entirely 
the Jesuits nor their adversarii^s. Five French 
bishops, of groat cTcdit at the court of Rome, 
accused the author, notwithstanding the liigh 
rank of curdinul, to whit^h he had been raised 
on account of his extensive looiiiing, of various 
errors, and more espi'cially of Imving departed 
from the sentiments and doctrine of Augustine. 

^’his accusation was brought before Innocent 
\ll. in the 3 ’ear Itilffi, but the contest it seemed 
adapted to excite was nijit in the hud. The 
pontilf appeased, or rather |>ut off, tho French 
prelates, with a fair promise that he would appoint 
a eoiigregation to examine the cardinal’s d<rctriiie, 
and tlien jwonounce sentenee .accordingly; but ho 
forgot his promise, imitated the prudent condiu;t 
of Ids prcui-'cessors on like occasions, and did not 
venture to give a final decision to this intricate 
and knotty controversy [.r]. 

[«?] 'Hiere in a very interMtnig article in-B^yle's I^ionaty 
rolHtinc' U> Horrid in whicK aU tiio. of tliat 

110. ailed luaii are curiously rulaUiL . Si*« also Aroold, loc. cit 

111. c, xvili, p. 19H. 

I1ii» book* wliirh at Itom^ in 4to. in the 

year I09B, ia entitled, NmIur PfrUos^naumiix (JiwMitutux*^ 

VOX- V. U 



TAe Hiatory of the Romieh Church. 

CENT. LIII. There was .scarcely any change intro- 
duced into the ritnal of the Romish church during 
PAnr i! centuiy, if we except an edict of Urban VIll. 

for diminishing the number of holidays, which 
csnoniw- '^as issucd out in the year 1643 fy]; we shall 
tion*. therefore (joncludc this account with a list of the 
saints ad<led to the Kalondur by the Roman pon- 
titf during the period now before us. 

In the yoiu* 1G()1, Clement VlIl. raised to that 
spiritual dignity Raymond of Pennafort, the la- 
nious compiler of the Decretals j in 1008, Frun(,^cs 
I*outiani, a Benedictine nun; and, in lOlO, the 
eminent and illtustrions Charles Boiromeo, bishop 
of Milan, so justly cHilehrated for hU exenndary 
[>i<>ty, and almost unparalleled Uberality and bc- 
neliecnc<‘. 

Gregory XV. confen d, in the year lfi2‘-i, the 
honour of saintship on Theresia, a native of Avila 
in Spain, and a nun of the Carmelite order. 

Urbini VIII. in the year eonfeiTcd the 

same gho-slly honours on Philip NtTi, the founder 
of (he order etititlinl. Fathers of the; Oratory, in 


Ttio Letters of tlic Krcnch wIUj tlie arisvvf^r <»r t.lm Uo- 

innn nre to ha foiiiiil in Uii {.'ollrctio 

Judirlorum tio Novh Krrnnl>itH. ton)»iiup. \u p. 394*« nnd 
AI(!xanti<T*H *r)u*ot<^ka I)o)«inat4Cd ot Moralls, p» 8?7. The 

Lottrn of f.lie l>isho|M nn* rpiiurkalilo in thin reKpoct, tliHt tliey 
ronUin simrp uiiituatlvei'Muim the JetmiU and tlielr <lls- 

cipliiu*. Tlic express in tlio Ktrongest ttieir 

akhoirencD of llie doctrinn of phll<M<»pliirnl sin, which has reii* 
dered the Jesnita no ile^en'cdly lufamous* and their detestation 
of the inethfxlfl of props^catin^ Chrurtmnity employed by tho iids- 
sioiioi'ic^ of that onier in ('hiiia. Nay, to express tboir svinvioa 
to doctrine of Sfotuiruti, they say, tiuit his opinions arc still 
inoi'o erroneous and pernicious tfian even those of tlni MoHuietta. 
'J'bo doctrine of tbU curdinal lias hecu accurately ropreseiUed and 
compared with that of Augustin hy the IcarotH) Bosnagr, iu his 
lli^tDiro do I'Egllsis Hvr. xii. c« iii. sect* si. p» 7IS. 

'^ho bull isKued out by Urban VIII* for diminislmig the 
number uf the holidays celebrated in tho church of Uoiue, luuy 
ho seen in tlie Nouvolle Bibliotheque, tom* xv* p. 86. 
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Italy; on Ignatius Loyola, tho paront of tlie 
Jesuits; anti on his oliicf disciple Francis Xavier, 
the Jesuitical A^sUc of the Indians. 

Alexander Vll. canonized, in tho year l(i58, 
Thomas de Villanova, a Spanish monk, of tlie 
tn-d<*r of St. Augustin; and, in Francis de 
Sales, bishop of Geneva. 

Clenjciit X. added to this ghostly list, in the 
year Pedro de Alcantara, a Franciscan 

monk; and Maria Mngdidena Bactii, a Florentine 
imn of tlic Carmelite ortlcrj and, in the year 
Ifiyi, Hose, an American Virgin, of tho third 
ttrder of Dtnniiiio, and Lewis Ucrti’nnd, a DomU 
nicim mtmk. 

Under the pontificate of Innocent XU. saint- 
whip was eonferreil upon ( Aijctan of Vicenza, a re- 
gular clci’h of thc4*nlcrt)f'rheuUns, for wliom that 
honour had been designed twenty years heloro, by 
Clement X. wlio died at the time tln» carionizution 
Wits to have been performed; John of Leon, a 
lievmit of St. Augnstin; Pasclinl Baylonios, a 
Francif can monk of the kingcbmi of Arrugon; 
and John 4le Dteu, a Pewtuguese, jmd one of llio 
order of the Tlrelhven of Hosjiitality, all of whom 
liail lo'cn n)arke4l for a place in Ibc Kah-ndur, by 
Alexander VIIT. w«*re solemnly canonized, in the 
year Ifi')!, by Innocent XU [cj. 
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[z"] TFm Dijilottias o( tlio potkfif&> relative to all oanoni- 
innv in JtHtiiH Foutaniiicis'*; Convlitrituiu- 

Tim, qiias sum ini «di<lRnini in noiciuiii ('ainmizotionn 

<«nrt<'torHm, p. ^60. publisliod in folio nt Uonio, in tin* ypor 
17:1^9. An tlicy rontiiiu tbe particular T«*u*<uns wliivh ocrahioripd 
the pIcvBtimj Ilf llicjiu pifiiiona to a place in iho Katc/jilar. anil 
tho ppciilinr kind of Tucrit on wlrirh esuh of liiPMe ^hontly pro¬ 
mo lion 9 Wfifi foundcil, tl>Ry ofiisr ^Hiiidant matter for ivURCtloit 
Mt] remnire to & puliriott<t mdei. Nor would it be lal»uur ill 
employed to inquiro, without .pivjudicc or partiality, into tho 
jiiNtir^s piety* and truth of what tlie popea allyge ia 
Diplomn't, on thf^ retimna iifi]uriti|^ tl»cm to coufzr aaiuiisblp on 
till* pemoort therein inentioheti. « 
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CHAPTER II. 


TJie History of the Greek and Orumtcd ChnrcJtes. 


CT'.NT. I. The liisloiy of the Greek and Ensfem 

faithfully and accurately coinposed, 
I'AiiT I. would, no douht, furnish us with a variety of 
^ entertaining and useful records^ hut the events 
'iiicsiittpoid^^'d happen, luid the transactions that are curried 
111 * (Jr«,‘fc on in these distant regions, are very rarely trans- 
‘■ inif.ted to us genuino and iincorniptod. Hie 
spirit of religious party, and the )iious frauds it 
often engenders, want of pmper information, and 
undistingnislnrig crednl'y, have introduced a 
fdndous niixtnre into th^iecounts we have of the 


state of lint (Jliristian religion in the I'^ast; and 
tliis ootisidcralion has ciigagcsl ns to treat in a 
iiiori^ concise manner than would otherwise have 


hc(ui expedient, tliis particular branch of ceclesius* 
tical history. 

The Greek church, whose vvrolchcd situation 
was mentioncil in the liislory of the preceding 
century, coutiiujcd, during the present one, in 
the same deplorable stale of ign(*ranco and det^ay, 
(lestitiite of tli<^ means of acquiring or jiromoting 
solid and useful knowledge. This account is, 
however, to Imi considered as taken from a general 
view of that church; for several of its members 
may be alleged iis exceptions from this general 
chamcterofignonince, superstition, and corruption. 
Among that multitude of Greeks who travel into 
Sicily, Venice, Rome, England, Holland, and 
Germany, or carry on trade in their own counlry, 
or fdl honourable and important posts in the i^uiirt 
of the Turkish emperor, there arc undoubtedly 
several who arc exempt from this r<?proacli of ‘ 
igaurance and sttipidity, of superstition and pro. 
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fligapy, and \vl(o make a figum by tholi* 0 })ulcil(‘e ckn i; 
and credit [^?:]. I3ut iiolliiiig can be more rooted 
and invincible than tho avemon the Greeks in 
general discover to the Latin or Romish chnrch ; 
an aversion which neither promises nor threaten- 
ings, artifice nor violence, have been able to 
oomjucr, or even to temper or diminish, and 
wiiioli has «'ontinued inflexible and unrelenting 
amidst tlie most zealous cflbrts of tlie Uonum 
jioiitiffs, and tho vations means employed by 
llicir niirnerotis mis8i<muries to gain ov(‘r this 
people to their communion and jurisdiction [h], 

[//] 1 bavo \iH\ (0 thi'M* n*iniirki^ hy iiw o{ 

Ali*Y»nil(*r llt^tlatliiiH, ami \vIm» hik^ tilings in tin* in 

n liirh lut lain tlamu Thort* {•ottill 4*\tarit a book puliIUlicd 

in Laliu by tliin aulbor> in i\w yt^v 171U 'I'Uv 

Stutt* of I lie (ireok (loirHi, in uliicli ha Umowh out tlic bitn*rc'<l 
r**|»roHrlirii M[Mni ^ev(*^ul aiitliui> ofcuiiianu morii ami Inivtiin^) 
wbo lian: pviMi atToiintH of flint dm roll, aiol maintainii tluit Iiin 
hiothreii of tlio (<r<*ok coiiiuitiimor art* much more |noio<, it*nrnt*d, 
ww't and opulonl, than they arc commonly anppoNi r] tr> b(^ 

Instead of envying tin* (invIvH iJic merit tnd fdicity wliidi lliiH 
paiuyyrixt hu|>|iohoh diem [nn^sosMal of, Wi* Mfia'idy winh tiumi 
much greater de^rcen of both. But wo observe, nt tho «ai»o 
time, that, from the very ncrouni^ given by lIclIatliiiK, it would 
bo cany to prove that Uic utatc of the (ircoks iti not a ^vhit b<*ltei* 
fliuii it U generally Mip|KMu<i to l»r; though it may be trmntrd, 
ifiHt tiu* same igiiomcu'C, anper^titioii, Hud immorality, Ho not 
uhouiid alike in all places* nor among nil per^oiw. Su* vvliat wo 
luLvn rcinorked on tnia aubfcct iu tliu m'Couiita wc have given of 
tlio l^aHtcm c hurch durit^^ tius Hi%Weiuli century* 

77ie JcKuit Tarillori ha^ given an ample velafion of 
111 onerous iniKKionM in tlreecc amt the other p.^viners nf the Otto- 
mau ciupiro, and of the prownt atato of iiiew misAiuna, in IiU 
letter to Honlehartraine* em VEtat present des Mieaioii!; des 
JeHuiui daiK U Cvrcce, which in pulibaljisl in the Nemvenux Me- 
moiroH dos MUsiona de la Cooipagnie (b* Jeau^, tom. i. p* 1125. 
h'or an acc^ount of the state of the IloraisK rrJigion in the Uianda 
of tho Ardnpdagn, ace the iettar of the JoBuit Xavier Fortier, in 
the Lettrea editiantee et rririaueea ^ciitca th% MtaHiotia fitratigerpa* 
rom. X. p. Thi'«o acY*onnvi arp, it in trues eomc'what pin- 

' iMHIiHhed, in order to advance tbe gloiy of tlie JeHiiits, but the 
c'xaggerationi of tbeio iui«umarteH may 1^ ea<»ily corrvelod hy tho 
xi.'counit of other fviimrf, who, in our have treated dtit 
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CENT. It, is tr»u>, indeed, tliat th<^ Latin doctors liavc 
l'oiuid*‘<l chmvl«*s in sonin of tl>e islaiuls of lltr 
Arehipelaffo •, Jmt these coii<rre«ratimis are poor 
and inconsidembh-; nor will either the. Greeks or 
their maslei's, l.lie 'I'urks, permit the Romish niis- 
sioiiariesto t'Xtend further tlndr spiritual jurisdie- 
tion. 

Tiiisioryof U. IJjider the pontificate of I’rhaii VIII. great 
Lilian* hop(w were enterlaiiie»l of soft* iiiiijr the antipiitliy 
of the (iret'ks afraiiiM. the Latin <’liuieh [ i j, and 
of engaging Ihom, and tin; tilher Chnstians of the 
J'iust, to (‘iiihraee tin* eoiinnniuou of Rome, and 


aeknoM'l.'ilge tlio su)>remary and jnrisdielioii of its 
poiitifl. 'rids w;j> t!;.- eltlef that ex<dled 

tile anihitioiis /.t‘id and einpioyed the assi<liii)ns 
Ttw iioi-i-* liihour anrl aeiivily of ' rh;m, n lio called to his 
virwi'iuie*>‘''i'hnn'e sneh 4‘eelesi::- .es jv.-. ■.-,<-)‘e most eniiiient 
<iiwi wid lor their a<‘oi.'iilii;.ine«- '.v’tl. arid Oriental 

cSirs leaniini.', an*! with i.-in;.iniainiei's, and 
.-niinij,Jis-(rJinriielers <»t the i‘ l.'iiau'it» those tiistant n'- 
piilccj. fi'ions, that they iniglit sngg. •{ the sliortest atni 
most ellV-c!ual method of hiiiiging Ihc-in and lindr 
diurehos under ilie Ronnin yoke. The wisi'st 


tirmu h til iiHtor)% Sef, al»ov€ uH 1'. Siiiiio/.'^ 

(inuler thi* tismu* ‘A !nib1io{)it>i|riu ('nlR)iRL 

Uuii. ]• <*. xxhL lilfL nut! i*s|i4*riaUy, ??4{>. w!ioro llie nmiior 
roR(u7Ri3 n n'lnurlviiliju iiti-t* wliifb ive haw moutionri! nbow 
tlio aulliorUy CVrii, \ v/., ihui amidst tin* giunu-.d 

ivhirli ilif’ (frf'olvH liavi* of ih<* Roniisli ohurcli, none curry Udn 
dislike to ^urh a hich ilcgriN? of aiitipafliy h\h\ a^4n^lnll) thuno 
very (jreoks whfi haw Rt Koine, or in t)ir othoj 

whools Hud semiiiroifK Wloiipdng to iu sjdrilipal juiiMlirlion. 

Ih Kont (RRys tiitluT Simon) Ics premiers it cner t'onnv h ii 
inediro (hi Tape ntdes I*HUn<« C<*s J^eJerins Orientmix qid vien- 
mmt che^ nous ftmdK.*nt et nhusent d(^ noliP creduUte ]M>nr 
urlieier uu hnietire et tounnenter lea luissionains 
y\\i have 8tiU more reccut and ampl^ tesdtnonrvs of die inviuriblK 
halrntl of the Grcekn foivarda die I/jtiiia, in the Preface to 
('ouell'H Account of ihe present Grct'k Cliun'lii printed at C'airi' 
leid|;e, in the year 17:^2. 

fe] See the Life of Moriims» wliich U prclixed to liU Auti- 
yuiiaw» Ecclcs. Oiieul. p. 37. 
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ol’ thcKi' eouusolloi’s advisod llic potilifF to Jay it 
down for a prciiminury in this difficult iiogolia- 
tioii, that Ihc Greek and Kastern Cliristiaiw wcro 
to bo indulged in almost every juiitil (hat liad 
Ijitlicu'to boon rcfusn<l them by tin* Romish niis- 
siiUKirios, and that no alteration was t«» bi; intro- 
(lueed cilbcr into ihoir ntiial or iUtclrino; that 
their (nuvmonies were to ho tcdevalcd, siiu-i' they 
did not eoni'crn the essene^Mtl veligion; and that 
(lieir dodrine was to b<‘ (>x)>lainod and undorstuod 
in siu'h a inaniu'r, a< might give it a near and 
striking resiMiililiince of th<' <lo<'tt'in(‘ and institu¬ 
tions of the oliureh of Rome. In dei'enn' of tliis 
nnuliod of iiroeoedinu. it n as jtidioionsly ol>s(‘rve<l, 
Dial the (rrt'ek-s W()tild be mu<-b mon' iruelable 
uod obsei|nioiis, w«Te they told by Uie mission- 
ai’ios that it wa^ j»»l. meant to «-onv«wt Uiem •, Ibut 
t hey bad iiheays i'er'P Ib iium ( atbolies In reality, 
though not in ))ro(l^■iSlon ; atid tlial the |)<p|>os had 
no intention of [>oivuadiiic Dioni ti> abandon the 
(lootrino of tlu-ir anepsiors, tail only desired that 
tliey woidd imtlei>land it in i!.-> true and gomiino 
senso. This plan gave rise !'< u variety of labo¬ 
rious prodnotioiis, in wliiob there was move U^avn- 
irig tlian probity, and nior(‘de\t<*nty than candour 
and good faith. Stieb M’eretlH* treatises published 
by !.«•(► Allutiu.s, Morinus, Clommil Galaiius, 
Lnoas llolstenius, Abraham Eehellonsis [</], ami 


[//] 'Hin liook of Lt'ii AIlatiuN, I)c Coiironlia Eorlw. Oriwit. 
vi Oct’iilvnt. in well kmm'n, ami <li*Hi!rvi»Uy looke<i u|hmj« liy tha 
imiHt IcuriRNl ineti amt»ii^ the Vrou^tant'*^ an Urn work ol* a ditiin* 
geiiuoiiH atitl insiillouK writer. Tik' Grania Odliodoifa of the 
NHiric author, which woa published at ItooKt in the year 1652, in 
‘VUfi and coutamn a couipiktiion from all the fiookn of Grecian 
doctors that well aflected to Uin church, ia Ktill ex- 

taut.—We \iavti uothing of Luca^ HoUtoiuu^ (who w'ab euperior 
tf> AllatiuH in Icaiiilcg aud mgacity) ujkiu thin auljeet, except 
two poKthuTOoiiH <iiK«crtatu)H», I)it Miniatro et FormA Sammenti 
ConfimiationiH upud which were publialied at Romo 

in tilt! year tr«ati)»e» of Mohiiii») Do PeoitOAtu^ 
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others, who pretended to demonstrate that there 
was litUc or no ditferciieo between the religion of 
tlie Greehs, Armenians, and Nestoriuns, and that 
of the church of Home, a few ceremonies ex¬ 
cepted, together with some unusual phrases and 
terms that are [Kculiar to the Christians of tlic 
East. 


The design of bringing, by artful compliances, 
the Greek and Easleni (diui’ches under the jnrisj- 
dictiou of Rome was opposed by many; but by 
iio!>o with more r<‘soIution and zeal than by ('y- 
rillus Lmair, patriarch of Conslanliiiople, a man 
of exlcnsivti Icannng and knowledge of the world, 
who had travelled through a great jiart <jf l^iiixipc, 
and was well acpiainled wiili ihe doctrine and 
discipline iHilh of the Ih'* -stanl and lloiuish 
cluirches. 'J'his prelate d«-« hired ojienly, and iii- 
«lecd with more cotirage than prudence, that lie 
had a strong propensity to the religions sentiments 
of the English and J)uleii cliurclics, and hatl con¬ 
ceived the design of rclbniiing the doctrine arnl 
ritual of the Greeks, and bringing them nearer to 
the purity and simplicity of the Gospel, This 
was sufficient to render the vcucrable palriarcli 
odious to the friends of Rome. And accordingly 
tiic Jesuits, stMumded by the credit and influence 


«*t OnliuatiomiMis nre kiioHTi to aH the Icnrncdi and rK« 

proshly to make the world hidiove that thnri^ in a Nlilkli^ 

iiniruniiity of milirntmt lietwoen Utc Greek Htid Latin t')mrc)N‘s 
on two int|H)rtajJt when, laying anidt; difTrir'riee 

that scholastic tcriUN and prculiar modHM of expr^shion may ap* 
pear Ui <ic(*a8inn« wc attomi to the meaning that-i^ annexed to 
the^o toniiR hy the ineuduTH of the two communtoriH. (falaiinri, 
in A long and hkhorious work, puhlihhed at Home in the ycai 
](i50, hall piidcavourcd to prove, that thv, Armenians (litter very 
lit lie from the LaUns^ hi tinnr religious opiuiimi^; and Ahnihimi 
Frliellends Iisa attempted to coijviiire uh in Keeej'af treaii^r^ (inid 
mere especially tn his A id mad vep*i dim w ud l]et»e<l. Jchi GamIo- 
gum Lilmnum Cluddaiconim), that all rliristiaii^ tlirougliont 
Afrira and Ah'ih liave Uit dame ?«ysteiu of doctrine that is received 
among t]jc Latina. 
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of the Fi'cncli ambassaiior, and assisted by the cent. 
troaebei'rms stfat^ema of some perfidious CJrcclvs, 
continued to perplex and |>ersccule tlic >food man 
in various ways, and at length accomplished his > ^ 

ruin ; for, by the help of false witnesses, they ob- 
taiiiod an accusation of tresisun against him •, in 
conscijuunoe of which he was put to death in tiic 
year lGd8, by the order of the emperor fe]. Ho 
was succeeded by Cyrillus, bishop of Hert'a, a 
man of a dark, uialignunt, and violent sjiint, and 
the infamous iiistniinent the Jesuits hud cliieny 
employed in bringing him to an unlimr'ly end. 

As this new patriundi declared himself ojicnly in 
favour of the Latins, the mHjuciliation of Iho 
Cin^cks with the tdiundi of Home stsjined more 
probable than ever, nay, almost certain [[J'J; but 


pf") 'rim CrmfosMion of 1'iiiUi, drawn up hy Cyrilliw Liifur, wns 
piililUlmd in llrdluiid In tiu* y**^r I(>i5; luid h aIho iiHoUi^d l>y 
Ayuiuit, ill \m MonuumriH Autl<nHiqii(*H do la Hrli^dou <lc's iinu's, 
p. Hy tljiH ronfi>v»ioin it App4*4irH ovidmiy, (Imt Cyrillus 

Yiail H '^troriLOT inclination tuwartU tlu* dortriiin of tins Ileforiiiod 
Uiau to thnt whUdi wa#* couiiouidy nwivod Hitiunf? tlie 
iiivcks. Nor was lie, l»y uiiy iiitiiiiM. i)I-idV4!€t4*d towards the 
lAitliorans hiuni In; addruxu'd srveral k*Uon» to tin* Swodinli 
di^r^ry almnt tliin timo» and saliritod tlndr fricitdHMp, ih a|pp('ai‘4 
from tim li*arned Arkenholl^V Met)iom*i« th )u INdno ('JihmImio, 
tnni. i. p. IHti. tom* ii« Append* p« IIH*—Aymou Iiuh puMislii'il 
in ihe work already iticn^<Kiod» p. 1—tweiuy-JiOvou loUom 
of this iratriarcli to tin* clerfry of (Sonnt'Hf and to other dortorn of 
the UHViruK'd church, in whidi hw ridigioun HcntimrnfH ore Ktill 
iDiirt* plainly diHCOveivd* Him life*, transact* aiHl deplorahln 
fare, luavc hoen i‘en>rdect hy 'I'honja^ iimidi, a lenrned diernc of 
thp5 KrigliHh church, in hi» Nwratio dc Vita, StudiiM, (ieslU, cl 
\[artyrio Cyrilli LucurM, which h Uie thiol article of hit* Miscel¬ 
lanea, pithllsimd atl/ondon, in Svo« in the year H»8U ; om al»t> l»y 
iu luH Analect. HieitoiicQ-Thuolo^. Appeudte. di^aert. 
viii. p. 5.10* and hy uiher audiora tnentioned hy Tuhriciui in Ids 
liildintlict a finoca, voJ. x. p. 409. 

f f] Sec Elw Vtxelii Defennio Exere. de ErrloMA (JiwA 
p. lot), whm* we find the lettera of tlie Kormtn poidilf IJiban 
Vlll. to (.'yrilhw ot fkrea, in which he IcmiU with Hpplauhc 
til La new paulaidij lor Uaviiig been tubtfumeiiul la \^A• 
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CF.NT. dismal fate of this unworthy prelate dispelled 
:ill of a sudden the pleasing hopes and the anxious 
J('Hr.s with which Rome and its adversaries heheltl 
tin; fi])jiroach of this important event. The same 
violctit dtiatli that had comduded the days of CJy- 
rillus Lucar puj-sned his siux^essor, in whose plac^^ 
1‘iirtlienins, a zealous opposer of thc^ doctrine and 
atiihilioiis pretensions of Rome, was raised to the 
]mtiiuvehal digtiity. AfUu- this perioil, the Roiimn 
p<i!it.iffs desisted fnHii their nttenipts u}ion the 
Greek (dmrclt, no favour.ilde o)»portimity being 
oll'ered eilhtu’ of deposirig its palriarelis, or guin- 
tng tiiein over to the Romish eoiiiinniiion. 

WliPlUcr or III. Nofwilhslatiding these nnsuerwshd at- 
JnWniw "* hnnpts of tht* Roman pontilfs to n’cluce the (ireek 
clmre.h under their (Itmut on, many allege, mid 
more <’s|»e{'iallv the Rof(»ni.edciergvcnmplain, that 

()l Unit rliliroh lias hcon rnuinlcstly 
io.nii.iion <.„rnij>l(‘tl hy llie einissaiies of Koine. It is sii))- 
irinwufihe nosfil, thut 111 hilov limes, Die mtnnfireMce ot th(‘ 
x'Vench umhassjuhirs at the I’orf, and the per¬ 
suasive sophistry of the .lesnits, have made such 
irre.sistiMe imjiressjoris on the iivariec and igno¬ 
rance of the fm-ck bishops, nliose povi'rty is 
gn'at, that they have disparted, in sevi^ral points, 
from the religious system of their ancestors, and 
have adopted, among other errors of the Romish 
church, the moiislrons and unnatural doctrine of 
Ti'ansuhstiuitiulioii. This change U said to 
have been more especially brought ahmit in the 
famous council, which was assembled, in the yem’ 


nif.liinf' from amonir tlie Greclis tJif poniirious erron* of Cyrilliis 
l.m-ar. uml wannly cxljnrts iiiiu to (l<^>ose all tLc (5rpck palri- 
iiri-liM hiiH liislMips dint are not fuvournlilo to the J.atiii ehuvcii. 
Tlii‘«c oxIiortuditiiM are aeiiindMl 1»y flattwinp promisex, ami, pai- 
MniUilv, liy Hii ast-unuMV of prob'clioii ami miwour Irom tin* kiiiy 
of Spnni. ('yrilliiK of Ikircn ditsi in the romniunioii of tlio Ui>- 
ilnirt-li. Stsi Urn. Hilnrit Nol. ail I’ljit Cyjirii ('luoit. 
i;ct'lc^i.L• tirwea.-. J>. 4 70. 
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at JonisaleoQ, by Dositheus, llie patriarch cknt. 
of that <'ily Without eii 1 f*riii;; into an ox- 

ainination of the truth and i*qn»ty t)f this rharge 
broiif^lit against the Greek bislio|> 8 , m’c shall otdy 
ol)s»*rve that it wns the contr<iv(M-sy hetu'een tlie 
Ibninm Catholics and Protestants in I'Vsmcc that 
lirst gave rise to it. The latter, and more t'spe- 
oiaiJy John Claude, so justly eclehruted fin’ his 
extensive learning and iiiasUn'Iy elo»|uence, iiiain- 
tained, that many of the doctrines of the Ihnnish 
cimndi, and more particularly that of IVansiih- 
stajitiation, were of a modern daU‘, and had nirver 
been heard of before tlio nitdh eenlciry. The 
Homan Callmlic^, on tin* contrary, uifli Arnancl 
111 tln’ir head, aftirtned, iJial lhe iloctrine of Homo 
coiu-erning tlie eucharist^ and tin-real conversion 
of the bread and wine inb> the body and hhaal ol' 
Cdirist in that holy ordinatice, had been recoivi'd 
by Christians in all ages of the clmrcli [Al. To 
strengthen their cause finlher by uulboril.ies, 
that tlu'y imagined would have no small iidht* 
en«*(‘ upon their adversiiries, they voiiturod to 
assert that this doi^riiu* w:is adopted hy all the 
J-'iistern Cliristians, a.id particularly hy llic (Jrcek 
clmrchca [t]. 

f>Sc(*, for nn arcoiint of tliis rniiiiril, Aymon, Mornolrps 

Autticjnti<jtjp» cif! Ib ilcs Grt-cs, t»in. i. ]). ^<13_Cislo-i ii 

Cupcri E()Utol.T, {i. -tOi. 407.—Sw, more llio jiiili- 

('.iiius and Itmrnpd olMerviilioiis i>( Itasn^o on ih<> fninsn>'ii«ii8 of 
iliis rimncii, iti iiis liiKtoiro d<> la UoH^ioii ll.Tiiimt-i-*, 

poi'iod iv. p. i. r. xxxii. p. t-.V.*. and Cowi-H's Aicoutk of Uii; pro- 
MCiit Slate of llio (in-iik tlhiirrli, book 5. chap. v. p. ];ki. 

C-^t" [Aj It was to pi-ovo thin M«»it gTouuitlp>o) sisH<-ruon, that 
till' luniAiiB Nicnir pii>>li»hc<[ liU artful book, Do la lVi']ictuite do 
lu ['oi, in the year lUO-t, which was amtwered willi a viclorioiu 
I'oi'oi! of evidpiiw hy the Icflrnod Clautle. 

[r3 Th<‘ nunirx and {trodurtiona of the priuripal writers that 
appealed in this coiiimvcray may hi! fouml in tlie llihliothern 
Cii'u'ca of l aiirieiuH, vol. x. p. iti. and iu Uio litariu;<l I'fufl * 
])isKert»iii> ((iiiir. Lutlov. T.oi{eiii Opu» Eudiariaticuui, pulilislicU 
at TuUiujtcU; in ilicyuai' 171A. 
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CKNT. This bold assertion ro<fuirod striking and aii- 
thoiitu; testimonies to give it any degree of credit. 
j'Aitr I.' Aecoixlirtgly, the ambjis.sa<lor of Franco, residing 
at Constantinople, received orders from ins coui t 
to concur with the Jesuits, and to leave no me¬ 
thods unemployed in j»rocuring certitieates from 
the Greek clergy to conllrtn this assertion. On 
the other hand, the English and Dutch ambassa- 
di>rs, pei*suathHl that no such doctrine was really 
proti'ssed in the (iroek church, procured also the 
testimonies ofseveml ecclesiastics, in order to lake 
frotn the Roman Cutliolie disputants tliis pretext; 
which, iiTlcr all, wits of no great consctiueneo, as 
it did not alTect the mcrita of tlm eaus(% The 
ivsiill, Imu'cvcr, <»ftliis scruthjy, was favourable lo 
tlie Uotnisli doctors, wh(»se -goiits in foreign ]>arts 
proeunal a more nuiiarruus list of testiint)ni('s than 
their adversitrii's eotild prothute. The I’l-olestniits 
invalidated these testimonies, by jiroving fully 
that many of them wore obtained hy bribery frmn 
the indigent Giveks, whose deplorable ytoverly 
made thorn sacritico truth to lucre ; oikI that a 
great number of thetii were drawn by artifice 
from ignorant priests, tvboin the Jesuits deceived, 
by disguising the dtJclrines of Home in such a 
muniHT its to give tiican a Grecian air, and mak(^ 
them rtisemhlc the religious system of the Eastern 
churches [/■ ]. (iranling all this to be true, it 
may nevertheless l»e justly qtjestiotjcd, whether 
the admission of eerLtia doctrines in the (Jrcek 
church that resembled the crroi's of popery is 

rit*ns hhore r! 1 other liijrfories^ the n^aJer will do \ve]\ 
to ciHwiilt (’owellH Accoimt of the Aviate of the (iroek 

C'lMirtli, Rrf. p. aitd rIho hook i. chap. v. p. ar thh oiatior 
tv umlly at CoiitiUiUiiiopIo when diix scN*nc of fraud nnd hri- 
hrry \\-,\n t an 'iod on. and wan nn eye wUnr^ oi' tln^ triHulious art'i 
and |H*r 1 hlulu^ pi'Actim employmi hy the dcKUtU to uboiin from 
the (iHv k prir.‘sis lllol)k^ (cstmioincs in favour of ihc doctrine 
uJ iIjo Larin oi UomKIi church. 
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to be datetl from the period now before usj and cknt. 
wlioever examines this controversy with a spirit 
of irnpartialily, accompanied with a eom))ctent 
knowledge of the histoiy of the religious dodrine 
of the Greek chunihes, will perltaps find that a 
certain vague and obiM;ure notion, similar to the 
lloinish doctrine of Traiisubstantialion, lins been 
received during many ages by several of these 
churches} though, intliese latter times, they may 
have learnt from the Romish missionaries the 
po}HHh manner of expressing this monstrous and 
nuacoounlahle tenet {/j* 

IV. Of those independent Greek churches, ti" Hin. 
which are governed by llx'ir own laws, and 
ni>t subject to the jurisdiction of the palriorch of 
l\)iistantinoplo, there is none l)ut the church 
cslublished in Russia that can furnish any matter 
Cor an ecclesiastical historian} the rest arc sunk 
ill the most deplorable ignorance and barbarity 
that can possibly imagined. About the year 
JfifiO, a cerinin sect, wliicli assumed the name of 
Ishraniki, i. e. the Multitude of the Eloctt, but 
were culled by their uilveixarics RoskolnikI, or 
the Seditious I’action, arose in Russia, and excited 
consiiierablc tumults and commotions in that 
kingdom [>«]. Tlio reasons that this wet alleges 
ill defonee of its separation from the Russian 
church, are not as yet known with any (legre<‘ of 
^•el’taillf.y ; nor have we any saltsfjiclory or accu¬ 
rate account of its doctrines and institutions [nj J 

The leanieU I.a Croze, wlio rstiwot be of any 

])r<ipeMxity lo favour the cau.so of Ilouto ni ^^pncml* or tiint of tiie 

in pnxtirolar, was of opiinoo tlmt tho (in*ekH huil 
loo^ in pot)He^<iou of iUe foolb^ riortrliu* 4if Ti HnstiliKUnitialiun. 

Wet* (Tinliprti Coppri 44. 48. hi, fi5. 

pprhopH are the same pmous of u*liom the Inamed 
CMiiclin »>pcalc», under the of Sterowerzi, in Urn ac¬ 

count of m» Vovfi^e into Siberia, tom. iv. p. 4<4* 

9^ cftlle<t by otlM*r outlton tlic a^et of 

tim Uorskoiuiki. According to tlic account of Voltaire, who 
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CRNT. we only know in general, that its members affert 
an oxtraoi’diiiai’y air of piety and devotion, and 


.SBCT. rr. 


PAHT I.* oomplainof the coiTuntions introdm^ed into the an¬ 
cient religion of the Kusaians, partly l»y the negli- 
g«‘nce, and partly by the ambit ion, of the episcopal 
onler ^o]. On the other hand, great pains were 
Uikeii to coiupior the ol)stinacy of this factious 
se*it; ai^uinerit's j>romia<‘s, Ihreatenijjgs, dragooii- 
Itigs, tlicuiithurity of synods and councils, seconded 


protonds ut liavo <}rawii th^ matoniv]^ of hits Ilistor)^ of tlir 
HiHir ICrnpiri^ und4*r IVtcr I. from authooUr rocords funtisljod liy 
till* i*oijrt of ]Vt4*rNbuiy» tliifl inadfi icn first in 

till* tHvIftli ci'iitory. *i1m moiiilH^r^ of it aU<*p*. in of 

tVioir Kiipanitloni tlm comiiHion*** Iim . in iloi*trliK* mid dWcdplim** 
tliHl liiivtt Wmi introdm*r<k into the iimMinu rhun li. Tlioy pro* 
fi^HH n rigorous /oa) lor the ot Holy Srriptnrt*. wliirli tfo^y 

do not nml4*rstnii<I; ami iha iramjKMiltifiii of a h'm^rlf* word in n 
nuw nditiou of the Uimiau Bihh*, ilioi^h tlim Vraub]>i»HltM»ri waa 
iimdi* to correct an iincoiiih jdiniMi tu the tran^Liliim coininonly 
n*i*rivnd, threw them into the comhiHtinn and toiuidu 

They will not allow a prii*st U> adniinintcr bupiUiu after liavtng 
ta<$tefi s|)riiCHotjs liipior; and In tliiK, perhaps, they do not nmUH, 
Miico it wM known that the Jtii'Mian |>ri«*sU Mddoin toiicli ihu 
flank witiiioit driiikin:; diH*p. Hwy hold, that there is no snhor- 
dination nf rank, no {superior or iiifenor niuon^^ die faithhd : tliiit 
a (lu'Hfian may Kill himnelf for llio love of Christ ; that Hulie- 
Injidi must Ik> hut twice pronouiired; and that it is a great hIii 
to repeat it thrice; and that n priest mu^t never give a Idessmg 
Imt witli tlire,» fingeri, 'llioy are n*gnlar, even to unjiterity? in 
their inannera; hut they have vlwaya refused to admit Chrin- 
lia!is of other denoniinaliouM intti their relitdoiH ns'^emldies, tfiey 
have heeri siLspectial ol roiniintting in tlioui various alioininatioiH, 
which ought not to he holiereil without the strongest dotuoustni- 
live proof, 'fhey are Hivnsed. for example, of killing a cliild In 
tlie^e aH8(‘mh1ii*9« and of drinkiiig ita hloml, itnd of lascivioiu com- 
mei'ce in its m<r*t irregular fonns* 

[oj Sec Bergius, Ue Statu KeoJesim Keligioniit Moactoirirm, 
sect. xi. cap. viL p. 69, wf. a. cap. xvi. p, ‘218.—.Append. ?n0, 
—lleiiiecjiiH*^ Account of die Cireek Church, written in (ier- 
innn, p. 30.—ilaven's Iter IluaHicuia*—Some iloclorH roiijccture, 
tliHt these lahmiiiki, or Knskolnikit are a hmnch dejwrendiNl from 
the aiinent HogoniiSians, of wlioin we hnv« already g^veu soiuf^ 
ai'Ctnml. ivni. ali. p. ii« chap. v. 'oect. ii. 
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by raebs and gl]>bots; in a woiii, all the methods cent. 
that artifice or barbarity could surest were prac- 
tised to bring back these w^ditious heretics into 
the l>osom of the church. But the effect of those 
violent measures by no means answered the 
ex|)ectations of the Hussion government; tliey 
exasperated, instead of reclaiming, these schisma¬ 
tics, who retired into the woods and deserts, and, 
as it often hap|>ens, were rendered more fierc<^ 
and dosixn'ab' hy tin; calamities and sulferings in 
winch tiiey were involved. From the time that 
I’oler the Great ascend<'d the throne of Russia, 
and made such remarkable changes in the form 
and administration lM>th of its civil and ecclesias¬ 
tical gi)vcrnm<’nt, this faction has been treated 
with inttre humanity and mildness; l>ut it is 
alleged, that those mild proceedings have hy no 
int'ans hoided the schism ; and that, on the con- 
truly, the Rtiskoliukl have gained strength, and 
arc bccorno still more obstinate since the period 
now mentioned. 

V. It will not be inipro]>cr hen^ to give some The cimnn# 
nccoimt of this reformation of tinr church of!J)J^"‘’^ 
Russia, that u’as owing to the active /cal anduu»<'i«a 
wisdom of Peter I. for Unmgh this intereBting^',^“[;','j|'’ 
event lu'bmgs to tlie history of the ftdlowing 
ceiitury, yet the scheme, hy which it was hi ought 
aliont, was laid towards the conclusion of that now 
bi’fiirc IIS. This gix*at pnneo made no chiuigc in 
the articles of faith received among the Russians, 
and whicJi contain the doctrine of tlic (ireck 
church. But he took the utmost pains to have 
this doctrine ex}ilainod in a manner conformahle 
to the dictates of right reason and th«‘ spirit of the 
Gospel; and he used the most eflcetnal methods 
to destroy, on the one hand, the influence of that 
hideous superstition that sat brooding over the 
whole nation; and, on the other, to dispel the 
ignorance of tlie clergy, which was incredible, and 
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t;EKT. that of the people, which would have surpassed it, 
had that l>ec« possible. These were great and 
arduous uiulerUikmgs; and the refommlion, to 
I \vhi(di they pointo<l, was such as seemed to retjuire 
whoh; ages to octromplish and bring to any tuler* 
able degi'ce of perfection. To accelerate the 
execution of this glorious plan, Peter I. became a 
/(talous {U'otcclor and patron of arts and scieiices. 
Mo encotiragiMl, by various instances of inunih- 
ecnce, men of learning an<l genius to settle in his 
dominions. He reformed the schools that were 
sunk in ignoraiice and barbarism, and erectc<l new 
Keniinari<*s of Jeaming. I le cndeavourcjl to cx<'ite 
in liis siil)jects a desire of oniei^lng from their 
ignornneo and hrulality, and taste for knowlejlgo 
ami the useful arts. And, fo crown all these 
iiohle attempts, he extinguished llie infernal 
spirit of pers«‘cution ; ul>olish<*d the penal laws 
agiunst tliosif that dilfcrcd merely in religious 
opirtion from the establislual church ; utuI graiiU'd 
to Christians of all denominations lilx'riy of eon- 
s(rienee, and the privilege of peiTm'niing divine 
woi>>hip in the manner jireserilHMl by their re- 
sp4‘ctive litnrgitw and institutions. Tliia liberty, 
however, \vas modified in sneli a prudent manner, 
as to restrain ami defeat any attempts that might 
be ma(l(‘ by the Latins to promote the interests 
of jtopery in Uussia, or to extend tlie jurisdudion 
of’the Uomuii pontiff beyond the chujiels of that 
communion that were tolerated by law. For, 
though Uoman CalholKW were allowed places for 
the celehi”ati<»n of divine worship, yet tlie Jesuits 
were not pennitfed to exorcise the functions of 
missionaries or public teoclici's in llussia, and a 
parLteular <‘harge wa.s given to the council, to 
wliich belonged tlu* cognizance of ecclesiastical 
affairs, to use their utmost care and vigilance to 
prevent the propagation of Romish tenets ninung 
llic people. 
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Besridpa all this, a notable change was now in* cent. 
troduced into the manner of governing the church. 

The Hjdendid dignity of patriarchs, which ap- 
]»roiiclu*d too near the lustre and pi-crogsiUvcs of 
majesty, not to be olfensive to the emperor and 
bfii-tlionsome to the people, was suppressed, or 
ratlier assumed, by this spirited princse, ^ ho dc- 
olaiv'd himself the supreme pontiff and head of the 
Kjisshui church [//]. The functions of this high 
ami important office were iulvusted with a coumtil 
assembled at Betersburg, which was called thO 
Ihdy Synod, and in which one of the arclibishops, 
the most dislingnishod by Ida integrity and prii- 
diMico, Wits appointed as president. 7''liis honour* 
able office was filled by the famous Stephen 
.lavorsci, who composed a luliorious work, in tbo 
Russian language, against heresy [//]. The other 
orders of the clergy «wilinuiMl in their respectivn 
rank and offices: but both their revenues and 
their authority were considerably diminished. It 
was resolved at first, in this general reformation, 
to abolish all monasteries and convents, as pvejii* 
dicial to the tannmunity, and unfriendly to popii* 

[//] Tliia aocount is not (htIioiis cnlirel}' ncrurato. Jit'. 

KCHjiiH to in^iinijAtP lliftt IVtor AgKume<l not only tlicf 
niidionry Uut at^o the offu'c ami title of jiatriftrcti or ttujnDifio 
jKriitiff, and lu*u(l of tlie cliur(!]o T)ii>v liotvevoiv wiv uoc iho 
i'iisf; ho retaiuod the pow<?r without the titlo, may bo sruju 
U\ tii<* oath that every memf^r of the Nyuod he liml CAtahlUhcd 
tviis obli^ufl to tftko» whou ho nrsifl lo that offiro. Jt 

was ill rotiHequcncc of liis autharity^ a»s oiiiporor, fhat ho flainiotl 
nn nbsolulG authority in the riiuroh, and not from any [;h<»sfly 
oh:irHvt<«r or donoiiunation. Tlje oath now iiionitonori niu thun: 

] Mwear aud promm to lie a faithful ond oln*dh*nt RnlijiiC’t und 
to )jiy tiw and ualura) ^ovm'i^i and to tliB au^'ust huc- 
<VKRorH it Ahnli pl<*aso him ti> appoint, iu ronMeqijiuiod of the 
iiMlrMpuialdi* power ha liait to Uie jiiir<*i*aNioii ui the rrotvri. 

I acknovvlcd^^e him as the aupremo jildj^e of thn nnriluui col'* 

SiiO Voltaire'ii Iii*»Loiro do fEinpira de Kuinie Huue 
Pierre le (rrauih torn. i. p. 17t. 

[q] Le (juien« OrienM Chmluuiui, tom* i. p. 
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liitioTi; but this resoluliou wiis not put in pxj'rn- 
tion ; on tbo Contrary, thccn>j»crnj'lnin«*lf ci'<-ftrfl 
ft jnaguifioeiit nioniMcry in lionour of Alcxaiiiii-r 
Newsky, wlionrllii! Uussians place in the list oi' 
their heroes [r]. 

VI. A small body of tin; Monophysifes in Asia 
abandoned, for some time, the doetriiie atul in- 
stitalions of tlunr ancestors, iuul enihraced 1 li>- 


cornmiinion of Koine'. This slop was entirely 
owinjf to the siij';,n*slioiis an«I iiitrijiues of a perxt>M 
named Aiuln'w Aehipan, who had been edii- 
enli'il at Rome, where lie imhihed the ]>rineipli-• 
of popi'iy, and liavin^ olitained tlii' title iiiid 
diirnily of patriarch from tin* Roman pontilV, a*-- 
siinicHl the denomiiialioii of I-'iiutins WiV ['.v {. 
After the death of lltl pr<?t(‘ride<l patriareh, 
unolher usurper, whose . me was IVli*r, asjiired 
after the same <Umiily, and, tsikin" the title of ly;- 
nufius WV. phu-ed himself iij the palriaielial 
ehair; but tin* lawful patriarch of tint si'el had 
cretlit eiioii.ffh with the Tur?<s to jtroenre tln^ <le. 
jiosilion and lianisbment of this pi-otender; and 
thus the small congreeration wbicli aekriow!e(l!j;e<l 
his jurisdiction was cntiri'ly dispersed [i'’]. 'flic 
Afrii^an .Monopliysiies, and more espeeially the 
Copts, iiotwitlistimdinglliat poverty and ignoraiiee 


T1k»'‘c’ wIio an* lvUi^ I'iiliev ihe DauiJi or <i.T- 

innti miU find intoresUng uiu*CilntoK ivlatin^ 

tlim* 4 iu l]nvi*n'N Jtor 

fi] I'Vom llin ftrti*i'R*h iTiitiiry duw'inmrch, hH iIjo paliifirtlK 
of t}jo }ut«* falvNl fh(! naim* td* I^riutni^. and ihaf 

for no <uiu*r nntMin than lo that the*v aiv llw liiu'ni 
of Ipiatins, who w»< hlHf»o|) iif Autioidi hi tin* rentiiry. iind 
of roiHncjiiiWi* the huvfni ]vitriarr}is of Antioric A 
kii(hn*t*!4 flu* Mi-imis vliief of llie Mavon!t4*s. who «U(> vlultn 
lo tin* sann* dh'iiifv, toiis'iinh* the namr of 1Vt4«r; for Su Pi*t(«r i«« 
I'aiilfn hiivn u'ovorrKHl the ^diiindi of Ajuionh finton* Ipuilitis. 

Jn. SiiiiOM. AsM4*}nnntii IVihliotli. ^)rlf*nfn]iN ( hniMnitim;. 
Vatirnn. foin. h. p. IHV. ami l>it?»ort, do Moiioj)li\>iii<. 
ui. p. Oi. 
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whicJi exposed them to the so(tuclioi>s of snpliistrv cesT. 
and gain, stood linn in their ]»rinejplo8, and made 
an olistiiiiHe resistanec to the promises, j)rest*uls, 
and utloinpts, employed by the papal inissionorit-s 
to bring tliern nndor the Uomaii yoke.—With re¬ 
spect to lh<‘ Ahyssinians, wo have incrilioned al- 
rendy, in its proper place, the rtwolnlion by whieli 
they delivered themselves iVmn that tyvannieal 
yoke, and re...n(netl the liherly they Imd so iniprii. 
d(‘nUy roMoiimx'd. It is pr<iper, however, 1(* tuk<‘ 
notiw. liertMtf the zeal discoveroil by the Lut.lie. 
rails, in their iUtonipts to di.spel the ignurunoe and 
siipi'rstilion of lids people, and to bring them to 
the knowledgt' (»f a purer religion, and a more 
rational woi'sliip. If. was wif.li this pious design 
that tlie learned Ilevling, 4»f Lnher% imdevtook u 
voyagi- into I'dhiopia in tin- y<’nr Ki't t; where he 
resided many vein’s, and ac^piiroil snrli a dlslin- 
guisheii pli«;(‘ in the favtmv and esteem of the 
(‘Uiperor, that, he wa.s hououretl with (he high and 
imporlaiit ollice nf prini<‘ minister «)f tliat mighty 
4'mpii'e. in tins eminent station ho gave many 
insluiiei's of his z»'al both for tin! inter<*sls <»f r4’- 
ligioii and the jmhli4; g4»4»d; after which ho set, 

4)n( I’or I'hn'oja*, hut .i4’V4t arrived lln're, nor is it 
known in what manner, or by what aC4ddonl, he 
ended jjis 4lays 

Sev4'ra! years aff(*r this, I'h’nest, fluke, ijf Siix(-- 
(iollia, surnuincd the I’ions, 4»n aeciminl of his emi¬ 
nent sanetity and virtim, f4)riii4‘<l tin! resolution ob 
making a new attempt to s)>n!Sul tim knowhnige 
oflhe (lospel, in its purity aini simjzlifiily, annnig 
tlif ignorant aiifl superstitious A()ys>-iniuns. This 
di'.-ign wius f*«rined hy the connsfds ami siigg«'sti4jns 
(if the famous Ludolpli, and was to have been 
executed by the ministry of abbot (iregory, an 

('«] viTv lili' of Heylint; ««'»'• («'niimi 

Izy IJr. Mitlinito m ll.ill, in I7'i4 .—.‘'oi'al«> Moitoii t.’iiuiina 

l.iii'i'iim. fom. i- I'. 


<> 
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CKNT. Ab)wsjniarj, who had resided for some time in Kn- 
rope [tw]. The unhappy fate of this missionary, 
i-AfiT i! perished in a shipwiHick In the year Ifij?, did 
» - j Tint, totally distXJuragc the prince from pursuinp: 

his purpose; for, in tlie year l6(iS, he entrusted 
tlie same pious and iinpoilunt commission with 
John Michael Wansleb, a native of J^rfiirt, to 
whom ho ^ve the wisest orders, and whom he 
charged particularly to leave no means unemploy¬ 
ed that might (tontrihute to give the Ahyssinlan 
nation a favourable opinion of the Germans, as it 
Wiis U[K)n this basis alone that the succ(‘ss of the 
present enterprise could be built. Wanslcb, 
however, whose virtue was by no moans equal to 
his abilities, instead of continuing his journey to 
Abyssinia, remained severe’ yeai’s in Kgypt. On 
his return from thence inl-i Knrope, lie began to 
entertain uneasy apprehensions of the account tliat 
would naturally be demanded both of his t'ondur't, 
and of the manner in which ho liad employed tlic 
.sums of money he rc<M3ivcd for Ills Abyssinian ex¬ 
pedition. These appreluuisiuns rendered him de¬ 
sperate, because they were attended with a cim- 
seiousness of guilt. Hence, instead of retiiniing 
into Germany, he went directly to Koine, where, 
in the year IGG 7 , he embraced, at least in oulwanl 
profession, the doctrine of that church, and en¬ 
tered into the IJoininic'an order [x]. Thus the 
pious designs of the best of princes failed in the 
* execution. To them, however, we are indebted • 
tiir the great light that been thrown by the 


See Ludnlphi Proeiniiiui ftd Comm, in Hist* ^tiiiop. p. 
VilA Jobi Liidolphii p« 68. 

[[i*] For an account ot* this inconstant and w^oitliinsR, but 
Wrnrd man, aea Loho, Voya|te d'Abysa. tom. i. p. 196. *2:^7. 
28H. 246_C>T)rian, Catalog. MSS. BibUotb. y. (il. 

Kiu. Ilmuiudot, Pn^. a<l llistor. Patriard». Atetand.-^lulmrd 
and Scriptor. Ordin. Pnadic. tom. ii. p. 693. Sea like 

lame aulhon> UiitorU EcclciUa Alexaiulniur. 
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Icaiiied arid Ial»oi'i()U8 Ludulph ou tho history, ciiiNT. 
doctrine, literature, and maiiiicrB of the Abywi- 
nians, which before this period were but very 8U- 
perdciallv known in Europe. 

VII. I'he state of the Christians in Armenia »tat* 
underwent a coTisiderahIo change soon after tbe®f‘'«Ar. 
commencement of this century, in consequence"’''*^ 
of the incursions of Abbas the Great, king of 
Persia, into that province. This prince laid waste 
itli timt pail «)f Armenia tiiat lay contiguous to his 
dominions, and ordered tho inhabitants to retire 
into Persia. These devastations were liesigncd to 
prevent tho Turks from approaching to his fron¬ 
tier} for the Eastern monarchs, instead of erect. 


lug fortified towns on the borders of thi'ir re. 
sjieolivc kingdoms, as is done by the European 
princes, laid waste their bordei's upon tho ap- 
jiroiich of ihe enemy, that, by thus cutting off tho 
inc4ios of their suhsistoinx*, their progress might 
he citherciUin'lysUipped, or oonsulci’ably retarded. 


in this general emigration, the more opulent and 
better sort of tlic Armenians removed to Ispahan, 
tlie capital of Persia, where the generous monarch 
granted tlieni a iK'autiful suburb for tlicir resi¬ 
dence, with the free exercise of their religion, 
under the jurisdiction of u bishop or patriarch. 
Under tho reign of this magnanimous prince, wlio 
chorislied his people with a paternal tenderness, 
these liapjiy exiles enjoyed the sweets of liberty 
and abundance *, but after his death the scene 
changed, and they were involved 'in ixilaniities 
of various kinds The storm of jwrsecutioii 
that arose U]ton them shook their constancy; 
many of them apostatized to the Mahometan re¬ 
ligion, BO that it was justly to he re.-iriHl that this 
branch of tho Arininiaii church would gradually 


perish. On the other hand, tho state of religion 


[■.V] SfB Chardin. Voyimcff cn Poiw, tom. it. |). iO(>.~-GfthrH)i 
<iu Chinon, KouvtsUci Kebtiou* <lu Levuit, p. 206. 
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in that cliurch derived considerable advantages 
from Iho settlement of a prodigious number of 
Armenians in different parts of J’jurope for the 
j)iir))OSCB of commerce. These merchants, who 
had fixed Ihcir residence, during this century, at 
London, Amsterdam, Marsoincs, and Venice [r], 
were not unmindful of the irderost of reiigioii in 
their native country. And their situation fur¬ 
nished them with favourable opportunities of cxerj.- 
ing their zeal in this good csiuso, and part icularly of 
supplying their Asiatic bnllireit with Armenian 
transliitiotis of the Holy Scripturesi, and of other 
lltcoJogical books, from the ttiropeau presses, 
especially fi'om those of England and }lo)Iund. 
These pious ancl instructive productions being 
dispersed untong the Ann niaiis, w}i»> liv(‘d under 
till* Pemaii and Turki-h goY«Tnni(‘)ils, eontri- 
buted, no doubt, to preserve that illilerale and 
superstitious ]><H>|>fe Irotn falling into the must 
consnmmate'aiid dejdoralde ignonmee. 

VIII. The divisions that reignt'd among the 
Ncstorians in the preceding century still subsisted; 
and all the methods that had beoii eiiiployed to 
lieal them ]»roved lutlicrlo ineffoetua). Some of 
the Neslorian bislmps discov4Tcd a propmsily to 
accomtnodah? matters with the church of Koine. 
Kliaa IT. hisliop of Jhisul, sent two private em¬ 
bassies to the Pojie, in llu? veal's 11)07 and Itilo, 
to solital his friendshipj and, in the letter he ad- 
tiressod upon that oi'eusion to Paul IV. declared 


[f] Tor an acroiint nf tin* Ai-mc-ninn'^ wtio spltle*! at Mar- 
tin' tliry took €;iro to Luvi* printed iit iltut 

rity for tho hm* ol tlipir Wthreu in foivitra jmrtk, IHchiini 
Mmon s Lptir<*K (.ImisicK, tonu h. p. U^7.—J'lw wainp oiithoi 
^<• 111 . iv. p. Itj0.)and llic karm'il John Juaclum .‘^clirotUT, inn 
Dissortntton prefixed 'Jlip^auruN IJujiMU'Avinpnir;p» pivo 

KK ;uTi>Mri1 of flu* .Amivniuo Uibli* tlikl uun prinlpd in llnllitHd* 
) 110 X-Mtvr nl>a l.ikoh untico <»f tlm otlipi AmiPiiiuii finolvH tliAk 
u.:»e pubUsbod ut Venire, \aou^, and Ainjit^'nlaiu, loc. dl. cap 
V. sect. \\v, p. 38. 
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his desire to bruij; about u reconciliation between ckn '-. 
tlie MestoHans and the Latin church [rr]. Elias 
111. thougli at liivt extreuicly averse to the doc. „] 
trine and institution of that church, changed his «j 
sentiments in this respect; and, iii the year iTxSy, 
addressed a letter to the congi'ogatiori !)e Propa¬ 
ganda I'ide, in whicit lie intimatc'd iiis rcadin<>ss 
to join with the chnr<di of Uome, on condition 
that the Popewouhl allow the Nostorians a place 
oi' 'puhlic worship in that city, and u'ould ahstnin 
fniin all attempts to alter the doctrine or disci, 
jdijic of that sect [AJ. 1’he Kornish doctors could 
not but perceive that a recomaliation, fininded on 
such (!ondili<)iis as these, would he attended with 
MO advanUige to tlieir clmrcli, and promised no- 
lliing that euul<l IhitU'r the ainiiilion of llicir pon- 
liir. And, aciuirdingly, we do not (ind that the 
proposal abovemciitioned w;is accepted. It does 
not upjiear that llte Neslorinns were retudved, at 
this lime, into tlio coinnnmion <»f the Homisli 
eltun-h, or that tiie bishops of Mosid wc‘re, uth’r 
this period, at all solicitouw about the friemlship or 
good-will oi' the Uomaii pontiff. The Nesloriim 
hislunis of Ornms, who successively asbume the 
name of Simeon, pr(*posed also, more than 
once [e], plans of rect>ncilinUon with the clmreli 
ol'Uumo; and, with that view, sent tliQ Iloinun 
pontiff a confession of their faith, that gave a clour 
idea of their religious tenets aud institutions. Put 
t liese pi'oposals were little attended to by the court 
of Homo, which was either owingto its'dislikeofthe 
dmjtrine of lliese N<'slonans [/i], or to that con¬ 
tempt w’Jjich their poverty and want of inHiien<5e 


[^17] 81 m. AsMMDanin Uihlioth. (h'wnU (Ipiurpt. Vau 4 *pii. 

luni. i. \K ol.'i. tmiL il. {>« tom. iii. U p* 

6] AnMnifahiii Iih'. ni. loin. lii. p. 

, rj Jij tip* Uilt* amt 

SV/j loc« CK. tom. i. p. o 3 ]. tom. ii. p. ihll, tom, 

UL i. p. 6^'?. 
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excittMl in the potitifTiji, whose ambition and avidity 
aimed at acqxiisitions of more consequence; for it 
is well known, tlmt, since the year I6l7» the bi¬ 
shops of OrmuB )mvc been in a low and declining; 
state, botli in point of opulence and credit, and 
are no longer in a c<mdition to excite Uic envy of 
litcir brethren at Mosul [c]. Tlie Romish mis¬ 
sionaries gained over, nevertlioless, to tlieir <!oin- 
niunion, a handful of Nestoriane, wlioin they form¬ 
ed into a wjngregalion or church, about the mid¬ 
dle of this centuiy. The bishops or patriarchs of 
this little Hock reside in the city of Ainida, or 
Oiarbekor, and all assume the dcnoniliiution of 
Joseph r/]- Tho Ncstoriuns, who inhabit the 
coasts oi Malabar, and arc called the Christians of 
St. Thomas, sufhTcd inriumcrahli! vexations, and 
the most griev{nia potv-cution from the Uojnish 
priests, and more e^ipcciully the Jesuits, while tlu’se 
s('itlein(*nti5 were in the hands of the Ihuingnese j 
but neither artifice norvioleneo could engage tItem 
to enihrace the communion of Rome Q/]. But 
when Cochin was taken by the Dutch in the year 
ItitxJ, and the Rortugm*so were driven out of thes<j 
quarters, tho jierseeuled Nestorians resumed their 
primitive liberty, and wore reinstated in the privi¬ 
lege of serving God without molestation, aci^oid- 
ing to their consciences. Tliese blessings they 
still cfintiiiiie to enjoy} nor we su<-h of thorn as 
entered into the cominunion of Rome disturberl 


by tho DnUdi, who are used to treat with toleration 
and indulgence all sects who live peaceably with 
those who difter from Uiem in religious opinions 
and ecreinonies [^A3*- 


[rj Pet. Stvoxz^y PrmL lul Libruni Ue Chaldsoiuia Dogma* 
films. 

[y ] Sre Li* Qmeii. Orient ChriMiamK. tom. iL p. 1078. 
r.o] La C'voze, Histoire dii Cbrittianisiun livi. v. 

p :>M. 

L^J Schou(cn> Voyage aux ludea Oric&u tom. L p. J19. •iHii, 
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CHAPTER I. 

77«.’ History of the LutJiemH C/iurch. 

1. Wb Imvo alica<ly scon f«] Oic oalanntics cent. 
and vexations iho Lutheran clmrch siiffcml from 
tlic ijcm'cuthis si>irit of the Roiiiun pontilFs, and 
t)i(? intcni]uTato zeal of the house of Austria, 
which, on many occasions, showed too great 
])ropcnsity to second their ambitious and dosjioticmo Uiunti 
measures; we shall, therefore, at present confine 
onr view to the losses it Riisluined from otherMm^piorei. 
jjtiartiTS. The cause of Lutheranism 
eonsiilonihly by the desertion of Maurice, land-br»ce cbU 
grave of Ilessc, a prince of uncommon genius und’'‘“‘“^ 
Icarnitig, win* notoidy cmbracodthe doctrine and 
iliscipline of the UefomnHl cliurch (^5], but also, in 
tin* year KiOt, remove<l the Lutheran professors 
from their places in the University of Marj)urg, 
and the doctors of that coihilmnion from the 
churches they had in his dominions. Maurice, 
afler taking this vigorous step, on account of the 
obstinsicy with wliieh the Lutheran clo'gy opposed 

[«') hi the lli'tory of Ujc Rorniiili Cliurrii.—Sec shove. 

•-S'’ L^-’J uiiwi ftiwiiys ToiitoinlH>i-, that Uit* iviileiK 

of the coiuinont ecnernDy uhc the <lononiinaii»ii of UvfoniK'H in 
ii liniiti'il M'liK-, to (lUUnKui^i the elmn-Ii of Ihigltud und the 
t'alviuiaticiil cltuicliei fivui tliose of (Ik Luthwau pcniua:iiuii< 
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his dosign, took particulai' care to have his sub- 
jeets iofitructed iu the doctrine ol’ the Helvetic 
church, and introduced into the Hessian churcltcs 
the form of public woivliip that was observed at 
Cicneva. This plan was not (’xeciitod without 
some difficulty; but it acquired a complete de- 
gmi of stability and consistence in the year Itil'i, 
when dopiilics were sent by this pritice to the sy¬ 
nod of Doit, in Holland, with exjwcss orders to 
consent, in tlie nuine of the Hessian ohnrcbcs, 1o 
all the acts that should be passed in limt assembly. 
Tho doiitiM’s of the Uofonned chund), who lived 
at this period, defended etrcnoously the tneasurcs 
iidlowed by Maurice, uud maintaltio<l, that in 
all these Imiisaclioas he observed the stricUist 
principles of equity, and di«< wered an inicorntnon 
Kpii’il of moderation. .IViitaps the do<d.ors of 
modern days may view this mutter in a dilfej-ent 
p»*int 4*f light. They will acknowledge, ]»crhups 
without hesitation, that if this iJIuslrious prince 
had been more inlhn'nctMl by tlie sentiments of 
the wisest of tlic Ihdlirmed doetoi-s, concerning 
ilie conduct we ought hi iibservc towards those 
who differ from us in religious mattci-s, and los 
by his own will and humour, he would have oi - 
dered many Hungs otherwise Ihun he actually 
did [c]. 

H. The example of the landgrave of Hesse n as 
followed, iu tho year iGll, by .John Sigismimd, 


Tlio render \vi\] find a more nmple arcomit of this mntter 
in iIjo cotl1>'ove^^iul wrilmus of the of (Jnststd hihI Darm- 

at hikI in thu year 

; am[ of wliirb Sali^ lHi*j;ely inliia Ifisl. 

Ault. (!unf(‘89. torn, u lilk \v, rap, ii. p, 7i)G, Tliost; uho ijihIhi * 
Ktiioil tlio Gcnnan iansnia^t* itiny r^msult (iartliV Hi>toi>dirr 
iWidw. voii clem Ueli^ncm in 

iii .lto. ('yprimfec Ihiierrirlit voii Kirc.hIirlK'r VVicnniy'iai'r tlcH 
ProHjfttaiitoM, p. ainl AppcmdiXi p. IGl.—ulao the Acl^ 
ptiblUhctl iu (he Viucbulili^u NachrivlHen^ a. 1719. p. io. 
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elector of Brandenburg; who also veiiouiicwl Lu- crNT. 
llieranism, and embraced llic coinnmuion of tbo 
licformcil cluircbes, though with certain rcstric- 
lions, anti without employing any acts of mere 
aiilhority to engage his subjects in the same mea¬ 
sure. For it is oliservahle, that this piinco did 
not adopt all the pcculim: doctrines of Calvinism. 

Jlo introduced, indeed, into his dominions tlio 
form of public a orsliip tiiat AViis esluhlislied at (ie- 
nova, and lie embraced the sentiments of the llc- 
fonned ehurch»«conccminglhc porscui of Christ, 
and the niannor iii M'hich ho is present in the eu- 
charist, as tliey appeared to him much more con 
ibnnubh? to reason and scripture than the doctrine 
ol'tlie Ltillicrana relating to these points. Hut, 
on the other hand, he refused to admit the Calvi- 
iiislicat dodrino of divine grace and absolute do- 
cret'H; and, on this account, neither sent deputies 
(o l|je synod of Dort, nor adojited tlie d<‘cisions 
of that famous assembly ou these intricate sul)- 
jecls.'I’his way of thinki>»g was so exactly fol¬ 
lowed hy the successor of .Sigisniund, that they ' 
never would allow the opini<m of Calvin, coucern- 
iog the divine decrees, to be considered as the 
juiMie and received doctrine of the Uerorinetl 
cbitrebos in Ibeir domitiiotis. It must be parti- 
cuiiirly niciitionecl to the lumour of tliis wi>'<^ 
pritice, that be granUHl to his subjects aj) entire 
liberty iii religious matters, and left it to their 
imrcsirained and fHte choice, wJietherthey wonid 
reniiiin in the proles.-ion of Lutheranism, or fol- 
low the oxamjdo of their Kovereign j nor di<l las 
exeludo from civil hommrs and em]iloynients, or 
from the tisuul murks of his protection and favour, 
thos<; who coiitinucd in the tsiilh of their ancestors. 

This h'tiity and irmderalioH, which .scu'ined so 
adapted to prevent jealousy uifd envy, and to sa¬ 
tisfy both jiai'tles, did iu»l however produce l))is- 
iiatural and balulary effect j uor were they suUi- 
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cii^iit to rcsti'ain witiiin the bounds of decency and 
cliarity several wami and inconsidci’atc votaries of 
Ijutlieranism. These ovcr>zcaIous persons, who 
breathed the violent spirit of an age in which 
matters of conscqnence were usually carried on 
with vehemence and rigour, looked ujioii it as 
intolerable and highly provoking,—that the Lu> 
thcrans and Calvinists should enjoy the same ho¬ 
nours and prerogatives,—that all injurious tenns 
and odious comparisons should be banished from 
religious debates,—that the controvei'tcd points in 
theology should either be entirely omitted in the 
sornions and public discourses of the clergy, oi’ 
explained with a spirit of modesty aud Christian 
charity,—that certain rites which displeased the 
Calvinists should bo totall ’ abolished,-—and that 
they who differed in opii>ions, should be obliged 
to live ill peace, concord, and the mutual cx- 
cliange of good offices. If it was unreasonable 
in them tu lie offended at injunctions of this tin- 
tiire, it was still moro so to discover their indig¬ 
nation in a manner that excited not only sharp 
and uncharitable debates, but also civil comnio- 
lions and violent tumults, that disturbed consi¬ 
derably the Iramiuillily of the state, and nourish¬ 
ed u spirit of sedition and revolt, which the labour 
of years was employed to extinguish in vain. In 
this troubled state of things, the divines of Saxony, 
and more es]»ccially those of Witteniberg, under¬ 
took to defend the Lutheran cause; but if it be 
acknowledged, on the one hand, tliat their views 
were good, and their intentions npright; it must 
be owned, on the other, that their slyic was keen 
even to a degree of licentiousness, and their zeal 
ivann lieyond all measure. And, indeed, as it 
generally happens, their want of.niodoration hurt, 
instead of promoting, the cause fn which they had 
cmhiwked; for it was in conscqucucc of their vio¬ 
lent proceedings, that the Form of Concord was 
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suppressed in tlie territories of lirandenburg, and cent. 
the 8ubjc*cto of that elcctoj’atc pruhihitod, by a so- V!”' 
Jemn edict, from studying divinity in tlie academy 
of Wittemberg 

III. It was neploAble to see two chiircljcs, 
wliicli had discovered an equal degree of pious n>a<iv ii>- 
/eal and fortitude in throwing off the despotic ,"I. 

yoke of Koine, divided among tlicinselves, and iwftn thtf 
living in distiords that were highly detrimental 
the intci’ests of religion, and the widl-lMuiig ofi'>rmwi 
society. Ilcncc sevci-al eminent divines and lead- 
ing men, both among thcLuthcruns and Calvinists, 
sought anxiously after some method of uniting tho 
two churches, tliough divided in their opinions, in 
tlie bonds of Christian charity and ecclesinstical 
coriitnunioti. A competent knowledge of hmmiu 
naliire and human passions was suflicixml to per* 
suade ihes^ wise and pacific mediators, that a per* 


r rf] llic e<1irtH of SigiJiRKiiiiI aikI hw rnlatin^ 

lids chiinf*e in the ntait* of roli^non in JiraiKli'iihuri?, Iiavt* 

(iuiOH rcpiiljlish(*<i in one coUcoiiou. tinw, tlirro 

nro mnny [>uulifl, treaUJK**<» sukI paiiipMotis which (livf hti nccttuiit 
of tluK r^^marknlilts tranHiit tiim, and of which tho roador will tw\{ 
n compirto lint in thu (reniian \vork> entitled, Um^clmhli^^on 
Nachricht^R, a. 174ri, p. a. I746| p. 8:^6. com}iArtul with Jo. 
(^tiroh Korhcri niblioUioca Tln^olopiB Syniboliew, p. HI j.—'Hio 
ivader who dcsiit^ i<i attain W A perfect acquaintances \vltl> thi^ 
rotitroversy, uiul to lie able to weigh the merits of the cannf*, hy 
having a true state of the cw before him, will do well to coji- 
t^ult Arnold! Hist. EccIoh. ct Hsret. p. if. lib* trii* c. vii. p« 9(>5. 
—C'ypvlan^ Untcrriclit ron der Vereinigiing dor Protcstniit. p. 
75. and in Appi^i^ Munum» p. S25.—Uiterhuldigcu Nachrichten, 
a. 1729, ]). a. 17:i2, p. 715*—'lltoy who aAit m l].at the 

elector's uHunato end, in changing Uio fare of reli:;!on in \i\>* thN 
mittionA, was not the proapoct of augmenting ainl extending hf4 
authority, {oiitkI th«sr opinion rather on cofijcetiire than on de¬ 
monstration ; nor do tiiey confirm tliin assertion hy testimoinea 
that are eutheient to bring full conviction. It must, however, be 
acknowledged, oo tho other hand, that tlieir conjocturea Itave 
ooitlicr an absurd nor an unprobable ispecu 
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ct:nt. f«ct iiniformily in roligious opinions wfis not jtrac- 

''“y”- ticahle, and that it would be entirely extravagant 
i^ART ti! imagine that any of these comniuuiticB could 
V ever be brought to embrace univei*j?ally, and with¬ 
out liinitati(m, the doctrines of the other. Tlicy 
made it, Ihercrore, their principal business to per- 
puadc those whose spirits were inflamed with the 
Ijeat of controversy,—that the points in debate bi‘- 
l\V(Mn» the. two churches were not (■ssontial to true 
religion j—that thefui»damentaldoclrino«ofCl»vi>- 
tiaiiily were received and proiessed in holh eom- 
inuiiions ;»iind that the dillerence of opiiiimi he- 
tween the contending parties turned either upon 
points of an al^^truseaiuliin^oinprelionsilde nahire. 
or upon niath'fs of iudrtrercju’e, width iicIMk r 
tended to nmder iiiankiii wiser nor better, aii<l In 
w))icli the interests of g<*niiiiu* piety were in no 
wise eonci'ffu’d. Those who vienved tljiugs in iliis 
point of liglit were obliged to ae.knocicdge, licit, 
tlie diversity of «»pijiicuis ()etween tlic I wo ehun-iies 
was by no means a snrticient reason lor llanr sojui- 
ration ; and that of coiiseijuenoe they were ralh'd, 
by the dictates of that go.spel which they hotli pi o- 
fossed, to live not only in the mutual exorche of 
Chrislian charity, but also to enter into the fniter- 
iial bonds of church eonnnunion. Tin* grealcst. 
]mrt of the Uefonned doelors seeiucil <iisposcd to 
a^’kiiowledgo that the errors of the Lutherans were 
not of a momentous nature, nor of u pernicious 
hMideney ; and that the fundamental doctrines <if 
(/hristlaiilty had not undergone any remarkable 
alteration in tlnitcomnmnion ; aitf^tlvus on their 
sidi* an iinportsmt step was iiintle tivwards jteiU'o 
and union between the two churches. Mut the 
greatest part of the Lutheran doctoi’s declared, that 
they eould not form a like judgment with rcsiiect- 
to the <loclrinc of the ll<?fom»od churches j they 
maintained tenaeionslythoirnportance oflhe points 
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M’hich divided the two comiminions, and afliitncd, cknt. 
that a considerable part of the coiilroversy turned 
upon the AinduincnUd principles ofa]lre]i(j;io» and 
virtue. It is not at all sunmsing that this steadi¬ 
ness and constancy of the Lutherans was brainled 
by the opposite party with the epithets of morose 
olistinaey, siijiercilious arroganw, and sueh like 
Oilious deiKuninalions. TJic Lutherans wt-re not 
beliimUhand with their adversaries in aerimniiy 
of style ; they reeriminnlod with vehemence, and 
charged tlicir awMisers with instances of niiscon- 
dtict, different in kind, but etpialiy eon<lriiinabIc'. 

'i'hey re])rouched them with having dealt disin- 
gt'iiuou.sly, l)y disguising, under ambiguous expres¬ 
sions, the real doctrine of the Ib'tbnnetl churches; 
tliey ohserved farther, that their adversaries, not- 
witlisUunling their cohsuuiinato prudence and eir- 
eiimspection, gave plain proofs, on many occasions, 

I hut their pnmensily to u.retxuiciliation between 
the two cliurenos arose from views of private inte¬ 
rest, ratlicr than from a zeal for the ])iihlie good. 

IV. Among the jtuhlic tran.sai'tion.'? relative tniXTiar*. 
tlje project of an union helwcen the Kefornu'd and 
Lutheran churches, we must not omit mentioning ciKiroiton. 
tlie utteiri))t made hy Janies I. king of (ireat Ib'i- 
tain, t(» accomplish Hiis salutary |Hirpose, in the 
year ](il5. The jMTson employed lor this end 
hy the British monarch was Peter du Moulin, 
the most eminent among tliie proteslunt doctors 
in France [f’] ; but this design was rdutber carried 
on with spirit, nor attended with success [/]. 


Kpc Tsr ilisU iW. Loitu XIIi« tom* ii* f/* 

[/j Kin^ \v)io ti'ouU Imvp alKimVoivii Ujp mun 

)in]>()rtaiit aiic) nolle At any time, to ^Iimusk a point of 

^^ruminHv or tlieoloyy, or U» ^ain a point of iiitoreHt tor IninMelf or 
liH miniorM, nejrUvferf tliU union of tl>o Lullienni ami t{i rorniHl 
rhurcheA, mImcIi In* bt^un to promote uitli bui;h an appear¬ 
ance of piety an<I aeal. 
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Another attempt of tlie same pacific nature \nts 
made in the year in the synod of Charentoii, 
in whieli an act was passed by the Reformed doc- 
tow of Uiat respectable assembly, declaring the 
Lutheran system of religion conformable with the 
spirit of true piety, and free from pernicious and 
fundamental errors. By this act, afair opportunity 
was ofFo-cd to the Lutlierans of joining with the 
ll<?formed cdnirch upon honourable terms, and of 
entering into the lumds both of civil and religious 
communion with their Culvinistical brethren [</]. 
But this candid and charitable proceeding was 
atlcndeil with very little fruit,, since few of the 
Lutherans were disposed to embrace the occasion 
that was here so freely off'red them of terminating 
the dissensions that sepa' .ited the two churclu's. 
The same year a conference was held at Lcipsie 
between the Saxou doctor's, Hoc, Lyscr, atui 
Hopfner, on the one side, and some of the most 
eminent divines of Hej«c-Cassel and Brandenburg, 
on the other j to the end that, by cxirosing witli 
fidelity and precision their respective ao(rtrines, it 
might he more easily wjen wluit the real obstacles 
were that stood in the way of the union projected 
between the two churches. Tins conference u-as 
conducted with decency and moderation, and the 
deliberatioiLs were neither disturbed by intein- 
perate zeal, nor by aproud spirit of contention and 
<lisputc ; hut that openness of heart, that mutual 
trust and contidence, wiiioh are so essential to the 
Buer^esa of all kinds of pacification, were wanting 
heiv. For though the doctors of the Reformed 
party exposed, with the utmost precision and fair¬ 
ness, the tenets of their ehai-ch, and made, more¬ 
over, many concessions, which the Lutherans 

t/7] Benoit, Hiitoire do )*Edit de NADtee, tom. li* 544*— 
Aytunut Actes doH Sy nodes Nation sut des KKlii^ KeformoeA 
do Fran<*e, kmo. li. p. 50(^^Tttigii DiMort* de Synodi Carea* 
toniensH Iu(lu1|j;entia er^ Lutlicraoos^ Lips. I7UJ| Ito. 
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themselves coaid scarcely expect ; yet the latter, cent. 
suapicioua and fearful, and always apprehet^jive 
of seiicmcs, funned by aitidce under the mask of part u! 
candour, to betray and ensnare them, did not 
dai e to acknowledge that they were satisfied with 
those explications and offers; and Uius tlie con¬ 
ference broke up, without hunng contributed in 
any respect to promote the sfUutai 7 work of 
peace [A]. To form a true idea of these padfic 
dclibcnvtions, of tlie reasons that gave rise to 
Uietn, and of the iirinci{)les by which they weix^ 
coudut^ted, it will be necessary to study the civil 
history of this interesting period with attention 
and care. 

V. Uladislaus £V. king of Poland, formed aTbewn. 
still more extensive plan of religious union than-rf||,7n*^ 
those hitherto mentioned; he proposed a i*ecou-c»»»ei. 
eiliation, not only between the Kefonned and Lu- 
thei’un churches, but also between these two com- 
niunioiiH and that of Itomc. For this purpose, he 
<)rdiu’eJ a <!onferonce to bo held at Thom, in t|u; 
year Kily?, the issue of which, as might naturally 
iisivc- been i*xpcc,tcd, was far from being favourable 
to the pr«)jc(;ted union; ftH* the persons employed 
l»y tlie three churches io heal their divishms, or at 
leii>t to calm their animosities, rotuj-nedfrom this 
conAa-ence with a. greater measure of party zeal, 
and a suiallcr portion of Christian chorit^', than 
they bad brought to it. 

Tiic conference held atCassol in the year JfiCil, 
by fho or«ier of William VI. ’ Lawlgravo of 
Hesse, between Musasus and Hoiiichius, profes- 
soi*s at Riutclen, on the side of the Lutherans, and 


[A]] Timanni (it-McIii HUtoria Sat'n et EccJcsiastica, p. u- in* 
p. 597—013. in wiucli tho setM of Mu conferesico Biro' 
pnlkliNhed^ Jo. Jatv^ri Hi?4ona.Sn!nili Doci on. iv. 

p* 4)^7* Tliiff tciuimuoy cJ* Dr. Moi4ieim> who wot liimt'f'li* 
ft Lutliunui, U singularly lionouiatilo w ih« doetot^ 

VpL. V, T 
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CENT. Oirtius and Heinsius, of the univowHy of Mar- 

xvir. pui^j on that of the informed, was attendexl wiUi 
pAur ]]. more success; and, if it did not bring 

about a perfect uniformity of opinion, it produced, 
what was much better, a spirit of Christian (cha¬ 
rity and forl>earance. For these candid doctors, 
after having diligently examined the nature, and 
weighed the importance, of the controversies that 
divtded the two churches, emlwaced each other 
with reciprocal marks of affection and estcoiri, 
and)mutually declared that their respective doc¬ 
trines were less different from eath oth(‘r t han wa*» 
gotutrally imagined; a^id that this differetici^ was 
jn)t of Bufticient moment to prevent tlieir frater¬ 
nal uniem and concord. But it happened un¬ 
luckily, tliat these moderate doctora of Hintolen 
could not infuse the sami spirit of peace and cha¬ 
rity that animated them, ado their Lutheran hre- 
Ihrcn, nor persuade them to view the difference 
of opinion, that divided the Protestant churches, 
in the same indulgent point of light in which they 
had considered thorn in the conference at Cassel. 
On the contrary, this their moderation drew upon 
them the hatr^id of almost all the Lutherans; 
and they were loaded with bitter reproa<dies in a 
multitude of pamphlets [*]• composed 

expifssly to refute their sentiments, and to cen¬ 
sure tlicir cionduot. Thepainsthatweretaken after 


fi] The writers who Iibtc given aecounfs of the coiifereiifos 
of Tiiom ntid Cmm'I are enumerated hy fingittariua, in )iis Introil. 
vi Hist Ecclesiast tom. it. p. 1604—Sec also Jm gori Histuria 
Sieculi xvii. Aecean. v. p. 6B9. and Di'cenii. vii. p. IGO. wliere 
the Acts of the conferences of Casael and Thorn are cnctart.— 
Add to these, Jo.-Alphons. TnrfetiDi NuIks Testiuin pro 
modeiato in Rehus Thcologicis Judicio, p. 170—There is an 
ample aa-ount of the conference of Casael in (he life of Musntua 
{nveii by Mullerus in his Cimbria Litoiftta, tom. ii. p. 666. Tlin 
reader will find, in the nine work, an aceiirato index of the ac¬ 
counts of tliia confereDce published on both aides. 
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this period by the princes of the house of Bran- cent. 
denburg, and more especially by Frederic Wil- 
liam and his son Frederic, in order to coinMse li 
the dissensions and animosity that divide the Pro¬ 
testants, and pailicularly to promote a fraternal 
uuiciu between the llefoitucd and Lutheit^ 
churches in the Prussian territories, and in the 
rest of their dominittns, are well known: and it 
is also equally notorious, that innumerable difli- 
culties wore formed agwnst the execution of this 
salutary design. 

VI, Besides these public conferences, held by p*c«b 
the authority of princes, in order to promote 
iinion and (roncoixl tunong Protestants, a multi-™u«. 
tude of individuals, animated by a spirit of true 
Christian charity, embarked iirthis pious cause 
on thoir own private authority, and offered tlieir 
mediation and good odio-cs to reconcile the two 
clinvchcs. It is true, indeed, that these peaco- 
inakei’s were, generally speaking, of the Rcforaied . 
cl)Ui'(-ii i and that tliose among the Lutbcrantu, 
u'hu appeared in this amiable character, were but 
few in comparison with the great number of Cal¬ 
vinists tliat favoured this benevolent but arduous 
design. The most eminent of the Calvinistical 
peac(‘.niaker8 was .John Durens, a native of 
►Seollattd, and a man justly celebrated, on account 
of his universal benevolence, solid piety, and rx- 
Uuisivo learning; but, at the same time, more re¬ 
markable for genius and memory than for nicety 
of discernment and accura<^.of judgment, as 
might be evinced by several proofs and testi¬ 
monies, were this the proper place for discussions 
of that nature. Be that as it muU, never, perhaps, 
was there such an example of zeal and perseve¬ 
rance as that exhibited by Dure\is, wlio, during 
tlie space of forty yearii [4], suffered vcxationlH 


[^3 From tbd year 1631 to 1074> 
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CENT, and underwent laboui*R, which required the fiiw- 
est resolution, and the most inexhaustible pa- 
pa'rt n! ticnce j wrote, exhorted, admonished, entreated, 

disputed; in a word, tried every method that 
human wisdom could suggest, to put an end to 
the dissensions and animosities that reigned among 
the Protestant churclies. For it was not merely 
by the perauasivc eloquence of his pen, or by 
forming plans in the silence of the closet, that 
this worthy divine performed the task which his 
henovolencc and zeal engaged him to undcrta1<e ; 
his activity and industry were equal to his zeal; 
he travelled through all the countries in Europe, 
whore the Pi'otostant religion had obtained any 
footing; he fonned connexions with the doctors 
of both parties; he addressed himself to kings, 
princes, magistrates, and ministers; and by re< 
preseiiHng, in lively and striking coloui’s, the 
utility and importance of the plan lie had formed, 
Tioped to engage them more or loss in this good 
cause, oral least to derive some succour from their 
influence and protection. Ihit here his views 
wore considerably disappointed; for though Jiis 
undertaking was generally applauded, and though 
he met with a favourable and civil reception from 
llie, gi’ftatost ])art of tlioso to wlioin he address(‘d 
hijnselt^ yet he found very few who were seriously 
dim^ioscd to alleviate his labours, hy lending him 
their assistance, and seconding liis attempts Iiy 
their influence and counsels. Nay, some, suspeid- 
ing that the fervent and extraoi*dinary zeal of 
Dureus arose fi-oin mysterious and sinister mo- 
tives, and apprehending that lie liad secretly 
Ibrined a design of drawing the Lutherans into a 
snare, attacked him iiithcirwritingswith animosity 
and bittomess, and loaded him Mrilb the shai*}>est 
invectives and reproaclies. So tliat this ivell. 
meaning jnan, neglected at length hy those of 
his own euminunion, opposed and rejected by the 
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followers of Luther, involved in various per- cent. 
plexitics and distress, exhausted by unsuccessful 
labour, arid oppressed and dejected by injurioiu nl 
trealmiMit, pcrceiveil, by a paiufui experience, 
tliut he had undertaken a task wfiich was beyond 
the power of a private person, and spent the re- 
inuindor of his days in repose and obscurity at 
Cusscl [0- 

, ft may not be improper to observe here, that 
Diireus, who, notwithstanding the uprightness 
of his intentions in general, was somcliines defi- 
eient in franknc.ss and ingenuity, had annexed to 
his plan of reconcillututti ceilain doctrines which, 
were tlioy hn^ceplil^le of proofj would serve ns a 
foundation for the union, not only of the Luthe¬ 
rans and C^ulviniMs, hut aUo of all the differenl 
sects that hear the Christian iiumo. For, unioiig 
oilier things, he tnulnlniiicd, that the Apostles’ 

[^] Sre Colcri Ilintom JuIl Dimt*!, pulili^linl lu 4to* At Wit* 
toihboi^, ill IHG, to whirlt, ijonoToo many impoiliint 
nii^hr hi* matio fxoia publk rcroitK, aikI uNo from floruniontfi, 
tijat liavo iMit ai yrf mm iIif lufbt. Some roconU and dnru- 
of tlio kiihl Imrr relorrcd to, bavo beon puhlifthod by 
11 ana*ui, 111 )iIm Ij tbitutliiH’o !^r^meiix. I'tmolof'ico*Pliilologtca, 
torn. p. 0] L and toiu. i>. GB3. A stiH }p«*aifT numbi*r an) 

^ivun by (WsfIuin. m tbi'Addenda irenira, tbat aic Kubjninrd 
to Ms Historia Erclchlaatira. (om. ii. p. Ci4. iran^tiuns 
of DnriFus at an* Diojiiiomsl by Sebonk, tJihisVitio 

Pn>fossorum llicolo^da* Marpiin;. p. attompra In 

IloUtuin tiiay ho Maiiiod from tin* I^oHom of Laobmaii and L<m- 
bins which nro joiaod together in the ramo volitmo. IIih ovplnits 
ill Pnisfitt and Poliuid aro rccordod by Jablonaky, m liis fliswna 
(]uiiNon8UH Sandaojiricnai^, p. 127. and \iw labours in D<»ninaj4c, 
the I’alatinatp, and an* roancioncd respectively by 

F4lswirh, in hln FasciculuH EpistoL Tlioolog. p. 147«^^«teD'i 
Delicitp Fjuhtol. p. >^73. and in the Muboum Hoi vet. tom. iii. iv. 

V—also Jaegm H'lHTona SaH:uli xvH. Det^oim.vikp. 171.-— 

Bob mi us, Ei^lisctui Uoformations Uistorio, and moi« especially 
an account of DuifriiAr published undc^ my chroction at Helm* 
stiult, in tbo ym 1711, by BoustoUun, and ontitbHk Disseilatio 
do Jolmn. J>ui:vO) tnavime dc Actin cJuh Suecanis. This dia- 
HOrtation cont.iuu a variety of aoecdotos drawn hov> reoevds not 
yet mad^ puldic* 
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CEKT. Creed waa a complete I)ody of divinity j the Ten 
xvji. Commandmente a perfect system of morals; and 
pah 7 !ii Lord’s Prayer a comprehensive series of pcti- 
j tions for all the blessings contained in the divine 
promises. No^ if this notion, that these sacred 
compositions contain all that is essential to faith, 
obedience, and devotion, had been universally en¬ 
tertained, or evidently demonstrated, it would not 
have been a chimerical project to aim at a recon¬ 
ciliation of all Christian churches upon this basis, 
and to render these compositions the foundation of 
their coalition and the ^nd of their union. But 
it would have been highly chimericnl to expect, 
that the Christian sects would univcrsulty adopt 
this notion, or be pleased to see the doctrines of 
Christianity redmxjd to w general ju-inciplcs. 
It is ftirther to he obs.. vixl, with resp('ct to 
Dureus, that he showed a pi'culiar projiensily to¬ 
wards the senftinenls of the Alysties an(l (^nakei-s, 
on account of fluur tendency to favour his con¬ 
ciliatory and }iaoific project. Like them he }>Iaced 
the essence of religion in the aseetil of the soul to 
God, in calling tbrlh the hiddoi word, in tUnning 
the divine spark that resules in the m-esses of the 
human mind, and, in consequence of this sy stem, 
was inthnaloly peivuaded, that dilFcronces merely 
in theological opinions did not at all <‘oneorn the 
essence of true piety. 

VIL TJmse among the Lutherans that ap- 
Md c»iu. pcared the most zealous in this ])neific cause wore 
John Mattliia? [«0» bishop of Strengnes in Swe¬ 
den, and George Calixtus, professor of divinity at 
Hcimstadt, whom Dureus bad animated witli a 

[w] Mftttlii.T hw\ been r}iA|)lAio to Oustftvui) 

And wnn aftovH'ArclH ajipoiiiU'^b by tliat |»rinr4:> |nvco|»u»r to liia 
Chriftiiiiat iu litiiMius id hMU)ry> on nrroiinl of tlia 
will Ulrica I of Iot rJuirarUH^ bet lastc for 

ftiiit her t{e«cruon of ibc Swctll&b tluone aud lii^ IVoUiMtiuit 
roligiou. ' 
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portion of his charitabie and iodul^nt spirit, cent. 
The former was a man of capacity and ineriC the 
latter was eminently distinguished among the doc* 
tors of this century, by his learning, genius, pro* ^ 
bity, and candour; but they both failed in ^0 
ui'duous undertaking in which they had engaged, 
and suiTcred considerably in their attempts to pro* 
mote the cause of unity and coiiCord. 'Ilio Olivc- 
branches [n] of Matthice, who entitled thus his 

f iaoific productions, wc^e, by a royal edict, |)nb* 
icly condemned and suppressed in Sweden; and 
their autiior, in order to appease the fuiy of his 
enemies, was obliged to resign his bishopric, and 
])ns8 the rest of his days in retirement [o], Tlie 
/.eal of Calixtus, in calming the tumultuous 
and violent spirit of tho contending parties, drew 
upon him the bittci'cst reproaches, and the wui'm- 
cst animosity and resentment from those who were 
more bent 011 maintaining their peculiar opinions, 
than in promoting that charity which is tho end 
of the commandment; and while he was labouring 
to remove all sects and divisions, he apiieared to 
many of his brethren in the light of a new sectary, 
who was founding the most })crniciou8 of nil sects, 
even that of tluj Syncretists, who were supposed to 
promote peace and concord at the expense of 
truth. Wo shall, before we finish this chapter, 
endi^avour to give a more particular and circum* 
stantial account of the sentiments and trl^softliis 
great man, to whose charge many other things were 
laid, besides the crime of endeavouring to unite 
the disciples of the same raster in the amiable 
bonds of charity, concord, and miitnal forbearance, 

and wlioso opinions and designs excited warm con¬ 
tests in the Lutheran church. 

r»3 lUmi Glim Sf|»tefitri4>naUs* 

St liuifnri SuMia Litt4*niu» |i. 133. aod Job. Mbilori 
«d mn llypaimirinota, p« 3l7..^Ari(enholu, Memoim do U 
iluinc Cbrbti&ei (ora. L p. 3S0« tora* U* p. 63« 
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CENT. VIII. ITie external state of the Lutheran church 
at this period was attended with various ciixnim- 
p uir of prosperity, among whiefj we may reckon 

j its standing firm agmnst the assaults of Home, 
T?.cpr<«. whose artifice and violence were in vain employ- 
|icr0Uf> ed to bring on its destruction. It is well known, 
jIppeiiLr that a very comiderahic iinmber of Lutherans re- 
to iiiu Lu- sided in those* provinces where the ptihlii* exer- 
ciiurli. else of their religion was prohibited. It has more 
especially been sliown, *y the late nioniorable 
enngi’ation of the Snltzbui^crs [;>], that still 
greater numbers of them lay conceah>d in lliul 
land of despotism and bigotry, where the smollest 
dissent from popery, with whatever secresy arul 
eircumspection it may he disguised, is considered 
us an enormous and eapitui crhiio ; and that they 
preserved their religious sr-'Mitients and doetrines 
pure and uncon*npted anddst the eonlugion of 
itoiiiisli superstition, which they always beheld 
with avei-sion and liori'or. In thost* eourtlrii's 
which arc iiihahlWd by pei-sons of diHerent e^om- 
munions, and whose sovercigns are members of the 
Romish church, wo have numlK?i'h?sa instancies of 
the cruelty unci injustice, practised by tlie papists 
against those that dissent from them; and 
tla'sc onjcilties ai'C excr<;ised under a pretext sag. 
gested by the most malevolent bigotry, which 
repi'eaeiiU theses dissenU'rs as seditious subjecits, 
and Cionsoijuently as worthy of the most rigorous 
treatment. And yet it is certain, that, amidst all 
those vexations, tlio Lutheran churcdi has stood 
its ground; nor has either the crtd’t or fuiy of its 


IAn of the pcrdccutcfl Lutherans in Ihc 

ai(hhi»lMipnc of Salticbmii);, »vo Ti'bvcIs. Si'e inoit* 

H famous I«Him tWouree, pul>]i*«hcil at Tuhin(;oti. in 
till* yoar 17.H2) umlcr the following litlr^ 

(U* noil Toleramliw iu Hehpono I)iNe.«»filirnUlnis 
^jninn I'nesido Cliridl. M»idi. Pbifio di*feartol Wolf. Lucl. Low- 
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enemies been able, any where, to deprive it on- cent. 
tirely of ibs rights and wvile^es. U niay further 
be observtMl, that tiie uoctriue of Luther was tair- j,' 
ried into Asia, Africa, and Aincriojv by wjvorai ^ 
pel-sons who dxed dieir hahitalions in those distant 
rt'gionSi and was also introdiici^d into some ]iarts of 
Enropo, whore it had hitherto Im*ou unknown. 

IX. When we turn onr view to tljc }nternarn<epro. 
slgle of the Lutheran chuitdi during this oeutiiry.fj'^j®^ 
we shall find it improved in various respeels; H'* 

though several blemishes yet remained thnt cloud- 
ed its lustre, it must he acknowledged, to the 
honour of the Luthemus, that they cullivatcil all 
the various branches of literature, both sacred and 
profam% with uneommon industry and success, 
and made several iinpmvcmenls in the sciences, 
wliifdi are too well known to stand in need of a 
particular inenlion *, and of which a circumstan- 
tial enunierulion would be inconsistont with the 
brevity we pro|K>se to observe in this Jiistory. 

Ihit if it cannot be denied, on the one liand, that 
the cause of religion gained by these impn»vemcnl« 
in learning, it must be owimhI, on ilio other, that 
some branches of science wore pervertisil by in¬ 
judicious or ill-designing men, to <N>n’up1 the pure 
simplicity of genuine Christianity, ami to render 
its doctrines abstruse and intricate. Thus it too 
often happens in life, that the best things arc the 
most egrcgiously ahuwjd. 

About the commencement of Uits contmy, the 
sciences chiefly cultivated in the s«h<M>l8 wer(j lo¬ 
gic and metaphysus; though the manner of treat¬ 
ing them was almost entirely destitute of elegance, 
simplicity, and pn’.eision. But, in process- of time 
the scene changed in the seminariw of learning; 
and the more entertaining and agreeable brunches 
of literature, that polish wit, excite taste, exev- 
I'ise judgment, and enrich memory, such us civil 
aud natiuaJ hiblory, philult^y, anti([uiticR, criti- 
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cism, and eloquence gained the ascendant. Both 
these kinds of knowledge acijuired also a more 
graceful, consistent, and regular form than that 
under which Uiey liad hitherto appeared. But it 
happened most unluckily, that while the boiui- 
darics of science were extended from day to day, 
and new discoveries and improvements were con¬ 
stantly corichiug tlie republic of letters, the ere- 
dit of learning began sensibly to deci'easc, and 
learned men seem^ gradually to lose those pecu¬ 
liar marks of veneration and distinctiou that the 
novelty of their chai-actcr, aa well as the excel¬ 
lence and importance of tlieir labours, hod hitherto 
drawn from the public. Among the various cir¬ 
cumstances that contributed to this decline of 
literary glory, wo may po-ticularly reckon the 
multitude of those who, wilnout natural capacity, 
taste, or inclination, were led, by authority or a 
desire of applause, to literary pursuits; and, by 
their ignorance or their j»ednritry, cast a reproach 
upon the republic of letters, 

X. The only kind of philosophy that was taught 
in tlic Lutheran schools, during the greatest part 
of tins century, was that of Aristotle, dressed up 
in that scholastic form that increased its na¬ 
tive intricacy and subtilty. And smsh was the 
devout and excessive venaation entertained by 
many for this al^truse system, that any attempt 
to reject the Grecian oracle, or to correct its de¬ 
cisions, was looked upon as of the most danger¬ 
ous consequence to the interests of the church, and 
as equally criminal with a like attempt upon tiio 
sacred writings. Those who distinguished them¬ 
selves in the most extraordinary manner by their 
zealous and invincible attachment to the Peripa¬ 
tetic philosophy, were the divines of Leipsic, Tu¬ 
bingen, Hehustadt, and AUorf. The enchantment, 
however, was pot universal; and there' were many 
who, withdrawing their private judgment fi om the 
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yoke of autborl^, were bold enough to see with 
tfaeir own eyes; and of consequence discerned 
the blemishes that were indeed sufficiently visible 
in the pretended wisdom of the Grecian sage. 
The first attempt to reduce his authority within 
narrow bounds was mode by certain pious and 
prudent divines, who though they did iiot pre¬ 
tend to discourage all philosophicu inquiries, yet 
were desirous of confining them to a few select, 
subjects ^ and complained, that the pompous de¬ 
nomination of philosophy was too frequently 
prostituted [^J, by being applied to unintelligible 
distinctions, and words, or rather sounds, desti¬ 
tute of sense. These were succeeded in their dis¬ 
like of the Peripatetic philosophy by tho disciples 
of Ramus, who had credit enough to bunish it 
fioin several semiiiarios of learning, and to substi¬ 
tute in its place the system of their master, which 
was of a more practical kind, and better adapted 
to the purposes of life [r]. But if the philosophy 
of Aristotle met with adversaries who opposeil 
it upon solid and 1*81101181 principles, it haa also 
enemies of a very different character, who im¬ 
prudently declaimed agmnst philosophy in gene¬ 
ral, as highly delriniental to the cause of religion 
and the iiitcrc.sts of stwicty. Such was the fa¬ 
natical extravagance of Daniel Hoffman, profes¬ 
sor at fleimsUidt, who discovered, in this contro¬ 
versy, an equal degi’ce of ignorance and animo¬ 
sity i and such also were the followers of llobiirt 
Fludd, Jacob Behmen, and the ’Rosecrucians, 
who boasted of liaving struck out, by the assist¬ 
ance of 6ro and divine illumination, a new, n on- 


Wenr.CAlaB Sr)>ni!ngiii0» of wbom 
a pariicuiar atreount U gtvon by Arunld^ in hU IliKtor. Ecclet» ct 
Hmrot. \u ii. lib. xvii# otp. vi. 

(^f ] See Jo. Ikrinun u>» Do vnrvx For- 

iuna^ euci. xti. ]i. 54* ami Walchiua. Iliutiriu Logicci^ lib. ii* 
cap. ii. sect. ill. $ V. in Fuergis ojod Academicb^ p. 613* 
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cKST. and celestial system of pli!loso})hy, of 

xyii. vvhich mention has been alfeady made [#]. These 
^^Au 'r I/! adversaries of the Stagiritc were divided amoii^; 
tlitnnselves, and this diaiinishcd the stret>gth anti 
•viffour of their opposition to the common enemy. 
But had they been ever so closely united in their 
sentiments and measures, they wonld hot have 
l>eou able to overturn the empire of Aristotle, 
which was deeply rooted in the schools, through 
long possession, and had a powerful support in 
the multitude of its votaries and defendei'S. 

Tiicfrcc- XI. The Peripatetic system had still more for- 
Kudahlo adversaries to eneoujder in Dos Cailes 
rai in/iuiry and Gasseixli, witoso writings wer(! composed 
BfiuU. perspicuity and precision that rendered 

them singularly agreeahle • * many of the Lullu^- 
nin doetoi-s of this centur*, and made them look 
with contempt on that ol>solete and bairen philo¬ 
sophy of the schools, whicl> was expressed in mi- 
eouth terms and hiirbarous phrases, without taste, 
elegance, or accuracy. The votaries of Ari¬ 
stotle holield with envy these new philosoplioi-s, 
used their most zealous ondeavoure to bring them 
into dis(;redit, mid, for this purpose, rc])reBented 
their researches and principles as highly detri¬ 
mental U» the interests of religion and the growth 
of true piety. But when they found, by experi¬ 
ence, that these metluKls of attack proved unsuc¬ 
cessful, they changed their manner of proceeding, 
and (like a prudent general, who, besieged by a 
superior foire, abandons his mitwoi’ks and retires 
into the citadel), they relinquished much of their 
joi^on, and defended only the main and essential 
jirinciples of their system. To render these prin¬ 
ciples more palatable, they began to adorn them 
with the grata's of elocution, and to mingle vulh 
their philosophical tenets the charms of polite 

f.tj Sec al*ovc, in ilic General History of ihc Oiuicli, sect, 
xxxi. 
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literature. Tliey even went ao far as to confese cent. 
that Aristotle, though the prince of philoso* 
phere, was chai^eable with eiTws and defeote, 
which it was l>oth lawful and expedient to cor* 
rect. But these coucessions only served to render 
Uieir adversaries more confident and cnterprisii^, 
since the/ were interpreted as resulting from a 
consciousness of their weakness, and were looked 
upon as a manifest acknowledgment of their de¬ 
feat. In consequence of tltis, the enemies of the 
Stagirite renew^ tlieir attacks with redoubled im¬ 
petuosity, tmd with a full assurance of victory; nor 
did they confine them to those branches of the 
Peripatetic philosophy v'hich were allowed hy its 
votaries to stand in need of correction, but levelled 
thorn, without distinction, at the whole system, 
and aimed at nothing less than its total disso¬ 
lution. Grolius, indeed, who marched at the 
head of these philosophical reformers, proceeded 
with a certain degree of prudence and motlcnttion. 
J’ufTondoif, in treating of the law of nature and 
of the duties of morality, threw off, with more 
boldness and freedom, the Peripatetic yoke, and 
pursued a metho<i entirely dilTerent from Unit 
which liad been hilhcrlo obsetTed in the schools. 

I'liis freedom drew upon him a multitude of 
enemies, wiio loaded him wth the bilUwest re- 
proaclies; his example was, ncVertlieless, followed 
by 'rhomasius, prolessor of law in the academy of 
ljuipsic, and afterwards at Hall, who attoeked the 
Peripatetics with new degrees of veliomenoi^ and 
/eal. This eminent man, though honouvahly 
distinguished by the excellence of his genius and 
tliti strongth of his resolution, was not, perlju{)s, 
the pi'opcrest person that could be pitched upon 
‘ to manage the interests of pliilosophy. His 
views, nevci'thck^s, were vast; he aimed at the 
'reformation of philosophy in general, and of the 
Peripatetic system iu particular ^ uiid he assidu- 
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CENT, ously employed both the power of exhortation 
and tJie infloence of example, in order to persuade 
BFM.ii. tjjg SaxojMi to reject the Aristotelian system, 
which he had never read, and which most cer¬ 
tainly he (hd not understand. The scheme of 
philosophy that he substituted in its place Was 
received with little applause, and Bood sunk into 
oblivion; hut his attempt to overturn the system 
of the Peripatetics, and to restore the freedom, of 
philosophical inquiry, was attended with remark, 
ahic success, made, in a little time, the most rapid 
progress, and {woduccdsueh admirable eH'ec;ts, that 
Thomasin.s is justly looked upon, to tliis day, as 
the chief of those bold spirits who pulled down 
philosophical tyranny from its throne in Germany, 
and gave a mortal hlon- to what was culled the 
sectarian pliilosophy country. The first 

seminary of learning that adopted the measures 
of Thomasiiis was that of Hall in Saxony, where 
he was professor; they were aft<!rwiir(l8 fidlowed 
by the rest of the German schools, hy some soonei-, 
by others later; and from thence a spirit of 
philosophical liberty bq,'ari to spread itself in 
other countries whei*c the Lutheran religion was 
established. So that, tou’ards the conclusion of 
this century, the Lutherans enjoyed a perfect li¬ 
berty of conducting their piiilosopliical researches 
in the uiarin<;r they judged tlie most conforui- 
able with truth and reason, of departing from the 
mere dictates of authority in matters of science, 
and of proposing publicly every one his respective 
opinions. This liberty was not the consequence 
of any positive decree of the state, nor was it in- 
culc-ated by any law of the church; it seemed to 


[)'3 By the Sectarian Philosof^m were meant, t)io«e who 
^ foDou-ed implicitly Mute one of tlm ancient philMophiml sects, 
without darini! to uto dio dictates of their private judgineat, to 
correct nr modify the doctrioea or rxpretaioni of these hoary 
guides. 
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result from that invisiUe disposal of things, which cent. 
we call accident, and certainly proceeded fr«u the j, 
efforts of a few great men, seconding and exciting j^aht li! 
that natural propensity towards fiec inquiry, tliat ^ 
can never be totally extinguished in the humiui 
mind, h^any employed this liberty in extracting, 
after the foanner of the ancient Eclectics, what 
they thought most conformable to reason, and 
mpst susceptible of demonstration, from the pro- 
dnctioiis 01 the different schools, and connecting 
these extracts in such a manner as to constitute a 
complete body of philosophy. But some made a 
yet more noble use of this inestimable privilege 
by employing, with indefatigable zeal ond industry, 
their own faculties in the investigation of truth, 
and building, upon solid and unchangeable prin* 
ciples, a new and sublime system of philosophy. 

At the head of these we may place Leibnitz, 
whose genius and labours have deservedly ren¬ 
dered his name immortal [wj. 

In this conflict between the rcfoirncrs of phi¬ 
losophy and the vrjtaries of Aristotle, the latter 
lost ground from day to day, and his system, in 
oonHe([ueneo of the extremes that reforraors often 
fall into, grt;w so disgusting and odious, that con- 
donjnation was passed on every part of it. Hence 
the science of metaphysics, which tlie Grecian sage 
had considered as the master-science, as the ori¬ 
ginal fountain of all true philosophy, was spoiled 
of its honours, smd fell into contempt; nor was 
the authority tmd influence even of’ Dos Cartes 
(who also set out, in bis inquiries, upon meta¬ 
physical principles) sufficient to support it against 
the prejudices of the times. However, wlicn the , 

first heat of opposition began to cool, and the rage 


* Tfae ciA'ioui reader will find an accunte and ample ae* 
count of thia rerolutiott in philoaopbf, iu the learned Bn^er*a 
Ilistoria Cridca I’liilosopliue* 
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cF.MT. of party to Buhside, this degraded soicoce was »ot 
^ only recalled trom its exile, by the interposition 
rln'r ji! Credit of Leibnitz, but was also reinstated in 
« its former dignity and lustre. 

The virtue* dcfct^ and vices trf the Lutheran 

snd rurccts clergy have lx>en drcumstautially exposed, and 
d«- exaggerated, by many wrihMK, who seem to 
wfc re<^aire of the ministers of the gospel a degree of 
jierfeclion, wliirh ought indeed always to be 
aimed at, but whieli no wise observer of human 
nature can ever hoiv? to see geriei*aJly redueod to 
practice. These censurors rcprcsetit the leading 
men of the Lutlieron church ns mi'ogant, con* 
tentious, despotic, and uncharitable; us destitute 
of Christian simplicity and candour; fond of 
<|uibbling and dispute; y djpng of all things hy 
the nan’ow spirit of party ; ond tri*aling with the 
utmost antijiathy and aversion tliosc (hat differ 
from them ever so little in relit;ioos matters. 
The less cousidcrable among Um f,titheraii doc- 
tfJii* wore chai^od with ignonnicc, with a ueglcet 
of (bo sacred duties of tlteir station, and witli u 
want of talent in thoir charjcter as public teuih- 
ers. And the whole Iwaly wore accused of ava¬ 
rice, laziness, want of piety, an*l corruption of 
manners. 

It Avill be acknowlwlgc^d, without tlifficulty, by 
those who have studied with attonfuMi and inijiar- 
tiulity tlie genius, niannei's, and history of this 
century, that the Lutheran elerpy are not wholly 
irropi*oaclialile with ropect to (he matters that are 
hero laid to their cliarge, and that many Luthe¬ 
ran churches were under tlio diiection of pastors 
wlio were highly deficient, some iu zeal, othci's 
iti abilities, uiany in l»oth, and consetjuently ill 
finalifiod for propagating the truths of Cliristi- 
uuity with wisdom and success. But this re¬ 
proach is not poouiiarly applicable to the bcvcn- 
teeuih it'ntury; it is a general charge, that, with 
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too mudi truth, may be brought ^inst all the cf.xt. 
ogea of tho churcli. On the other hand, it must 
be acknowledged, by all such as are not blinded u*. 
by ignorance or partiality, that the whole of tho ' 
Lutheran clergy did not consist of these unwortliy 
pastors, and tliat many of the Lnlheran doctors 
of this century were distinguislu'd by their learn¬ 
ing, piety, gra\'ity, niul wisdom. Nay, perhaps 
it might be diflicult to decide, whether in onr 
times, in which some pretend that tho sanctity of 
the. primilive doctors is revived in several jdacies, 
there he not as many that do little honour to the 

f astoral chanicter ns in the times i»f our anccstois? 
t must farlljer !)<• obs«‘rved, that numy of llio 
defects, which ari^ iiivitliously charged upon the 
do<!tors of Uiis ag«', vv«‘r<' in a great lueasun’ owing 
to the iiifrlleily of the times, 'fhey wen; tlio 
iiMliapj)y eileets of thoH«' public caluinities which 
a dreadful war of thirty years duration pro- 
duced in Clerriiany; they derived strength from 
the ijiflucnco of a corruid education, and were 
sonn'tiincs encouraged by the pn»teelion and 
countenance of vicious and profligate magi¬ 
strates. 

Xllf. Tliut tho vices of the Lutheran cleigy'Hw Ttm 
Averc jiartly owing to the infelicity of the times, 

Avill apperar evident from some particular instances, clergy 
it must 1)0 acknowledged that, during tho greatest 
part of this century, neither the discourses of the ti'e »<'»«» 
pulpit nor the instructions of tho schools 
adaptcnl to promote among the people just ideas 
of religion, or to give them a competent Icnow- 
ledge of the doctrines and pr»;cept3 of the gospel. 

The eloiiuenco of the pulpit, as sonic ludicrously 
and too justly represent it, Avas reduced, in many 
places, to the noisy art of bawling (during a cer¬ 
tain spac<; of lime measured by a sand-glass) upon 
various points of theology, which the orators 
understooil but very liille, and Avbich-tbe people 

VOL. V. U 
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CENT, (iiil not understand at all; and when the im-* 
poilant doctrines and precepts of Christianity 
PAKT ti! iTitroduced in these public discourses, tfjoy 
were frequently disfigureil by tawdry and pue¬ 
rile ornainente, wholly inconsistent with the spirit 
and gcni»i8 of the divine wisdom that shines fortli 


in the Ciospel, and w'ere thus, in a great mea¬ 
sure, deprived of their native l>cauty, efficacy, and 
power. All this must Ikj confessed; but perlia})s 
it may not appc:ir surprising whoa all thin^ 
are dulv considered,. The roinistere of the Goh- 


p(>I had their heads full of sonorous and empty 
words, of trivial distinction.^ and moluphysical 
suhlilties, and very ill fnrnislM'd with that kind of 
knowledge that is adapted to touch the heart and 
to reform the life; tliey Ir d also few models of 
true olo(|ncncc bidbre their eyes; and therefore 
it is not much to h<' wondered, if they dressed 


out lljcir discourses with (breign and tasUdess 


onmnients. 


Tlio charge brought against Ujc univci'sities, 
that 1 li(‘y s{)ont more time in siiittile and conleii- 
tious controversy than in explaining the lioly 
Scriptures, teacliing the duties of morality, and 
promoting a spirit of piety and virtue, though 
too just, yet may also Iw alloviated by consider¬ 
ing the nature and cinmmstances of the times. 
The Lutherans were surrouiuhsl with a multitude 


of adv(!rsaries, >v'ho oldiged tliem to bo perpe¬ 
tually in a posture of defence; and the Roman 
Catholics, w)m threatened their destruction, con- 
tnhuted, ill a more particular manner, to excite 
in their doctors tliat polemic, spirit which unfortu¬ 
nately became u habit, and bad an unhappy in¬ 
fluence on the exercise both of their academie^d 


and pastoral functions. In time of u’ar, the mili¬ 
tary art not only becomes singularly respectable, 
hut is preferred, without hesitation, before nil 
others, on account of its tendency to maintain 
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the inestimable blessings of lil>erty and independ¬ 
ence ^ and thus in the midst of theological C 0 n> 
motions, the spirit of controversy, by becoming 
iu‘cessary, gains an ascendant, which, even when 
llic danger is over, it is unwilling to lose. It 
were indeed ardently to be wished, that the lau 
themns had treated with more mildness and eba- 
rity those wfio differed fron> them in religious 
opinions, and hud discovered more indulgence 
and forl^aranc^e towai-ds such, more especially, 
ns hy ignorance, fanaticism, or excessive curiosity 
weie led into error, without pretending, nover- 
tholeas, to iHsturb the public trainpiillity hy pro¬ 
pagating their partieiilar sysh’ins. But they had 
unhappily imbibed a spirit of pci-seimlion iti their 
early edut^atiou •, this u'as too much the spirit of 
the times; and it was even a leiuliiig maxim with 
oiir aneestoi's, that it was both lawful and expe¬ 
dient to use severity and force against those whom 
they looked imon as heretics. Tins maxim was 
<lcrivcd from Itome, and even those who separaU'd 
from limt church did not find it easy to throw 
all of a sadden, that despotic and uncharitable 
spirit that liad so long been the main-spring of its 
government, and the general characteristic of its 
inernhers. Nay, in tlieir narrow views of thing's, 
tiicir ve»y pi(‘fy seeme<l to suppn'ss the generous 
movements (»f fraternal love and forlx'urance; and 
llie more they felt tliemselves anirauled with n 
zeal for the divine glor)', the, more diffieult did they 
finti it to renounce that ancient and favourite 
maxim, which had ao ufLen bmt ill inlerjweted 
and ill applied, that whoever is found to 1 n^ an 
enemy to God, ought also to be declared an enemy 
to hts country [»e]. 

^ thftt tim litci not, 

in mnoy in th4*t«c an<l def^fiotio prin- 

ciple«^ longer iliaii other ProtMtaiit rhiirrhen. UnUI very 
thy, the Lutljcriufi of Fraokfort on Uio Maiuf^ 
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CENT. XIV. There were few or no changes intro- 
xvn. (iijced, during this centmy, into the form of gcu 
\\ vemment, the method of worahip, and the exter¬ 
nal rites and ceremonies of the Luthoraa churob. 
The eerie- Wuiiy alterations would indeed have been made 
■isitieni In all thcso, hod the princes and states of that 
communion judged it expedient to put in execu¬ 
tion the plaus that had been laid by Thomu- 
siua, and otlier eminent men, for reforming its 
ecclesiastical polity. These plims were built 
upon a new principle, which supposed, that the 
majesty and supreme authority of the sovereign 
was the only source of church power. On tins 
rundanientul principle, U'liidi tliosc groat rrii'ii 
l.ook all irnnginuhlc pains to prove, by solid and 
striking arguments, they • isksl a voluminous 
system of luNW, which. In tV ; judgment of many, 
evidently tcndctl to this conelu.slon : that the same 
sovorcign who pvesidi's in llie stale onglit to rule 
ill thccliurch; that prine^* and ponlilV arc insc- 
pamhle clnmicfers^ and that the ministers of tho 
Go8]>el are not the ambassswlors of the Deity, but 
tiic deputies or vicegerents of the civil magi¬ 
strate. These ivforinors of liiUheranism did not 
slop here they reduced within narrower bounds 
the few privileges mid advantages tlial the cleigy 
yet retained j and U-eateil many of the rites, in¬ 
stitutions, and customs of our i^lmrcli, as the re- 
'niutns of pu]«ish superstilioii. Hence an abiiial- 
aiit source of contention was opened, and a long 
and tedious controversy was caiTied on with 
warmth and aniroosily between the clergy arul 
civilians. We leave oihei's to determine with 
what views these debates were commenced and 
lomontcil, and with what success they were re- 


MiiHfd to permit tW Rtiforinotl to celebrate public worst up 
within tho or even in tbe subiirl:^ of that city. Mm<y 

attt^inptti have been raadv to conquer tl>eir obstinacy in thW 
ft film'll Imt hiil^eito without suceen. 
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ttpectively carried on by tbe ooiitending p^iea. cent. 
We shall only observe, that their effects and edn- 
seqaences were unhappy, as, in many places, rt»ey 11! 
proved, in the issue, detrimenttd to the reputation ^* 
of the clergy, to the dignity and authority of re¬ 
ligion, and to the peace and prosperity of the Lu¬ 
theran church [a!j. The present state of that 
cliurch verifies too plainly this observation. It 
is now its fate to see few entering into its puhlie 
service, who are adapted to restore the reputation 
it has lost, or to maintain that which it yet retains. 

Those who oro distinguished by illustrious birtli, 
uncommon genius, and a Ithe^ and ingennons 
turn of mind, look upon the study of theology, 
wliich has so little external lionnui's and advan¬ 
tages to recommend it, os below their ambition ; 
and bence the number of wise, Icanu'd, and emi¬ 
nent ministers grows less considerable from day to 
day. This circumstance is deeply Inmenled by 
those among us who consider willi attention the 
dangerous and declining sUitc of the Lutheran ' 
church ; and it is to b <5 feared, that our descpTuh 
ants will have reason to lament it still more hit- 
Icrlv. 

4 ^ 

XV. The eminent wrileiif that adorned thexhomwi 
Lutlieran church through the couj-sc of this <‘eii- 
tury were many in niinihcr. We shall only writer*, 
mention those whom it is most necessary for a 
bUident of ecchwiasticai liistory to be more par- 

% 

[a:] It has been tlic U14iap ev^ ivoIMesigninif men 
to fall iuto peniicioiiH cxtremps« iu d.e oontrovei'^ii*)^ relating tn 
tliA foundation, power« &ikI prirUegoH of the 'iou few 

Imve t)in uiidrOe read loiil llieir plains with t»uch 

equity and wisdom asi to muntein the Hoverei^u^y and authority 
of the Htftte, without rodiu'in^ the church Co ii iiK'm cn*atnrt» of 
CivU policy, 'i'lie ri^tler will find a nuiHt ]jicoreKtiii;r riewof this 
nice and important in the Ivarni^i and inf^nioim hinliop 

of (jloucostern Allimire iK^iween Church nw\ State, and iu hiM ' 
Dmliration of i\iv ncr^ind volume of hi^ Divbe Lcjpittcm of 
Mobos, to my Loid Mmishcld. 
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CENT, tictilarly acqaainted with; such are iE^deus 
xvn. Nicholas Hunnius—Leonard Hutter—Joseph 

PAtiT IK John Emesli Gerhard—George and Fj'cde- 
rickUIricCaltxtUB—the Mentzers—theOlcariuses 
—Frederic Bald>vin—Albert Grawer—Matthias 
Hoc—IhcCarpzoviuses—John and PaulTamovius 
—John Affclman—Klihart Luber—tlie Lysers— 
Michael Walthcr—Joachitn Hildebrand—.Tohn 
ValontineAndi'cas—Solomon Glassins—Abraham 
Colovius—Theodore Hackspan—John Hulseman 
—Jacob Weller—Peter and John Mausaous, bro- 
thcifi—John Conrad Danhaver—.Folm George 
Dorschaduiw—.lohn Amdl—Marlin Geyei’—^Tolm 
Adam Schertzer—Balthazar and John Moisnei'— 
Augustus Ploiffcr—HcniT and John Muller— 
Justus Christopher Schon • r—Sebastian Schmidt 
-Christopher llorshoU—the Osianders—Philip 
Jacob S))ener—Geh. Theodore Meyer—Fruleui. 
licclimaii—aud others [y]. 

An iii»tori. XVJ. The doclriiio of the Luthernu churcli 
"**^*®*’remained entire during this century j its fundu- 
ou^.^J^K'frinl■meutal principles received no alteration, nor 
tocttnt'*' doctor of Uiat church, who should have 

presumed to reumineo or invalidate any of those 
theological points (hat are contained in the syni> 
bolietd books of the Lutherans, have met with to¬ 
leration and indulg;(mee. It is, however, to he 
observed, that in later times, various circum¬ 
stances contributi'd to diminish, in many places, 
the authority of these symbolical oracles, M'hich 
had so long been consiilercd as an almost infallible 
rule of faith and practice. Hence arose that un- 
lioxmded liberty, which is at this day enjoyed by 
:ili who are not invested with tlie diameter of 
public teachers, of dissenting from the decisions of 

C,</] For an account of tho live* and writing* of thnsp aullmr*, 
*•’>’ Witic'a ATorQorla* Thcologorum, and lii» Diariuin lliogiaplii- 
••imi: oa al^ Pippingius, Goezius, aud other vvritfw of liti-nuy 
liiiitory. 
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thesesyinholsorcrecds, RndofdodariDg thisdu<86ut 
inthe tnannor they Judge the moat expedient. Tlie 
case was very different in fonner times; vrhoever 
ventured to oppose any of tlic received doctrines 
of the church, or to spread new religious opinions 
among the pi>ople, was called before the higher 
powers to give an account of his conduct, and 
very rarely escaped without suffering in his fuitunu 
ov reputation, unless he renounced his innovations. 
But the teaclx^rs of novel doctnnes had nothing to 
apyu'ehend, when, towards the conclusion of this 
century, the Lutheran churches adopted that lead¬ 
ing maxim of the Arminiaiis, that “ Christians 
were uccountahle to God alone for their religious 
sentiments; and that no individual could ho justly 
punished by the magistrate for his erroneous opi¬ 
nions, while he conducted himself like a virtuous 
and obedient subject, and made no attempts to 
disturb the peace and order of civil society.” It 
were to be wished that this religious liberty, 
which the dictates of equity must approve, but 
of which the virtuous mind alone can mab; u 
wise and proper use, liad never degenerated 
into that unbridled liwutiousuess that holds no¬ 
thing sacred, but with an audacious insolence 
tramples under foot the solemn truths of reli¬ 
gion, and is constunlly endeavouring to throw 
contempt upon llio respectable profession of its 
ministers. 

XVII. The rarious branches *>f sacred oriidi- 
tioii were cultivated with unintcrruyited zeal 
and assidiuty among the Lutherans, who, at no 
period of time wore Avithout able comniciitators, 
and learned and faithful guides for tin; interpre¬ 
tation of tlie Holy Scriptures, It is ualural to 
mention hercTarnovms, (ierhard, Ilackspan, Ca« 
lixtus, Krasmus, Schmidt, to whom might bo add¬ 
ed a numerous list of learned and judicious ex- 
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CF.NT. positora of the sacred oracles. But what appear 
more peculiarly worthy of observation is, that 
JJ‘the very period which some look upon ^ tlw 
most barren of learned productions, andthe niost 
rcmarlcable for a geueral inattention to the. branch 
of erudition now under coDsidcration, produced 
that inestimable and inunortal work of Solomon 
Glassiufi, which he published under tlic titlo of 
Saa'ed Philology, and than which none can bo 
more useful for the interpretation of Serm* 
ture, as it throws an uncommon dcgrt'c of light 
upon the language and phraseology of Urn inspir- 
c<i writers. It must, at the wuuc time, bo can¬ 
didly acl<DOwlcdged that a coiiaidcrable part of 
this century was more employed, by the profes¬ 
sors of the diflerent uni milies, in defonding, 
with subtilty and art, the peculiar doctrines of the 
Lutheran (dnircli, than in iilustniting and explain¬ 
ing the Holy S<n‘ipture, which is the only genuine 
source of divin<! truth. Wliatever was worthy 
of censure in this manner of proceeding was 
ahiuidaiitly repaired by the more modern divines 
of the Lutheran e-oiinnimiun; for no sooner did 
tlio rage of controversy Ixigin to subhiiio, than the 
gi-eatost )Kul <»f them turiK’d their pritici})al slu- 
(lies towiu’ds the e.'iposition and illustnition oftlie 
saen.'d writings; ;;nd they wore purticiilarly aiii 
ntaloil in tl.o •xocution <ri' this jaluiriocs task, by 
oiis<‘i’ving till* jiiilefatigable industry of tliosc 
among the Dntcii divides, whj), in their Inlerpn*- 
lalioiis of Scriniurc, foilou'cd the sentiments and 
method of (kicci'int.. At the lic.ad (A these nui- 
di'rn commcntatoi-s we may placi*, with jnstioo, 
Sebastian Sclnnidl, who was at least the uuKjit !a- 
biii'loua and Voluminous expositor of tins age. 
After tills loarncd writer, may lie ranked 
C'tilovius, (iier, Sclnunor, and others of iulerior 
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note [s]. The contests excited by tlio pcirsona cent. 
called Pietists, though unhappy in several respects, jj 

were nevertheless attended with this good effect, j,) 
that they engaged many to apply themselves to ^ j- 
the study of the Holy l^riptures, which they had 
too much neglected beftu-e tliat peiiod, and to 
the perusal of the conmicntators and interpreters 
of the saeved oracles. These commentators jmr- 
s^ed various methods, and were unctjual both in 
their merit and success. Some confined Uietn- 
sclves to the signification of the words of Scrip¬ 
ture, and the litoral sense that beJongeti to the 
phrases of the inspired wiiters; othci-s applied 
their expositions of Scripture to the decision of 
controverted points, and attacked their adversa¬ 
ries, citiier by refuting their false interpretations 
of Scripture, or by making use of their own com¬ 
mentaries to overturn Uieir doctrines; a third 
sort, after unfolding the sense of Scripture, ap¬ 
plied it carefully to the purposes of life and the 
direction of practice. Wo might mention an¬ 
other class of interpreters, who, by an assiduous 
perusal of the WTttings of the Cocceians, are said 
to have injudiciously ac<]uired their defects, as ap¬ 
pears l>y tlielr turning the sacred history into alle- 
gtiry, <in<l st'oking rather the more remote UTid 
mysterious s,ni“e of Scripture than its obvious 
and literal sigidlication. 

XVlll. Tlie princi|).il doctors of this century riK >iij»t. 
followed, at first, the Iikjsc method of deducing 
their theological doctrine from Sttriplnre under aoff.mi 
few general head*!. This motbo<l had bej'u 
sewed in ancient tiuics by Mciaiu'tbun, and was run.' 
vulgarly calk'd {'omnion-place divinity. Tboyv 
however, made uae of tin? principles, U'nns, and 
subtile distinctions of the IVripatetic philosophy, 


r?] S.<- .T. I'laut.. ItaRoge m Hiculogidins lib. u. tap 

Miu j>. \66ii. 
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cfc^NT. which was yet in high reputation, in explaining 
xyii. a„j illustrating each paitlcular doctrine. The 
"aiit ni person that reduced theology into a regular 
v_ r^—-* system, and gave it a truly scientific and philoso¬ 
phical form, was George Calixtus, a man of 
great genius and erudition, who had itnbihed the 
spirit of the Aristotelian scliool. His design, in 
genera], was not so much censured, as the parti¬ 
cular method he followed, and the form be gave 
to his theological system; for bo divided the whole 
scicmjc of divinity into three parts, viz. the end, 
the subject, the moans; aiid this division, which 
was borrowed fi’ora Aristotle, appeared extremely 
improper to many. This philosophical method 
of ranging the truths of Chrigtiauity was followed, 
witli remarkahlo zeal and emulation, by the most 
eminent doctors in the diflierent schools of learn¬ 
ing, and even in our times it has its votaries. Some 
indeed had the courage to depart from it, and to 
exhibit the doctrines of religion under a difl’ercnt, 
though still under a scientific form ; but they hud 
few followers; and struggled in vain against tlio 
em]»ire of Aristotle, who reigned with a despotic 
authority in the schools. 

Tliero wcr«‘, liowcver, many pious and good 
men, who belicld, with great ilispleasure, this 
ijTuptiou of metaphysics into the sphere of tlieo- 
logy, and never could be brouglit to relish this 
philosophical method of teaching the doctrines of 
Christianity. They earnestly desired to see divine 
truth freed from csiptious questions and subtilties, 
delivered from theshacldcs of an imperious system, 
and exhibited .with that beautiful simplicity, per¬ 
spicuity, and evidence, in which it appears in tlie 
saeved writirigs. Persons of this turn had their 
wishes and expeertations m some ineasurp answer¬ 
ed, when, towards the conclusion of this century, 
the U^arned Spencr, and others, animated h)' his 
exhortations and example, began to inculcate the 
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truths and precepts of religion in a* more plain cent. 
and popular manner, and when tlie eclectics had 
succeeded so far as to dethrone AristoUe, and to u! 
Imnish his philosophy from the greatest part. of ^_rj— 
the Lutlieran schools. Spencr was not so far 
successful as to render universal his popular me* 

Uiod of teaching theology; it was nevertheless 
adopted by a considerable number of doctors; 
ahd it cannot be denied, that, since this period, 
the science of divinity, delivered from the jargon 
of the schools, has assumed a more liberal and 
graceful aspect. Tlio same observation may be 
applied to controversial productions; it is certain 
that polemics were totally destitute of elegan<;e 
and pers|iicuily so long as Aristotle reigned in 
the seminaries of learning, and that they were 
more or less cmbcHished and improved since the 
suppression and disgrace of the Peripatetic philo¬ 
sophy. It is, however, to Ikj lamented, that con¬ 
troversy did not lose, at this peHod, all the cir¬ 
cumstances that had so justly rendered it displea¬ 
sing; and that the defects that hod given sucli 
olTence in the theological disputants of all jiurtics, 

%vere far from being entirely removed. These 
defects still suk^ist, though pcrliaps in a less 
shocking degree; and whether we i»eriise the 
polemic writers of ancient or inodent times, we 
shall find too few among them who may he said 
to 1)0 animated by the pime love of truth, without 
any mixture of pride, passion, of partiality, and 
whom we may })ronouncc free from the illusion 
of prejudice and self-love. 

XIX. The science of morals, which must ever tii« Ht*** 
be esteemed the master-science, from its imniedi-^^®* 
ate influence upon life and manners, was, for awnongo* 
long time, neglected among the Lutherans. 
we except a few eminent men, such as Anidt and 
Gerhard, who composed some popular troalises 
eoijcerniiig the iiitevrial wursliip of the Deity, and 
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ccNT. the duties ftf Christiaas, there did not appear, 
iluring the greatest part of this century, any lOO* 
rAii'r ii! writer of distinguished merit. Hence it hoji- 
0 ponod, that those who applied themselves to the 
business of resolving what are called Cases ofCon- 
science were held in high esteem, and their tri- 
bun^ were much fre«juented. But as the true 
principles and foundations of morality were not, 
as yet, established udth a sufficient degree of pre¬ 
cision and evidence, their decisions wore often 
erroneous, and they were liable to fall into daily 
mistakes. Calixtus was the first who separated 
the objects of faith from the duties of morality, 
and exhibited the latter under the form of an in¬ 
dependent science. He not, indeed, live to 
fittish this work, the bq;i<ujing of which met with 
universal applause; his disciples, however, em¬ 
ployed, wtK some degree of success, the instruc¬ 
tions they had received from their masttu', in exe¬ 
cuting his plan, and composing a system of Moral 
Theology. This system, in process of time, fell 
into discredit, on account of the Peripatetic form 
under which it appeared; for notwithstanding 
the striking repugnance that there is, in the very 
nature of things, bt*twoou the beautiful science of 
morals, and the jua-plexing intricacies of meta¬ 
physics, Calixtiis could not abstain from the latter 
in building his inoi'al system. 1'he inodei-ns, 
however, stripped morality of the I*cripatetic gai- 
rnent, calling to their assistance the law of Jiaturc, 
which had been explained and illustrated by 
PufFcndorf and other authors, and comparing this 
law with the sacred writings, they not oiily dis- 
covcml the true springs of Christian virtue, and 
entered into the true spirit and sense of the di¬ 
vine laws, but also digcste<l the whole science of 
morals into a lM‘tter order, and demonstmted its 
priucipleis with a new and superior degree of 
cvideiure. 
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XX. These impreTements in theology and cknt. 
morality did not diffuse such a spirit of concord 
iu the Lutheran church as was sufficient to heal 
ancient divisions, or to. prevent ticw ones. That 
church, on the contrary, Avaa involved in the mo8tc.„nu«u 
lamentable commotions and tumults, during the 
whole course of this century, partly by the con-J|‘’“^;^|‘,i". 
ti'uversies that arose among its most eminent doc- *■> church. 
t(irs, and partly by the iatemperate zeal of vio¬ 
lent reformers, the fanatical predictions of pre¬ 
tended prophets, and the rash measures of inno¬ 
vators, who studiously spread among the people, 
now, singular, and, for tl;c most part, exlmvagant 
opinions. Tho i'onlroversit*s that divided the 
Lutheran doctorsniay be ranged nndertwo classes, 
according to their different imporUmce and ex¬ 
tent, ns some of them involved tho whole church 
ill tumult and discord, while others were h'ss 
imiversul in their ^»erniclous effccls. Of the 
former class there were two controversies, that 
gave abundant exercise to Oio polemic talents of 
the Lutheran doctors during the greatest part of 
this century ; and these turned upon the religious 
systems tliat are generally known under the deno¬ 
minations of Syncretism and Pietism. Nothing 
could ]>o more amiable than tho principles that 
gave rise to the former, and nothing more respect¬ 
able and praiseworthy tlian tlie design that was 
proposed by the latter. TIic Syncretists [t/], ani¬ 
mated with that fratenial love atid that pacific 
s{>irit ^vhich Jesus Christ had so often recom¬ 
mended as the peculiar characteristics of his true 
disciples, used tlieir warmest endeavours to pro¬ 
mote union and concord among OtrLstians and 
the Pietists had undoubtedly in view the rcstora* 


• fa] The SyncretiHU were alto raHe<l CalixtuiM, from tlieir 
chkif, Geoi'ge Caliitus; ind Hciinstadiuw, from tke univenity 
where their plan of doctrine and umou took ita rise. 
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CENT, tion atul advancement of that holiness and virtue, 
tliat had suffered so much by the influence of H- 
imVi ii! t^entiouB manners on the one hand, and the tur- 
v^^,^^bulent spirit of controversy on the other. These 
two great and annable virtues, tl»at gave rise to 
the projects and efforts of the two orders of per¬ 
sons now montioDcd, were combated by a tlnrd, 
even a Ecal for maintaining the truth, and pre¬ 
serving it from nil mixture of en'or. Thus the 
Jove of truth was unhappily found to stand in op¬ 
position to the love of opinion, piety, and concord; 
and thus, in this present critical and corrupt state 
of Innnan haturc, the unnily and turbulent pas¬ 
sions of men win, by an egi'Cgious abuse, draw the 
worst conseijuonccs fro'n the best things, and 
render the most excell rit principles and views 
productive of i^onfiision, (calamity, and discord. 
Tiieriwof XXL Tlie origin of Syncretism was owing to 
George Calixliis, of Sleswick, a man of eminent 
caiistiiie and distinguished ahilities and merit, and who 

equals in this century, cither in point of 
learning or genius. Tliis great man being placed 
in a university [A], which, from the very time of 
its foundation, had been remarkable for encou¬ 
raging freedom of hiquiiy, improved this happy 
privilege, examined the resjiective doctrines of the 
various sects that boar the Christian name, and 
found, in the notions iximmonly received among 
divines, some things defective and (rroneous. lie 
accordingly gave early intimations of his dissatis¬ 
faction with the slate of theology, and lamented, 
in a more particular manner, the divisions and 
factions that reigned among the servants and 
disciples of the same great master. He therefore 
turned his views to the salutary work of softening 


[&] Tlie univ^relty of HeliiuUtU, in the ilucliy of Urunitwick, 
fuuiiilud in the yeai- 1576. 
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the animosities produeed by these divisions, and cent. 
showed the wannest desire, not so much of esta- 
blishing a ])erfect harmony and concord between paki ii. 
the jarring sects, which no human power seemed 
capable of effecting, as of extinguibhiiig the hatred, 
a]id appeasing the resentmejit, which the contend¬ 
ing parties discovered too much in their conduct 
towards each other. His colleagues did not seem 
all averse to this pacihe project; and tlie sur¬ 
prise that this their silence or acquiescence must 
iiaturnlly excite, in such as are acquainted willi 
tlie tlieological sph’it of tlie Rcvcnteeuth ciuitury, 
will be diminished, when it)scoIl^idered, that the 
professors of divinity at Ilelmsladtbind themselves, 
at their admission, by an oath, to use their best 
and most zealous endeavours t<i heal the divisions, 
and terminate the contests that prevail anmng 
Christians. Neither Calixtus, however, nor his 
friends, escaped the opposition t bat it was iiaf uml 
to expect in the execution of such an unpopular 
and comprehensive project. 11)oy were warmly 
attacked, in the year HiSD, by Statius Buschc- 
rus, a lluuoverian ecidesiastic, u bigoted votary 
of Ramus, a dcclanal enemy to all philosophy, 
and a man of great toinerity and imprudence. 

This man, exasperated at the preference C’alix- 
tus uiid his companions had given to the Peripa¬ 
tetic j)hi]osophy over the principles of the Ramists, 
composed a very malignant hook, intitled, Crypto- 
Papisnius Novrj Thcologia* Heluistadicnsis [cj, 
in which Calixtus was charged with a Jong list of 
errors. Tliough this production made some' small 
impression on the minds of certain persons, it is 
nevertheless probable that Buscher would have 
almost univei^ally passed for a partial, malicious, 
and i-ash accuser, had his invectives and complaints 


«■ «. Popery ditpiUed umirr the muk of the new tbeolofi- 
cat «y«teiu of Heltnstadt. 
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CENT, rendered Calixtus more caotious and prudent. 
But the upright and generous heart of this emi« 

*aii't IK *^®*^*- which disdained dissimulation to a 

degree that bordered upon the extreme of im¬ 
prudence, exciteil him to speak with the utmost 
tVankness his private sentiments, and thus to give 
a certain measure of plausibility to the acoxaations 
of his adversary. lioth he and his colleague Con¬ 
rad Ilorneius maintained, with holdness and piti’- 
sevcrance, several pvo|>ofiitious, which appeared 
to niiiTiy. othens besides Biischcr, new, singu¬ 
lar, and of a duugorous Umdcncy; and Calixtns 
more es)K!crlally, hy Ihe fVecdoin and plainness 
with whiclt he dt'clarod mnl ilefcnded his senti- 
inents, drew nprei him (I'o resenhnent and indig¬ 
nation of the Saviin il un's, who, in Iho year 
Kil'.'), were present at tno cojili.-reric' in' Thorn, 
lie had been chosen by Fredevh h Willhun, elei!- 
tor of Brandenburg:, sus I'oUoiiguc anil assistant 
to the divines he sent from Koiiingsherg to these 
conferences; and the Saxon deputies were greatly 
incensed to see a Lutheran <'eidesiostie in the cha¬ 
racter of an assistant to u deputation of Reformed 
doctors, nds iirst cause oroflonoe was followed 
by otluT incidents, in the course of these conter- 
ctices, which incroasod tho I’esentincnt of the 
Saxons against Cialixlus, and made them accuse 
hini of leaning' to the side of the Reformed 
churches. Wo i-annot enter here into a circum¬ 
stantial account of this matter, which would lead 
us from our .main design. We shall only observe, 
that when these conferences broke up, the Saxon 
doctors, and more especially Hulseman, Wel¬ 
ler, Scharfius, and Calovius, turned the whole 
force of their polemic weapons against Calixtus; 
and in their public writings reproached him with 
apostasy from the principles of Lutheranism, and 
with a propensity towturas the sentiments both of 
tlie Reformed and Romish churches. This great 
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man did not receive tamely the insults of his ad> cent. 
verearies. His conanmniate knoM’ledge of tho 
philosophy that reigned in the schools, and hia n. 
perfect acquaintance with the history of tlie Wyinw/ 
church, rendered him an able disputant; and 
accordingly he repelled with the greatest vigour, 
the attacks of his enemies, and carried on, with 
uncommon spirit and erudition, this impurbint 
controversy, until the year when death put 
an end to his labours, and transported him from 
these scenes of disseiisiun and lunuilt into the re> 
gions of peace and concord \jJ\ 

XXIL Neither the death of ( alixtus, nor thoTi^eonU- 
diTcnso of his nrineipal advei*^arics, wero suffi-r*****®" 
cient to extinguish toe (lame they had kindled; oicm 


[ff] Thfw who dwre u> ho more inimiMy acfjMuinted with 
particular < ircum^toiircR of *hH tn^NOiiA roniroven), the tulpa 
OTul chnracfcm of the l>ooL% IMiMtNhtKl on ocrabion, and ilia 
(IcKlnncNi tliat ptodmed su<b ivuini contest ind nuch daplor- 
al)lc divisions will do tv consult Wakluus CarvIuRp 
Weintnan, AnioUl. nod tvtitn^; htit above all, Uie tinid 

volume of the Cinihiia Lit if a of Molhiiis p> in which 
tliera is an anipli* aiTount of fl< lifo, triusacuons, and wntm^ 
of Cftlixtu^. Bur. if any n*ndoi should piifih hU cujiu<Mty still 
furtlieT) arxJ bo svliotoTiv tv hnvvr the tnurn serret fpriiiga that 
aotcnl in this v^hola afl'nir, the cauM'Sof tha ovonta and 

tiATiHactious rrhtin^ to it, tbi^ apujt, and (haractfra of tho 

diHputants, the at^umenta us<h 1 on boBi Hide^; in s word, iIioho 
thinga that arc ])r)uripally interesting and worthy of attantion in 
cootroTerfiiBH of this kinth he will tuid no b'^toiy tliat will ^atierfy 
him fully in tlieso mpixta. A history that would throw a pro¬ 
per upon thoee important tn^tcra, nuat be compened by a 
man of {^cat candour and abilities; by one Who knowa tho 
world, hav niudlHl human nature, is funusbe<l with mat^^Halvand 
dooumentf timt He as yet concealed in the raluneta of the 
ous, and is not uoatquiiDied a^tli the spirit that rci^a, and the 
cabals that are earned on in the Lourta of princes. But were 
such an histoiian to he fourtd, I question very much, wbeikbr, 
even in our time^, he c^uld puldi^* without danger all the cir* 
cumittAcvs of this memoiable conti^t. 

VOL. V. It ^ 
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CENT, on the contrary, l!ie contest was earned on, after 
that period, with more animosity and vi(dence 
*AR^r i(! The Saxon doctors, and more espe- 

- ,r< cially Calovius, insulted the ashes, and attacked 
the memory of this great man with unexampled 
bitterness and malignity; and, in the judgment 
of many eminent and worthy doctors, who were 
by no means the partisans of Calixtus, conducted 
themselves with such imprudence and temerity, 
as were every way adapted to produce an open 
schism in the Lutheran church. They drew up a 
new kind of creed, or confession of the Lutheran 
faith [e], which they proposed to place in llie 
class of what the memVre of our communion 
eall their symbolical book and whieb, of conse¬ 
quence, aU professors o divinity and all can¬ 
didates for the ministry would be obliged to 
subscribe, os containing the true and genuine 
doctrine of the Lutberatt church. By this new 
production of intemperate zettl, the friends and 
followers of Calixtus were declared unworthy of 
the communion of that church; and were, accord¬ 
ingly, supposed to have forfeited all right to the 
privileges and tranquillity that were granted to 
the Lutherans by the laws of the empire. The 
reputation of Calixtus found, nevertheless, some 
able defender, who )>Icaded his cause with mo¬ 
desty and (jandour: such were Titius, Hilde¬ 
brand, and Ollier ecclesiastics, who were distin¬ 
guished from the multitude by their charity, 
moderation, and prudence. These good men 
showed, with the utmost evidence, that the new 
creed, mentioned above, would bo a pei’petunl 
source of contention and discord, and would tlius 
have a fatal effect upon the true interests of tlio 

Thtf tivle ef tliis new creed wns, Consenau« repetiti Fidel 
▼enp Liitiieiaaa*. 
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Lutheran church; but their counsels were over- 
ruled, and Ihoir admoniUons neglected. Among „ 
tlio writers who opposed this creed, was Frederic |.art n. 
Ulric Calixtus, who was not di^stitiitc of a!>i]iti 0 S, 
though much inferior to his father in learning, 
genius, and moderation. Of those that stood 
forth in its vindication and defence, the most con¬ 
siderable were Calovins and Stranehius. The 
polemic productions of those contending parties 
were multiplied fi*om day to day, and yet remain 
as dejilorablo monuments of the intemperate zeal 
of tlio champions on both sides of tlic question. 

The invectives, reprouclics, and calumiuos, with 
which these j)roduction8 were hll(Mj, showed to»> 
nhiinly that many of these writers, itkstead of 
being aulmuted with the love of trulii, and a zeal 
for religion, w<*re rather actuated by a keen spirit 
of party, and by the sujij^estions of vindictive 
priuo and vanity. These contests w(ire of long 
dumtion; they were, however, at length sjispcndcd 
towai'ds tlie close of this century, liy the dcntli 
of those who had been tho priucipal actors in tins 
scene of tlieological discoid, by the abolition of 
the croi'd that had produced it, by the rise of new 
dci)at(» of a differeot nature, and by other cir¬ 
cumstances of inferior moment, which it is need¬ 
less to mention. 

XXIII. It will be proper to give here some The cpi. 
account of the accusations that were brought 
against Calixtus by bis adversaries. The prin¬ 
cipal charge was, his having formed a project, 
not of uniting into one ecclesiastical body, as 
some have understood it, the Romish, Ifiitheran, 
and Reformed churches, but of extinguishing the 
hatred and animosity that reigned among, tiie 
members of these diflferent cximinunions,'.^<1 
joining them in the bonds of idiarity, inututdd^e- 
nevolcnce, and Ibrbearance. ‘I'bi.s is Uie project, 
wbieh was at first condemned, and is still known 

X I 
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CENT, under the denomination of Syncretiam [/J. Se- 
•MT* u opinions were also laid to tte charge 


rAItT M. 


nf] It u imitber my defliRn nor my inrlination to adopt ibo 
caus« of Calixtoi; nor do 1 pretond to maintain that hb writings 
ao(] hit doctriuot are exeropt from tmr. But tlie }ovo of trutli 
obliged me to c\mvve, that it liat been the ill liap of ihii eini« 
nent man to fall into the hantla of bad iut^rpretm; and that 
even thoaa wlio imagine they have been tnoi'e tuecestfui than 
others in invcaUgating hit true tcutinieuta^ have moat grievoutly 
miNunderttood tliem* Calixtue it commonly supposed to have 
formed the plan of a formid reconciliation of tlie ProteHtuuta with 
the church of Kome end ita pontiff; hut tliit notion ie entirely 
groundletd, since ho publicly and expressly dprUred, that the 
IVoteHtantH could by no means enter into the bunds of concord 
unti cum 111 union with die iiombh church* it was coiistitufnd 


at this time; and that, if tliere had ever <^ic}9te4) any prospect of 
li call tig the divisions tliat reigned tween it and the Protestant 
churches, tliiH prospect (m<l entirely v^Ulied hince the cotiricil of 
Trent* whoso violent proceedings und tyrannical deci'ees had 
rendcrcil the miioii now under cunddomtion nbtudufely Impossible. 
ITc is further charged ivith liavlu^ either approvtvl or excused 
the grfgrvst part of those errors and superstitious, that are look¬ 
ed upon as A dishonour to the church of Home; but this chargo 
is abundantly refuted, not only by the van on a treatises, in wliuh 
Jin Gxposeil the falsehood and absurdUy of tijc doctrines and o]h- 
Dions of that church, but also by the detlanitionH of the Koinan 
Catholic^ themselves, who acknowlc<lgo tliat Calixtiis attacked 
them with much more leanung and iDgenuity than had been dis¬ 
covered by any other I’roteataiit writer *. It is true, he main¬ 
tained that the Lulhorans and Roman (Catholics did not diifer 


about the fiindameiital doctrines of die Cliristiau faith; and it 
w*eru to be ivishivl. that he had never as»ort4*d any such thing, or, 
at Ie4u;t, that he had expreamJ his meaning in more proper and in- 
oSbosive terms. It muHt, Iiowevei*, be considered, that he al¬ 
ways looked upon the popes and tbeir votaries, as liaring adulter¬ 
ated theao fundameutHl doctrines with an impure mixture or 
atidition of many opinions and tenets, which no wise and good 
Christian rtuld adopt: and iliia consideration diminishes a good 
deal the extravagance of an assertion, wliich otherwise would de- 
•ervo the severt^t censure. We aliall not enter further into a re- 
vietr of the imputations tiwt were cost upon Calixtiis, by pei'sooa 


* DotviieC, in hit Trui6 d« Is ConmunloR ms te* d#ui Etpscet, p. L 
ssci il. p. spcftLi thus of the emiiwnt tnaa now under coeildvrstion i 
La ftinrut Gfism Cslitte, le plus iHduls d«a Lutherisei de ootis iciaS) 
a scrit b plot Ssct«m«nt cow* nous,** Ac. 
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of this man, and were exaggerated aitd cent. 
blacken^, aa the moat ionoocnt things generally 
are when they pass through the medium of inalig- ^ 
nity and party-spirit. Such were Ids notions oon- 
ceraing the obsouro manner in wliicli ttio doctrine 
of the 'iDipity was revealed tinder the Old Tes* 
tamcnt mi^nsalioii; the appearances of the Son 
of God during that (tcriM: the necessity of, 
good works totJic attainment of everlasting s^va- 
tion j and God’s being occasionally [^] the author 
of sin. Tlieae notions, in the esteem of many of 
the best judges of thcologico] matters, have been, 
always looked upon as of an indi/Terent nature, as 
opinions which, even were they false, do not af¬ 
fect the great and fundamental doctrines of Chris¬ 
tianity. But the two great principles that Ca- 
lixtus laid down as the foundation and ground- 
U'ork of all his reconciling and pacihe plans, gave 
much more oUencc than the plans UiemselveH, and 


inofA diitponod to li&tcn Ut hia ftcciinm, (hun to ihoAO who tn- 
ilttuvoui’} with cantlour and bnpartiaSit^, to roprooeui lib oonti* 
uiHiM and hlM xncafturcA in HieW true point of view. But if it 
lAoulfi ho aakprl ht^re* whet this inao*ii realdeaifiFQ wm? wn eno- 
wer, that lie laid (l<nvn the fuUowing oiaxinui: Finit, That if it 
werti possible to htlnii' ImcU the church of Kono to tbo stater in 
which it was during the first five renturies> the PrntevtanU would 
he no longer JusiiSed in rejecting IIh coininnnion: Secondly) 'lliat 
the modern members of Uomiidi churchy thou[;h polluted with 
many intolcmblo errors, were not all equally criminal; and that 
auirh of them, more oApedallyy as sincerely l«nIU»vn<l the doctriinw 
they had learned from their parents or miutersi and hy ignorance, 
education, and the povrar of liabit, were hindered from {Mrceiving 
tlie truth, were not to be excluded from aalvation, nor deemed 
heretics, prcvidod they gave their wwent to dm doctrin<^ coHtaln*^ 
ed in dm A pasties Creed, and endeavoured aeriiniKly to govern 
their liven by the prveejits f*f the gospeh* I do not pretend to 
defend tlu^e maxims, which seem,* however, to have many pa« ^ 
Uons in our times; I would only obeerre, that die rioctrine tbe)r 
rofitain is much less intolerable than that which wqs eommdnly 
impated to CaHxtus. 

CfJ a<H:ideni. 
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drew ti|K)n him the indignation and rcsentroont of 
many. Those principles were: First, That the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity (by which ho 
meant those elementary princinlcs from when<^ all 
its truths flow) were i»rescrvea pure and entire in 
all the three communions, and were obtained in 
that ancient form of doctrine that is vulgarly known 
lwthenamoofthcA|>ofitlc8’Crecd. And,secondly, 
That the tenets and opinions, whichdiatl been con¬ 
stantly received by the ancient doctors during the 
first five centuries, were to be considered as of 
c<]unl truth and authority with the express declara¬ 
tions and doctrines of scripture. The general nlan 
of Calixtus was found<*d upon the fa-st of these 
propositions; and he made use of the se(;ond to 
give some degree of plan Ability to certain Romish 
doctrines and institution •, which have hooii always 
rejected by the protestant church ; and to establish 
a happy concord hetwoeti the various Ciii isliau 
communions that had hitherto lived in the stale of 
dissension and separation from each other.' 

XXIV. The divines of Rintelen, Koningsbcig, 
and .Jena, were more or fess involved in these 
\varm contests. Those of Rintelen, more espe¬ 
cially Heiiichius and Miissus, hud, on several 
occasions, nn<l particularly at the conference of 
Caasel, shown plainly that they approved of the 
plan of Calixtus for removing the unhapjiy dis¬ 
cords and animosities that reigned among Chris¬ 
tians, and that tlicy beheld with peculiar satisfac¬ 
tion that part (if it tliathad for its object union and 
concord among the protestant churches. Hence 
they were opposed >vith great animosity by the 
Suxon doctors and their adherents, in various 
polemic productions ^/t]. 

The pacific spirit of Calixtus discovered itself 


[A"] i>iv AW.ili. ('aWit lliMont Synru't'ntica, p. fitH.—Jo, 
(icoivu WatcLti lutivdur. in Couinjw. Luilier. vol. i, j* ‘JtHi 
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aUo at Kouingsbei^. John Latcrman, Michael cekt. 
Bohmiue, and tl»e learned Chrisitopher Dryer, who 
had been tlie di8ci]>]cs of that great man, were at ,{| 
little pains to conceal their attachment to the sen- * 
timents of their master. By this discovery they 
drew upon them the resentment of their colleagues 
John Bchmius and Celestine Mislenta, who were 
seconded by the whole bialy of the clergy of Ko- 
tiiugsbcig; and thus a warm controversy arose, 
which was carried on, during many years, in such 
n manner as did very little honour to cither of the 
contending ]>arties. Tlic interposition of the civil 
magistrate, together with the decease of Behmius 
and Mislenta, put ari end to this intestine war, 
which was succeeded by a new contest of long 
duration between Ihycr and his associates on the 
one side, and '‘cvend foreign divines on the other, 
who considered the system of Calixtus as higldy 
])crnicious, and looked upon its defenders as the 
enemies of the church. This new controversy was 
managed, on both sides, with as little equity and 
moderation as those which preceded it [t]}. 

XXV. It must, at the same time, be acknow-•>»] ii<ou 
ledged, to the immortal honour of the divines 
Jena, that they discovered the most consummate 
prudence and the most amiable moderation in the 
midst of these th<;oIogicid debates. For though 
they confessed ingenuously, that the sentiments of 
Calixtus were not of such a nature as that they 
could Ih; all adopted without exception, yet they 
maintained that the greatest part of his tenets 
were much less pernicious thait the Ssixon doctors 
had represented them ; and that several of them 


See Chrutnpbcr Ilfirtimocli'D Cliurrh History of Pnttsia 
(wriiion in GormHri)i it. ek. z. p. 602.—Molleri Cimbria 
Litcrabi) torn, iii. p. 8ev hW thr* Avia wd Dovuman^ con^ 
tatned in Uic (.iiJiow* ciilkcUoit, cntiilvd, Uii»eutdi|[c Nacliriditen^ 
a 1740, p. 144. &. 20.8u 174^, p. 91. 
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gi;nt. were innocent, and might be freely admitted with* 
out any danger to the cause of truth. Solomon 
^HT Ii. an ecoksiastic, renowned for the mild- 

nejs of his temper, and the equity of his proceed* 
ings, examined with the utmost candour and iin* 
partiality the opposite sentiments of the doctors 
that were engaged in lliis important controversy, 
and published the result of this examination, hy 
the express order ofKrnest, princtoof Saxo-Goth^i, 
sumamed the Pious [i]. Musieus, a mau of 
superior learning and exquisite penetration and 
judgment, adopted so far the sentiments of Ca. 
lixtus, as to maintain tlmt good works might, 
in a certain sense, be considered as ne<tcssary to 
salvation ; and that of the erroneous dootrines im¬ 
puted to this eminent mr> several wore of little 
or no importance. It is* very probqhir, that the 
followers of Calixlus would have willingly sub¬ 
mitted this whole (‘<»ntrovei>y to the. nrhitration 
of such cundid and inipartiui judges. Ihit. this 
laudable moderation offended so highly the Saxou 
doctoi’s, thut they i>cgafvto suspect the academy 
of Jena of several erroneous opini<*ns, and inurked 
out Musscus, in a particular manner, as u ])ersoii 
who had, in many ri»;iMH^ts, ujjostaliscd from the 
true and orthodox fuitli 

Tturinof. XXVI. These debates were suppressed and 
succeeded hy neu'conjinolions tlmt arose in the 
ing to church, and are commonly know'n under the de- 

ritrtiiou 


[i] Tliiii vliich was wTitlfu in Gennan, did not «{)pp<ar 
in public till nftwr tlie donth of GlassiuRT in the year IGG'i; a 
ancond edition of it was pubILihed in 8vo. at Jena some years a^o. 
The piece exhibits u rare and ahmlng instance of theolt^ical mo* 
deration; and is worthy of a serious and attentive j>em^il. 

[1} For an account of the imputationa cast upon the divines of 
Jsna, and more especially on Mu.^£dus« «eo a judirionb and solid 
work of the latter, imiiiled, Der Jenischeji llieolo^n Ausfiilfr- 
)ick« ErkWun^, ftc.~See also Jo. Gt^^i ^\'alchii Introduciio 
ia ControversiM EccMia Lutberu^i xoL i. p. 40d. 
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BomlnatioR of tfao Pictistical Controversy. This cent. 
controversy was owing to the zeal of a certain set 
of persons, who, no doubt, witli pious and upright 
intentions, endeavoured to stem the torrent of 
vice and corruption, and to reform the licentious 
manners both of the deig)’ and the people. But, 
as the best things may be abused, so this refor-ming 
N^pirit uillamed persons that were but ill qmdijied 
to exert it wiilt wisdom and succcsh. Many, 
deluded by the suggestions of on irregulur ima¬ 
gination Olid an ill-foniied understanding, or, 
guided by principles and views of a still moi c cri¬ 
minal nature, spread abroad new and singular 
opinions, false visions, unintelligible maxims, au¬ 
stere precepts, and imprudent clainoui's ngainst 
the discipline of the church ; oil whicli excited the 
most dreadful tumults, and kindled the ilomes of 
contention and discord. The commencement of 
Pietism was indeed laudable mid der^mt. It was 
set on foot by tlio pious and learned Spencr, who, 
by the pri^'ate societies ho formed at Pranefort, 
with a design to pniniote vital religion, roused the 
hiUcwanu from their inditforunce, and excited u 
spirit of vigour and resolution in those who bad 
been salisfie»l to lament, in silence, tlio progress 
of impiety. Tlie iTinarkaldc effect of tlicsc pious 
meetings was increased by a IkmiK' publislied i>y 
this well-meaning man, under the title of Pious 
Desires, in which he exhibited a striking view of 
tlie disonlers of the church, and [woposiid the re¬ 
medies that wore proper to heal tlieni. Many 
persons of good and upright ijitentlons wore highly 
pleas<;d both with the proceedings and writings 
of Spciior, and iodoed the greatest part of those,, 
who had the cause of virtue and praidical religion 
truly at hear^- applaudotl the designs of this good 
man, though an a]>prehensio7i of abuses reialnerl 
nnmbem from encottragiug them openly. Tliesc 
abuses actually happened. The remedies pro' 
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jifKcd by Speuer to beal tlie disorders of tlie 
church fcii into unskilful hands, were administered 
without sagacity or juTidence, and tlius, in many 
<!nses, proved to bo worse than the disease itself. 
The religious meetings above mentioned (or the 
Colleges of Piety, as they were usually called by 
a plirase iMJiTowed from the Dutch), tended in 
many plact's to kindle in the breasts of the 
multitude the flames i»f n blind and intemperate 
zeal, whose cITccts were impetuous and violent, 
instead of that pure and rational love of God, 
whose fruits arc benign and peaceful. HcJice 
complaints arose against those institutions of 
Pietism, as if, under a striking appearance of 
bunc^ity, they led the pconlc into false notions of 
religion, and fomented, a those who were of a 
turbulent and violent character, the seeds and 
principles of mutiny and sedition. 

XXVII. These complaints would Imve 
been uudoubU’dly hushed, and the tumults they 
occasioned ^vould have subsided by degrees, had 
not the contests that arose at Leipsic, in the year 
lOSQ, added fuel to the flame. Certain ])iou» 
and learned profi'ssors of Philosophy, and parli- 
culavly Franckius, Schadius, and Puulus An- 
touius, the disciph's of Speiior, who at that time 
was ecclesiastical superinUmdent of the court of 
Saxouy, begau to consider with attention the 
defects that prevailed in the ordinary method of 
instructing the candidates for the ministry: and 
this review persiwded them of the ncoe^ity of 
using their best endeavours to s\ipply what was 
wanting, and to con*cct what was amiss. For 
this purjrase, they undertook to explain in tlieir 
colleges, certain hooks of holy Scri}»ture, in oitlcr 
to render these genuine sources of rdigions know- 
ledge hotter understood, and to promote a spirit 
of practical piety and vital rdigion in the minds 
of their hearers. The novelty of this method 
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drew attention, and rendered it singularly pleasing cf.nt. 
to many ; accordingly, these lectures were inucli 
frequented, and their elfects were visible in the 
lives and conversations of several persons, whom j 
they seemed to inspire W’ilh n deep senw* of tho 
irnpoi’tancii of religion aiul viiluc. Wln^thcr 
these first effusions of ndigious fervour, which 
Swere, in themselves, most certainly laudable, were 
always kept within the strict hounds of reason and 
discretion, is a question not easily decided. If 
wo are to iH'lieve the report of common fame, 
and the tcslimoinos of several pci’scns of great 
weight, this was by no means the ease ; and many 
things were both said and done in these Biblical 
Colleges (as they were <5allcd) whieh, though they 
might he looked upon, by equitable and candid 
judges, us worthy of toleration and indulgence, 
were, ncvertlieloss, oontraiy to custom, and far 
from being wmsistent with prudence. lienee ru- 
inoiii's were spread, tumults excited, animosities 
kindled, and the matter at length brought to a 
public trial, in which the pious and learned men 
above mentioned were, indeed, declared free from 
the errors and heresies that had been laid to their 
charge, hut were, at the same lime, prohibited 
from carrying on the plan of religious instnielion 
they had underlakeu with such zeal. It was dur¬ 
ing these troubles and divisions that Ihcdnvidious 
denomination of Pietists was iiret invented; it 
may, at least, he affirmed, that it was not ivun- 
monly known before this |)eriod. It was ul firet 
applied by some giddy and inconsiderate pei-sons 
to those wlio frequented the Biblical Collegiis, and 
lived in a inunnor suitable to the instructions and 
exhoilatious that were addre.ssed to them in these 
sfuninai'ics of piety. It was nftenvanls made use 
of to charaoteH zc all Ihow? who were cil^ier distin- 

% 

guished by the excessive aupterily of thwr man 
ueni, or wlio, i ogardlcss of truth and opinion, were 
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CENT, only intent upon practice, and turned tbe whole 
xvii. vigour of their eBorts towards the attainment of 
PAKT n‘ religious feelings and habits. But as it is the 
fate of all those denominations, by which peculiar 
sects are distinguished, to be variously and often 
very improperly applied, so the title of Pietists 
M'aa frequently given, in trommon conversation, to 
persons of eminent wisdom and sanctity, who., 
were equally remarkable for their adherence to 
trutli and their love of piety; and, not seldom, 
to pei-sons whose motley characters exhibited an 
enormous mixture of profligacy and enthusiiism, 
and wlio deserved the title of delirious fanatics 
hotter than any other denomination. 

Thfpfo- XXVJIE. This contest was by no means con- 

to Leipsie, hutdiffu. ed its contagion, with 
btUh incredible celerity, through all the Lutheran 
chiirclu^s, ill the difTereut states and kingdoms 
of Europe. For, from this time, in ail the cities, 
towns, and villages, where Lutheranism was pro¬ 
fessed, there started up, all of a sudden, persons 
of various ranks and professions, of both sexes, 
learned nnd illiU^rute, who dt'clared Uiat they 
were called, hy a divine impulse, to pull up ini- 
quity by llie root, to restore to its primitive 
lustre, and propagate through the world, the 
declining cause of piety and virtue, to govern the 
church rtf Christ hy wiser rules than those by 
which it was at present directed, and who, partly 
in their writings, and partly in their private and 
public dis<!ourscs, pointed out the means and 
measures that were uccessary to bring about this 
important revolution. All those, w'ho were struck 
with this imaginary impulse, uiiuniinonsly agreed, 
that nothing could have a more powerful ten- 
dt'iiey to propagate among the multitude solid 
knowledge, pious feelings, and holy habits, than 
those private meetings that had been first con¬ 
trived by Spener, and that were afterwards intro* 
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duced into Leipsic. Several religions assembliee 
were accordingly formed in various places, whic{^ 
though they differed in some circumstances, and 
were not alt conducted and composed with equal 
wisdonj, piety, and piiidencc, were, however, 
designed to promote the same general purpose. 
In the meantime, these nnnsuaJ, irregular, and 
' tumultuous proceedings Ailed, with uneasy and 
alarming apjirehensions, both those who were in* 
ti'usted with the government of the church, and 
those who eat at the helm of the state. These 
apprehensions were jnstiAcd hy this imfmrtnnt con¬ 
sideration, that the pious and well meaning per¬ 
sons who composed these assemblies, hiul indis¬ 
creetly admitted into their community a parcel of 
extravagant and hot-headed fanatics, who fore¬ 
told the approaching destruction of Babel (by 
which they meant the Lutheran church), terrified 
the populace with fictitious visions, assumed the 
authority of prophets honoured with a divine 
commission, obscured the sublune tniths of reli¬ 
gion by a gloomy kincl of jai-gon of their own in¬ 
vention, and revivc'd doctrines that liud long be- 
fiire b(?en condemned by the <*hnrch. These en¬ 
thusiasts also asserttnl, lliut the inilesminm, or 
tlumsand years reign of the saints on earth, men¬ 
tioned by St. John, was near at hand. They en¬ 
deavoured to ovoi-tiirn the wisest establishments, 
and to destroy the l)est institutions, and desired 
that the pou'cr of preaching and 'administering 
public instruction might l>e given promiscuously 
to all sorts of persons. Thus U'JUi the Lutheran 
church torn asunder in the most deplorable man¬ 
ner, while the votaries of Itoine stooiJ by and be¬ 
held, with a secret satisfaction, these uuhappy di¬ 
visions. The most violent debates arose in all the 
Lutheran churches j and i»ersons, whose differ¬ 
ences were occasioned rather by mere words and 
questions of little consequence titan by any duc- 
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CENT, trines or institutions of considerable importance, 
attacked one anoUier with the intterest aniino- 
**! ®‘*-y» many countries, severe laws were at 

leuKlh enacted against the Pietists [wi]. 

XXIX. These revivers of piety were of two 
iuttc< carri- kiiids, wlio, hv tlioir different manner (if proceed- 

df'serve to Iw placed in two distinct classes, 
ihfdivinea Olio Hcct of tlicsc practical reformers proiKwed 
ofHaU. carry on llieir plan without introducing any 
cliange into the doctrine, discipline, or form of 
gov(Triinent that were established in the Luthe- 
r.an church. The other maintained, on the 
contrary, that it was imjiossihle to promote the 
progress of r<^al piety among the Lutherans, 
witliout making conshbrahlo ainu'ations in their 
doctrine, and rhangiii^ the whoh' form of their 
e(^elesiasUoal discipline aud polity. The former 
had ut their head the learned and pious .Spener, 
who, in the year Ui}tl removed from Dresden to 
Berlin, and whose sentiments wenj adopted hy 
the professot^ of the new academy of Hull; and 


Ttnn wtioir matter k amply illiistratoil }iy tlic leartu«<1. Jo. 
Gooryo WhIoImuh, in Vm liitroductiood (’ontrovHHUs, vi>I. i‘u onil 
ill. Avho exIiilMts tho varioiin of Huh Joplcua- 

Mu puiitONt, with H vu»w of ilie jHiiiits that m'l'c contro¬ 

vert uJ, anJ luH jiifl^eut ronct*niM? pm*lii aiul a purtxular account 
of tlio \\Titt3rH. that diNpiaycil taieiitH on thin occasion, it 
would, mflt*ed, liv diflicuU fi»r nay oiio man to g:iv« an ample and 
iiXHvi liLstory <if iIiih eonumt, which wiu» accompanied with so 
many ini ifloutH) circtinistanccs, aud woh^ upon tho whole, of uucU 
a tediouH aiul roniplicatwl nntiiro. It were therefore to be wish- 
c<l, that a Hocicty of pnidctitaud impartial person^, fumiafaed with 
a competent knowlcd}?e of buniHu nuture and political transac- 
tiuns, and alno with ])ni]>er luaterialn^ would set thcmseIvcN to 
com pose the hisUwy of If several pewons were employ- 

e<\ in collecting from public reconb, and d»o from pa]»era t)mt 
lie yet coDcea1e<l in the cabinetH of the curious, tho c?ciit« which 
happened in each country wliere this coutroversy reigned: and if 
the^' knau*riHk, thua carefully gathered on tlie spot, were put in 
thv hiinds of » mati ca|Mdile of digesting tlie whole; this would 
produce a uiost tutcraating and ui^ul history. 
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particularly by Franokius and Paulue Antonius, cent. 
who had been invited tltither from Leipsic, where 
they began to be suspected of Pletisin. Tlu»ugh „! 
few pretended to treat either with indignation or 
contempt the intentions and p»r)>ose of Ibeso good 
men (which, indeed, none could despise witlmut 
affecting to ap}>oai’ the enemy of practical religion 
and virtne), yet many eminent divines, and mure 
especially the professors and pastors of Witlem- 
berg, M'erc <»f opinion,that, in the execution of this 
laudable pui*pose, several maxims M'cre adopted, 
anri <;ertain measures employed, that wr*r« pr(‘ju- 
dicial to the truth, and also detrimontid to the in¬ 
terests of tlie cliurcl). Hence they looked on 
themselves as obliged to proceed publicly, first 
against Spener, in the year and afterwards 
agtiinsl. his disciples and adherents, as the. inven¬ 
tors and jiromotcrs of erroneous and dangerous 
opinions. These debates arc of a recent date j so 
that those who are desirous of knowing more par- 
liciilarly how far the jmnciplcs of equity, modera¬ 
tion, and candour influenr^d the conduct and di¬ 
rected the proceedings of the wnlending parties, 
may easily receive a ^ulisfaclGl•y infoimation. 

XXX. These debates turned upon a variety ofTjwsusj-ft 
points ; and therefore the matter of them eunnol bL^.*** 


1 )Oims; anu i 
>0 cum]>rehended under any one general head. 
If we consider them indeed in relation to their 


origin, and tho circumstances that gave rise to 
them, we shall then he able to reduce them to 
some fixed principles. It is well known, that 
those w!)o had the advain^cment of piety most 
zealously at heart, were possessed of a notion, that 
no order of men contributed more to retard its 


progress than the clcTgy, whos(‘ peculiar vocation 
it was to inculcate and promote it. Looking 
upon this as the root of the evil, it was but na- 
' tural that their plans of rcfomiatton slionld begin 
liore \ and, accordingly, they laid it down as an 
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cr.VT. CH8<'ntial principle, that none should be admitted 
into tlie minifitry, biitsiich us had received a pro- 
Vabt Ir' 1^*" education, were distinguished by their 'wisuom 
/ and sanctity of manners, and had hearts filled with 
divine love. Hence they proposed, in the first 
place, a thorough reformation of like schools of 
divinity; and they explained clearly enough what 
they meant hy this reformation, which consisted^' 
in the following points: That the systematical 
theolog)', which reigned in the urudeinies, and 
was composed of intricate and disjiutuhle doc¬ 
trines, ami obscim* and unusual forms of expres- 
sioii, should be totally abolished that polonii^al 
divinity, which comprehended the controversies 
suljsi>ting between Chrisl-ans of ditferent com- 
niukiioMs, should f>e less e.igcrly sl(jdie<l, and less 
frequently treated, though not entindy neglected i 
—lliut all mixture of philosophy and huuiun learn¬ 
ing with divine wisdom was to hi.' most can'fnily 
avoided;—that, on the eontrary, all those who 
M’oro designed for the minlstiy, shenild bo accus¬ 
tomed, from their early youth, to the pc'nisnl ukkd 
sitndy of the holy Scriptures ;—that they should 
he taught a plain system k)f theology, drawn from 
these unerring sources of truth ;—and that the 
wlukle course of their educalum was to be so <li- 
rocted, as to render them useful in life, hy the 
pr*(!t)eal power of their doctrine and the coin- 
inaikding inthiencc of their example. As these 
nkaxiikks wore propagsited with tl>e greatest in- 
dustiy and zeal, and were explained inadvertently 
hy some, without tlioso restrictions which prki- 
deuce seemed to requir«‘; these professed patrons 
and revivors of piety were suspected of designs 
that could not but render them ohnoxions to cen¬ 
sure. They w'ei-e supposed to dwpise philosophy 
and learning, to treat with indifTorence, and even 
to renounce, all inquiries into the nature and 
oundatious of teligious truth, to disapprove of 
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tlie zeal and laboars of those who defended it cent. 
against such aa either corrupted or opposed it, 
and to place the whole rftheh’ theology in ccrtiun n. 
vi^ae and incoherent dedam^ions concerning the ' ^ ^ 
duties of morality. Hence arose tliose lamons 
disputes concerning the use of philosophy and the 
value of human learning, considered in connexion 
vwith the interests of rcligion'-^the'dignity and 
usefulness of systeroattc theology—the necessity 
of polemic; divinity—the excoflonce of the mystic 
system—af)d also concerning the true meth^ of 
instructing the people. 

The second great object, that employed the zeal 
and attention of the persons now mider considera¬ 
tion, was that the candidates for the ministry 
should not only, for the fuhire, receive such on 
academical education as would tend rather to solid 
utility than to mere speculation; but also that tliey 
should dedicate themselves to God in a peculiar 
manner, and exhibit the most striking examples 
of piety and virtue. This maxim, which, when 
considered in itself, must be acknowledged to bo 
highly laudable, not only gave occasion to several 
new regulations, designed to rt'strain the passions 
of the studious youth, to inspire thorn with pious 
sentiments, and to excite in them holy resolutions ; 
hut also produced another maxim, which was a 
lasting source of controversy and debate, viz. 

“ thut no person that was not himself a model of 
piety and divine love was quoliticd to be a pub- 
lie teacher of piety, or a guide to others in the 
way of salvation." This opinion was coitsi- 
dered by many aa derogatory from the power and 
efficacy of the word of God, whi<;h cannot l)e de¬ 
prived of its divine influence by the vices of its 
ministers; and as a sort revival of the long 
exploded errors of the Donatists; and what I'en- 
dered it peculiarly liable to an interpretation of 
this nature was, the imprudeuoc of some Fleiists, 

VOL. V. Y 
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CENT, who inculcated and explained it, withont those re< 
stnetions that were necessary to render it unex- 
p^iT ii! <’optionable. Hence ai'ose endless and intricate 
debates concerning the following questions:—• 
“ whether the religious knowledge acquired by a 
wicked man can Ik; termed theology?”—“ whether 
a vicious person can, in effect, attain to a true 
knowledge of religion “ how far the office 
and mitiisti 7 of an impious ecclesiastic can be 
pronounced salutary and efficacious?”—" whether 
a licentious ajid ungodly man cannot be susceptible 
• of illumination?”—and other questions of a like 
nuturo. 

XXXI. These revivors of declining piety went 
yet further. In order to render the ministry of 
their pastors as suox'^s d as possible, in rousing 
men from their indolenw., and in stemming the 
torrent of corruption and immorality, tb <7 judgc<l 
two things indisijonsably ncci'ssary. The firs! 
was, to su]*pross entirely, in the course of public 
instniction, and more cspo(;ially in that delivered 
from the pulpit, certain maxims and phrases which 
the coiTuption of men lea<ls them frequently to in*^ 
terpret in a marmcr favourable to the indulgeneo 
of their passions. Such, in the judgment of the 
Pietists, were the following propositions: “No 
man is aide to attain to that perfection which the 
divine law requires—good works are not necessary 
to salvation—in the act of justilicution, on the 
pai't of man, faith alone is concerned, without 
good works.” Many, however, were apprehensive, 
that, by the suppression of tiiesc propositions, 
trutl) it8(df must suffer deeply; and tliat the 
Christian religion, deprived thus of its peculiar 
doctrint^, would l)e exposed, naked and defence¬ 
less, to the attacks of its mlversaries. The second 
step they took, in order to give efficacy to their 
plans of reformation, was to form new rides of 
life and mauners, much more rigorous and austere 
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than those wliieh had been formerly practise*!; cent. 
arid to place in the (daas of sinl'u! nnu unlawful 
p’atifieations fli‘7cral kinds of pleasure and amuse* part ii! 
ment, wJiich had hitherto biHjn looked upon tw 
innocent in themselves, and which could only 
become good or evil, in corifk’ijueiico of the re¬ 
spective characters of those wlio us<'d them with 
prudence, or ubuscil them with intemperance. 

Thus, dancing, ponU)nnmes, public sports, thea¬ 
tric^ diversions, thi^ rcatling of hnntorous and 
comical books, with several other kinds of plea¬ 
sure and cnterlaiinnent, were prohilnted hy the 
Pietists, os unlaa'ful and unseemly; and, ihercforc, 
hy no means of an inditrerent naliire. Many, 
however, thonglit tliis rule of niornl disci|dine hy 
far too rigid and severe; and thus was j'cvivcd tho 
ancient contest of tho schoolmen, iMmccrning the 
fainrms question, wlicther suiy liuinmi actions are 
truly indifferent ? /. e. eipially removed from Jiioral 
good on the one hand, and from moral evil on 
tlie otluT; and whrlluT, on the contrary, it l>e 
not true, that all actions, whatever, must he cither 
considered as good, or as evil? ’I'he discussion of 
this <pn!Stion was ullended with a variety of de- 
bat«» upon the several points of tho prohihiiiou 
now mentioned; and these dehat<!s were often 
carried on with animosity and hitl»‘nicss, and very 
ntrely witli that precisiim, temper, and judgment 
fhiit the nicety of the inaffers in dispult; rerpiired. 

The thiol thing, OJi which the l*if;tists, insiHte<l, 
was, that hcsidos the slated meclings for public 
wo)*ship, private assemhlu's alionid l)c helil for 
prayer and olhor i’cligious exercises. Ihil many 
wore of opinion, that the cause of true piety and 
virtue was rather oiulangeriMl than promoted by 
these assemblies; and exp<Tjence arol obs<*rvation 
seemed to confirm ibis opinion. U would 1>6 
Iwth endless and imnccessaiy to cimineratc all the 
little disputes that arose fruiii the appeuntinent of 

Y 2 
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CENT, tliese private asaembiies, and, in general, from the 
jiotiom entertained and the measures pursued by 

8BOT JI c V 

PAur ii! Pietists [nj. It Is nevertheless proper to ob- 
serve, that the leniQr and indulgence shown by 
these people to persons whose opinions were er¬ 
roneous and whose errors were, by no means, of 
an indifferent nature, irritated their adversaries to 
a very high degree, and made many 8us|>ect, that 
the Pietists laid amucli greater stress upon prac¬ 
tice than U|)on belief, an<l scpai'ating what ought 
ever to be inseparably joined together, held virl u- 
ous manners in higher esteem than religious truth. 
Amidst the prodigious numbers that appeared in 
these controversies, it was not at all surprising, 
if the variety of their characters, capacities, and 
views be duly coii8id(?red, that some were charge- 
aliie with imprudence, otti -rs with intemperate 
zeal, and that many, to avoid what they looked 
upon a.s unlawful, fell injudiciously into the oppo¬ 
site extreme. 

Tiiweri^ X.WIJ. The other class of Pietists already 
"wkiu mc'Htioned, whose reforming views extended so 
gioii uniivg. far, OS to oliangc the system of doctrine and tlie 
vmir to form of ecclesiastical govcnuneiit tliat wore ckUi- 
jiiity »i iiie Wished in the Lutheran church, compreln'iided 
truiJr*'’peiMoiis of various clmnmters and differeiit \\ a)S 
of thinking. Some of them were totally destitute 
of reason and judgment; their errors were the 
I'overies of a disordered brain; and they were ra¬ 
ther to bo considered os lunatics than as heretics. 


[tt] clobatca were 6m collprti?*! ftnfl nfco neoflktsly mul- 

liy in Lia CfmtrovmiRnim suU 

pietntis prtntpxta innunitii, wliidi was puhlUlietl in ypnr 
)701, in 8ro. llie roaJer will ako 6ii(l tho ai^^imenu 
hy ih(* contenfling partiua in tln?i ilinpute, judiciounly dunniK^l 
u|> III two differeut works of L&npua, tlio one onlitleiL Akin 
I mrhtmn, and the oilier the Middic-wny ; the funner 

in Latin, xht latm in Uenuao*—8oe aW i)ic Tituotheu# 
V«riuwH of Val. Em. Low hcruik 
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Others were less extravagant, and tempered the cent. 
singular notions, tliey had derived from reading 
or meditation, with a certain mixture of the ioi- n. 
pm-tant truths and doctrines of religion. Wo 
simll mention but a few persons of this class, and 
those only who were distinguished from the rest 
' by tlicir .superior merit and reputation. 

Among these Avns Godfrey Arnold, a native of 
Saxony, a man of extensive reading, tolcrablu 
parts, and richly endowed with that natural and 
unalFeeted clo<|Ucncc, which is so wonderfully 
adapted to touch and to perstiadc. Tliis man 
disturbed tho tranquillity of the church towards 
the conclusion of this century, by a variety of 
theological productions, that were full of new and 
singular oidnions and more cspiscially by his ec. 
cli’siasticai history, which he had the assurance to 
impose upon the public, as a work composed 
wit h luindour and impartiality. His natural com* 
ph'xion was dark, melancholy, and austere; and 
these seeds of fanaticism were so expanded and 
nourislied by tho pc'rnsal of the mystic writers, 
that the flaino of enthusiasm was kindled in his 
l»re»sl, and broke forth in his conduct and writiiigs 
with pi'culiar vehemence. He looked upon the 
MyKti<w as superior to all other writers, nay, as tho 
only depositaries of truo wisdom; reduced the 
Avholc of religion to ceilain internal feelings and 
motions, of winch it is difficult to fonn u just bica; 
nogJcctiHl entirely fhe study of trpth; smd cm- 
ployed thewholo power of his genius and eloquence 
in enumerating, deploring, and ex?^gerating, the 
vices and corruptions of human nature. If it is 
iinivcraally allowed to be the and must 

('sscritial obligation of an historian to avoid all 
appcaruncio of partiality, and neither to be in- 
Huoncod by persoiuU attsiehinents nor by private 
rusenttnent iu the recital of fuels, it must bo 
iairly ackiioM'ledgcd, that no man could be less 
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CENT, nt for writing history than Arnold. His whole 
history, as every one must see who looks into it 
r^nr 'li Smallest degree of attention, is the 

i_, produrtion of a violent spirit, and is dictated by 
a vehement antipathy against the doctrines and 
institutions of the Lutheran church. One of the 
fundamental principU's.that iulluences the judg¬ 
ment, and directs the opinions and decisions of 
this historian, throughout Utc whole course of his 
vrork, is, that all the u]>u8e8 and corruptions that 
have found udmittuuce into the churirh since the 
time of the apostles, have been introduced by its 
ministers and rulers, men of vicious and aban¬ 
doned characters. From this principle he draws 
tlm following goodly consequence \ that all Ihosj? 
who op|K«icd tiu! ineasc -'s of the clergy, or felt 
their resentment, u'cre poivons of distingtnshed 
saiK^tity and virttie; and tluit such, on the contrary, 
as either favoured the iiiinisLers of the church 
or were favouriNl by them, were slrangtiin to the 
spirit of true Qud genuine piety. Hence proceeded 
Arnold’s unaccountable partiality in favour of 
almost all ibut laire the denoniiruition of Here¬ 
tics [o] j wliom he defended with the utmost zeal, 
without having aiways underetood tlioir doetriiui, 
and, in some cases, without having even examined 
their arguments. This partiality was highly 
dotrlnioiital to his reputation, nud rendered his 
history )ic‘(ailiar]y obnoxious to censure. He 
did not, howev<‘r, continue in lliis way of tlniik- 
iiigj but as lie mlvaneed in years and expe¬ 
rience, jtereeived the erroi-s into which he had 
been led hy the impetuosity of his passions and 
the contagious intluence of ]»crniciou8 examples. 


nr [oj Aritotil's l»i*tory i» ttiun intitlfd, Iti^roria 

I't Ila-n'tua. l)r. ncriniiit nt' tliiH Icarntd 

in ilruu-ii uj> wuti mtuh •fvority, .iiiil pi'rbfijw not en- 
lih-ly <U-'(ituti‘ |KU(iiitii}'- Sw llir tit«; dS Aiuulti iu tbo 
GcUl'Ul l}l(.lilrlliuv 
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T^his sense of lus mistakes corrected thevehemence cent. 
of his natural temper and the lurlmlencc of his 
party spirit, so that, as we learn from witnesses 
worthy of credit, lie became at last a lover of 
truth and a pattern of medoration [/>]. 

XXXIII. Arnold was far surpassed in funa-Dippciiw. 
ticul malignity and insolence by John Conrad 
Dippclius, a liessian divine, who assumed the dcu 
nomination of the Christian Democritus, inllaincd 


the minds of the simple by a variety of proiltio 
lions, and excited considerable tuiimlls and com¬ 


motions towards the conclusion of this century. 


This vain, supercilious, and urrognnt doctor, 
who seemed fonned by nature fur a satyrist and 
a buttbon, instead of projiosing any new system 
of religious doctrine and diKuiuline, was solely 
employed in overturning those that were rewiv»-«l 
in the Protestant church. His days were princi- 
]iully spent in throwing out sareasins and invoc- 
tiv(;s against all donoininntiuiis of Christians y and 
the Lutherans, to wliosu communion he belonged, 
wore more especially the obje»^Js t)f his raillery 
and derision, which, on many occasions, spared 
not those things that had fu’incrly been looked 
U[K)ii as the most respectable and sacred. It is 
much to bo doubted, whether he had formed any 


clear and distinct notions of the doctrines lie. 


taught; since in his views of things, the power 
of iitiagiiiution domineered evidently over the 
dictates of right reason ond common sense. But, 
if he really understood the religious maxims ho 
was propiigating, he had nob certainly the tiilent 
of rendering them clear and perspicuous to ollnirs; 
fur nothing eaa be mure ainbiguous and olis«-.uro 
Uian the expressions under which they art? convey¬ 
ed, and the ai^umcnts by which they are supported. 


[/>} Ciilcii Vila Arnuliii.— Nuuvmu DicUon. Ilislvii ct 
(’liiifiue, loiu. i. p, 486. 
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CENT. A man miiet have the gift of divination, to 

able to deduce a regular and consistent system 
"akt doctrine from the various productions of this 
incoherent and unintelligible writer, who was u 
chemist into the bargain, and whose brain seems 
to liave been heated into u high degree of fer¬ 
mentation hy the dre of the elnboratory. If the 
rudo, motley, and sarcastical writings of tins 
wrong-headed reformer sliould reach posterity, it 
will be certainly a just mutter of surpri^ to our 
descendants, that a considerable number of their 
ancestors should have b<'cn tio Mind as to choose 
fi>r a model of genuine piety, and a teacher of true 
religion, a man who h^ audaciously violated Uie 
first and most essential principles of solid piety 
and sound sense £^ 3 * 

Thoinfon. XXXIV. The mild and gentle teoiperof John 
William rctoiven, minister and fii-sL member of 
rwcTKiw the ecelesiasticul CAutsistory uL Lunciiburg, distin¬ 
guished him remai-kably from the fiery enthusiast 
now mentioned. But the mildness of this good- 
natured ecclesiastic was ueeompaiiied with a want 
of resolution, that might bo called weakness, 
and a certain florulness and waniith of imagina¬ 
tion, thatrcmlerod him peculiarly susceptible tif il¬ 
lusion himself, and every way proper to lead others 
innocently into error. Of this he gave u vciy 
rcjjiarkablc specimen in the year I 691 , hy maiii- 

fy] Uia work* w»*re all pnl>li*heft, in ttii* year 1747, in five 
in and iiix jm^nuiry mhuH hiffhly honoured And 
B]if*<’tcd by many, wli« conRidor Jjim w hnnug hi*on, iii his Hay, an 
♦•iiiinent teavhor of tnie piely and wiatlom. No kind of autliora 
I'liH Kiirh zcaJour rpaclers and patrons as those who doal larpely 
i i iiivenivt', and awoll tlk'jnsidvea by a vain wif-sufficioory, into 
nu inia^'Iliad su)>srioriiy over iho rest of mafdiiufi. BasideH, Dtp- 
(It iniH wikH an diemUt, aiidn^ood phyaiemn ; &iid tliU 

p'rii'uTful lilm many fvWmltt and aiimiix^m, M all iinm atv fonti nf 
Ml ho-r, uml .uid tlivse iwo nctauces wvre supposed tu lead 

to liu oiic and to tlur utbci* 
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taining publicly Uiat Rosamond Juliana, Countess cknt. 
of Asscbui^ (whose disordered brain suggested 
to her the most romantic and chimerical notions) 
was honoured with a ^sion of the Deity, and 
commissioned to make a new declaration of his 
will to iimakind. He also revived and propagated 
openly the obsolete doctrine of the Milcnnium, 
which Rosamond had confirmed by her pretended 
authority from above. This first error produced 
many; for entir is fertile, especially in those minds 
where imagination has spumed the yoke of reason, 
and considers all its airy visions os solid and ini' 
poitant discoveries. Accordingly, Petersen went 
about jirojihesying tvith his wife [r], who also gave 
herseli out for a kind of oracle, and boasted of 
her extensive knowledge of the secrets of heaven. 

'I'liey talked of a general restitution of all things, 
at which grand and solemn period all intelligent 
beings were to be restoi'ed to happiness, the gates 
of hell opened, and wicked men, tt^ether with 
evil spirits, delivered from the guilt, iiower, and 
punUInnent of sin. They supposed that two 
distinfit natures, and both of them human, were 
united in Christ; one assumed in hctiven before 
the refonnation of this globe, the other derived, 
upon oailli, from the Vii^u Mary. These opi- 
nimia were swallowed down hy many among the 
multitude, and were cmbi’aced hy stimo of superior 
rank; they met, however, with great opposition, 
and were refut<Ml by a considerable number of 
writers, to whom Petersen, who was amply fur¬ 
nished with leisure and eloquene^j, maile volumi¬ 
nous replies. In the year 1602 . be was at length 
deposed; and, from that period, passed his days 
in the traiujiiillity of a rural retreat in the tei’ritory 
of Magdeburg, where he cheered bis solitude' by 


[r] Hur nunc vu Johaaos Eleoavra a Mvrliu. 
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CKKT. opiBtolary commerce, and spent tlie remainder of 
xvii. }jja (lays in composiUon and study [#]. 
l AKT *1' It is not easy to determine, whether 

t j I -Tfthn Caspar Schade and George Bosius may 

iHtiuie knd ilssoeiated properly with the persons now men- 
iiowus. tioiiod. They were both good men, full of zeal 
for the ha])piiiess and sidration of their brethren, 
but their zeal was neither directed by prudence, 
nor tempered with moderation. The former, who 
was minister at Berlin, propagated several notions 
that S(^einod cnale and uttcouth; and, in the 
year inveighed, with the greatest bitter¬ 

ness, against the custom that prevails in the Lu¬ 
theran church of confessing privately to the clergy. 
These violent remonstrances excited great com¬ 
motions, Sind were oven ^^tended with iwpular tsi- 
inults. Bosius performcii the pastoral functioiss at 
Soruw; and, to awaken sinners irumtheirseenrity, 
and prevent their tniating, with negligcnci' asid 
indifleronco, interests that are most iinnortarst by 
being eternal, deniiMl that God would continue 
always propitiousandplacahicwith respect to those 
offenders, whose incorrigible obstinacy he hud fore- 
se(m from all eternity; or that he would offer them 
beyond a ocilaiii period marked in his decrees, 
those stiecours of gi’acc that arc necessary to salva¬ 
tion. I'his tenet, in the judgment of many grave 
divines, seemed highly injun(ms to the boundless 
mercy of God, and was accordingly refuted and 
condemned in several treatises j it found, never- 


[a'] PoWAon Kvotc hid own life in German, anH it waK flr^t 
puUi^hntl in in 1717* Hiit n-ife nrldeil berlifu to ib by way 
of Supplement, in the year 1718. Tlir.se pieces) of bic^rapliy will 
(latiHfy Nucli us me clettirooB of a panieiilar accomit of tlie cliarao 
ter, manners, anJ (nloata of tins extraordiiutry pair. Tor an ar> 
rtnint of x\w troubles they ctcite<l at Liintjitbiir^S tv Jsk Molirri 
( niibrla l.iterata, t<»m. ii. p. 639« the UnschuUlige Kacluichteu* 
a. 1748. \u 974. lu 1749. p. 30^300, it pauim. 
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Uicless, an cminenl patron and defender in the cent. 
learned Rechcnbcrtj, professor of divinity at 
Leipsic, not to mention others of less note, who 
appean'd in its behalf [t]. 

aXXVI. Among tlm controversies of inferior 
note that divided the Lutheran church, \vc shall n>i.r«m*ng 
first inontiori those tltat broke out between the^^^wof 
doctors of Tubingen and Gb'sstm so early os tliecuri.i'» 
year I6l0. The principal part of this debate 
lated to the ubaseineiit and humiliation, or to, dooimor 
what divines call, the examination of Jesus Christ j 
;utd the great point was to know in what this ex-**"* 
inanition propes'ly consisted, aud what was the pre¬ 
cise nature and churacU'rislie of this singular situ¬ 
ation y That the man Christ |) 08 sessed, even in the 
most dreadful periods of his abasement, the di¬ 
vine properties and utlribntes ho liad received in 
eons('<|uence of the hypostatic union, was unani¬ 
mously agr«*ed on by Imtb of the OAmtending par¬ 
ties ; bnt they diitered in their soiitiinents relating 
to Ibis subtile and intricate question: Whether 
C'brist, during his mediatorial sufferings and sa- 
ccTdotul state, really snspemled lljo exertion of 
these attributes, or only concealed this exertion 
from the view of mortals? The latter was main¬ 
tained by the doctors of Tubingen, while thosti of 
Giessen were inclined to think, that the exenion of 
the divineaUrihntes was really suspended in Christ 
duriiig his humiliation and sulTerings. This main 
question was Ibllowod hy others, which were much 
more subtile, than important; concerning the man¬ 
ner in which God is premnit w'ith all his works, 

Uio reasons and fonndations of this universal ])re- 
sence, the true cause! of the unniiprcsence of Christ’s 
liody, UTid othc^rs of a like intricate and unintel¬ 
ligible nature. The champions that distinguished 


[<] W«li;Iiiu» luuoductio wl CDiitrovcna»i p. 1- 
iv. 
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CEVT. Ihernselvfts on the kmIo of the doctors of Tuhin- 
awT^ir were, Lucas Oiandor, Melchior Nicolas, 
PAKx ihf^nd Theodore Thummius. The most eminent 
WyW those that adonted the cause of the divines 
of (Jicsson were, lialthazar, Menzer, and Justus 
Fevorborn. Tlie contest was carried on with 
zeal, learning, and sagacity; it were to be wished 
that one could add, that it was managed with 
witMlom, dignity, and im>deration. This, indeed, 
Wfw far from boii»g the cascj Imt suidi was the 
s|«rit and genius of tlie age, that many things 
were now treated with indulgence, or beheld 
wth approbation, which the wisdom and decency 
of succeeding times hatl justly endeavoured to 
tliscountcnanct^ and conxH’l. in order to ter¬ 
minate these disagrceahl contests, Hie Saxon di¬ 
vines Werecommatided oy their soven-ign to offer 
theTPHclvca us arbitrators between the contend¬ 
ing parties in the year Kiv’l-; their arhilratiou 
was accepted, but it did nfit at all contribute to 
decide the matters in debate. Their deciaions 
were vague and lunhiguoiis, and were therefi>re 
adapted to satisfy none of the parties. They de¬ 
clared, that they could not entirely approve of the 
doctrine of either; hut iusinuate<l, at the same 
time, that a certain degree of preterence was due 
to the opinions maintained by the doctors of 
Gicss('n [wj. Those of Tubingen rejected the 
decision of tlie Saxon arbitrators; and it is very 
probahle, that the divines of Giessen would have 
appealed from it also, had not the public calami¬ 
ties, in whu'h Germany began to be involved at 
this time, suspended this miserable contest, by 
inipoaing silenee upon the dispiitants, and leaving 


[ffl Jo. Wn}f, ErcJiit. M Polit. Sa*c. xni. r)e* 

0 * 1 ) 11 . iii. |>. Kberl^ WcitiUAiiJii HiHtor. llrcloHinjtt. 

xvii. ]), Wfili hiufs loc. ril- |k hhtt Caroli 

ari<1 tlu» tnhor writerv» wbo have wriiku the ecck’biiiklu 
fdl lii:i(uvy of liu'9C 
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them in the quiet possession of tlicir roepact^ve cent. 
opinions. 

XXXVII. Before the cessation of Uie contro* *,*8^ „* 
versy now mentioned, a new one was occasioned, WyW 
in the yew by the writings of Hermanxtecoo^ 
Rutiiman, minister at Dantzic, a man of eminent 
piety, etmie learning, and a zealous patron and 
admirer ()f Armll’s famous book couceming true«'''‘'''«''"t 
tlliristianity. This good man was suspeeti^d by^f".’''"***" 
bisoulleague Corvinus, and several otlicrs, (»f tui- 


tertaiuing bcntiments derogatory from the dig< 
nity and power of the snered wrilitigs. These 
suspicions tlu^y dtu'ived from a book he puhiishiul, 
in tho your Ui'Jl, Concerning Clirist’s Kingdom 
of (trace, which, ac«x>rdingto Ihoreprosentations 
of his iulves'siu'ies, (Muituined th(‘ following doc¬ 
trine : ‘‘ That the word of (iod, as it stands in tho 


snored writings, hath no innate power to illuminate 
the mind, to excite in it nprinciple of regenera¬ 
tion, nT)d thiiN to turn it to (xod: tliat the external 


word showetli, indeed, the way to salvation, but 


onnuot edcctuully lead men to it; but that God ' 
hiins<‘lf, hy the ministry of anoUier, and an in- 
tf-nifil word, wui'ks su<'h a change in tho minds 
of rnoti, as is iieot^sssu'y to render them agreeablo 
in his sight, and enables them to please him hy 
tlndr wonis and ac^tions.” This doctrine was ro- 


presonh'd by Corvinus and his associates as-tlio 
same which had been formerly held by Schwenek- 
f<*ldt, and was professed by the Mystics in genenil. 
But whoever will be at the pains to .examine with 
attention the various writings of Hathman on 
this subject, must soon be couvincod, that his ad¬ 
versaries either misu&derstood bis true sentiments, 
or wilfully misrepresented them. His real doc.^ 
trine may be comprised in tlie four ibllowing 
points: ” First, that the divine word, contained 
•in the Holy Smptures, is endowed with the 
power of healing toe miuds of men, and bringing 
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CENT, them to God; but timt, secondly, it cannot exert 
this power in the minds of corrupt men, who 

PAKT II. its divine operation and influence ; and that 
of consequence, thirdly, it ia absolutely necessary, 
that the word lx? preceded or accompanied by 
some divine energy which may prepare the minds 
of sinners to receive it, and remove those impedi¬ 
ments that oppose its efficacy; and, fourthly, 
that it is hy the power of the holy spirit, or in¬ 
ternal wonl, that the external word is rendered 
capalde of exerting its efficjwiy in enlightening and 
sanctifying the minds of men [w].” There is in¬ 
deed Bonie difference heUveeii these opinions and 
the doctrine commonly reicivcil in the Lutheran 
church, relating to the efficacy of the divine word ; 
Imt a careful perusal of the writings of llathmnri 
OJ> this subject, and a .indid examination of his 
inaccurate expressions, will persuade the impar¬ 
tial reader, that this difference is neither great nor 
important; and he will only perceive, that this 
plou.s man had not the Ualeiit of expressing his 
notions with order, |M<rspi»-uity, and prei-ivion, 
However that may have been, tliis contest gri*w 
more general from day to day, and, at ieiigtii, ex¬ 
tended its polemic influence thrinigli the whole 
Lutheran cluirch, the greativst part of wliose mem- 
bers followed the example of tlu^ Saxon iloctoiv 
in condemning Rathman, while a cxmsidernhje 
number, struck with the lusti*c of his pii^ty, oii<l 
porsunded of tlie innocence of his doctrine, es- 
poused his cause. In the year Ki'iS, wlien this 
controversy was at the gn'atest height, Rathman 
died, and then the wannth and animosity of the 
oonteudiiig parties sulwided gradually, and at 
length ceased. 

[fr*] Mollrn Cimbrift LitenU* Unn. iii. p, Hart- 

knwh's OmuAii work, t'ntUlefb Pwji‘Mnc 1>»' Kin lifn-(»<»w‘hk*hus 
botkk iii. fiii. p. ^13. Arnolds Kirchen^und KvUer*Ui»torio, 
p. iii. cb. xvi. p. 11&. 
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XXXVIII. It would be repugnant to the thie C£ht. 
end of history, as well as to tdl principles of can- 
dour and equity,.to swell this enumemtion of the 
couti'oversies that divided the Lutheran church, —« 

with the private disputes of certain individuals 
ooncciDiog some particular points of doctrine and 
Worship. Some writers have, indeed, followed*^ 
this nietliod, nut so much with a design to enricli 
their histories with a multitude of facts, and to 
show men and opinions in all their various aspects, 
as with a view to render the Lutherans ridiculous 
or odious. In tho happiest times, and in the best 
modelled communities, there will always remain 
sufficient marks ofhunian imperfection, and abuiu 
dant sources of private contention, at least, in 
the imprudence and mistakes of some, and the 
impatience and severity of others; hut it must he* 
tray a great want of sound judgment, as well as 
of candour and impartiality, to form a g<nieral 
estimate of the state and character of a w’holo 
church upon such particular instances of imper- 
fectlort and error. Certain singular opinions and 
inodes of expression wen* <!«‘nbun‘d hy many In 
the writings of Tarnovius and AfTelman, two di¬ 
vines of Uostoch, who were otherwise men of di¬ 
stinguished merit. Tliis, however, will surprise 
ns less, wlicn we consider, that Uiesc doi^tors often 
expressed themselves improperly, when their sen¬ 
timents were just; and that, when their expressions 
were accurate and proper, they were f«‘qu(*ntiy 
misunderstood by those who prete nded to (x;nsiirc 
them. Joachim Lutkeinan, a man whose repu¬ 
tation was considerable, and. in many respects, 
well deserved, took it into his head to deny that 
Christ remained true man during the three days 
that intervened between hisdeath and resurrection. 

This sentiment appeared highly erroneous to 
many} hcncc arose a contest, which was merely a 
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CENT. <ii«puU; about wordR, resembling many other de> 
bates, which, like bubbles, are iitcessantly swelling 
pa'kt I'l’ vmilsluDg on the surface of human life. Of 
this kind, more especially, was the controversy 
which, for some time, exercised the talents of 
Boetius and i^duin, professors of divinity, the 
former at Helmstadt, and the latter at Wittem- 
bei^, and had fur its subject the following ques* 
tion, Whether or no the wicked shall one day bo 
restored to life by the merits of Christ?. In the 
duchy of Holstein, Reitiboth distiuguisbed him¬ 
self by the singularity of his opinious. After the 
example of Culixtus, ho reduced the fundamental 
doctrines of religion within narrower bounds 
than are usually prescribed to thorn ; he also con¬ 
sidered the opinion of those Greeks, who deny 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Son, ns 
an error of very litUo consequence. In both 
these respects, his sentiments were adopted by 
munyi they, however, met with opposition from 
several quarters, and were censured, with peculiar 
warmth, by the learned .fohn Guirad Danhaver, 
protl*seor of divinity at Strasbui^; in eoiis(>. 
qucnco of this a kind of controversy was kindUnl 
Ijetweori tliese two eminent men, and wa.s curried 
on with more vehemence than the nature and 
importance of the matters in deh^ could well 
justify [x]. Hut these aj»d other contests of this 
nature must not be admitted into that list of con- 
troversii>s, from which we arc to form a judgment 
of the internal stale of the Lutheran church dur¬ 
ing this century. 


far] Fnr an ormiint of oU these controvmies io crcncral, «ee 
AriK>ldi Hiatofs EccW el HmeU p. u. Ub. xnL cep. vi. p> 

Hmt wincli wee ftcceettined by Ucinbotb ie etoply end circum- 
AUhiial?jr relaiefi by Molleni^ in hU fnlruJmMio ml HiMorieiu 
CUertnnent Cimbricie, p. ii. p. 190, ead i& hi« Ciidbria Liientte, 
toiu. ii. p. 692. 
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XXXIX. We cannot say the same thing of CENt. 
(icrtain controvci'sics, which were of a personal 
ratlier than a real nature, and related to the or* 
thodoxy or untioundncss of certain men, ratltcr 
tlian to the tnitli or fulachooil of certain opinions; 
for tlicso arc somewhat more essentially conncct(*di»“"«- 
\viti» the internal slate and lustory of the chm-c!i, 
than the (contests last mentioned. It is not uu-anJArudt. 


usual for those who professedly embark in Uie 
ruiisc of dccHiiing piety, and aim, in a solemn, 
zealous, and public manner, at its revival and 
restoration, to ho elated with lilgh and towering 


views, and wanned with a certain enthusiastic, 
tiioijgh nohlc fervour. This elevation und ar¬ 
dour of mind is by no means a source of accuracy 
autl precision ; on the contrary, it pitHltic-os many 
uugiiardc'ii ('xpressioits, and prevents men ofwiinn 
piety from lormitig their language by those rules 
«Jiiidi are neo(*ssary to render it dear, accurate. 


.and fh'opcr; it frequently dictates expressions and 
phrases that are poin]H>us and cmplialic, but, at 
the saiiu* time, ail<-gorica] and ainhiguous^ nud 


leads pious and even sensible men to adopt im- 
couth and vulgar forms of speecfi, employed by 
writers whose style is its low and barbarous us their 
iuteiilioiis ai'c upright and pious, and whoso prac- 
tit-al treatises on relifpon and morality have no- 
lliiug rccoinmcndaWo but the zeal and fen’our 
with which they ai'c penned. Persons of this 
wurnt and enlhusiastical turn fall with more faci¬ 


lity than any other set of men into the susjucion 
of heresy, on account of tlie iuactcuriiey of their 
expressions. This many doctors found to l>o 
true, by a disugroeoblo ex|)ericnce, during tlio 
eouj'se of this wntury; but it was, 'n a more 
])articular manner, the fate of Stephen Pneto- 
rius, minister of Solzwedcl, and of John Arndt, 
whose piety and virtue have rendered his memory 
precious to the friends of li*uc religion. Prw> 


VOl.. V. 


z 
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CENT, torius had, ro early as the preceding century, 
composed certain tn*atises, designed to revive n 
iJ religion, and awaken in the miiuls 

of men a zeal for their future and eternal ia- 
torcsts. Tlu*He jwofliictions, ^vhicli were fre- 
4 jucntly rcpuhlishcd during tliis century, were 
highly applauded by many, while, in tlie judg¬ 
ment of othei's, they abounded with expressions 
and ecntimcnlii, that were partly false, and partly 
adapted by tludr ambiguity to lead men iul<» 
error. It cannot b^* denied, that there are in 
the writings of IVretoriiis some improper and mi- 
guarchal oxpressi<»n!>, that Jiiay too easily deceive 
the ignorant and tmwary, as also several iiiurks 
of tliat credulity that bordo.i’s upon weakttess; 
hut those who peruse his works with impartiality 
will be fully pci'suudcd r'’ the uprightness of his 
Intentions. 

The unfeigned piety and integi’ily of Arndt 
could not seeiirc him from censure. His fauioiis 
hook coucernitig true Christianity, which is still 

f uu'used with the utmost pleasure and edili<;ation 
►y many persons emituml for the sanctity of their 
lives and mnimei's, met with a'wurin and obsti¬ 
nate op])osition. Osiandor, Rostius, and ittlier 
doctors, inveighed against it with excessive bit¬ 
terness, ])i'etctided to find in it various dofc«r|s, 
and alleged, among other things, that its style 
was infeeted with the jargon of the Paracelsisls, 
Weigeliaris, and other Mystico-ehcmical philoso- 
phers. It must, indeed, be acknowledged, that 
this eminent man, entertained a high disgust 
against the philosophy that, in his time, reigned 
in the schools, nor can it be denied, that he hud 
a high, perhaps an excessive degree of respoj t 
for the chemists, and an ill-placed confidence in 
their obscure decisions and pompous midi'rlak- 
iugs.—This led him sometimes into conversa¬ 
tion with those fantastic pluIosophei*s, who, by 
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the power and ministry of fire, pretended to un- cknt. 
fold holli the 8 ecix‘l 8 of nature and the mysteries 
of religion. Hut, notwitltstanding this, he was u! 
dedared exempt from any errors of moment hy 
a multitude of grave and pious divines, among 
whom were Kgard, Dilger, Brelcr, (jorhard, and 
1 )oi'scha‘u 8 ; and in tlic issue tlie censures and op¬ 
position of his advei'saries seenieil rather to cast 
ii now lustre on his reputation than to cover luiu 
with rejiroach [ 3 /]. 

We may place in the class, now under con- 
sideniUon, Valentino Weigehus, a minister of tlio 
ehiindi of Zsi^opaviu in Misiiia; for tliongh ho 
died in the preceding eentur}', yet it was in this 
that the greatest part of his writ ings were puh- 
l.islied, and also censured as erronetms and of a 
daiigoroiis tendency. The siuence of chemistry, 
wliicli at tiiiM time was making sucdi a rapid pro- 
gi-ess in Germany, proved also detrimental to this 
ecclesiastic; who, though in the main a man of 
probity and merit, ncglecUHl the paths of right 
reason, and chose rather to wander in the devious 
M'ilds of a chimtM’ical pldlosophy [■?]. 

XL. There were a set of funatics among tho^icob Boh* 
Lutherans, who, in the fiight«<d‘thcir enthusiasm, 
far surpassed those lun/ mentioned, and who had 
siudi a high notion of their own abilities as to at- 
l(‘m|»L melting down the present form of religion, 

.'Old <raslitig a new system of piety after a model 
drawn froin tlie.ir wanton and irregular fancies; 
it is with some account «»f tlie prineijni) of these 
spiritual projectors that we shall conclude tlio 


Sf*!* AmoUli Hut. Erclns. et Iken'tim. p. ii. lih. xvii. cap. 
vl. |i. lIiHi4>r. Ecclc*. xvli. p. Ii74<. 

—(fodof. Ha}ill. SHiartii Snpp>4?m«&tum liiAloris! Litiaque 
AriHtiianar*. WilfOHi. iu Hvi>. 

I :2 TUvtti Ik nn mrount of more aropt^ than irt^ 

pnriiali eivoQ hy Arnold, loc. cil. VAu xvii. uip. xvi. p. 1088. 
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CENT, history of the Lutheran church daring this cen* 

PART I'r. visional^ tribe we may 

place Jacob Behmen, a tailor at Gorlitz, who was 
remarkable for the multitude of his patrons and 
advci'saries, and whom his admirers commonly 
called the (merman Theosophist. This man hud 
tt natural propensity to\vard8 the invoatif^lion of 
mysteries, and was fond of abstruse and intricate 
im(uiries of every kind} and having, partly by 
hooks and partly by conversation with certain 
physicians [n], acquired some kTJOwh*dge of the 
doctrine of Kol)ert Fludd and the lloseciucians, 
which was in-opagated in Germany with gioat 
ostentation during this century, he struck out of 
the element of fire, by llic succours of imagina¬ 
tion, a species of lhco]< 'y much more obscure 
than the numltcrs of P>tl>agorus, or the intrica¬ 
cies of Heraclitus. iSomc have bestowed high 
pi*uiscs on this enthusiast., on account of his piety, 
integrity, and sincere love of truth and virtue; 
mid we shall not pretend to contnuliot these <*n- 
comiunis. But such as carry their admiration of 
his doctrine so far as to honour him with the elia- 
racter of an inspired messenger of heaven, or even 
of a judieiuus and wise philosopher, must lie 
them»clv»>s doeeivetl and blinded in a very high de¬ 
gree ; for iKfvcr did there reign such obscurity and 
confusion in the \vritings of any mojlul, as in the 
miserable prodotdions of Jacob Behmen, whicl» 
exhibit a motley mixture of chemical t4‘rms, crn<le 
visions, and mystic jargon. Among other dreams 
of a disturbed and eccentric fancy, ho enter¬ 
tained the folloAving chimericu! notion : “ That 
the divine grace operates by the same rules, and 
follows tho same methotls, that the divine juo- 
vidciice observes in the natural world ^ and 


C'l'] Tt:. Tobis-* Kober swU BaUliunr Wuhiii-r. 
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tlml the minds of men are purged from their vkee cent. 
and corruntioiis in Uie same way llmt metals are 
purified from their di-oHs;’* and this maxim was 
the principle of his fii'e theology. Bchincu had 
a considerable number of follower, in this cen* 
tnry, the most eminent of whom were Jolm Lewis 
(liftiicil, Joiin Angelas, Werdeohagen, Abraham 
I'i’ankcnbci’g, Theodore T/ctstdi, Paul Felgeii. 
haver, Quiririus, Kuhlinan, Jolm Jacob Zimmer* 
inan •, and he has still many votaries and admirers 
even in our times. There was, indeed, a signal 
difTercncc between his followers; some of tlicni 
relained, notwithstanding their uttachnient to his 
oxtravugant system, a certain degree of inodera* 
tion and good sense; others of them socinod en¬ 
tirely out of their wits, and hy their frunxy excited 
the eoinpassion of those who were the spectators 
of tlieir conduct; such were Kuhlman and Gich- 
tciius, the foiincr of whom was'burnt at Mosixiw 
in tlio year lG8f; but indeed, it may be affirmed 
in general, that none of the disciples or followers 
of Uchmen, propagated his doctrine, or conducted 
themselves, in such a manner lus to do honour 
eitlier to their master or to liis cause in the judg¬ 
ment of the wise \Ji]. 


[//J It Ih ncffdtc^ to meiitiou ifte wnci^rs wlio pinjiiDyctl 
pen^ in stPTnmint? Uic torrnat of nolmicn’M endiUHinAiit. The 
wortvn M' tiiin hoialin are in avery (nxly a handtt, tuui tin* 
th^t tvcn« f‘t>in]>f>MMl to refute tiiom are well knou'n, and ti> be 
fotihtl every where* All tliat ha^ been aficgod in hi**^ favour and 
fl<*fisnr4! hafi been carefully rolIecic<l by who in, ((ene- 

rftliy 6[ioaking. peculiarly eloquent in the praiNON f»f thoNO wliosi 
otlhtrs treat with coni«^npt. an o’^count of Kiihlrnan. and his 
unhappy fate» fiee the (iemau woric, entitled UnacljuH. Nach- 
riclit. a. 174H. 

(4^ llf'hnieTk, however, had the (pxMl fortune to meet with, 
in our dnyN, a wattn advticaxo, and an induHtnoiiH djMnpIo, iti 
* the late weli^iixuiaiiur hut (^oorny viNioiiary, Mr. William f^aw, 
who was, lor many yv4i>, prcpariiic a dcw odiUon tai tnwa* 
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CENT. XLI. Another cla^eof persons, who deserve to 
be placed immediately after Kchinen, were they, 

' I!’ whom a disordcj'cd brain persuaded that they w{'re 
«_ ^- 1 1 prophets sent from a»K>ve, and that th'y were 
Tiio pro- divinely inspired with the power of foretelling in - 
piiLt»or lure events. A considerable number of these de- 
«»»•gB- 1 jrious fanatics arose during the course of this cen¬ 
tury ; and more especially at that juncture when 
the house of Austria was employed in maintain¬ 
ing its power, in the empire, against the uniti'ti 
armies of Sweden, Fraiiw, and Germany. It is 
rctnarkahle enough, tliat the tribe of pretended 
prophets and divinere is never more nninerotis 
ihuu at those criliciil and striking periods M’lieii 
great revolutions are expected, or sudden and 
heavy calamities have Inmpcned ; as such perioils, 
and the scenes tlicy cxI. <it, inihune tl>e inisigina- 
lion of the fanatic, and may 1 h' turtn‘d to I lie pro- 
lit of the impostor. The most cmiia’iit ul’ tlu; 
I’anatleal propliels now under consideration, were 
Nicholas J)rahicius, Christopher Kottcr, Chri¬ 
stina I’oniatovia, who found an eloquent ilc- 
fender and patron in John Amos Coinenio; not 
to mention Joachim Groulich, Anne Vctler, 

■ Maiy I'Voclicli, Geoi^e Ucichard, and several 
othei's, who audaciously assumed the same ciia- 
racter, it is not necessary to enter iiito a more 
c.ircinnstantial detail of the history of this vision- 
ary tril>c, since none of them aixwe to stieh a de¬ 
gree of reputation and t;ons«.Hjuenee, as to occa¬ 
sion any cnnsideruhle tumults by their predictions. 
It is sufficient to have ohstwvcd in general, that 
even in this century, there were among t)ic Lu¬ 
therans ctwtain ei-azy fanatics, who, under tlie 


tittion of Hchmcii's ivurkn. Hliich lio l<-<t IWiind Min. ii-.iily Mr 
iliv sikI whu b buvo teen pabluhed ni ino vulujncs tm 

hi» (lecnuc. N. 
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impulse of a disonlerod imaginnlion, assumed tlio cf.nt. 
cliaracter and authority of prophets sent from 
above to enlighten the world [c]. • j-aht iu 

XLH. Jt will not, however, l>e impvopor toSi^yW 
nientioiJ^ somewhat more cireuinstantinlly, thei,;„,kiui 
<-aso of those, wlio, though they did not arrive at 
that enormous height of folly that ieatls mento^^*!,] 
pretend to divine inspiration, yet dcuuved them- p>uI 
selves and deluded others, by entertaining and^"®*’’' 


propagating the strangc'st fancies, and the most 
monstrous and impious ul>surditios. Some time 
after the conunencement of this century, Isiiiah 
Sticfel and lizektel Moth, inhahitaufs of Tliu* 
rinsriii, were observed to throw out the most ex¬ 


traordinary and shociving expressions, wiiile they 
s|K»ke of tlmmselves and llicir religious attain- 
nu'nts. Thesf) expressions, in the judgment iif 
many, amounted to nothing less than attributing 
to themselves, the divine glory and majesty, and 
thus implu'd a blasphemous, or rather a rr(‘ii(‘ti<!, 
insult on the Supreme Hcingnnd his eternal Son. 
It is nevertlieless scan-ely eredibh*, however irra¬ 
tional we may suppose tliein to have heen, that 
these fanatics should have carried their perviu-so 
and uhsiird fancies to such an aina/ing height \ 
and it would perhaps he ntore agreeable both to 
inilh and cliarity to sup|>ose, Ihut they had imi- 


[r j Ani<»lil \n to be roinmcti<lfd far m au w rurnte 
lof lion of flip transaction}! And visions of th«w entli(i*ijuN)K, in the 
tbini iuk( fonrlb paru of bia fliatory of llen<tics; Hinrc tboM* wico 
Hro (ksiroiiH nf full infurmaiion in thb inatUu' may easily sor, by 
ran^'ultin^' tbU liiMoriaii, that ilio pn^tencletl reu-lationH thoAft 
projibctH \rpru n(» mure tlian the pliAhtom«i of a dUnnli'ml imairi- 
nation. A cert&in {houh hut brmirsnt iimn, named IJencdict 
Balmspn« wbn whs :i native of llotatein, and bv'fsl at AmHUiFdain 
abmit rbc imddlc of tin* last rentury, wh.^ ho delighted with the 
tmtiiisn and priMlIrtinriH of tlmM^ fk/iflticAf that he rrdlect^ tfaeni 
cArt'fuUv. ami publt^uvl them. In tJic year Ui7t), a raialogiic of 
liitf Ubraiy prinmd at Ainuterdani, which was full of ahonneat 
ami fanalica) houhs. 
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CKNT. tated the pompous and turgid language of the 

wiitors in such an extravagant manner, aa 
jMK/ jf. occasion to the heavy accusation above 

-* mentioned. Considering the matter cven.in tl»is 
candid and charitable liglit, we may seo^by their 
examples how much the constant perusal of (he 
writings of the Mystics is adapted to shed dark¬ 
ness, delusion, and fuUy into the imagination of 
weak and ignorant men [d], Tlic reveries of 
Paul Nagel, professor of divinity at Leipsic, 
were highly ulwurd, but of a much less pernicious 
tendency iJjan these already mentioned. T)»is 
propli<-tic dreamer, who had received a light 
tincture of mathematical knowledge, prelondod 
to see, in the |M)8ilion of the stare, the evenla tlisit 
were to happen in church and slate; and, from 
aviewoftliosecek»tiaih. -ies, foretold, in a more 
particular inannor, the erection of a now ami iiirtst 
lioly kingdom in whicli Christ should reign here 
ujion euvlli [e']. 

ciimtiiiu XLIII. Christian Ifobiirg, a native of Lunoti- 

^ ^ turbulent and inconslaut spirit, 

and not more remarkable for his violence llian 
^^idL."U> pyj. jjjj. threw out the mosi latter re- 

piwu^hes and inveaivea agiunst the whole Liithe. 
mn church without exception [/], and tliovt l»y 
involved himself in various perjdexitios. He de- 
iH'ivod,. indeed, the mulliliido u long lime, by his 
di.ssiniulutit»n uiid hypocrisy; and by a scries of 
frauds, which he luidouhtedly looked upon as 
lawful, he disguiseil so well his true character that 

[tf] See ArmiUi, Ilistorta Ecctes. ct H»rcU p. in- cap.«»-. p. 

JwiuaRhiR, in Ihk Gumaii work untitled, Hifitmic i\v Wui* 
shell und Narrbuit, voL i. p. Jit. p. 150, 

r^1 Arnold, h>f, e>L p, iiL eap. v, p. Amir* ( «roli VU*. 
iujimIiOU Sav*. \?ii. i. lih. iii. vh]u iv. p. 51 d, 

1 iloUiirg, iu soiiic t»r liin |>ctuhuif iiml ^ 

a^Humuil thu w Kluk^ aud Ikiuara Biu 

ut&mi. 
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ho appoaro^ to many, and espocially to |)ersong of 
a candid aiul charitable turn, mutdi less coii- 
toni|iiibIe than he was in reality; und though the 
acriiiwiy and violence of his proceedings were 
oondoiimttdi|yct they were sitppoKcd to be dirc<tt- 
ed, not ngaMal^eligion itself, out ogiunst the li¬ 
centiousness a)j^i<;us of its professui's, anti })arli. 
cularly of its iniiiVitei's. At length, however, the 
jiiusk fell front tlm fatM? of this hypocrite, who be¬ 
came an object of general indignation and (‘on- 
teinpt, and, dese^ing llie cotnmunio]i of the Lii- 
thorun church, nrnt over to the Monnonites [//"]. 
Tiicrc was a sti'Acing rt^scnihlanct; between this 
])elulct)t railor and Frederick Hreckling; the 
latter, however, suqtassed even the former in int- 
)tetaosity and malignity, lireekiing liad hetMi 
pastor first in the duchy of UolsUdii, and al’lcr- 
wards at Swoll, a city in the United UroviiiccH, 
wlierc he was deposed from his tninlstry, und Jived 
a great many years after wilhotit being attached 
lo any religious scot or coiiimutiily. Tltere aitt 
several of his writings still extant, which, indecil, 
rce-ommend warmly the iiracliw of piety and vir- 
liie, and seem express the most im)ilacahle uh- 
hoiTonco of vicious persons and licentious inuii- 
net's; and yet, at the same linn*, llioy deinuit- 
slrute plainly tiial their author was destitute oi' 
that charity, prudence, incektu'ss, patiera^, und 
love of trulii, which are tlio essential lutd fmulu- 
incntal vhlucs of a real Clirietiun [/<]. It is iiii- 


at 5 

CENT. 

XVtt. 

II. 

HAKT IJ. 


[v] ArnctJil, hic, fit. j>. iii. rap. xiW. p- Caroli, 

liM*. cit. vot. i. p. —Jo. lionilioclct Suonna Co»tiovi.»r?». y, 

Cun1>ria tfoii. \\, p. 537. 

(A] Anmlil pivoii hq nreounf of Brn’kliu^, in hit* Ilihlorift 
KrrWiiistira rt Jlrerrl. pniN iii. j>. 148, nml fwi-s iv. p. 1108. Ii« 
]\:iH nUo pulilrhhnl of lii«< (t^riunir" (p. 1110 ), wiilrli MiRi* 

ilt'inoMNiiuir Ott* iiM'irnbiitv 4 ml of tno fanrv. 

• * * 4 

IS ;i piLiiimUl iirroiiiii of tltJ^ tOifrwW pik»tvi given i>v 
m 111) Ciinluu l.iU'UU, Xvut- lii. p. "r^i. 
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«}oul)t4;dly a just matter of surpriso, tliat these 
voheinciit declahncnt a^^aiast the estahlishcd reli- 
pon ai)d its miriistors, who protend to be so 
more sagacious and sharp-sigiiled thr.n the^ bre- 
tliren, do not perceive a Irutii, wh'cb-^ae most 
simple may learn Irom daily obw''?'‘ition j even 
that nothing is more odious and* disgusting than 
an angry, }>elu!aiil, and violeitt reformer, who 
comes to heal the <li.sordors of a community, 
armed, us it were, with fire ant! sword, with me¬ 
naces and terrors. It is also to Wj wondered, that 
these men are not aware of anot'oer consideration 
e(|ually obvious, namely, that it Is scarcely credi- 
hle, that a spiritual physician will cure unolher 
with entii’e success of the disordei's under wliich 
he himself is known to la’'our. 

(feo)‘ge Laurence S<m» 1 nbecher, })aslor at Eis- 
liold in Saxony, adoptcil iiiitisclf, and propagat<‘d 
atnong llu* multitude, the doctrine of the Mil- 
lennlurn or thousaml years reigtj of Chi’isl upon 
earth ; a «l<»c.trinc which scarcely ever gains ad¬ 
mittance but in disordered bruins, and rarely pro- 
duc-cs any other fruits than incoherent dreams 
and idle vishuis. .S<*idenbecher U'as censured on 
aeeouiil of this doe.lrinc, and deposed from liis 
pastoral charge [*]. 

XLIV. It u’ladd he supcrlluons to name the 
other*funati»"s that deserve a plaee in the class 
iKJW before us, since they almost all laboured 
tinder the same disorder, and tlie uniformity of 
their seiitinienls and eonduet was so perfeet, Ihut 
tin’ history (»f one, a few instances excepteil, may, 
in a great nn'iistiro, be cmisideretl as the history 
«if them all. We shall iheieforo conclude this 
crazy list with a short account of the very woi-st 
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of the whole tribe, Martm Seidelins, a native of cf.nt. 
Silesia, who endeavoured to form a sect in Po- 
landtowai'ds the eouelusiou of tlie prou'ding ceti- 
tiiry^d tiy eoimneiicoinent of tins, but could 
not find'iV^uiwei-s, even among the Sotuniatw; so 
wil<l were lii^vicws, and wi extravagant his no* 
tio])s. This aviXicions udvi-nlurer in religious 
novelties Wits of ipiiiion, that God had, iitdeod, 
promised a SavieVr or Messiuli to the Jews; iiut 
that this'Messialybad never appeared, and never 
would appear, ot|a<*C(mutof tliesins of the. Jewish 
people, M’hieh lyiidered them unworthy of this 
great, deliverer, Pnuii heiM>! lie concliuled that 
it was erroneous l<» look upon Christ ns the M(^s- 
siah ; that the <mly ottiee of Jesus was, t4> inter¬ 
pret and reptdtlisli the law of nature, ti>at hud 
l»een perverted and olwnirod by the vi»u‘s, Cf»r. 
ruptions, and Ignmanee of men; and that the • 

Avhole duty of men, and ail the obligations of re¬ 
ligion, w«'rc I'ulfilled by an obedienee to this law, 
republished and explained l»y J«*sus C'biisl. To 
render this tlortrine more defencible and specious, 
or, at least, to get rid of a mullitude of urgjurieutrt 
and exjifoss declarations that might be tlruwn from 
llie holy Scriptures to jirove its ahsunlity, he 
holdly rejoeted all the books of the New 'J'esta- 
ment. The small number of disciples, that adopt- 
*'d IhclaiicieM of this inlivpi<l innovator, were de- 
itominated semi-judaizersfA]. Jlad lit* appeared 
in our li;nes,’he would liavegiven lessolfeiux* than 
at the period in wliich be -for, il'«'e except 

ins singular notion concerning tlar IVIessiali, liis 
doctrine was such as would at present be highly 
agreeable to many perstms in (ircat Ilritain, llol- 
laiid, and other etuuitries [/]. 

[fr pi'iv*'riii'Uai </eitticii liiHturia Crypta-Socinisiiii 
■\lnii rtiiJ, v>il. I. |i. Vas. 

.fn Hrv iiL n 1o«*» In know what Dr, Mo* 

aUkuu hy ilii^ iusiuuatiun, v aUo the Ijan 
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The. History of the Rtformed C^lnpil. 

I. Jt has been already ohserv/d, that the Ue- 
sml n. church, <M)tisHlerc(l i» Iju* most coinpi e- 

l AHr II. hensive sense of that term, as formin'? a whole. 

composi^d of a great voi'iely o\ parts, is rallier 
'j-ho limit* united by the principles of inotfCntlion and fra- 

charity, than l)y a perfiwt uniformity in 
f'liilr.ii ox. <lo(!tnm*, discipline, ami woi>l)i|). U will, tln'fe- 
utijcd. proper lo Uike, lirst a view of those evonls 

that related to this great Imdy collectively eonsi- 
tlcrcil; and afterwards to enter into a detail of 
the most mcmorahle occ' rences that happened 
in the particular cuniinunKies of wliielt it In cnm> 
posed. Tlic principal accessions it received ilnr- 
ing tliis century have alreaily been im*ntioned, 
when, in the hisUiry of the Lutheran church, we 
related the changes and coimnotions that liap. 
pened in the priucipalitiL'sof Ilessia and Ih'aiideji- 
Imrgf^ni]. These, liowever, were not the only 
changes that took place in favinir of the Refonned 


it\ vi^w ; for. on tl]iM»ne Iiancl. it HiiRiciontly rvidvnt that he 
auifiot menu fin* IMsIk; anil oil tW nth(*r. \ym knnn* of no (lenu« 
minatiori of Chrihtianfi, tilio boMly njeet all lIk* hooka of iho Nnv 
Tentaniont. Our antlfor pn4>aliJy ni4*aot that th^ part* of Seider?* 
iloi trim* whirh ri*|nri(*iius Chmt'.s iinssion w only to re- 

piibibili and intoiprct tlio la\^ of iuitun% anil t)je u'holn ridiirioim 
and inoml duty of nmm con'^istin^ in an obedience to t1ii» 
would havi* Ik’imi U't*ll revinvet) by niany pi*r<onN in C/rcat Brilain 
mid ILdland; b^it hr should hare aaid so ; nothing requires ^nvU 
preri»<ion as arcu^itions. 

[;«] Seo sccthm ii. piut it. chap, i- ?h'oi. i. ii. when* the His¬ 
tory of tbo Ludirmn Church roinrnrnccA with ati arconni of thr 
bins that < burrb miHialninl by tin* secru^ion of Maurirf*. lamlirrHvr 
of C!h«sc)» ami Jobn SipiMUund. rbTt(»r of lirainlcdhurg. 
wbo i iTitkiai vd solemnly tin* ductniw* of the licitumed chuich^ tlie 
foriiiri in \Mi, and tbo Uuei in 1(>14. 



CHAP. II. The Jlistary of the Ihfonni'd Church, 

cliuix'h. Its doctrine was embraced, about the cknt. 
coraineuccment of tins century, by Adoiphus, 
diike of Holstein, and it ^^a8 naturally cxfMH5ted, 
tliat the sub|ccls would follow the example of their 
prince'; but^this expectation was disap]K)irited by 
the death ""f Ad«tlphus, in the yem- [wj. 

Ib'ury, dukc^dl jf^axony, wtbdrew also from the 
eouiiuunion of tl« Lutherans, in whose religiouB 
pHiiciph's he lian been 4‘ducatcd: and in the 
year 1(>8S, embrac'd the do(!(riiio of the Ueform- 
od ehurch at Dd^saw, in eonM'(|uetu;e, ns soino 
allege, of the soneilutions of his duelu’ss [o'}. Jn 
Denmark, about the iM'ginning of thi.s century, 

(here were still a (xuisiderabh* imnibtT of 
who^ecretly ('sj)oused tin? s<*nlimenls of that 
church, and more esjtecially cotdd never reeoticilo 
themselves to the I^nllu'nm d<Mlrine of (Jhrisl’B 
bodily pn;soii<x^ with the saernnient of tltc ciicha- 
rist. They were confirmed in their otlnchnu’nl to 
the teni’ts of the Ilcfonned by Heminingin.s, and 
the other fidlowers of M(‘lanclh<*n, wh<»se secret 
ministry and public writings were aUeiuh'd with 
considerable success. Tlie face of things, how¬ 
ever, changed; and the lb-formed in Denmark 
savv their expectations vanish, and their credit 
sink, ilk the year liil t, when Caimt, Bishop of 
(rottenburg, wjio had given too plain intimations 


[?/] Jo. Mnllon IntroJ. Ifi^iorr Cliwonp^i ('Inibnw, p, ii. 
p. ioJ.—Erie. Eoiitoppulftril AmtaU*H KccItiKia* Daiiiru* Diplu- 
mafioi. Uim. iti. p. r>9i. 

fo] Moi'bil Sf’lortT Di'<p. p. 11)^7. Tli« 

Jukti of SAKouy 14> Ua* worM a (of liiH 

i'HiUi, ilio of Iim 'lliis 

which the of Lni|>hirk oMiL*e<i by ft publir Ofth^r 

in rofiiU', was apaiiwt their altarVi hy iln* 

Jsnac (<4* Ht'ftoAohrf*, at tlmi uiwx paau^r at .Mafrth'hutx, in t 
book, onlitlHl, Dcr*»n«'f* da la iWtrine dm l{eforRM;(*a, ot 
mi partimilior tie la Coiifos^ioo de S. A. S* le 1>U4* 

flmiry da Sox#', ccinire un Lirre rmnpoae pur h KocuM di* 
Tlieoloi^ie {% Leipaic. Mftgdch. 1694;" iu 
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of Jiiji ])roponsity to tlic doctrinos of Calvin, \v{i*i 
<loj»viv(‘«l of liis <*]»is<to])al dia:mty f;/}- V*’' 

P'oss of tlic llcfonno*! relij^Uni in Africa. Asia, 
Hiul America, isabmulaiitly known; if wascjm-i-icd 
into these dislanl regions by tlic ^^ijglisli and 
Dutch oniigranLs, who hirnicd sot1I^-‘'.«u.‘n1s there 
for tin- pnrjmses ofcomnierw, ap'uhniniledflour- 
isliing ».lmrcln»( in the warioiiSj provinces wliere 
they fixed tlieir hahitations. It is also known, 
that in sevend places where Lutheranism was 
eslrdilislu'd, the IVench, <ien\ian, and lirilish 
in«-tn!)ei's of the Ihdonned chui’ch W(!re allowed 
the free exercise (*f Ilnur religion. 

n. Of all the calamities that hmded to diini* 
nish the inihienee, and eclipse the lustre, the 
Kehinneil churcit, none was inon* disnia) In its 
cireunistances, and nio> unha))|iy in its ell’cds, 
than the deplorable fate .■flbal cliurch in I'rance. 
From tin* time of llio accession of Ifenry IV. to 
tlie throne of that kingdom, the lleforiiied ehur<-Ii 
had actpiircd the form of a budy^politic [7]. Its 
inoml«Ts M-ere en<lowcd with considerable privi¬ 
leges ; they were also se«'nre<I against insults of 
every kind by n solemn edict, and were possessed 
of several fortilicd j»bw;es, particularly the strmig 
city of Uoeln'Ile; in wblcb, to retnler their secu¬ 
rity still more ttomplolc, they wore allowed to have 
their own garrisons. This body-politic was not, 
inileed, always umler the infiuenee and direction 
of leaders eminent for their prudence, or dislin- 
guislied by their permanent attacliinent to the 
interests <if the croani, and the person of the so- 
vercigti. Triitli ainl candour oblige us to acknow¬ 
ledge, that the Reformed conducted tliemselves, 
on some tK'Oiwions, in a manner inconsistent with 
the demands of a i*egular subordination. Some- 


r /*] Pontoppidtn, Animl. EceW. Dtmic*, lem. iii. <!!).». 
1.73 b»|>eriuiu in iinperiv. 1 . f. an einpin vitliiu an rnipire. 
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tiiTK's, amidst tlu' broils and tuinnlts of faction, 
Ihoy joined the parties tliat opposed the govcni- 
incut; at others, they took iiiiportunt steps with¬ 
out tlu> king’s a}>]>rohation or eoiisi'iit; nuy, they 
went so fur%s to solicit, more than once, without 
so inneli w' lis^uising their measures, the alliance 
and iritmdship of England nnd Holland, said 
fi>rined views, M’hich, at least in appearaiuu*, were 
scarcely consistc.ft with the traiujuillity of tlu* 
Kingdcun, nor wUh a projMT respect for llu' nu- 
thority of its inc-nareh. Hence the contests ami 
civil hroils that arose in the year and sub¬ 

sisted long, between Lewis XIU. and his protest- 
ant subjects ; and hence the Bcvoro nn<l u«*spotic 
niaxiin of Hiehlieu, the first ininister of that 
luonarch, that the kingdcun France couhl never 
enjoy the su’eets of peace, nor the satisfaction that 
is fouiulod upon the assurance of public safety, 
hehne thc^ i’rolesUuils were deprived of their 
towns and strong-holds, and before their riglits 
aral privileges, together with their I'cclesiaslical 
polity, were crushed to pieexis, and totally sup¬ 
pressed. Tlushauglity minister, aft<T>nuny violent 
efforts and hard struggles, obtained, at length, his 
jmrpose; for, in the year the town of Ito- 

cheile, the chief bulwark of the Roforniexi interest 
in France, was taken, after a long nnd diilicidl 
si<'go, and annexed to the enmm. From this liital 
event the Ucfomied party in France, <lef*'neel»*ss 
and naked, dates its d<T-linc; since, aft«T the re¬ 
duction of their chief eity, they liad no other re¬ 
source than the pure cleiinMicy ,tnil gejiorosity of 
their sovereign [/■]. Those who judge of the rc- 
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[r] Sff* Lo Cierc, Vip Ct^inal tom. i. p. 69.77. 

]77. 2G9.-*-Ln W^or, lli^oire dr Loiuh XHI. tom. in. p. 

t>76. turn. iv. p. 1. and th<' roltoiriiifr volumes*. Sri* aIho tht* Me« 
moin (if Sully (tli« fhend aud r(H<&4rni uf TIi*my lV5‘«1io, 
UicMi^di A IVotc^iajit, acknowledges frajikly ibe errOtv Wbia party). 
voL iti, ir, v, 
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CF.WT. tiuction of this plnco by the maxims of civil policy, 
considered the conduct of the Frcneh court as cn- 
TAii r!'! consistent u'ilh the prinuiptes l»oth of wisdom 
and justice ; siiieo nothing can be more detrU 
mental to the tranquillity .and safety o&'thc nation, 
than a body pditic creHed in its iKxsorn, indepen* 
dent on the supreme autliority of the state, and 
w'cured against its influence or inspection by an 
external force. And had the French inonareh, 
satisfied witli depriving the Protestants of their 
strong holds, continueil to maintain tliem in tlie 
possession of that Hherly of eonseiejico, and that 
free exercise of their religion, for wliich they had 
shed so much blood, and to the enjoyment of 
which their eminent servicxjs to the housi^ of liour- 
hon had given them suelt u fair and illustrious 
title, it is highly prohabh they would liave latnie 
with patience this infriidion of their privilege's, 
and the loss of that lilKu ty that hail been coiilirin- 
ed to them by the most solemn edicts. 

The injiiri. ]({. tlui c-ourt of I'l'uiice, aud the despotic 
ly'rannicdi ^b*ws of lls minister, were not satisfied witli this 
success. Having destroyed that form of civil 
P<’bty that had been annexed to the Refonned 
rniich ■ church as a security for the maintenance oi' its 
religious privilege's, and was afterwards considen'd 
as detrimental to the supreme authority of the 
state, they proeiMided still further, and, regardh'ss 
the royal faith, confirmed by the most solouni 
declarations, jKTfidionsly invaded those privileges 
of the church that were merely of a spiritual and 
religious nalure. At fii-st, the court and the uii. 
nisters of its tyranny put in practice all the arts 
of insinualioii and pei-suasion, in order to gain 
(»ver the heads of the Reformed chm-ch, and the 
more learned arid celebrated ministers of that 
eommunioii. Pathetic exhortations, allui'ing pro¬ 
mises. artful iutei'pretations of tliose doctrines of 
popery that were most disagi'ceablc to the Protest- 
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ants; in a worti, cveiy insidious mt'thod u'as em- cknt. 
j)Ioyrd to conquer their aversion to the church 
of Komt*. Iticliolleu exhausted all the resources 
of his dexterity and artifice, and ])ut into cxc-»j 
cation, with the most industrious assiduity, nil the 
nnnuis that ho thought the most udajited to sc* 
dnee the Protestants into the Itoinish communion. 

When all these stratagems weit* observed to pro¬ 
duce little or no effect, barbarity and violcnet> 
wore cmidoycd to extirpate and destroy a set of 
men, whom mean iH'.rfidy could not seduce, and 
whom weak ni^unicnts were insufficient to con¬ 
vince. The mosf inhuman laws that tiic blind 
rage of bigotry could dictati*, tlie most oppressivo 
measures tliat the ingenious efforts of nuifice could 
invent, were put in execution to damp the cou¬ 
rage of a party that were hceomc odii*ua by their 
resolute adherence to the dictates of their con¬ 
sciences, and to liring them by force under the 
yoke of Rome. The I'renoh hisliojis distinguished 
themselves by tlu*ir iiitempei-ale and unchristian 
zeal in this horrid bcenc of persecution and cru¬ 
elty ; many of the Proli*slaiits sunk under the 
M'eighl of desjiotic oppn'ssion, and yielded up their 
faith to armed legions, that were sent to c<nivej't 
ihoin ; severaliled from the storm, and deserted 
their families, iheirfrionds, and their country, and 
by far the greatest part pei'sovered, with u nohle 
and heroic constancy, in the purity of that reli¬ 
gion, which tlnjir ancestors Jiad deliv<*retl, and 
happily separate«l, from the manifold superstitions 
of a (Corrupt and idolatrous idinrch. 

IV. When at length eveiy inetliod which urti-Tiiecdift 
fice or perfidy could invent hud hecn pnuitised 
vain against llio rroteslants under the reign of 
Lewis XIV. the hishonsand Jcuuits, whose coun¬ 
sels had a ]>C(ailiar inmn-nce in the cabinet of that 
pritn^e, judged it necessary to extirjiatc, by fire 
and su'onl, tliis rcbohite people, and thu« to ruin, 

VUL. V. A A 
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CENT, as it were by one mortal blow, the ca^so of the 
Hefurmation in France. Their insidious nrpu- 

*“”! " iwents and importunate solicitations had such an 
effect upon the weak and credulous mind of Lewis, 
that, in the year 1085, trampling on the most 
solemn obligations, and regardless of all laws, hu- 
man and divine, he revoked the ediid of Nantes, 
and thereby deprived the Frohistants of the liberty 
of serving (jod according to their consciences. 
Tliis revocation wa.s accompanied, indeed, with 
the applause of Home, hut it excited the indigna¬ 
tion even of many Komnn Cathidii's, whose l»i- 
gotry htid not effiu3ed or suspended, on this oc¬ 
casion, their natural sentiments of generosity 
and justice. It was, moreover, fiilhnved hy a 
measure still more tyrannit;al and shocking, even 
an express order, add; ^sed to all the lleforrned 
churches, to embrutM* tlie llomiKh fuilli. The 
consei)uenec9 of this cruel aral mirigliU^ous pn*- 
cceding wore highly detrimcnUil to the true iti- 
teivsts and the wal prosperity of the French 
nation [a;], by the prodigious oinigrations it occa¬ 
sioned among the Protestants, who sought, in 
various parts of Kuro])o, that religious liberty, and 
that Innnanc treatment, which their imdher-coiin- 
try had so cruelly I’efnscd them. Those anumg 
them, whom the vigilance of their enemies guarded 
80 (diisely as to prevent their flight, were ex¬ 
posed to the brutal rage of an unrelenting sol- 


[<] Spo (he tifp of iNiiar. Bpousolirp (eoinposeii by tbo in- 
geuiotis Arniaiiil dc la (.'hapelk, in Fipiu-Ii, anil Mtibjolnud ii> 
Beauaobrp'!< lUinarqiiPs HiMinriqiim, Criliqups, e( I’bilubigiqups 
sur Ip Nuuveau Testampnt), p. :Ai>9. 

Some U(p bireliii^ n-rileM employed by the .losuit^ bnip 
been auiladoiu enough to plead the cauKu of tls* Kpvocation iif 
the edict of Kaniea. But it must be obserreil. to tin- boiiout' 
of the French nation, tliat these impotent attempts, to justify 
the meanarae of a pcrspcuting and utindenting prii'Kihuud, have 
been treued 'almiMt uoicor^ly at Paris icith iutiignatioit and 
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diery, at^ were assailed by evcrv barbarous form 
of persecution that could be at^apted to sabduo 
their (H>urage, exhaust their paticncis and tlnis 
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engage them to a feigned and external profession 
of popery, wliidi in their consciences they beheld 
witli the utmost aversion and disgust. This cry¬ 
ing act of perfidy aud iiijustiire in a piince, who 
on other occasions gave evident proofs of his ge¬ 
nerosity and equity, is sufficient to show, in their 
true and geniiiTie coloui's, the spirit of the Uoinisli 
churcii and of tlic lloman pontiffs, and the man¬ 
ner in which tiiey stand ufTeiled to those whom 
they consider us •hoix'ties. It is peculiarly adapt¬ 
ed to convince the iinpurlial ami attentive ob¬ 
server, tliat the most solemn oaths, and the most 
saert'd treaties, are never looked upon by thi.* 
church and its pontiffs as respectable and obliga¬ 
tory, when the violation of them may coiitnbute to 
advance tlicirinterests, or toaccompllshtheirviews. 

V. The Wabicnses, who lived in the valleys of ni^tuiTpr. 
Piedmont, and liad embraced the doctrine, disci- 
pline, and worship of the cburcli of Geneva, were "ik» pro- 
oppressed and persecuted, in-tbe most barbarous 
and iDliiaiian manner, during the greatest part of ■•me. 
this century, by the ministers of Home. This 
persecution was caiTicd on with pcxuliur marks 


conu mpt. They wha are di’jtirouH of ieeing a true ttate ef the 
the I'rench nation KiiMtairirdy by Uie revocation oftliftfamonn 
edict now mentioned, have only to consult (lie curiottM Hn<l uii« 
thetitic account of the nUiXe of tJiai D&tion» taken from muinonalH 
drawn up by the intenJaotH of dn* several provinces for ilic mo 
of die Duko of BiJiyuiidy, and puhltNhed m ttic year 2727, in two 
voliimei in folio, under f Ito followinit title: IvtAt de Ih hinnco, 
oxtrait par M« 1e Comte <lc BoulainTillion, <lc< Memoirofi d)‘OAH{«ps 
par leH IntemJane dii ](oyauinis par 2'OnIredu Koi I.ouix XIV. 
a la Solicitation dii Due <W ]Iour^n)f(ne. Seu alM» V^ultRire, Sur 
ia Tolerance, p. 41. and 20{. And, for aa art'ount of die con¬ 
duct of the Fronrh ruart toA*ard3 tlio Pfoteatanta at that tKitroal 
period. Mil* the inroinparabfa niruiorlal of the learned and |nouH 
Claude, entitled, i’Uuntov das IVotcsUus da Fraoc«i p* 
edit, of Cologn. 
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CENT, of rage and onormity in the years 1080, 

ainl and seemed to portend nothing less 

I'Aii r ii! total destruction and entire extinction of 

—j that unhappy nation f/j. The most horrid scenes 
of violence and hloodslied were exhibited on tins 
theatre of papa! tyranny; and tlio small nunili(trs 
of the Wal<h;nscs that survived them, are indebted 
fur their cxislciutc and support, precaiious and 
uncertain as it is, to llie iumtininil intercession 
made for them by tlic r,ngHsh ainl lJutcdi govorn- 
rnenU, and also l»y the Swiss cantons, wlu) never 
cease to solicit the clemency of the Duke of Savoy 
in their behalf. 

'Die church of the Pulafinatc, Avliieh Inul been 
long at tlic head of the Reformed churches iu 
(fcrmany, doclin<*d oiKu-e from the y«‘ar JGM, 
when a llomaii Cathoii< nrince was ruis<‘d to that 
electorate. This de»-.l-'M^ became at h'ligth so 
great, that instciid of being tin* first, it was the 
least considenihleofull the IVolcstunt iussemblica 
in that countrv. 

Tii»^ta»oof VI. Tlie eminent and illustrious figure that tiie 

memhci’softhe UefornuHlehurclimade iu 
ii> tiu' Ho- llie learned world is too well knuwrj, luid tlie vepu- 
rbu'ri’^ lation they ac»juirod, l»y a succi'ssful application to 
tin' various branches of literature and sib'uce, is 
loo well ostahli.sbcd, to re«pure our ciilcring inlo 
a circuinslanlial detail ofthnl umtlcr. We shall 


[<] Li'^rov, Ilistoin' Geni'rafe dw Vainloisfs, p. ii. r. 

vl. |i. 7*^.—(lillps HUUiin* KcoloHiast. K[;l{Ki»< VautloiivH, <*lt. 
xfix. p. '\M,—Thvn» is a |>artu*ii]ar Itisitory urtlii* jiprsmition kuU 
frrrd by \kiitns of imi’hI cmolly in thp yoar wbivh 

was pnlilistivd in 8vo. nt Kottordani in tlm year 1088. 

nliu a })am)ibWt. ontitU^U An acccniiit of tiio 
I’orsiH'ulitma of (ho Wahlon^isi by (bo duko of Savoy nnri tiif* 
rn atb King in Uie yMir IChSik publisiifd at Oxfonl in 4ro. in 
l(»H8. See likewise a particulur dolail of tin* oihlurod 

by tlntao nofoHUiuio obfocis of potNiH'iition in ilio yinns 

JGG2, iG63» &n<t rolaU*d by Po(or iiiitu luh- 

tiny of (]ic VMdoi>^i cb. \u 72. He. 
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also pass m silence tlio imnios of those celebrated cr:\ r. 
men who have acquired immortal fame by their 
writiiij^, and transmitted their eminent useful- 
ness to succeeding limes in their learned and pious 
productions. Out o( the lai^e list of tlu'se famous 
nulliors, that adorned tlie Uefiu'nied church, it 
would be diffieull, to sided tlu* most emi«>ont; and 
this is a sutficieut reason for our silence [? 0 * The 
Miprome guide and legislator of those that applied 
themselves to tin; study of pJulosophy had bei’u 
Aristotle, u'ho for a long lime reigned unrival¬ 
led in the llcforined as well as in the I.iithernu 
schools; and was oxhiliited, in both, not in his 
natural and genuine aspect, but in the motley and 
nneouth Ibrtii in whteh he had heen dressed np 
l)y the seholaslic doetoi's. lint when Ciassemli 
ajul l)es C'arles 5ip}»eared, the Slagiriti* began to 
decline, and his faiiu* and autlinnly diminished 
gradimlly faun day t<» day. Among the Fi’ctich 
and Dutch, many adopted the Cartesinn philuw- 


[’/} TIjh lisl of tiko rninioYit diviTM*** ami inon uf karnini; 
tlmt 4irHUiut*ikt>H to tlo* ItHorinod church iii l)ko 
mitiirv, i«i iinkrtl vvln^nidy aM]ih*. dukM> Umt sidonird 

(in’iii Hriniiiu Hh.tll ultrarciiiembiT, with iHH-uliar vi juira- 
lloji. tli<« jiikfjsortnl of NVwton, Harrow. Ciidworih, I'nyk*. 
C liiliiTiL'WDrth, HodHI, Hall. IWock, hVK, 

I laiurnoiitl. WalloOt llakhw, IVitfsoji, StUUni«lh**>t. Mrrh', 

ParktT, ()ii;flirrcf]< Jhirnrt, Tillot^oji, ujid many otlii*rH well kmitvo 
iu ilio litfjary world. In Oonnmiy, wc find I’aniis Srijllft» 
iMltririii^ IVIarjjns, and IhTpu^. In SivIf/t iliMtd and 

Iio^i>inianf the two nuvtoif^, Ilottinj^w. n«*irlryt;rr, and 
Torr^un. In tho and acfUMiiiios id Holland, wv rni’Hft 

with tin* f(ill(>vviu{? learnM divinri^: Druaiii*-', Anmrna, (/omar» 
IhvTt, ChkfifH'uljnnr. VtiHsiiia, Conmtia, VuotioH, Marotn, 
IleuiakK Momirm, Hunnuti. WiUiiliiiia* lloonilrrrk, the Sjwu* 
litnma, Lo Moyins Mafttrirhu and uthon. Ankonj?lht? Froncli 
wo innv r«'rkon (Immrrou, (!lianiier, l)n Moulin, iSfattiru- 
>.at, Uloiuhik Drolikiroiirt. Duillr, Amyraiit, tho two Cappid^, Do 
ta Flact!, (fuikiMok*) ('toy, l<4* Hlaiu, Fhjod, Bochait, 

riMuilo, Alixt Junk'll, AliUulie. IkauM^brei LentWu, 

Maniii. Doa Vi^intltti. he. 
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The History the Reformed Church. 

{iliy at its first da\vu; and a considerable number 
of the English embraced the principles of GaS' 
sendi, and were singularly pleased mth bis pru¬ 
dent and candid manner of investigating truth. 
The Aristotelians every where, and more espe¬ 
cially in Holland, were greatly alarmed at this re¬ 
volution in the ]>biIosopbical world, and sot them¬ 
selves, with all their vigour, to opjwse its progress. 
They endeavoured to persuade tho people, that 
the cause of truth and religion must suffer consi¬ 
derably by the efforts that were made to dethrone 
Aristotle, ^id biing into disrepute the doctrine of 
his interpreters; but tho principal <!ausc of their 
anxiety and zeal was the apprehension of losing 
their places in the public sebouls; a thought which 
they could not bcai-wit* anydogrecofpatienco[ie]. 
Tiowever, the powerful lin^lro of truth, which un¬ 
folded daily more am) more its engaging charms, 
and llic lovo of Jibcily, which had Wen held in 
iiiains by p<!ri]>uletic tyranny, obliged this olreti- 
nale sect to yield, and reduced them to silence ; 
and hence it is that tho doctoi3 of the Reformed 
cliurcb oanw on, at this day, their philosophical 
inquiries with the same freedom that is observable 
among the Lutherans. It may, indeed, be a 
»)noslion with some, whether Aristotle bo not even 
yet secretly revered in some of the English uni- 
versitics. Jt isal leitst certain, that, nlthongh iin- 
der tile gov4-rnmejit of Charles 11 . and the two 
succeeding reigns, the mathematical philosophy 
had made a most exlenstve progi’oss in Great 
Britain, there were, neveilheless, both at Oxford 
and C^nibridg(*. some doctors who preferred the 
ancient system of the soliools before the new dis- 
(K>veries now nnder consideration. 

\' 1 L All the interpreters and expositors of 
sta-iplure tiiat tnadoaligurcinlheRofomied clmrch 


Sec Bdilti'i, Me «lc Dc^ l 
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{ibout the cemnienceincnt of this century, followed 
scrupulously the method of Culvin in their illus¬ 
trations of tlie snered writings, aiid unfolded the 
true and natural signiticationofthe words of scrip¬ 
ture, without perplexing their brains to find out 
deep mysteries in plain expressions, or to fonx), 
by the inventive efforts of fancy, a variety of sin¬ 
gular notions from the motaphuric^l language that 
is freijuently used hv the inspired writers. This 
universal atlHchment to the method of Calvin was, 
indeed, coiisidcrubly diminishetl in pnK'oss of time, 
hy the credit and inllueiicc of two celebrated eom- 
inentaturs, wbo struck out new paths in the sphere 
of sacred criticism. Tliesc were Hugo Grotius, 
and JoIinCocceius. Theforrocrdcpartcdlessfrom 
the inunner of hitcrpretatlon gcnemlly received 
than the latter. Like Calvin, he followed in his 
c<»mineularie8, both in the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments, the literal and ohvioos signilieation of tho 
W(»rds employed by the sacred writers; but ho dif¬ 
fered considerably from that great man in his man¬ 
ner of explaining the predictions of the prophets. 
The liypothesis of Grolitis, relating to tliat im- 
porlaiit subject, amounts to this: That the 
prodielionB of the ancient prophets were all ac- 
•^omplislu'd in the events to which they directly 
jKiinted before the. coming of Christ; and that 
therefore the natural undohviona serisoof the words 
and phrases in which they were delivered does not 
leruiinate in our blessed Lord; but that in certain 
of these predictions, and more especially in those 
which the wriUTS of the New Testament apply to 
Christ, there is, besides the literal and obvious sig¬ 
nification, a hidden and m}^teriou9 sense, that liea 
concealed under the extern^ mask of certain per¬ 
sons, certain cvenU;, and certain actions, which arc 
jcpresentalives of the person, ministry, eufforuigs* 
and merits of the Son of God.” 
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CKVT. The method of Cocccius was entirely different 
xvji. fi-oin lie IooIv'chI upon the whole history of 

rAK*! IK the01dTeBlamentasapcq>ctualanduninten-upted 
representation or mirror of the history of the divine 
Saviour, and of the (/hristian church; be main¬ 
tained, moreover, that all the prophesies have a 
literal and direct relation to Christ; and he finish¬ 
ed fiis romantic system hy lajiii;; it down as a cer¬ 
tain maxim, that all the events and revolutions 
that shall happen in the chiircli, until the end of 
time, are pndigiired and pointed out, t}ioij;;h not 
all with the sann* degree of evidence and perspicu¬ 
ity, in different places of tlic Old Testament [.r]. 
These two eminent coinnientators Ir.ui each his 
'/(■ahms diseijilos and followers. The Arminlaiia iu 
genei’nl, many of the K '^lish and I'rench divines, 
together with thc»se wa' .o vot4iries of ancient Cal¬ 
vinism who are I’allod Voetsians (iVoni llu'ir chief 
(lisherl Voet, the great {nlverNiry of Coe(^cius), 
ail adopted the melliml of InU'rpreting Scripture 
introduced hy Crolius. On the other hand, many 
of tin* Dutch, Swiss, and (Germans, were singu¬ 
larly delighted with the leai’uetl I’aucicsofCocceiiis. 
There are, however, still gi-eater numbers of jtru- 
dent and impartial divines, who, considering the ex- 
troines into which these two eminent iritics have 
run, and disposed to profit I>y what is really solid 
in both their sysU'nis, neit her reject nor fWbraec 
Uieir opinions in the lump, hut agree mth them 

f,r] It iti iK'rnnif alinoKi n pmvrriMal myinp:, that in the 
Rookfi of the OhI Tpstaiiirnl Coccriiin fimis ChriNt every 
while him no wiimi*. Tlir port of 

tliit saying in rertaiiily trijy ; iho latter much no ; fur it np- 
poara* with auflivirnt evidence, from the Comincntnri^^ of (rro« 
Uiat he (imU Chri^tl pruhintrcil in maoy placrft of ihr Oiil 
IVAtaincnt^ not intUsMl diri^Oy in tlir letter of tim piophi^ios, 
wIiciT Corcoiuft diH'ovtnn hinii but rnyUrrimisly, utulcr th«* ap- 
pc.iiaui'C of certain pei>o»b; aud in the freci*vt auJibc of ceruin 
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both in some things, and diili>r from them both in 
others. It is further to be ohserveil, that neither 
the Adlowers of (irotius nor of Cticeeius ai’c 
agreed among thcinseivcs, and that these two 
geijeral uJasst's of expositors may he divided into 
many subordinate ones. A coiisidcrahlc inimWr 
of Knglisli divines of llie episcopal church refusetl 
to adopt the opinions, or to respect the authority 
of thosi! moiUu'ti cxposiUii’s; they op|>eided Ut the 
<ltiuisions of tiu' primitive folhent; and maintain, 
ed, that tln^ sacred writings ought always In ho 
understood in that sense only, winch has he<*n 
attributed to tliuni by thoim andciil doctors of the 
rising cliurcli [//]. 
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€5^ Qv] liavi‘ li^cn roiifnU^d Uy ilio IcwiichI Dr. 

\Vintl»y, ill tiiH ini|>iftrtAiit work, ('otironuntt Int^'vpivtciUou 
or .'*t(’ri)Uuvo iko .MiintM*r oT tW u’kirb wah |>u)»- 

iiaihcti 111 l.ttiMkiN ill 8tn« in flio yf*nr ) 7I4<| niMkr l)ic fi»ll<ntliii 4 
tftlo: l)i>srrUiiin <lr> 8rri|itiimniiii Intoqih*Uitioni« 

Pniruni roruiii«*nlnvio8, ^c.—In diHACitaiioii. wkfcli wnn ilm 

IWrrunnrr of the nuiny rmnrkuMe nri«tnpfH thftt wore afirr- 
tyanls nnnio lo dulivrr ihv of |>riviito jud^noiif, in fnatii*i>» 
i>f roli^noii, from Oit* r<*kiiminiM of htjinan aitihuniVt fho jinliritiiH 
liiitlKM has .s)«»vvn, first, that tlio Hi>)y S4 ii|iturv im thn <»nly rulo 
of rahli, and tlint hy it almm tro nr*? tA of tin* dontriiH H 

that aro iinck'sHiiry tn (talratintt; that thn fnthcrK. hoHi 

tii ttn* jirimitivo linirs nnd nisn of Hiicci’iKlint' tro ontroinoly 
anti unsii<*n>>>Krul in llnnr «*iL|>?h*Htionii of iho sniTod 
u*i : nnd, tliintly, lli.H it im iin|HWsiUlo lo U*ri]ma<r tim 
thilt have horn miM'd oonoornin^ tiro Holy 'liinity, hy 
i)k* o|niiinni« of t1i« falliora, th<* dirhinm of onunoih, or by any 
(nuliuon that in lY^ally iitiiverNHl. Xiin contradictions, nlunnli- 
liiH, thn romantir concHt** ukI extrarayant fanrica, tJiat lao 
l<> l>c foiiTKl in tho com men Ulrica of thn fathei'^, ncvo.r 

rq>tv4i*ntoil in auvh a ridicuhiua point of vjinv aa limy are iii 
ihifl porformancr. llic woral \y8Ti of the matter is. that Mitch h 
|• rnrlln*tion ax Dr. Whitby's, in wliidi all tlie mi^takca of thnHn 
anciinit exptisitors are cidh*d out and compiiM with Kiirlt cari», 
is inn inudi adnpunl in prejudice yoiiiij; MudmitK cvtfii atruiuvt 
whnt may In* in llii’ir writini^, and ilitift dis^jmit 

a;tnin^t a hind <>1 study, tvljudi, w'Ihhi rAwdurted with impartialiiv 
and pindtnirr, has iiv umik> It ik Uic inbiiiiiiyof oui uatinc U> 
li<; fond of exiuonru. 
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CFNT. VIII. The doctrines of Christianity, whioli had 
been so sadJy disfigured among the Lutherans by 
rA*in- ii! obscure jargon and tlie intiicate tenets of the 
s(;holastic philosophy, met witti the same fate in 
s,,,, ,ti. the Reformed churches. Tlic first successfuJ ef- 
.uticuioo-fovt, that prevtmtftd these churches from falling 
i'Sm«r entirely under the Aristotelian yoke, was made 
tiiurcii. by the Arminians, who were remarkable for ex* 
pounding, with simplicity and pcrepicuity, the 
truths and precepts of religion, and who censur¬ 
ed, with great plainness and severity, those os¬ 
tentatious doctors, who affected to reiid<T them 
obscure aud unintelligible, by expressing them in 
the terms, and reducing them under the classes 
and divisions used in the schools. The Carte¬ 
sians and Cocceiaiis co' tribnted also to deliver 
theology from the chr.us of the Penpatelics j 
though it must be allowed, that it hud not, in 
some respects, a much better fate in the hands 
of tlu^se its deliverers. The Cartesians np)>lied 
the principles and tenets of their philosophy in 
illustrating the doctrines of the Gf>spel; the 
Coeceiuns imagined tliat they could not give 
a more sublime and engaging aspect to the 
Christian religion than by representing it under 
the iioliun of a eovoriant entered into lx‘lwccn 
(rod and man and botlj these manners of 


It in ciomewhat Run'noinir that Dr. Mo*brini 
^fiOHlrl iiiDuntm tIhM vxrfuxQ'iiaxiCi^ as bu invenUan of Coccchi«, 
or fiM a niHiint r of speaking peculiar U> him. Tho representa* 
tinn of tlie (jo?«peJ«<h*«pei)$aiion under the idea of a Corenant; 
M'bether this n*prescnUtion be literal or mctaphoriml, is to he 
iounri, almost t^very where, in tlie Epietiee of St. Pauh an<l the 
otiier Apoetleti, though very nrel)* wom Oinn twice) 

in the Goepcls. This phraneolocv lias al^o l»enn ailopted by 
('hrUfiane of almost all tlenominatiotigi. It is, indeed, a man¬ 
ner of ft^Hjaking tlmt haa been grosisly abiiMad by iIknc divljies, 
tvho, nr^dug the metaphor t4K> eloKety» exhibit the dnblimo 
tiansAttinoB of the divine wimlom under the narroiv nnd im- 
pcrie'ct forint of bumau tribunalt: auti thus lead to false no* 
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proceeding wore diplikwl by tJie wisest and most cent. 
u'anied divines of tlie Reformed Clmrcli. They 
complained with reason, that the tenets and di- n*. 
stinctions of the Cartesian philosophy had as evh ^ 
dent a tendency to render the doctrines of Chris* 
tianity obscure and intricate as the^abetnise U'rms, 
and tiie endless divisions and subdivisions of the 


Peripatetics. They observed also, that the me. 
ta)>hor of u covenant, applied to Uie Christian re¬ 
ligion, must be attended with many inconvenien- 
cies, by loading uninstructed minds to form a 
variety of ill-grounded notions, whudi is (he ordi¬ 
nary consequence of straining metaphors \ and 
tliat it must contribute to introduce into the eol- 


leges of divinity the captious terms, distinctions, 
and ({uihMes, that are employed in the ordinary 
courts of justice, and thus give rise to the most 
trifling and ill judged discussions and debates 
iiirout religious nialU^rs. Accordingly, the gi'cat- 
est part, both of the Rritish and FVench doctors, 
refusing to admit the intricaciisi of Cnrtesianism, 
and the imagery of Cocccius, into their theologi¬ 
cal system, followed the five, easy, and iinaffeet- 
ed method of the Arminian divines, in illustrat¬ 
ing the truths, and enforcing the duties of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

iX. Wo have had formerly occasion to oliscrve, Th» *uta 
that Dr. William Ames, a ^.ots divine, W’iis one 
of tlie first among the U<*fonned w'ho att4*mptedii«an». 
to treat morality as a separate ecien(«, to consider**^"*' 


tian» of fbr of action, an vffW aa of tho (IiApcnsations 

and ftttriHutJ'M of tlie Stipi'cme Bcitip. liav€ remarkable 
inKtitnr«« of thin abuKo, in & bwk lately (ranatafod into En- 
I moan, the Economy of the Corenanu, hy WitahM, in 
w)uch that learnefi and piouft man, who hoA deacrvctlly gained 
an eminent ropiitation by other ralii^jle produetionH, haa in- 
i*'»riN(derau*1y iiiiroflnred the ni|)iiou!i, forioH), and trivial t4*rmN, 
r^inphtycd in court*!, into lus (leMTipUooa of the htupi'n* 

Ktitemc ul tedeniptiun. 
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it, jiljstractcdly from its connexion willj miy par- 
(itiuiar system of doctrine, and to introtlmv new 
light, atid a new degree of aecurocy anl! preeisiou, 
into tliis master science of life and Tnnjin(?rs. The 
attempt was laudahh*, had it lieen well executed ; 
hut the system of this learned writer was dry, 
theoretical, and snhtilc, and was thus much more 
adajited to tlic instruction of the studious than to 
the practical direction of the Chrisiian. The Ar- 
tninians, who an; known t<« he much more xealous 
itj enforcing the duties of Christianity than in 
illustrating its truths, and who generally employ 
more pains in diircting llie will tlitm in enlighten¬ 
ing the understanding, engaged several authors of 
not(! to exhibit iJie |ir(HH‘ptH and ohligalioim of 
morality, in a more uson . practi<*al, and popular 
niaimc’fj but the l-'nglis’i and iTonch surpasy-ed 
all the inoml writ(‘rs of tin* llefonned church in 
pcri(;tratitm, solidity, and in the ease, friKMiom, 
and perspicuity, of their melluKl and compositions. 
Moses Arnymut, a man of a sound iindei-standing 
and subiile genius, was the first of the FreJicli 
divines winj distinguished themselves in this kind 
of writing. He composed an ueem ale and elabo¬ 
rate system of nuwalily, in a stylo, indeed, that is 
now Iwoorne obsolete; and those more inodcralo 
I’rench u-rilei-s, such as La Placetto and l*iet«‘t, 
who nttquircd such a high and eminent reputa¬ 
tion on account of their moral writings, owe to 
the exceilenl work now mentioned a cousiderahle 
pari of their glory. While England groaned 
under the horrors mid tumults of a civil war, it 
was chiefly the 1‘reshyteriaus and Indepcudents 
that employed their talents and their pens in pro- 
moling the cause of praeticid religion. During 
fhis unhappy periwl, indeed, these doctors Mere 
remarkable for the austere gravity of their man- 
nei’s, and for a ineluncitoly eotnple.siou and turn 
of mind; and tlicse appeoi-ed abumlantly in their 
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compositions. Some of thorn wore penned with cknt. 
such rigour and severity, as dis<*overed cither a 
total ignorance of the present ini|>erfe(!t state of ,i* 
humanity, or an entire w'iiiit of uH soil, of in- WyW 
diilgcnce for its uimvoiduhle inlinitities. Others 
were composed with a spirit of enthusiasm, that 
licliayed an evident propensity to the doetrine of 
the Mystics. But when liobiM's a}»pem'ed, the 
scene changed. A new set t*f Ulustrioiis mul ex- 
itellent writers arose to defend the truths i»f reli¬ 
gion, and the obligations of morality, against this 
author, who ainu'd at the doslruetion of both, 
since he suhjef^tejl the uiiehnngeahle nature of re¬ 
ligion to the arhifrary will of the sovereign, and 
endeavoured to educe the eternal distiiielioii that 
tiu'iv is between niond good and evil. Cud- 
worth, CuudM-rlaiul, Shurrock, and olhei'S j, 
alariiied at the view of a system so false in its 
]>riueiple», uiul so pernictous in its effects, ren¬ 
dered (‘mim'iit service to the cause of religion and 
morals hy their immoriul laWurs, in which, arising 
to the first )irinci|)Ies of things, and opening tho 
]>i‘iiititiv'C and t^tenial fountains of truth and good, 
tln'y illustrated i-learly the doi^tnnes of tl»e one 
with the fairest ••videiiee, and estahlished the obli¬ 
gations of the other on the firmest foundations. 

X. About the (roiniiieiiceiiuuil of this cuiiliiry, rw i'ontr4v 
Uur acad(‘iny of («c>iicva w.ts in Mvh lugh r(‘})UU^ 
ainoh^ the cliurcfiCH, thul it was rosort-firfUf»ri(»i. 

vi\ lo froMi uil •juarfeu's by sutdi as were 
of a leaniod ^Hhiratinn; and Huirt* rs]MK*iHliy by^ 
those students of lloMlogy, whose cirrurustances 
ill life {HM'inilti^d (hciti to fretjij<*nt this ihinous se- 
iiaiiury [/^]. IJeiicc it very uatunUly Jiappciicd, 

^r«] \ifw of the Di*i«tiral Writors, vn), \. p. 4^^. 

j TIh* an«l uiithonty of the amih^my of Griatva 

i;ra<Iuttlly t«» Iroiii ihi* time tlmt thu I 'nitetl t*roviiJce« 

(m ji)!' fnrirM‘<l \uu* n fioe atnl imippoiuU'tit ri jiuMtCf unjvef»Uici 
tvcic fuunUt'd at TrautkiT^ tuU t uechu 
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CENT. t)iat Ihe opinions of Calvin, concerning the de- 
XVII. of God and divine grace, became daily 

paVt ii! •Tiore universal, and were gradually introduced 
t_r every where into the schools of learning. There 
was not, however, any public law or confession of 
faith that obliged the pastors of the Rcfoimed 
churches, in any part of the world, to conform 
their sentiments to the theological doctrines that 
were adopted and taught at Geneva [r]. And ac¬ 
cordingly there were many, M’Iio either rejected 
entirely the doctrine of that academy on these in¬ 
tricate points, or received it with certain rcstriis 
tions and rnodificutions. Nay, -even those v’ho 
were in general attached to the theological sy¬ 
stem of (icnevo, were not perfectly agroi'd about 
the manner of explaining tlie doctrines relating to 
the divine decrees. T- o greatest part were of 
opinion, that God had only pcrmilled the Gist 
man to fall into transgression, without positively 
predetermining his fall. But othoi’s went nnicli 
farther, and presumptuously forgetting their own 
ignorance on the one hand, and the wisdom and 
equity of the divine counsels on the other, main- 
tnined, that God, in order to exercise and display 
his awful justice and Ins free mercy, hml decreed 
from all eternity the transgression of Adam, and 
so ordered the course of events, that our first 
parents could not j>ossibly avoid their unhappy 
fall. Thfwo that held this hitter scntimoiit were 
denominated Supmlapsarians, to distinguish them 
from'the Sublapsarian doclors, who mainiaiited 
the d'oetrine of permission aln^ady mentioned. 

■fiw .Kt- X!. It 18 remarkable enough, that the Supra- 
lapsarian and Sublapsarian divines forgot tlicir 


[[r] See, for ft full demonstretion of thin awertion, GrotiuM'ft 
A|ioliigt>tteuft, ftc~ ftn ftlw eerera) treatise*, irriuen in Dutrli hy 
Tliciv). Vnikh. Coomkert, of whuni Amoldt makes particular 
tuentioD iu bit HUtoria Eccks. et iterel. ton. ii. 
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debatcfi and difFeranree, os matlors of little conse¬ 
quence ; and united their force apunst those who 
thought it their duty to represi'nt the Deity, as 
extending his goodness and iniTuy to all mankind. 
This gave rise, soon after the uanmcuectnent of 
this centur)’, to n deplorahlc schism, which all 
tlic efforts of liunian wisilom have since U'cii un¬ 
able to heal. James Aniiinius, pruf(«sor of tli- 
vinity in the university of Leyden, rejected the 
doctrine of the church of tjciieva, in relation to 
the deep and intricate points of predestination and 
grace *, and nininlained, with Uie Luthcrutis, that 
<>od has excluded none from sah'ation by an ab¬ 
solute and eternal dotTe<'. He was joined in these 
sentiments by several persons in flollund, that 
Were eminently distinguished by the extent of 
tbeh' learning, and the dignity of their stations ; 
but be met with the warmest opposition from 
Francis Gomar bis colleague, and from the prin¬ 
cipal professors of the Ihilch universities. The 
magistrates exhorted the contending parties to 
moderation and charity; and ohserv^, that, in a 
free state, tiicir respective opinions might be treat¬ 
ed with toleration, without any detriment to the 
essential interests <»f true religion. After long and 
tedious debates, which were frequoiUly attended 
with popular tumults and civil broils, this intri¬ 
cate controversy was, by the councils and autho¬ 
rity of Maurice, priiure of Orange, referred 
to the decision of the chundi, ussemlilcd in a ge¬ 
neral synod at Dort, in the year The most 

eminent divines of the United I’rot'iiutce, and not 
only so, hut learned deputies Irom the cliurches 


[</} It not by tlir Aiitbority of Priiirr Mnifrirts but 
by Uiftt of tbe SuteM^^encral, tint tbv national fynotl 
hM at Uort. Tho itat*'» wero not iinaniuioufi; tbn*n of 

tha n pro^inofnt proU^alHl ajottnst tbo boMing q( tbia lynod^ 
Hollatidi Utroclit, and OveryiMiob 
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of ]^n^'land, Smtlaiid, Switzerland, Bremen, Hos- 
(tiu, and Itie Palatinate, wore proi^ent at lliis nu¬ 
merous and Holemn assembly. It was by thesen- 
toiioe of these judges, that the Anninians lost 
their cause, and were declared corrupters of the 
true religion. It must be observed, at the same 
time, that the do«dois of Geneva, who embraced 
the Sublapsarism system, triumphed over their ad- 
versoric's in this syrio^l. I’or though the patrons 
of the Siinralapsarian catiw were far from btang 
ctmteniptiblo either in point of number or of 
abilities; yet the modenititm and e([uity of the 
Brilish divines prevenUtd the synod iVoin giving 
its sumption to tno opinions of tliut presumptuous 
sect. Mor indeed would even the Suldapsarinns 
have gained their point, or ohtuined to Ihc full 
the aecomplisliiimnt of > .elr desires, had the doc¬ 
tors of Bremen, who, tV'i* weighty reiisons, M’ore 
utlacdied to the Lutherans, been able to e.\ecute 
llieii’ imrposo.s [t']. 

XII. It is greatly to be doubted, whether this 
victory gained over the Arniiiiians was, «]t<in 
the whole, advanUigeous or detriujontid to the 
church of Geneva in partiotilar, and to the Re¬ 
formed church in general, it is at least eerlain, 
that ai\er the synod of l)oi1, the doctrine of ahs<*- 
lute decrees lost ground fniin day to day; mid its 
patrons were put to the hard m'Ct'ssity of hold¬ 
ing fraternal oonimuniori with lliose vvliose doe- 
Irine was either professedly Anniniajj, or at least 
nearly resembled it. The leaders of the van¬ 
quished Arminiana were eminiuiliy distinguished 
by their elo«pien<;c, sagacity, and learning; and 
being highly exaspemted by tiie injurious and o|i- 
pressive ti'catmont they met with, in eotisequenci! 
of their corideinnation, they defended IheniseJves, 

r<'] \W Hhall 1(1 ve. in the 141*11 nry of tbc a list of 

th«^ wntr>rA thfii iippcnrei) in thin c^ntmvuniy; aKu a motts 
[larticulur uvcuuuc of ilio tranvaciioiit of the vyuod of Dort. 
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and attacked the$r adventaries with such spirit ckkt. 
and ’rigour, and also with such dexterity and olo- 
quenco, that mnltitudes were persuaded of the 
justice of their cause. It is paiticularly to be oii- 
served, that the authority of the synod of Bort 
was far Irom being universally acknowledged 
among the Duttih; the provinces of Friesland, 

Zeland, Utrecht, ^eldcrland, and Groningen, 
could not be persuaded to adopt its decisions} and 
though, in tnc year tney were at length 

gained over so fur as to intimate that they would 
set; with pleasure the Reformed religion main, 
tained upon tht^ footing on which it had been 
placed and twnfirmed by the synod of Dorf, yet 
the most (>1111110111 adepts in Uclgic jurisprudence 
deny that this intimation has the force or charac. 
tor of a law f/]. 

In England, the face of religion cliangcd con¬ 
siderably, hi a very litllo time after the famous 
synod now mentioned; and this change, which was 
entirely in favour of Arminiantsm, ivas principally 
elTcctcd by thtr counsel.^ and influcuoo of Wiuiain 
Laud, archbishop of CantiTlmry. This revolu¬ 
tion gave new courage to the ArmlniuTts; and, 
from that period to tin; present lime, they have 
had the pleasure of seeing the decisions and dot;, 
trirtes of the synod of Dorl, relating to the points 
ill debate between tlicm and the C^^vinists, treat¬ 
ed, in England, with something more than mere 
indhference, beheld by some with aversion, and 
by othens with contempt 4 .>»d, indeed, if 

wc consider the genius and spirit of the tdiurcli of 
England during this period, we shall plainly see, 

* 

t/} See tSe very and ilIttMriouii Presidfnt Bynknr- 

QiiscHtiontiR <hiri<i piiblid, lib» ti« cap- xiiii. 

[y3 Lintrti|n*i DiitnerUiio di' Cant4;mptti ConciBi T)or<)f«4‘-< 

Anj^tUs Dmcn- 'fheidogiciH Heel. Godafr- Ma4b toa> U 
n. xfv. 

VOL. V, U B 
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CENT, that the docMne of the Gomari 8 L«s concerning 
xvu. predestitiation and graoe, could not meet there 
*AKr lu ® favourable reception, since the leading doc- 
tors of that church were zealous in inodelliug its 
doctrine and discipline after the sentiments and 
institutions that were reived in tiie (irifnitivc 
times, and since those early fathers whom they 
followed with a profound submission had never 
presumed before Augustine to set limits to the 
extent of the divine grace and mei'cy. 

The Ueforraed churches in France seemed, at 
first, disposed to give a favourable reception to 
the decisions of this famous synod; but, us these 
decisions were highly displeasing to the votaries 
' of Home among whom tiiey lived,’ and kindh'd 
anew their rag 4 ! again?’ the Fi*oti“stant 8 , the latter 
thought it their duty La bo circumspect in this 
matter, and, in process pf time, their real senti* 
merits, ruid the d(K-triiies tliey taught, began to 
differ extremely from those of tlio Goinarisls. Tlie 
churchcsoflirandenberg and Bremen, which puide 
a cousiderablc figure among the Roforniod in Ger¬ 
many, would never suffer tlioir doctoi's to be tii'il 
down to the opinions and tenets of the Dutch di- 
■vines. And tnus it happened that thi^ liberty of 
private judgment (with respect to the doctrim’s 
of predi^stlnutinfi and grace), which the spirit 
that prevailed among the divines of Dort si'emed 
so much adupti^ to suppr'css or discourage, uc- 
qtiired rather new vigour, in consequence of tin? 
arblli'ary proceedings of that assembly; and the 
Reformed church wasimmediatelydividcdintoUni- 
versalist->, Scminiiiversalists, SupralapKarians, and 
«Sub]ap!«arians, who, indeed, notivithstandirig tlieir 
dissensions, which sometimes become vicilent and 
tnmultuous, live gcnerallyin the exercisiujf mutual 
toleration, and are redprocally restrainerl by mam' 
reasons mm indulging a spirit of hostility and 
]>crseciitioQ. What is still more remarkable, and 
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tlierefope onRht not to be passed over in' silence, c^t. 
we see the city of Geneva, winch was tlje parent, 
the nurse, and the guardian of the doettine of 
absolute predestbaUoo and particular f^ace, not 
only put on sentiments of cliaiity, forbearance, « 
and esteem for the Arminians, but become itself 
almost so far Arminian, as to deserve a place lunong 

the cbm ehes of that communion. 

XHI. While the Reformed churches in France n.. j-nu 
yet subsisted, itsdoctoradeparted. inseveral points, 
from the oouimon rule of faith that was received in founed 
the other cburches.of their communion. This, " 

appears from several circumstances, _wm, in a great 
meu^ure, owing to flieir dosiro of diminishing the 
prejudice's of the Roman Catholics ^insl them, 
and of getting rid of a part of the odious conelu 
sions whicii U’ore drawn by their adversaries from 
the doetririos of T)ort, und laid to their charge with 
that malignity which popish bigotry so naturally 
inspires. Hence wc find in the liooka that wer«‘ 
roiiiposed by the doctors of Sauonir and Sedori, 
after the synod of Dorl, many things which seem 
conformable, not only to the sentiments of tlic Ln- 
theraus, concenung graee, predeslim^on, the 
person of Christ, and tlie efficacy of tie iwci-a. 
inents, hut also to certain peculiar opinions of the 
Komibh church. This moderation may Im‘ dated 
from tlic year when the opinion of John Pis- 

cat or, pastor at Ilerboni, coiiccniinglhc obedience 
of Christ. Was tacitly adopted, or at least pro¬ 
nounced free from error, by the synod of tlie islo 
nf France [/']» though it had been formerly con- 

demncdanarojecteiliu8CYeralprecodingas.senihKe8 

of the same nature [ 0 - l^«cator maintyined, that 

CA] Aymon, d«* toiw W SpMvW N»tiotirnix d« E^- 
t)Hf« U«»fonnef« 'to Fr%ncit, tom. U- p- 27&, 

j Sf© Aywon* loc* cU* tofli- 400. ton* m 

». 13.— Bowaet, Ilwioire Vftiiitiow itn EgYm 
untfs Inr. xiu tom- ii. W8- wUcre ihi* wwi liuf 

i; H U 
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CEKT. it was not by h» obedience to the divine law that 
XVII. Christ made a Mtisfaction to that law in our stead, 
PAKT I'l. o^lence was his duty, considered as a 

man j and, therefore, being obliged to obey this law 
Iiimeelf, hU observance of it could not merit any 
thing for others from the Supremo Being. This 
opinion, as every one may see, tended to confirm 
the doctrine of the Uomish church, conreming the. 
merit of good works, tlic natural pmwrof man to 
obey the commands of (iod, and other |>oints of u 
like nature [m]. Tliose less important concessions 


uiviml ami roproiu'li4*D IVntf‘Afant« nidi 

tlifir iT>roii<«tiuicy* 'ITiv learnwl ba^ cru1cav«urf'<l to 

the nefonned 4'liurci>i*H ii;ainHt tliU in tin* h'I'hibI 

Tolume of lii« IfinU^iro ilc {». 15^^. But thi« fiHf ure 

ia not flaUbEaetury. (9* wlia man* 

thao onco of ilio lU^formcfl vhurcl) uod itH rloctorN widt pnr- 
tiality iukI pn'juiUco, thn may not nppi^ar Kati*«lttctory; 

it baa, normhelcMi. \m*n ' eu by many pc^rsooK of 

uncommon ififlccrument i and we inrite H»v reaticr to judge for 

l]tni9oir. 

[u3 fF appear to me that anf one> who looka 

witli an unprejudiceil eye» can aou tho leai^t con not ton bctwci^n 
t!te opiiiiuB of i*iacator (which I almil not here thither refute* 
or (Wfeodls aud pofiiah docuino whi<di niointuina the hum it 
of ^p>od wflfksi for tliough wo arc iii4 juatlKcrl (f. c. pnrrloiuMi, 
or treated aa if we liad not offentlHl), in cooicqucnce of 
active obeUionce to tbu dmne law* yet wo may be ao by bia 
death and nufferings; and it ia n*aUy to tlicae tliat the HCiiptnn*s, 
in many placft^ aacribe cmr acceptance. Now a peraon wlio 
aacribea bia acceptance and salvation to the death and nedlatir>n 
of Chri«(» iom not aundy ^vc any countenance to tim doctrinu 
of the strict and rigorous merit of woihs» although he shmilti 
not be so sliarp^tiglited as to percciwi the inflaonce trhirli 
eertttn doetOTH attribute to what i*i caUeil* Ciiriat's active obi'di* 
ence. But let it be ob^rved herfi in a particular maimer, 
^at the opiuion of Pkeator it much more uufavcunhlc to po* 
pery than our author iiaapined, tinea it orercuroa totally, by a 
direct and moat natural coatequence, the popidi doctrine 
cernmg works of Supererogation, which k aa fuonatrouK an 
aliturdiiy ip monlii, at Tmi«aiUitantiattuQ it in the eetiirtalion 
of common eenie. For if Christ, in hta univncKal and porfm 
ohedieoee to the divine laws, did no more than he was moiiUiy 
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were followed hf others of a ihuch mdre weighty cckt. ; 
and momentoug kind, of which some w^ so er- 
roncoug that they were highly didiked and rd* 
jected, ereu by tboBC of the mneh Protestants 
thema^veg, who wei'e the idbst remswkable for . 
their moderation, charity, and lovo of peace fAJ. 

XIV. Thd do^Ki of Sauimir revivod a coa> Theeonlrm 
troversy, tliat bad for some time been suspended 

> JlypetbMi- 

cj IJnt 

ob%cd to do byr hifi ehincti>r ai ft BtftHi it it ftot if 

impiouv, to wnk in the viniio of die Raubih ndnte (lU ef wboM 
wt're vary ini perfect, end uoroe of tfiem very woithfew moriaU) 

HR exttbertneo of obedicbeOf ft mipenbundimt qunnUty of viHue^ 
to wliicb ibey were oblq^ end wbich they m fttippoeed 
to ({opoNii in die hftmiH of the pope*, who ftre cmpoirmd to (lift* 
tribute it for )oto of moneys «mos^ tueb fti bftve need of it to 
make up theu* nrrounu? 

$3^ This efbnnfttion is frround)M> ftnd I U wore 
not batilc to the rhai^ of mnli^ity. The ftcctiudon that Dr. 

Mtmheim brin^ bor<* ogeinst the reftmed dnsrehes in Franco le 
of toD «crioue ft oftture not to require the roon evident and dr* 
runtAtiuitiftl priK^fe* lie bsis however, ftJtegod iuia<v nor hte ha 
trivpH any one instance, of tlioee weighty and momentoue ooa- 
res^iouH that were made to papery. It wne noli indeed* in iii« 
pijvrer oithor to give argnmente or examplee of a afttinfftctory 
kind; and it » highly proltahlo, tliat the unguarded worda of 
•'^aurlti, minUter of Uueclit, iir rehtion to the IcAriUHi 
Leu'is Ias IUkju', profciotor of 'ioibtn (which dropt frara the pen 
of tlht foniior, in his Kxamen dc la 'Fheologic do M. Jurieu) aro 
tfie only tehtmiony i)r. had to fthege, in support of an 

AccuMilion, which he iiae not hinited to any one penoi)^ Imt in- 
ri>irsulcm((*ly Uirown out ujien the fronch chumbea in genorah 
Tlios**. who arc doHiroiie of a full ilhiatradim of d>U lAaiUtr, and 
yvi iiHve not an opportunity of CoRNiilting the oi%inal aoufm of 
infonnalion, may Mt»fy tlirir cunosity hyrpcruaiug the arth4os 
rh*»u}ieii nnd Amyraut* m Rayle*N DictiosarJ*; and tbaaitklet 
Tajon Hnd Fa^nn in M. de Ciianti(*pie*i'»« Supplement to diAt w«iris. 

Aliy cimccwioMs that norm lo hart* Ihmh xnwla by the rnH4*Wftnt 
doctors in Tnurre v> ilitrir copaiatcil m giving <ai 

Arminisii turn to noui»^ of the mom rigid toeota of CHlriii, reUiing 
lo original sin, pr<d«i«ti nation, nnd graces imd this turn won Id 
uiKloubtrdly Imve Ih'»uj given to those rfotirims, hwJ {wpery tieen 
uut ul' the qm^arioii. liut itMTW com.'eeiMm ftr»^ M oeruinty 
wliHt our historiaa had iu vit*w; nor would Iw, in c^t, have 
treated bucIi conccaeioiis as cnonroua. 
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CRNT. by their attempts to reconcile the doctiinc of 
xyii. predestination as it had been taught at Gen^a, 
p’uir lu confirmed at Dort, with Uie eentitneuta of 
j those who represent the Deity as offeriog the dis¬ 
mays of bis goodneas and mercy to aJ) mmikihd.- 
The first person who mode this fruitless attempt 
was John Cameron, whose sentiments were sup* 
ported and further illustmted by Moses Amyraut, 
a man of uncomouiP sagacity and erudition. The 
latter applied himsdf, from the year lG 3 i, with 
un|)aralteled zeal, to this arduous work, and dis¬ 
played in it extraordinary exertions of capacity 
an^ genius} and so ardently was he bent on bring- 
ing it into execution, that he made, for this pur¬ 
pose, no small changes in tlic doctrine commonly 
received among the Reformed in France. The 
form of doclr'nic he h <d struck out, in oi'der to 
ac»:ninplisl) this important reconciliation, may ho 
hriiifiy summed up in tliu following pro|>osilions : 
“ That God desires the happiness of all men, and 
that no itiornil is exciude<f hy any divine decree, 
from the benefits that ore procured by the death, 
sufferings, and gospel of Chi-ist: 

“ That, however, none can be made a pailaker 
of the blessings of the gospel, and of elornul sal¬ 
vation, unless he l)olicve in Jesus Christ: 

“ That, such, indeed,.is the iiiimensc and uni¬ 
versal goodness of the Suprt'mc Being, that he 
refuses to none the power of believing; though 
he docs not grant unto all his assistance 'and 
succour, that they may wisely improve this 
power to the attaiumcnt of everlasting salva¬ 
tion : 

“ And that, in consequence of this, multitudes 
perish tlirough their own fault, and not from any 
want of goodneas in God [ 0 -” 

fl) SeeJu. Wotfjr. lliswrk Eulcii. ct ruUiicai 
Avii, ir. (>. 
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Tho£« who enihraced this doctrine were ci^ed 
(JniTersalistH, because tliey represeoted Go^ as 
wiJling to show mercy to all mankind j and Hypo¬ 
thetical Universaliats, bct^usc the conditiou of 
faith in Christ was noce^ary to render them the 
olijccta of this mi^y. It is the oninipn ofmany> 
that this ducUHne difters but little trom that whi<!h 
was established by tlic synod of Dort j but «icli do 
not seem to have attentively conjddOred oithor the 
principles from whence it is deriAvd, or the con- 
so(|uences to which it lends. The more I examine 
this reconciling systdni, the more I am persuaded, 
that it is no more .than ArroinianUim or Pelagiou- 
ism artfully dressed up, and ingeniously cn. 
vored with o hair-tranii|>aretit veil of specious, but 
uuibigiinus expressions; and this jndgnient is con- 
tirincd by the language that is used in tr(>ating 
this subject by the modern followers of Amyruut, 
who express their Bentiineuts with more courage. 


'Fills mitifntod f iew of the doctrine of prcflehtioAiion 
only oiiu tlofcrt: l>ut il it* « cupiul ono. It ivpreiMmU (lod wi 
<lc!iiriii)r » thin;; {«* c. *tdvati<m ai»d httpinnesn) (or all» whirli, in 
or(k»r it> iu ntuinnivitt, requinm a degrue of hin asaiistance and 
hi)cconr> whirii lie refuMah to many. lliU rcndeml grace and 
nHJfinpCiou uim^rKal only in ivurdu, hut partial in naiity; and 
ilu*n*fnre did uot ui all mend }i>e matter* The ^rpnlap^anaim 
w*itc cuimihtcnt with dminnolveH, lint thvir doctrine waa hamh and 
tiinildor imtl was founded on the mo»t tinwoithy notiew of the 
SujM’tuuo lloiiig; and, on Urn other hand, tlw system of Amyraut 
>vM fidl of inconniscencieK: nay, oveji the SublapRarian doctrine 
liuA iu didiculties, ainl rather pallhiWM than reiooro*< the horroiK 
uf SupraUpHarlajiiAm. ^*hal than is to be'iiom*? from wh»t 
q I tarter (<(<^11 the canflid and wriUilhiposod Chmtian receive that 
wiliil Matidai^tion aud wUc directtofi» which iieilher of thene ays- 
tems )R adaptcil to adrainiater? Th^he will iWruive hy ruvaiog 
his diuo^lcd sn<l fn^dda eye from the acfret daovcH of wliich 
were neither da«igiia<i to be nitea of action, «fOiirceH of com- 
fort to mortal Iwra hekiw: 4n<l by fixing his view ufKin tla^ ihcrt*y 
• of Ki it is inanifeM* d tlirinigh Cnriht, the piiro laws and 

suhlime ]»roiiitscs of his and tin* laspvclahlc p^itjrjof hii 

pi mat govemmeoi aud Ills futuic tribunal. 
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plainness, and perspicuity, than the s^it the 
times permitted their master to do. A cry was 
raised iii seTeral French synods against the doc> 
trine of Amyraiit; but after it been cwv- 
fuily examined by them, and def^ded by him at 
their public meetings with his usual eloquence 
and erudition, he was honourably acquitted [m]. 
The exposition ho met with from Holland was 
still more formidable, as it came from the learned 
and celebrated pens of Rivet, Spanheim, Des 
Marets, and otlier adversaries of note ; he nc> 
verthcless answered them wUh great spirit and 
vigour, and his cause was powerfully supported 
afterwards by DaOle, Blonde), Mestre/at, and 
Claude [»i]« This controversy was cairied on for 
u long time, with great animosity, and little fruit 
to those who opposed ;^ie opinions of the French 
innovator. For the sentiments of AinjTuut wore 
not only reu'ived in all the universities of the 
Huguenots in I'rauce, and adopted by divines of 
the higiicst. note in that nation, but also spread 
tlioinselves as for as Geneva, aitd were afterwards 


disseminated by the French protostants, who fle«i 
from the r;^n of persecution, througi) ail the 
Reformed churches of Europe. Ami tliey now 
* are generally received, that few have th() cou- 
■ rage to oppose or decry them. 

7h« con. XV. The desire of mitigating certain doctrines 
MuioiriiJ" Rofonned church, that drew upon it the 

m-b eiMc heaviest censures from both tl«e Roman Catl)olics 
»n,iei.pi)«i. gome Protestant couiniunions was tlie true 


See Aymoiu A<*tM SynAcks Kalioneaux dcA E^Iispa 
R tiform^Mw PD rmnre> turn. ii. jv 571. p. G04.~Dloiidel, Acten 

AtithpntMpicA fli% E^IUeH UefonnpRi^ loucliuit hi Paa ot ta 
('iittiitd* frfttMiikolle., p. 19—Edit of Aiosteniaui publiediod in 
Juh ill tbo ym 

Uayl^A Diriitmiuy^ L At tbe oitirlcv Amymu an<i. 
; nud v<»l. ii. at tlio uikla Christ PfaffiuAy 

I'omula oonK'UAue. t P* 
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the i^inion propagated, in the year cent. 
16 W, by De la Place, concerning the *''.**• 

tion of original wn. This divine, who >vai the ““ j' [\\ 
intimate friend of AmjTaut, and his colleague at ^ 
Sawmiir, rejected the opinion generally received 
in the Schools of the Reformed, that Utc personal 
and actual transgression of the tirst man is im¬ 
puted to his posterity. He maintained, on tlto 
contrary, that God imputes to every man his natu¬ 
ral corruption, hit personal guilt, and his propen¬ 
sity to sin; or, to speak in the thcoli^cal stylo, 
lie affirmed, that origioid sin is indirectly and not 
directly imputed to mankind. This o|>iuion was 
emidemned as erroneous, in the year the 

synoil of Charenton, and many Dutch and Helve¬ 
tic doctors of great name set themselves to rofulb 
it [o]; while the love of peace and union pre- 
vontod its author from defending it in a public 
aiiil'open manner^y^]. But neither the sentence 
of the Hynod, nor the silence of IX' la Place, 
could hinder this sentiment from making a deep 
impression on the minds of many, >vho looked 
upon it as confonnahlc to the plainest dictates of 
justice and equity ; nor could they prevent ils 
being tratisinitted, wUh the ‘French exiles, into 
other <'ountri(^s. 

In the class of those who, to diminisli or avoid 
the resentment of the papists, made concessions 
inconsistent with truth, and detrirocntnl to the 
purity of the ProtesUmt religion, many place 
l^wis Cappel, professor at Saittnur, who, in a 
volumiuouH and elaborate work [^J, undertook 

[r>3 Aymon, Syno^&i dM Eglisea KHom^ dc I'ra&re^ tom» 
iu p. OHO. 

j_ l£b«rh. WfiimaD. lliirt* Ecrkf^. S#pf. p. 817. 

{//] This work, which in Arc&otini I’uftftiiftlionin Ris- 

V4*laium, i» Mill evtaiit, with lU Tindtciii^ in th^ work* ot Cnp* 
pci, pniitcd al AuiMctdiun, in tbo iu Mi^ io tlto 

OiticH Swchu V. T. pubiiblted in Mio al 16£8. ; 
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CENT, to prove that tbc Hebrew poiots were not used 
NErr*o sacred ^vrite^8, and were a modern inven- 

EAin n. added to the text by the Masorethes [r j. It 
at least certain that this liypothesHs was highly 
agreeable to the votaries ol’ Rome, and seemed 
manifestly adapted lo diminish the authority ot 
the Holy Scriptarcs, and to put them upon a 
level with oral tradition, if not to render their 
decisions still less respectable and certain [#]. 
Oii these accounts, the system of this famous 
prof(*8sor was opposed, with the most aixtent 
clForts of orudittO!i and zeal, by several doctors 
both of the Reformed aud Luthenui churches, 
who were eminent for their knowledge of the 
Hebrew language, and their’acquaintaruie with 
Oriental learning in general [0- 
1 -cv.i, u XVI. Though tl>€se g ‘‘at men gave offence to 
many, by the l»x*edom aiid novelty of their sentU 
inonts, yet they had the approbation and esteem 
of the greatest j)art of the lteft>rmcd ehurehos ; 
Hr)d the equity of succeeding generations retnoved 
the aspersions that envy had thrown upon them 
<luring their lives, and made ample amends fur 

tlie injuries they had received from several of their 

% 

[r] It WM aho C^Aiipel wIju affirmed that the cliarAc- 
tm whlrh rompnw* tb? Hvhr^w mxi wi're tlioHi* that the 
wed after tlic Babylimish <*nptnay, the har- 

ijig alu*aya made use of tbu Sainaritaii tharaciei'^ before that 
pertfxl. 

er w. Thii9 ab«mnl ration of the tentiency of (Rappel h 
hyptichettifl i* IH>YV hnsml aJimwt eiitirtdy nut of the Ittarwd 
world. duU an it may, the hypothcaia in fjoeation ia by 
no ineana peculiar to Cappel; it was sdoptr^l hy Luther, 
ZuiOL'le, Calvin, the three great jhIIuts of the Uefiirmation; 
ax aIho hy Mutiaier, * Ojivetan, Maaius St-aJigor. Caanubon, 
l)ru^s« De Dieii, Walton, and tlioso e&uflcut men, 

who liave caAl such light on sacivd pliUology; that Csppei 
h:irl otdy the mmt of Hup{K>niiig it by new argumenu, aud 
pho ing it ill a etnkmg and luniioi^ua point of view. 

» LM Ji% Jo. Cbiiat. Wolfit Bibhodi. Hcbraica, part 

)K Hi . 
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cotemporaries. This was far fi'Oin being tbe case 
of those doctors, who either openly attempted to 
bi;mg al>out a.compete recondliation and union 
between the ^formed and Romish churches, or 
explained the doctrines of Christianity in such a 
maunor as lessened the diffcrefiue between Ute two 
C4>mmuniotts, and thereby rendered the passage 
from the firmer to the latter lees disgusting and 
painful. The attempts of these peace>makers 
were looked upon as odious, and in the issue they 
proved utterly unsuccessful. The roost eminent 
of these recondlii^ docbirs wero Lewis Lc Blanc, 
professor at Sedan, and Claude Pajon, minister of 
Orleans [u],- who were both remaikable for tlio 
persuasive power of their eloquence, and disco¬ 
vered mi uiicomoion degree of penetration and 
sagacity in their writings and negotiations. The 
former passed in review many of the contiovcrsies 
that divide the two vhurclics, and seemed id 
prove, with the utmost perspicuity, that some of 
tiiern were merely ilisputcs htouI words, and that 
the others were of much less consequence tiian 
was generally imiigined [wi]. 'I’hia manner of 
stating the diiferent^Cs between the two churches 
drew upon Lc Blanc the indignation of those, 


[«] It is to Vfhat coiiUI pngB^o Dr. 

MorthpiBi to place FajcHi in tlip cIm of tliOM wHo fsplaincil 
Uie (IfictrineA of CbriMi^ky tn mich o manner* m io 
the difference Iwtwcen tiio (toetfino of die Kefonnod auH 
Rouimh ohrirchcii. Pajun wsm# indwl., o mo^fei’ate divine, 
and IpahocI Aomvwbai totranbi the Amioiaa ayHtem; end tbit 
pntppmity not uncommon among tbe French FroUu^te. 
Fut fcw doctors of tbip time wniW ivitli more Icaniinjf. zeal, 
and judgment agniast ]>ofery than (;iau4e Pajon, aa appeare 
Jium hie excellent treatise agaioet Nifoki entitled, ** Hiaiucn 
dll Livre, t]ui portc pour litre Prqiigce Lcgitirrice coatre loe 
('aIrmibtcH.'' 

[fr] 111 hi-* Thoologica*« which haio panii ihI through 

M t Bflitiotih, and are highly worthy of au atIMUito jHinnei. 
1'iiey were twice primed at Loudou* 
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The HiUory of Oit Reformed Church. 

tvho looked upon all attempts to s<^en and mo' 
dify controverted doctrines as dangerom and de¬ 
trimental to the cause of truth [»]. On the other 
liand, the aputeness end dexterity with which he 
troat^ this nice matter made a considerable im¬ 
pression upon several persons, and procured him 
disciples, who still entertain his reconciling sen¬ 
timents, bat cither conceal them entirely, or dis¬ 
cover them with caution, as they are known to be 
displeasing to the greatest part of the members of 
both communions. 

XVU. The modifications under which Pajon 
exhibited some of the doctrines Of the Reformed 
chut'ch were also extremely offensive and unpo¬ 
pular.. This ecclesiastic applied the principV's 
and tenets of the Cartes’an philosophy, of which 
he was a warm and ab!< defender, in explaining 
the opinions of tliat church relating to the cor¬ 
ruption of human nature, the state of its mom) 
faculties and powers, the grace of God and the 
conversion or sinners; and, in the judgment of 
many, he gave an citodcous interpretation of these 
opinions. It is, indeed, very difficult to determine 
what were the real sentiments of this man; nur 
is it easy to eay, whether tins difficulty be most 
owing to the affected obscurity and ainbigmty 
under which he di^ised them, or to the inac¬ 
curacy with wliich his adversaries, through ni'gli- 
gence or malignity, have represented them. -If 
we may give <U'cdit to the latter. Ins doctrine 
amounts to the following propositions: “That 
the corruption of man is less, and liis natural 
power to amend his ways greater, than is gene¬ 
rally imaginedThat original sin lies iu Uio 
understanding alone, and consists principally in 
Ihn obscurity and imperfection of oiu- ideas 
of divine thingsThat this imperfection of 


[■< j Sec Ua)lv‘< DicUonsry, at the anicle Beauheu. 
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the human understanding has a peroidotis in* cpnt. 
fluence upon the will, excites irf it vidous pro- 
p^sitiee, and thus leads it to sinful actions 
^at this int^al disorder is hefdcd* not by'the 
mere efforts of our natural faculties and powers, 
but by tlie assistance and energy of tlio Holy 
Spirit, operating upon the mind by the divine 
word as its mean or instrument :—*That, how¬ 
ever, tills word is not endowed with any divine 
intrinsic eneigy, cither natural or supernatural, 
hut only witli a moral influence, i. c. that it cor¬ 
rects and improves tlic underatanding, in tlie same 
manner as human truth does, even by imparting 
dear and distinct notions of spiritual and divine 
things, and furnishing solid arguments for the 
truth and divinity of the Cliristian religion, and 
its perfect confoimity with the dictates of right 
reasonAnd that, of iponsoquenoe, every man, 
if no inteiTial or external imp^iments destroy or 
suspend the exertion of his natural powers and 
faculties, may, by the use of his own reason, and 
a careful and assiduous study of the revealed will 
of God, be er^abled to correct what is amiss in 
his sentiments, affections, and actions, without 
any extraordinary assistance from the Holy 
Ghost [?/]. 

iSuch is the account of the opinions of Pajon 
that is given by his adversaries. On the other 
hand, if we lake our ideas of his doctrine fj out 
himself, we shall And this acoount disingertuons 
and erroneous. Pajon intimate's jdainly his as¬ 
sent to the doctrines tluu. were confirmed by Uie 
synod of Doit, and that are contained in the 
teebisms and confessions of faitli of the Reformed 


Cy] Fml. Spaoheint) ApitesiL ui ElondiDn Copnoraniar. 
ton. ill. (^p. p. 888.—Jtuiou, l>ut« ile la Httui* «t de la 
Grace, ]). 3^—Val. Em. Loachen Exerrit. Papnii 

rjiMque 'sectator. doetrioa et Arti*. Lipa. 1693. ' 
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CENT cliiirches; he complains that his doctrine has been 
ill nndersto^dr wilfully perverted} and ho ob- 
*AHT !j. hot deny entirely an immediate 

V operation of the Holy Spirit on the minds of tfiosc 
that are really Conveiietl to God, but only such ah 
immediate operation as was not accompanied with 
the ministry and efficacy of the divine word ; or, 
to express the tnatter in other teiins, he declared 
that nc could not adopt the sentiments of those 
who represent that word as no more than an in¬ 
strument void of intrinsic efficacy, a mere exter¬ 
nal sign of an immediate operation of the Spirit of 
God [^z]. This last declaration isj however, both 
obscure and captious. Be that as it may, Pujou 
concludes by observing, that we ought not to dis¬ 
pute about the manner !•. which tiie Holy Spirit 
operates upon the minds of men, hut (n)ntent onr- 
aelves with acknowledgij^, that he is tlie true arid 
original author of all that is good in the nffcctioiis 
of our heart, and the actions lhal proceed from 
them. Notwithstanding these deelarations, the 
doctrine of this learned and ingenious eeclcKiastic 
was not only looked upon w; heterodox by some 
of the most eminent divines of the Reformed 
church, hut was also condemned in the year IO 77 , 
by several synods in France, and, In lliSli, by a 
synod assembled at Rotterdam. 

Ps>io- XVIIL This controversy, which seemed to be 
brought to a conclusion ■ by the death of Pajtm, 
was revived, oi* rather continued, by Isaac l*apin, 
his nephew, a native of Blois, who, by his wi'it- 
ings and travels, was highly insteuinental in ’emn- 
municating to ^gland, Holland, and Germany, 


fs} Air these ilecbintiooi made ky Pttjoo infty be scon in 
R eonfasMOD of hu feith, mippoeed to have been drte'n up by 
hiraself, &nd publlihed by the ietmed M. de Chanffejned, in 
lii» Nouveaa rectionnalre Hi<«u>r. et Criti<|ue, tom. ii. p. 104. 
ill nijte [oj of the article Le Cene. 
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the contagion of these unhappy debates. This 
ecclesiastic expressed his sentiments without am* 
biguity or i-eserve, and propagated every where 
the doctrino of his unclc> which, according to his 
crude and harsh manner of representing it^ he re?- 
diiced to the two following propMllioiis: 

“ That the natural jwwcra and faculties of man 
arc moie than suflRclciit to lead him to the know¬ 
ledge of divine truth: 

Tliat, in order to produce that amendment 
of the hcai*t, which is called regenei-ation, no- 
thing more Is rc<]uisitc than to put the body, if 
its habit is bad; into a sound state by tlie power 
of physic, and tiien to set trutl) and falsehood W- 
foi'e the undeitdanding, and virtue and vice be¬ 
fore the will, in Uieir genuine colouis, clearly 
and distipctly, so as that tlieir nature and pro¬ 
perties may be fully apprehended.” 

This and the other opinions of Papin were re¬ 
futed, with a considerable degree of acrimony, in 
the year lG8(i, by tlie famous Jurleu, professor 
of divinity, and pastor of the French church at 
Rottei'daiu, and they were condemned the year 
following by the synod of Boisleduc. Ip tlie year 
1688, they were coDdemoed with still gj'ealer 
marks of severity by the French synojii at the 
Hague, where a sentence of cxoonimunit»tion was 
pronounced against their author- /Exasperated at 
these proceeding Panin return^ into France in 
the year iGyo, wiere he abjured puWicly the Pro- 
testaiit religion, and embracod the communion 
of the cliureli of Rome, in which he died in the 
year 17t)9 [«3. It has beeii affirmed by somo 
that tiiis ingeutons mai^ was treated with great ri¬ 
gour and injustice; and that his tlieologlcal opi¬ 
nions were unfaithtiiliy represented by bis violet 

« 

[a} Set Jurieu> Do la Kiturc ot do io 
Cimbria Literat* toms ii. p. 60S. 
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CENT, and unrelentir^ adversary, Jurieti, whc«G irurtitli 
and impetiuaity in religious controversy are well 
pak\ in known. How far this affirmaUon i^iay ^e sup¬ 
ported by evidence, we cannot pretend to deter¬ 
mine. A doctrine something like that of 
was maintained in several treatises, in the year 
u Ctne. 1681-, by Charles le Cene, a French divibe of un- 
<x)mmou learning and sagacity, who gave a new 
and very singular translation of the Bible QAj. 
But lie enUrely rejected the doctrine of originnl 
sin, and of tire impotence of human nature: and 
asserted, that it was in every man’s power to 
amend Ills ways, and arrive at a state of obedi- 
euco and virtue by the mere use of his natnrnl 
fiu^ulties, and aa attentive study of the divine 
word; . more especially, these were seconded 
by the advantage of a go^ education, and thu 
influence of virtuous examples. Hence several 
divines pretend that his doctrine is, in maiiy re¬ 
spects, oifferent from Uiot of Pujon [r]. 

Tiieiuuof XIX. Tiic church of England li^ for a long 
time, resembled a ship tOTsed on a boisterous 
under and tempestuous ocean. The opposition of the 
jiinci. 1 . pjipjgjg ,jj,g Jiand, and the discontents 

and remonstranoes of the Puritans on the other, 
had kept it in a perpetual ferment. When, on 
the dents' of Elizabeth, James 1. ascended the 
throne, these latter conceived the warmest hopes 
of seeing more serene and pros[Mi'OU3 days, and 
of being delivered from the vexatious and op¬ 
pressions they were constantly exposed to, on ac¬ 
count of their attachment to the discipline and 
worship of the church of Geneva. Tliese hopes 
were so much the inorc.DGdural, as tho kthg had 

[i] This tnntUUon wu published at Amsterdyn in the year 
1741, and was condemned by the French syno<i in Holland. 

fe} Ser the teamed and laborioua M. Cbauffepied’s Voiir. 
Diction. Hist, ot Criiiq. ton. it. p. ICO. at the article Le Cene. 
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received bis edneation in Scotland, where the cent. 
Puritans prevailed, and had, on some occasionsi, 
made the strongest declarations of his attachment n' 

to their ecclesiastical constitution [<f]. And some 
of the first steps taked this prince seemed to 
encourage these hopes, as he appeared desirous 
of assuming the character and ofhee of an arbitra¬ 
tor, in order to accommodate matters between the 
church and the Puritans [ej. But these expecta¬ 
tions soon vanished, and, under the government of 
James, things put on a now face. As the desire 
of unlimited power and authority was the reign- 
ing passion in Ib^ heart of tliis monarch, so all his 


[cf^ In e Genetn) Atumbly liel(l<at E<1inl>un(li, in tim 
year li>00, tliia prince U aaid to have inailt* tite following pulditt 
ilKclaration: I praue God ditt I vraa l>otn iu tike time of tim 
li^t of the goepel, and in «uch a place tw to be the ktog of the 
aineercft (t. e. purest) kirk in dm world* Ttte kirk of Geneva 
keep paaclie and yule (i* e. Easter and CfariKtDiai*)* W'Imt huvo 
they for diem ? 'nitty bavo no inetiuition* Av for oor neiglikoiir 
kirk uf Englnndr their eervire ie an cvil^eud mm in EngHi^h ; 
ihoy want nothing of tbe moss but the lifuoga (t\ e. ibo elevation 
of the host). 1 cliarge you, my good miiiieterRf doctors, 
noble A, gendenieii, and barons, to eland ip your purity, mini to 
exhort your, people to do the aame; and 1 foreooth, &a long w I 
brook my life, fthall do the woe/' Calderwbod'a Hietory of the 
Church of Scotland, p. 256* 

[ej The religious dieputes betwees tbe church and titc 
Puritans induced James to appoint a conference botaeoit the 
two parties at Hampton court; at wiiich nine bishops, and a»i 
many dignieariae of tbe church apiieared on the one aide, and 
four puritan miDistera on the odier* IW king himself took 
a considerable part of the controversy aniast iho latter; and 
tins was an occupation well adapted to ms taste; for nothing 
could l>e more pieasif^ to this royal pedant, than to dictate 
iB^steriany to an assembly of divines conceruir^r points of 
faith and discipline, and to receive the applauses of these holy 
men for his superior zeal and learning* The conference rmi» 
tinued three days. Tlie first day it was held between the king 
and the bishops and ^eans, to whom Jamas proposed some 
ohjscdona against certain expresstona in the liturgy, and a fow 
altei-gtions in the ritual of the diurch; in ronaequcnce uf 
which, some slight alterations wetf mads* The two follow* 
VOL, Vt C C 
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CENT, mftasurw, whetlier of a civil or religUms natnrp, 
XVII. culcnlated to answer the puj'poses of lu« 
Ii! uin[)ition. The Trcebyterian form of ecclesiastical 
government seemed less favourable to liis views 
tliari the episcopal hierarchy; as the former exlii- 
bits a kitid of republic, which is administered by 
varioiu rules of equal authority •, wliile the latter 
approaches much nearer to the spirit and genius 
of monarchy. Tlie very name of a republic synod, 
or council, was odious to Jiimos, who dreaded 
every thing that had a popular aspect; heiKM! 
h<! distinguished the bishops with peculiar marks 
of his favour, extended their authority, increased 
tlieir prerogatives, and publicly adopted anil in¬ 
culcated the following maxim. No bishop, no king. 
At tho same time, us ♦ho e.lmrch of Knglnnd had 
not yet abandoned 11.' Culvinistical doctrines ol' 
predestination and grace, be alsttadlierodto Ihein 
for some lime, and gave hi.s theological repn'- 
sentatives, in thesyniKl oflbwt, an o«ler tojoin in 
tlie condemnation of the sentiments of Arminius, 
in relation to these deep and intricate points. 


ioe tUyii th« I*unUn^ a<ltMittr<l. whou*. pr<i})(MnU dik) rt»- 
intmHtnuiCf* may \>e fnioii in NcalV History of i)i« viti. 

ii. p. )5. i)r. Wanior, m ht» KccMuiiral il^tory of Hnuhihd, 
ttiai Uiw autlinr mu<t iie r^ad vt itli ciitilJiMi, on 
of Iju unfAimnm and partiality; why th^rt^foFO diil Ite not laku 
atroiitit uf tlie Hampton (Vuirt rmfvtvtict from a ltriu*r 
Boiircet^ '{’he tliJferant accounts of the oppoKite partieH, mid mort' 
portirulaHy t)inw> puhliithed hy Dr. Hirlow, d<wi u( Che»tcrf ou 
the one hnntl, and Patrick Galloway> a Sc ots writw, on oiltc r 
(both of whom were present at the roiift^rcnce), mi*it he carofiilly 

conaoltetl, in order to our forming a propr idea of theee ... 

gicnl tratiaartiotK. Jamea at lenst uhtalnnd, on thi% oo*asion. ilm 
appUuw he liad in view. T1» arebbinhop of Canterbury 
gift) “ That undouhtndly his majeaty spoke hy llie 8]»et'iul 
assiatance of God's apirit:** atid Bancroft telling on hi* kiireM, 
with hia eyes raised to Jaioes, expressed hiiuwlf thus; ** 1 
protest my heflrt melieih for joyi that Almighty God, of his sio', 
pihr men.y, has given us such a king> as since Christ's time Im 
not keen/' 
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Alilwt, arclilMsIioji of Canterlijiry, a man of ro- 
rnarkable gravity [/], aiidcminciil zaal, both for 
civil and religious liberty, whose lenity towanls 


[/] Lonl CImndon m)% in lii« History of tttc Hr* 
bi llion, i)mt Abbot vcoa a ninji of V4*fy nwntw manners, anil (»f 
a very mniv which at I hat time was (ailed f^ravity/' If, 

in cenoml, nirikc a mi^hum bctwiSHi what Clarendon and 
Neal aay of ttua prelate, tve ahall prohahly arrive at the tru<; 
knowledge uf hie oimracter. S«'e the llletory of t)ie KeMIuoi, 
vol. i. p. B8, and Ne&lA History of the PiiritioiN, vol. jL p. 

It iM Certain, that luithujjf c 4LU be more uiijiiat niul pnrtml llnin 
CInnnidoiis acrount of thiH eminent |>relutet particularty when 
he snya, diat he neither underatood nor tt^j^arded the ronHUtiition 
of the church. ]in( it is too much the cusloui of thia wiiicr, 
and others of Uh ^tamp, to ^ive the denuminatlon oi latitudiinirinn 
indifTemiice to dial charity, prudetire, and uMMlmfion, by ivhu h 
alone the [H‘Kt interostfl (»f the (dmrcli (ihough not the pmonal 
viewN of many of its ambitious members) can }>o itatablisited uptm 
firm and permanent foiindotions, Ahliot would have hcmi reck¬ 
oned ngood churchtnan by aomo, if ho hod hronthed that Mpirii 
of deKpotisni and vfolcmH*, whicli, being (*Mn*Rtiu)ly incompatible 
tv i til the ftjnrit and cliararter of a people, not only five, hm 
jeubitis of their liheHy, has often endangered the rlnindf, by o\. 
citing that n'sentmcnl which nhvayj- rwidera opposition PtceSNiM’. 
Abbot was so far from being indifTcreiit nhm«t the constiliuion 
of the church, or inclined to the lVi*Hhvt<*nan discipline (hn tliis 
noble antlior athrnu in bin History of die Itcliellion), that it w rtH 
by his zeui and dexterity that the dergy of Scotland, w ho hud 
refused to iidniit iIk* bishops ns moderutora in thdv chim h- 
Kynodn, were brought In a ttior« tractable temper, and things pm 
imo snch a situation as affenvanU produced the entirt* catal ?«ii- 
tneot of the episca|ial order in that nation. It in true, thut 
Abbot's ?:eal in thia affair was condiieled wid) great prudence and 
moderation, and it wan by the«e that liia zeal was ivndi'nsl sne- 
eessful. Nor have tliene his tranHaetioDH in* Scotland, where hr* 
went as chaplain to the I^d High Treasurer Dunliar. been sufli- 
cb'Utlv attciidrHl (o hy historiajm; nay, they seam to havo been 
entirely unknown to some, W’ho hare pretended to dr*prerlaie the 
conduct and principhm of thia virtuouH and c.xcHlcitv prelate. 
KImr Janies, who bed heen so zealous apreshyterlan in appeHcance 
before Iuh aiTei^ioti to tlie crown of (Cngland, had Hf*arrely M>t Ida 
foot nut of Scotland, when he concviviHl tlie design uf reaWring 
the niirient h>rn> of episcopal guvernnient in that kingdom; 
and it was Ahlmt'a trausactione Uterc tiat linnight him U> tlisU 
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CENT, iheir ancestors the Puritans still celebrate in the 
XVI j. higjicst strains r^], used his utmost endeavours 

SECT* 

PART II. 

high favour wjib the kii^, whicli, in the apace of Irttle more 
llian three ^earai mtsetl him from the deanery of Wioclieater to 
the aee of Canterbury. For it was by Abbot a mild and prudent 
CDuneelf, that Dunbar procured tliat fgtnoua art of the General 
Aasembiy of Scotland, by which it wan provided, ^'that the 
King should have the calling of all general RwemhUos—that the 
hlabopi (or their deputies) should be perpetual moderators of 
the ^oceaian synod*^thai no excommutiication should be pro¬ 
nounced without their approbation—tliat all presen tut ions of 
beueficcfl should be made by them—that iHb deprivation or sun- 
pen si on of msnifltero should belong to them—that the visitation 
of the diocese should be performe<l by the bishop or hin deputy 
only^^nd that the bishop shouhl be moderator of oil conven¬ 
tions for cxercisinga or propheKjnnga (t# e. preaching) ail bin 
their bounds.'* Sue Calderwowla True History of tlie Chut*,*!, 
of Scotland, fob 1680. 58> 689. Heyliiis Histoiy of the 

rmbyterians, p. 5181, 382, ;ind abort* all, Speeds History of 
Great liritatn, tK>okx. fbl. 1227. The writers who seem the 
least disponotl to speak favourably of this wise an<l good pi'elate 
bear testimony, nevertheless, to his eminent piety, his oxem- 
plary convenation, and Ids inflexible probity and integrity i and 
It may bo said with truth, timt, if his moderate measuri^ had 
been |mrsued, the liberties of Ii^ngland would hare been secured, 
popery <liscountenanCA*d, and the church prevented from nintiing 
into tliuse excesses which afterwards proved so fatal to it. If 
Ablmt e candour foiletl him on any occasion, it was in the repiT>* 
aentations, which Ids rigid aitadiment, not to tho dietcifilino, but 
to the doctrinal tenets of Calviuisin, led him to give of the Av- 
tnirdan doctoif. Tlicre is a remarkable instance of lids in a 
letter of his to Sir Ralph Winwood, dated at Laml>oth tin* Ist 
of June, 1613, and occasioned by the arrival of Grotius in Kng- 
land, who had been etprvsidy sent from Holland, by the Kcuum- 
Btrants, or Armioians, to mitigate the kings displeastire and 
antipathy against that party. In this letter, the ardibishop re¬ 
presents Grotius (with whom be certainly Was not worthy to be 
named, either in point of leaving, sagucity, or judgment) as a 
pedant ; and mentions, with a bi^ degree of complacence and 
approbattoo, the abaurd and impertinent judgment of s<im« civi¬ 
lians and divinps, who called thU iinmorl^ oroament of tlio 
republic of letters, a amacterer and a simple fellow. See Win- 
wood's Memorials, toI. iiL p. 459. 

[^] See Anton. Wood, Atbeow Oxooieas. tom. i. p. 583.— 
Neal H History of the Puritans, to), ii. chap* It- p* 242.«-^)ai*eu» 
don I History of the Rebellion, toL u 
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to confirm the king in the (H’inciples of Calviuism, 
to whieh he himiielf was thoroughly attached. 
But scarcely bad the British divines returned irom 
the synod of Dort, and given an account of the 
laws that had been enacted, and the doctrines that 
had been established by that famous assembly, 
than the king, together with tlie greatest part of 
the episcopal clei^, discovered, in the strongest 
U‘i'ms, their dislike of tliese proceedings, and 
judged the senUrnerits of Arminius, relating to 
the divine decrees, preferable to those of Goinu< 
rus and Calvin [/<J. This sudden and uncx> 

f/i j See IlAylin'fi Iliiitory of tlie Five ArliclM.>~Neal, ib. vot 
ii. cli. iu p. 117. II119 latter autlior wlh iia, that tho following 
varaci w«ro mode in I^oglarxl* witli s design to pour ronteuipt uu 
thu Aynoil of Dorti and to turn its procosdingH into ridimlo i 
Dordreehti Synoilus, Nodus; (’horus Ifitsger, TEger ; 

ConvsnUiH, Ventus: Smio, Strsmen* Amen * I" 

With respect to Jsoiei, those who are desirous of foujog a just 
ides of the character, pmooediitge, and tlienlc^cal fidUenofl^ and 
inconstancy of that monarch, itiust peruse the writers of Engiisit 
liistory, fuoru ospeciully Larrey and lUpiii 11)0}7W. The great- 
O’tt part of thcftc wriU'rs tell us, tliat, towards Uie tatter en<l of 
Ins dayA, James, ofu^r Iisring <leserted from the Calriniits to the 
Anniniims, began to discoTer a singular propensity towards po¬ 
pery ; and dioy afKnri positi?cly« that be entertained tlfe most 
ardent desire of bringing about an union between tim church of 
England and tlie (Jjundj of liomc. ]n this, however, tfaese wri¬ 
ters to have gone too far; for though many of die proceed¬ 
ings of this injudicious prin<« deserve justly die sharpest censure, 
yet it is botli rash and unjust to accu^ him of a design to intro¬ 
duce popery into England. It is not to be beJiured, tliut a princo, 

* It would be a difficult, my, an unsunnonneable tuk, to jiuUfy 
s11 Uic proceeding! of the eydod of Dori; eo^ it were much (o be wUbed, 
th«i ihey Lad been more conformable to ibe apirit of CbniUian ebsrity, than 
the rcprewnteliona of history, importieliy weighed, »Lo« tbcm to have been. 
We are not, however, to conclude from ttw imipid monklUi Unes liere quoted 
by Dr. Musbeim, that tbe treoesetioos end decUiooi of liiet synod were uni* 
vcrvjlly condemned or deephed in KogUod. It bed iU portisena in the 
estnhii&hcd churdi, ai well ts among the i*oriteiu; and iu decidnns, u\ fwint 
•f doctrine, were looked upon by ineny, end not without reason, as agree¬ 
able ro tbu tenor of the Book of Aruclss esioUithed by Jaw in the cborch of 
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CKs'T, i>r>('t04l change in the theological opinions of the 

and clei^ certainly owing to a va- 
I'Au'r 'i! '■‘•'*■3' reasons, as will appear evident to those 
t j 'j r/ho have any acijuaintance with the spirit and 

transacttmis of these times. The principal one, 
if wo are not deceived, most be sought in the 
itliins of a further reformation of the church of 
England, that were proposed by several eminent 
ecclosijislics, whose intention was to bring it to 
as ncai* a resemblance as was possible of tl)c pri- 
niilive cbm-cb. And every one knows, that the 
jtociiliur doctrines to which the victory was assign¬ 
ed hy the synod of Port were abfrvjutely unknown 
in the Hint ages of the Christian church [/]. l|?e 


wUu AMpinnl after aHiUmr anH uiirpntrpllml floTninioa. 

cmtld I'Vrr luive ciitoriaiiUHi a thQlt^lkt of to tho yoKt; 

<if the Uoinan iKMUifT/. 11io trur)i of tin* matter ^^4*^m to hv, 
tliiN that UiwAffU tlio btter rml of liis Janx"** ho^nui u» 

Ijiit'e i^vorsioii to the 4oolrine<« atui ritPH vf the Kiminh 

and |H*ntiHUNl ceruuii rolipoiiH ohK*rvnnr<*><, that ivere 
c'oiifonixdile to tlje of that cLiireti, to he UM*d In England. 

conduct wttH fuuMtiHl upon a manner of reuioninj', m’IiIcIi 
he had loarncd friixn Hfverot iii»ihop^ of Mh tlmr% vrx. ’flmt llic 
pniidtive churrh i^t tb* iikhIi*! which all Chrlstmn churcheti ou^ht 
In iiniutle in ihH'iriiM* ami worrthip; tfiuu in proportion my 
cion eh appnmehcH to thin pnuiitive ataiuhu’d of truth ami pui iry, 
it tiHbt hmnno proportionahiy pure and {K'lfect; and that the 
litmdsh cimreh rctaiited more of the Mpint and iinoiner d tlu* 
primifivo charrh than the Puritan or CalviniHi rhnrclM*<<. 6^5” Of 
these three propndtkms the* two first are undoulnodly true, and 
tin* hist is evi<ienrly and demonstrably false. Beaules, thi^ tmikcN 
the kirgtinu*nt; f<>r> as Janies Imd a inanll'ot avmicii 
to the Puritans, it mdd, in hUeye.s bu no very p;ri;at recuhrmen- 
dnfion of the Uonihh churrh, that it HiiqiaKM^iI that of the Puri- 
tnii.H iu dcM'trim* und disripline. 

Co M4B«lii*im has annexm) the followln;; note to iliis 
pasNi^^e: ** IVrhapH the kini^ cotereii into tiiene eo lesiehtiral 
pron*c<linf^ wilh the more n*adiiiea». tvhen he rerii*ctcd <iu 
lli<* ciril comuiolionb and tumulu« that au attadjiiaut to the 

* 1*hi> rifukdrk u confiiKil by fttKi, iibwrvadoo, and ihc |H»r|>i*iiiai rr»ntrik. 
tlicuonb tli«i ifv oU«iv«blg ui ibis cojulmtvf dco : bvtukb, Hi) dw note b |. 
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that as it may, this change was fatal to tlte iiite> 
rests of the ruritaiw; for, the king being indis- 
posed to the opinions and institutions of Calvin- pakt n‘. 
isrn, the Puritans were left without defence, and WyiV 
exposed anew to the animosity and hatred of their 
advorsHries, which had Wen, fur some time, sus¬ 
pended; but now broke out with redoubled ve¬ 
hemence, and at length kindled u religious war, 
wlmse cousetjuences were deploniblo beyond ex¬ 
pression. In the year lO^, died James I. the 
oiltcrest encmy'of the dmdnno and discipline of 
the Puritans, to wliluh he had {)ccn in his youth 
most warmly aflaohed \ the most inflexible and 
ardent mitfiM'bf the Arminians, in whose ruin am! 
'•<'<«!i'mnation In ITollaml he had boon singularly 
instrumental; and the most xesdous defender of 

r^lipoii hatl occasioned iu Scotland. 
nre a I no nome diruiiiscunccs lliat mtiitiate, jdjunly eitou^li, that 
before Iiih scccH«i<Ht to tl»e cn»wn of England* whn very 
far from Imvijiir nn iiveriion to popery.*' hi- thn note of 

our aiitlior* ami whoever Iboka into tin* llwu^nca] View of tho 
KcgotiaiiojiH lieiwtiHtk fJie Courts of Eugliuj<h Eranro* ami Ilrua* 
from the year to IHIT* extracted from tho MSS. 

Suite Paper** of Sir Thomaa hhlmondes and Anthony Union, 

Ksij. and puhlislied ui the yenr by tlie leanred and jndiciouM 

Dr. liirch, will l»c peouaded, that towards the year this 

tickle nttd iiiiHteudy prluci* hnd really formed a dwign to emfivaro 
the iAlihof Homo. See hi the curious eollcetion now uifotinncd, 
tiu* l^i^tM'.ript of a Letter from Sir Thomas Ednumdeti to the 
1/ord High iVeasunT* d»te<l the 2Uth of Decemtier, 151^.5. We 
also, from the Memoirs of Sir Ralph Winwoml, that, in 
till* year .huucR si*ot .VIr. Ogilhy* a Scotahonm, into 

to assure Iuh Catholic MajeKty, that he whh then n^aily imd rc- 
bolved to ^inhntcc ])o|)ery, and to propose an alliam c with that 
king HTid the pope against ihe tpieeii of England. See State 
Tract'-, vo). i. p. 1. See aLo an extract of :i letter from ToUie 
.^Litthew, D. D. dean of Durham, to tbc 1/ord Tr<^a<iurer iiur* 

Icigh, coiitFiining an infonuation of Scotch aifairH, in Strypea 
Armais, vol. ic. p. VRl. A Imre all, aee HarriHs Historical and 
(‘l ilical Acrount of the Life ami Writingn of James L p. 29, note 
*(N). This hut wriicr iimy he addetl to Lanvy and Kapin, who 
have cx^Kibod the pliability and iuconaiateocy ol thia aeif^aufficicnt 
Tinmarch. 
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CF.NT. cpisropal governoiAit, against H’hich he bad more 
than once expressed liimBelfin the strongest terms, 
p^nr II! constitution of England, both ecclesi¬ 

astical and civil, in a very unsettled and fluctuating 
state, languishing under intestine disorders of 
various kinds. 

Thc-rtntcof XX. His son and successor Charles I. who had 
imbibed his political and religious prindples, had 
ui>dcr nothing so much at heart as to bring to p^ec- 
ciwrjci j. fether had left unfinished. All the 

exeitions of his zeal, and the whole tenor of his 
administration, were directed towards the three 
following objects; “ The extcndqi^g the royal pre¬ 
rogative, and raising the power of the crown 
above the authority of the law—the reduciion. of. 
all the churches in ‘Ireat Britain and Ireland 
under the juriwiictiou of bishops, whose govern- 
inetit he looked upon as of divine institution, 
anil also as the most adapted to guaid the pi i- 
vilegos and majesty of the throne—and, lastly, 
tiio snppressioii of the opinions and institutions 
tlmt were peculiar to Calvinism, and the mo<lel- 
ling of the doctrine, discipline, ceremonies, and 
polity of the church of England, after the spirit 
and constitution of the primitive ohureh.” The 
pei-son whom the Jdng chiefly intrusted with the 
execution of this arduous plan was William Laud, 
bishop of London, who was afterwards raised, in 
the year 1030, to the see of Canterbury, and ex- 
liiliitcd in these high stiitions a mixed character, 
(‘(imposed of great (jualitics and great defects. 
TIh; voice of justice must celebrate his erudition, 
his fortitude, his ingenuity, his zeal for the. 
tscieiicos, and his iiiuninccnce and liberality to men 
of Icttei-s; and, at the same time, even charity 
must acknowledge with regret, his inexcusable 
Impradr'nce, his excessive si»pei*stition, his rigid 
aiiaclimont Ui the seuliments, rites, and institu¬ 
tions of ilic aucicut church, which made him be- 
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bold the Puritans and Calvinists with horror [A3 \ cent. 
and that violent spirit of animosity and perse, g* 
eution that discovered itself in the whole coarse of n! 
hiseccicsiaBUcaladmmi8tration[/3. Thishaughty ^ 
prelate executed the plans of his royal master, and 
fulfilled the views of his own ambition, without 
using those mild and moderate methods tVuit pru¬ 
dence employs to make unpopular schemes go 
down. He carried things with a high hand •, 
when he found the laws opposing his views, ho 
treated. them with contempt, and violated them 
without hesitation; be loaded the Puritans with 
injuries and vexations, and aimed at nothing less 
than th<xi'"total extinction; he rejected the Cal- 
vi»i«:vncal doctrine of predestination publicly in the 
year l(i25 ; and, notwithstanding the opposition 
and remon^i'onces of Abbot, substituted the Ar* 
inininn system in its place [m3; he revived many 
religious rites and ceremonies, which though 


[^] Sep Ant. Wood, Athens Oxonieni. fom. ii. n* 
Hrylmn CypnmiuR. or the Hiftiory of the Life and i)eMh of 
William Laud, published at London in 1668.—Clarendon’s 
vnL i. 

[f] Sinopro he undoubtedly wfm (says Mr. Hume), nnd, 
however inis^ded, actuated by mli^ous principles in all hia 
punuiia; and it h to he regretted, that a man of aucli Npirit* 
who conducted hi« enterprises with Midi warmth and industry, 
hail not efitertatned more cnlaigeil views, and embraced prifici' 
jih'H more faromahle to the geneial Imppineta of human Bociety." 

[flt] See Mich. !e VasKor, Hist, de L^a Xlll. tom. v. p. 
26(9^ This expresHiOfi isay lead tfio uninformed reader 
into A miiftakp, and make him imagine tbat Laud had caused 
the Calvinintica] doctrine of the xaxar Aiticlea to bo ^)ro* 
gated, ^d the toneiH nf Arminiiia to be euha^tutnd in their 
jdftcc. h may therefore be proper to act this matter in a 
clearer light In the year 1626, Laud wrote a small treatvio 
to prove the orthodoxy of the Armlnian doctrines; and, by 
bin credit with the Duke of Buckingham, hail AnBinian and 
Anti-puriUniral cliapIainH placed about die kiog. This hU*p 
fiKTeanod the dehAtes between the Calrinistical sihI Armlnian 
doitur^, and produced tlie wanoc^t aninmiiriea and diaben- 
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tT.MT. stamped with the sanction of aiiti(|iiity, were nc- 
vertheloss marked with the turpitude of supersti- 

S.tl< I. tl. * * 

vAiir II. 

Hions* T<i cftim these, tlie king inue^l otiC a proclamation, datetl 
the 14<th of January, iiiv lilcnil lenot^ of wtiii li wa^ in 

truUi, more hivtmruhle to tlje CalrininU thau to the AnuimnuK, 
by tlio manner in whii'h it was interp]'eU*<l and executed 
by Laud, it was turned to the advantage of t)ie iaitor. In iIun 
l^roclautation ii wm nahl ox|ire«1y, ** that hix majemy would 
a^linit of no iuiiovationN in the doctrine, diHcipline, or govern¬ 
ment of the church/'—(N. U. '(lie doctrine of the cJiurch pio- 
viipjMly to this wati Calvinisiicul)—and therofi»re diniycfl all 
his suhjiK^ta, and OHpemlly the clergy, not to puhliHh or mainraih, 
in pr<'a<*hiii|r or writing, any new inventioiv* or opjiiioiis, contrary 
to the n\*\ doctrine and discipline eatahlishe^ ^yja^v/' kc. It 
WH* certainly a very eingular instance of Tatud’s iiulucic*. parii- 
uliiy, that thb pnxdunintion was mn|>loycd to nupprons the 
that wem expressly written in kfence of the xxxlx ArtichvM, 
while the wntiugaof Urn Annin ainv, who certainly op|K>M!d thes^* 
articles, wore publicly liconnisl, 1 do not here enter into tlie 
in<*ntH of the chiiho : I only Hpeok of t)»e tenor of the procluina- 
cion, and the manner of it^ execution. 

Tliin maiiiH^r of prooet*ding showixi how dilhruU and arduous 
a thing it is Ut change systems of doctrino eHtahlishcd by law, 
Kincf* noirlmr Chivies who ww hy no means diffident of his au¬ 
thority, nor Laud, wlio wne far from being timorous in the umi 
an<( ainiw* of it, attc)U|>tcd to reforui articles of faith, that stiK^d 
in direct op|>OHUino to dtc Amiinian doctrincb, which they wcio 
now promoting by the warmest ciicoumgiuuents, and which were 
dnily gaming ground under dieir protiM tioin LKteaii of reform¬ 
ing the \xxix Artirlea, which KT4*p would have met vvith great 
op|>oftiti<»u from the House of CoiaoioiiK, and from a consider¬ 
able part of the clergy and laity, wbt> were still warmly attiwhr>d 
U> ('alviiiisstn, Laud atlviNTtl the long to have these artirIcK rre¬ 
printed, w'itli an ambiguous declamlion pn*(ixed to them, which 
might tend to silenen or diacounige the reigning coiurovctricN 
between the Calvinists aiict Annluituis, and tlius aecure to the 
latter an nnoxilested etate, in whicli they would dally hm1 tin ir 
{Miwer gn>adng under the couut^'nancu and protiwfuni of tlcj 
court. Tills dcHdamrion, which, in most editions of the Com¬ 
mon Prnyer, in at ill to l>e found at the hea<l of the articles, i,. a 
most curious pi(>ce of poUtirsd tlieology ; ami had it not horuu 
bard upon the riirht <»f private judgment, and Ireen oideritly 
di'sc.'iied to favour one |uuty, though it caiTJinl Uie aspen of a 
pi*rt'en nenTMidy. it might have Iwen tookod upon as a w\m\ 
and piuvivlenl nicoaurc to aiHruru the tranquillity of (he church. 
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tion, and had hcoii juslJy abrogated on that ac- cent. 
count j he forced bishops upon the Scots nation, 

PAMT II. 

For, in the tenor of thU d*H:iir%tion» precision wm Aan iftced to 
pnitlenio A>i4l nniltidily; even contmilictious were pm** 

fiTrcd before ainl pimitive deiiMioiis, timt 

\mv fomented diNaeiHiuns and ilis^ (»rd. l1io di-clHratitm 
ed lo fitvuui' the Culviiiiftta, Muce it proliibiieil the aihxin^ any 
new Kenm to any artitde ; it alw favoured in eiFect the Ar- 
iniiiinns, as it ordered all eurinus aoareli al>ont the contiwted 
pointH to be tai<l wdc. and these disputes to be bhrit up in 
<iod*s promiKeiiA uh they an^ generally aet fonh to uh in L<»ly 
MTipinre, and the general nkeainng i»r the urticlea of tiw clitirch 
of liiiglaJKl nerording to them. Ihit what WM singularly pro* 

]iOHtRrotiH tln^ declnmtinn was, iih being dohignetl Ut favniir 
the Aiibiniaiix, and yet prohibiting cxproHAly any pontun, either 
in their nevinona or wnftnga, to put bin own sense or romineiit 
t4i he (he meaning of the article, and ortWing tlium, on tbn 
rontrary, to take each artjidc in ita tiMTal and giummatteal 
tense, and to Kuhniil to it in the full and plain iiiemiing tlwmtf; 
for, rertainly, if the 17ili article baa a phun, literal, and grani* 
inattcai meaning, it in a meaning nnfavouraldo to Anninian* 
ism: and bishop Ibirnet was obliged aftarwanlK to beknowladgts 
that without enlargitfg the seiiM; of Uic HTtielea, the AnnU 
nranri mnlrl not huIimoiIh* them eiuisisteiilly with their ojonlcins, 
n<»r without vhilatuig tlie demands of common ingimuity* 8ei) 

Uumei^H nuiiarkn ou tlic examination of his cxjioKitlonT &c. p. 3. 

Thin renders it prviWde, Umt tlie <h*cWation now mention* 
c() (in whi(*b we see no royrJ Nignatun;, no atu^suuion of any 
otllrer of the: crowu, uu date, in hiiort uo murk to show wliere, 
when, or by what authority it w*a.s isHued out) was not rom* 
in the reign of king Cliarlt*?>. lii^hop niiruei., indeed, 

\v:is of opinion, that it wiw C 4 iin|K».s<Ml in that reigui to hu|i* 
port the Arminians, olio wficii they were charged wiili de* 
psirtiiifi: from the true moim* of the articled, Hn>v^en*d, That 
they took the articles in their Umu^uI ami gi’aniimuical tumse, 
and thereroiO di<l not prevni irate.*’ But thin reanoriing doea 
not ap]>e;ir conrluVivo ia the acute and li^rntMl author of the 
('otire^> 4 i(mul. lie thinks it more prolialde that the declaea-, 
tioa w;us eom)HJsed, and Gr^ publishinb In the hxiXAiT part of 
king .laineV reign; for though, says be, Uiertf In) no cv 111010*6 
tInU Jnine^ ever iunutd Aninnian in principle, yet that Wft« 
die paity tliat nturk to him in his mcasurcH, and wdiirh^lt be- 
riiiur necf-mHiy for him on that account to humour, aud to ren¬ 
der lenpecuhie in Um eyes of the people by every cxpetlien* 
that iiiiuht not hiing any rclIeAtiou on bi^ owu coubistum y. 
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CRNT. wliich wei*e zealously attached to the discipline 

ecclesiastical ]H)lity of Geneva, and bad 
"aiit II. shown, on all occasions, the greatest reluctance 
against an episcopal government; and, lastly, he 
gave many, and very plain intimations, that he 
looked upon the RoinisU church, witli all its er¬ 
rors, as more pure, more holy, and preferable, 
upon the whole, to those Protestant chuifhcs 
that were not siihjecl to tlic jurisdiction of bi¬ 
shops. By tiicsc his nnpopulur sentiments and 
violent iiicasnrcs. Land drew an odium on the 
king, on liiniKeir, and on the episcopal older in 
general. Hcn<*e, in the year Ifi 1 - K he was brought 
before the public tribunals of justice, declared 
guilty of high (reason, and condcirmed to lose 
his head on a M-aflold; which sentence was ac¬ 
cordingly executed. 

After the death of Laud, the dissensions that 
Ijad nngned fora long time betivccui the king and 
parliament gi-ew still more violent, and arose, at 
length, to 80 great a height, that lli(?y could not 
ho extinguished hut by the blood of that excel¬ 
lent prinC4'. The groat council of the nation, 
heated by the viohmt snggtstions of the Puritans 
and Independents f;/.], aholisl»ed episcopal govern¬ 
ment; conderninHl ami abrogates) every thing in 
the ccclesiastkail establisliiiient that ^vas contrary 
to the doctrijio, woi"ship, and discipline of the 
cljurch orOeiu va: turned the vehemence of their 

And (chotirer (eonlinuirs tliia aiitfior) ronaidure ifie quibtding 
and equivorai tfniiR in whidt this inslrumcnt is draivii. will, i 
am pcnsuadcd, ol)M*rre dre diati^s of a innu 
iri>4 principlei mid his* iiitfrestfs t^mt in. of & man exactly in 
the situation of kin;; JamcR 1« in the dim* lai^t years of hin 
It is lik«*ly» that tliia d^Hlaration \\it» only nt 

tin* Wad of tijc anicleor which were r*»pnnf#id by the order of 
Cliarhnt !• 

riic origin of tliia aoct haa boeii already rocJiUonnd* 
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opposition against the king himself, and liaving cknt. 
brought him into their power by the fate of arms, 
accused him of treason against the majesty of the ,,^1,.,! u. 
nation j and in the year white the eyes of 
Europe were lixed with astonishment on tliis 
strange spectacle, caused bis head to hu struck of 
on a public scafTold. Such arc ttic calamities tl)at 
How from i-eligious zeal without knowledge, from 


that enthusiasm and bigotry that inspire a hliud 
and immoderate atlachniont to the exU'rnal and 


unessential parts of I'cligion, and to certain doo* 
trines ill understood! Tlie^e broils and lunndts 


served also unhappily to confirm the truth of an 
ol’>scrvation often made, that all religious sc'cts, 
while they are kept under and oppressed, are re¬ 
markable for inculcating the <luties ormodorutlmi, 
forbearance, an«l charity towards llmse who dis¬ 
sent from tlieni; but ns soon as the scenes of 
persecution are removed, and they, in their turn, 
arrive at power and prc-cininenee, they forget 
their uw’n precepts and maxims, and leave holh 
the recommcndatimi and practic(‘ of charity to 
those that gi*oan under their yoke. Such, in 
reality, was tin' conduct and lK-havi»)ur* of the 
Puritans during their transiloi^ exaltation; llicy 
showed as litth' ciemc-ncy atid equity to the bi¬ 
shops and other patrons of 4-piscopacy, as tiu-y 
had receive<l from tlic-m M’lir*n the reins of govern- 
inent were in their hands [«]. 

XXI. The l!Klepeiidcuts, who have been just i’**'i"'’*- 
mentioned among the promoters of civil discord**'’'^‘“^ 
in England, are geiioraliy rcpi'c‘senu'-d by the Pri-. 
tish writers in a much worse light than the Pres¬ 
byterians or Calvinists. They arc coniiiionly ac¬ 
cused of various enoi'mitics, and arc even cliarged 


^o] Bendca CUr«*ii(lnn sniS tti» otlier writora of rnglali hU- 
tory already uientioneti, see Neal's llistwiy tif the Puritans, rol. 
i[. and iii. 
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CENT, w'itli tlin crime of parricide, as having Wme a 
X'’”' principal part in llie death of the king. But 
vZn Ii! Whoever will be at the pains of examining, vrith 
' impartiality and attention, the wiitlngs of that 
atict, and their cotifusiiioD of fiuth, mufit soon per¬ 
ceive, that many crimes have been imputed to 
them without foundation, anil will probably be 
induced to think, that the bold attempts of the 
civil Ijidependciilsi (<. e. of those warm ropublicuii* 
who w<?re tluMh'clured enemies of monarchy, and 
wanted to extefjd the lil>erty of the people bi‘- 
yorid all hounds of M-isdoni and prudence) have 
licen iiiijusliy laidlo the cliurgc of those Independ- 
ejits, whose principles wcr(* merely tkf a religious 
kind [/>]. The religious liHlcpoiideuls derive 


[TtiA mevi of iho (fomhniH ks of tlutn, nnd t*u\\ 

ill ; thrri* in, not oi>o. «*iih(*r of (bo 

aiif'MVit or iiioiWii of ClimfiHitH, );< Irxs knou’tu or 
Imtji mun: Ifiatlod with atid roproui 

'Hk* iiiost oininoTit writi'ix, tiot on\y miumir tim |»itrorr*< 

of o|iiRcopncy, but i*vru ftiiiontr ihovp V4>rv wiib 

tvliom tlioy an^ rntw unitoil, Ituvp tbrown oul ugmust tlinii tlu* 
bitt»*ri*;<l arcuHationn and tlio inv('< iivpm that n arriu*st 

iiuli^nmtiAn coiilU. mv(»nt« Th<»y have* not only 

tWIinouH, niml, rsuuiiiail. illii^rHlo, fw'fious, atkI i^riorftnl botli 
t»f natural and reven|p<l tvliirion, but also a^ nbandoneJ lo all 
KttuU of wirkpdiu'Ho and Hpilitum, and ok rb<* onlv anthois of tln> 

4 

odioUH parrando coiuiiMttod on tlic person of (.'bnrfps I. And 
as file aulliur4 wlio have trivpn tbosp ropr^MuiiattoriN aro r^oii* 
afdoroti by ron»it;nHrN as tbe bi*ftt and imKl nuf lion tic relaiorA <;f 
tho traoHHctionA tiint have paasod iti tlioir own Oinintry* and ure 
tbondoro fiilbiwod os tho aiireHt iniidos. the (iidpponcbuirM appt^ar. 
aliuoHt evk*\y wlioTO, nndor llio in«s*t niifavoiirabb* Jt 

inuHt tiuWd bo mndidly aokiiowlod^Ml. that a^ ovon* < lat<M nnil 
order of nu*u couainta of pvraons of very didoront cliunuiers and 

* Diirall (whom novcnhclcts Lcwi&du ^fntihn, die Triost senloumlvfen- 
iW nf the ln<1vven>f^ats I'otnmeiids oit account of litit inKenoiij urni can* 
dour), In lu^ Hituum Sanri/r Kcclnite A 1 1 cun a', ra|i. i. p. 1. 

c«prek«e« litfrwolf dtm* ** Fatcor, si •(rocU illitif tr.i^adia^ to tturluk Tuor* 
int, 4pi<rf liulivrartim cm* «>U*nt« piMrcmtiiu fcrc I»ik*peinl«nt>um 
Adco ut iiMu tu’ulc quam verr, ducrit L'Ksirangiua Nobler; Jtegein 

pruno a lVf>li)tcriAiiis intvrcmlum, Caixdura duindc ab InJupcndciUibut 
hurircvlmii. 
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t>>eir denominnlion from tlio following pnn- cfst. 
ciple which they held in common with tlie 

^ SKC'T. It, 

PAHT II. 


qnfllitioft io aho tlif of Independents luis been dislionoiired 
by Keeei ai turbulent, factkiiis, ptoflignce, ami fia^tione ineinber*. 
Hut ifit ta ft roiietoKl maxim with the wim and pruilorit, not io 
judge of tim apint ami |a*iucipii*a of a t^cvl frtmt the HclioriH or 
expreMioiiH of a tiandiul of tta mondrnm, but froin tfie man hoik, 
ouKttmm, op in ion ami Udmviourof the geoemlity of those >^ho 
eompoHO it, from the wriiinv^ and disoouraes of its lenriinl mHi» 
HtiU from iti public ami nvnwed foniit of dmitrine, uiul couIch- 
aioiig uf faith; then, ituabe no doubt, but ibai, by thiN rule of 
estimating hiattora, the itulependtiitH wilt appear to buve been 
unjimity loaded u itii so many armeaiiona and repn«clii*s. 

We ftliall take no nntico of i)>e invidiou?* and aorore nnimad* 
versions that have b<*en made up^m Uiia religious Coinnmtiily by 
C'luvondun, lieliard, Furker, and ao many other writern. To 
tluH wboln inatler in the rlearohi and moHt impudinl light, 
tve elmll coiiRne oursolven to tlio aecount of the JndepondontH 
given by a tvriler, jiiMly Oplohmled by the Kriglbh i hem wives, 
and M'bo, tlmiigb a foreigner, ia generally supposed tn have 
bad nn accurate knowledge of tlie Hritisb imtion, its history, 
its |>uriios, itis eecia and revolutions, llus niiter ia Kapin 
Hmyrus, (who iu the twenly-iir>t 1>04»k of liii liietory of ivng- 
land. vol. 11. p. Til4. edit, folio) representa the IfidrjH'ndcuiH 
under such horrid colours, that, were his pcHlroit just, they 
w<»iild n(»t deserve to enjoy the liglit of the sun, or to hrealhe 
the free air of Hrifaiiit miidi lifw to be tn^ateil with Indulgence 
and eatf'em by those ysho have die cause of virtue at hinirt. 
Let ns now ciainine the account wliich this illustiinuK hisu.iiun 
gives of this s6ct. lie declares, in the Rrst pliire, that mil wit li¬ 
st aiidiug all the poitHs he hod taken to trace out the true ongin 
ufiu his iiK(nini*s hnd been entiridy fniitless: hia wonls are. as 
ttmmlated hy Mr. I'iudnl, AfUi all iny paiuH, J have imt fieeu 
able to dtscuver, precisely, the Rmt lise of the Indepi'uderit sect 
or foction.’’ It is very Mirjirisiiig to Iickt a man of Wniii/g, 
who had ('m|d«y«sl ecventtsui years in i*on;po«iTig iIjp ilisiory 
of England, and had udmittaiice 1 o hO mnny rich uiui l»inou4 
lil>rai*ioN, express Ids igiiorfttice uf a luatter, ahuut which it uus 
so easy to KC({ui)e ample infumiatum. Had he only looked 
into the work of ihe learned Ilornbeck, entitled. Surnm.n Con* 
trove INI anna. lib. x. p. Hi}, he would have found, in a inoment, 
what he had been so (ung and so Inlioriously seeking in vain. 
Ilapiu proceeds to the dectrim*?» and opinions of tin* I rule* 
IMfudents, and begins here, by a geiieial drclaratimi of their 
tendency to tjirvw the nation iiilu disorder and combusvion; 
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CENT. Urownistfl, that every Christian congregation 


XVII. 


.ought to be governed by its own laws, without 


IM HT It. 


}kiji wanh are» much U eerUini ihelr principle were 

very pro|>er to put the kiiu^om tn a flame; and thte they did 
effectually." What tnitli there w h this aiMertion will be teen 
liy wfiai fullowi. 'Hielr aeutimenti eoncerning ^remment 
were, if wa are to believe Una writer, of the luoat periiicioue 
kind: aince, accordt<»g to him, they wanted to overturn die 
monarchy, and to entabl^h a democracy in ite place; hb words 
are. With repard to the atate, they aldiorred monarchy, attd 
approved only a republican governloent. I will not pretend to 
deny, that tliere were among ihff Imlependeote aevenl |>6rtOM 
that were no frierule to a kingly government: peraoDA of thia 
kind were to be found amoi^ the lhwbyteriAT», ADabaptlAtA, 
and all the other religioua aecta and cominuniti«*A that flouriaheii 
in Knglond during thla tumultuoua period; but 1 want to see 
it proved» in an evident aitd vutlehutory manner* tliat thexe re* 
publican prinriples were embr by all tlie IndvpendontH. and 
fonneil one of the diatingur^hing charartodAtica of that ArH*.t* 
Theru it, at leiAl, no euch thing to lio found in iheir public 
wrilingR. They declarml, on the contrary, in a public tnenumul 
drawn up by them in (be year 1647, Uiat, at uuigiAtiacy in gt'irc- 
ral it the ordinance of Gnd, tliey do not di8ii|>prove of any form 
of civil government, but do freely aeknowkylge that a kingly 
government, bounded byjuet and wholetoroe laws, it IhUIi al¬ 
lowed by God, and aho a good accommodation unto men* ! 
omit the mention of aeveial other cirnimatanres. which unite to 
prove that the Independents were far from looking with ahlior* 
rence on a monarchical goreremeiit. 

Thoir sentiments of religion, arcordtog to Ilapins account, 
were highly a]M*Tird, since he repreeents their principles as pn- 
timly uppOHiie to those of uH other religious communities: As 
to ri^igion, aa)'9 he, their priaciplea were conMry to those of 
all the rest of ilm world. With re^)ect to this accuiatioo, 
it may be proper to observe, that tliere are extant two Coufps- 
sione of Failii, one of the English lode pendents in Holland, 
and another dnwn up by the principal memben of that com¬ 
munity in England. The former was compoaeci by John Ho- 
binsoD, the founder of tbe sect, and was publi^cd at licydeo, 
in dio, in the year 1619, under die following titles Apologia 
pro exulibtks Ai^ia, qui I^wnitUe rulgo appellautur; tbe latter 
appeared at London, for the fliit time, io the year 1656, and 
was ihim entitled: A Declantion of tbe Faith and Order owned 
and prartiaed in the Coogr^ational Churchealn Engknd, agreed 
upon, and cooseDted uatoi their eklen and Mesaei^erB, ia 
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I^NT. 

>yii* 

■ ' ^ . ; *»». w. 

their Meeting at She Savoy; Oct<4>er 12, 1656* HoraUork >Aitt M* 
(^e, ia the fear 1659, a Zatln trmhnioa of tMa 
and aishioined tl to hie Epiatohead Domasi de loch^teiKlOTitim^ 

It upfettn evideatlf from dieae tiro ^blie wi aathentic piot^ 
not to mention o^r writu^p ^ dm lodepeadeoU, tlmt they 
differed from the Preahyteriaa ee Oairiniata in iw lin^te point iif 
any consoqucnee, except Aat Of ccdemotktf goreroment. To 
put thifl natter beyond all iloubt, we have osilf to aurod to die 
foltowinf paMg^a in Kobimum'a Apoh^ form Eagtivh Eidee, 
p. 7« 11. whore that founder ef ebe eeet of die ladependeotii et- 
preMea hie own private aimtfment8» e^d Utoeo of Mi comnoniiy, 
in file idaineet manner; iVofiientir Cotasn Deo et hominMwii« 
afleo noble convemre cum Becteeiie Refonnatie Ifolgftcie in mre- 
ii^ionifi; ut omnihua et iringulie ramnden Ecrleviaivui fidei afti« 
rulir, pruut habentitr In Ilamonia Cenfoetionum fidai, peratl 
rimm BuhMTib4*m«~Eccleiiee Itefomata pro verb et genumia 
habemiiv, cum li^^dem in wirnir Dei conmtutfioOeni petfieinuTi et, 
quanrum in nobie ci«t, coliroue/' It appean evnlent from tliie 
declaratioii, that, inatcad of differing to^lr from all otlin i^hria^ 
tian iociedea, it may rather be eaid of m Independenta, that 
they were perfectly agreed with^ hy far the great^ pert 4>f the 
roformed cnrirchee. To «J>ow, at he hnaginea,' by a eiriking 
example, the ahaordrty of their rehgHm and worship, our eminent 
hifitorran tells %w, that they not unlr reject all kmu of eoclMnaati- 
cal government, but, moreover, allow all their ttambcni promit* 
cuoualy, and without oxooptton, to perform in public the pastoral 
fiioctlona, t. r. to preach,' pray, and expound the eoriptum hit 
words are, Diey were net yoly averee to epfUcop^ and the 
eccloeiastical hierarchy," (this t^mr^ ie tniO; but It may equally 
be brot^ht ageinst ^ Presbyteriiw, Ifoowuiate, Anabaptists, 
and all the varioua sect* of noii''Cunfoni>ttt%) but they would 
not so much na eodare ordinary ministen iulbe chuit^K They 
muntained that every man mtglit pny in pifoKe, eihort hla 
brethren, and interpret the acTTpiurea oecor^ng to ^e talmHa 
(jod had endowed him witb«-^6o wHh dim every one preached, 
prayed, admonished, interpreted the Holy Sn^tturaa wHhoot 
any other call ihon what he hsmeeJf drew dim (ris aeal and Stip* 
po^d gifoi, and without any &dw OuAe r i t y than the apufubadoD 
of bis auditors." This whofo charge h evid^ly frlie ano gnnmd- 
lesa. The* in depen dente have, uaiaHnaye hi^ had, rfobri awd 
regulsr ministm approved of fry* tfiMr wofde: oof dw tb^ 
idlow to teach in public every person who lIiiakshifnsetfi}oaR6ed 
for that important office. The cele h iWte d htstorteo baew 
con founded the Indepeadents wHh the {kownictai #f|o, eala well 
known, permitted all So piuy aud preach in ^hlir wUbout di* 

VOL, V. I> D 
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CENT, ing eabject to tlio authority; of ^noda, ui^bT'* 

XVH. 

SECT. II. 

Atinction. We eb^ net enlerge upon Uic other mtstohM lie ha^ 
f^lleniote on thiii lulijoct; but ofJy elwerve* iltat if $o emmeut a 
writeTi aud one eo well acquainted with the naticw,' Iak 

prenoutiMl aucli.an unjiut sentence against tbU aectf we may 
the more easily excuse an inferior eitt of authors^ wIk> hare hiad* 
ed them with groundless Accusationa. 

It will» however, be allqrcd, that, whatever may have bi*Gn rim 
religtoui sentinientM tad dUdptine of the Independents, innii- 
morable tnatimoiiies concur in proving, that they weiv cliargeAble 
with the death of Charles J[. and uiany will conrider tliiH ringh* 
rirciimstoDcc as a sufhaent dernonstnttion of tlie impiety and 
depravity of the whole eoct. I am weJI aware, indeedi that niaiiy 
of tho moMt eminent and teepectablc EngHalt writers have given 
the Indcpetidente tli«, denomination of Regicides; and if, by 
the term Inde]mndeata, they mean those Hrentioue repuhliraas, 
whoHo dislike of a mouartbii*al form of governnjeni cArritnl t)M*m 
tim moHt pernicious and e% iV^nit lengths, I grant tJiat this 
denomination is well qiplud* ,llut if, Uy the term Imlnpeii- 
ilonOi, we ai*o to understand a religions sect, the ancevUirs of 
thohe who still bear tiie same tit]<i in lvnglan<h it appeal's very 
questionable to me, whctlH.T tbe unhappy fal4* of ttn^ \^ortlty 
princo above immtioned ouglft to be imputed imtireiy to ti^at 
sot of men. They who artirm that the Independents were the 
only autliors of the death of King Charlcn, must moan one of 
thofio two tilings, either that the Regicides were animated and 
set ou by tho seditious doctrines of Uiai seel, and the viuleut 
suggestions of its uietobers, or that all who weni t^incenuHl in 
this atrocious deed were themselves Independents^ :cea1()n«ly 
attached to the religious community now uniler consulerHiiou. 
Now it may l>e proved with tlic clearest evidence that iieitimr uf 
tlieao was the case. There is nothing lu the doctrines of this 
sect, as far as tliey are known to uo, that seems in th«^ least 
adapted to excito loeii to sndi a horrid deed; not does it ai^ear 
from the Instory of these rimes, that the ludepepdeuU were a 
wfalimore exasperated against Charles, than ivere rite Pr^hby- 
torfaas* And as to the latter supposition, it is far from Being 
iiMt, that all cIkmo wIhi were ciHiconie<l in hvitiging thin unfor¬ 
tunate pritkoe to the seaSbld were Independents: aince we iearn 
from UU^beet English writen, aiid from the jmhlic decUratigtiH 
of Chaibn II. that thta violent facrion was composed of persons 
of dilTeront sects. That Hwro were Indepeudents among them 
may b« easily conceirefl. After all, this matter will be best 
unravelled by tho English writers, who know best in what . 
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teri«% of any ecd<^atrti{^ aiaaembiy comp^iM^Kv^i' 


• ^ 

term IndmndeuU is umkI, wiusFi it is im^M to those 

jAt CWlw I. to the bUwk •- \ i*ARi II. 


sense the 
wlio brought 

On inquiring, with penicukr atteBtiavi into |he causes of that 
d<!iuni th^ liaa been cast npon the iQdepeEHknnv and of the basvy 
accusaUpoe afid esTeK. iaTecUW’With wLirh they! bttro been 
loailed) I via aore peculiariy struck with tbe ^roo fuliowing 
considiTatioua, which will peniapt fumisli i satisfisctoiy acrouiit, 
of this raatiet. lu ibe first place, the denMnlaatiou of liuifcpend- 
enta is amhiguousi and is not pecnittr u> any one dtatinct ordtu* 
of msfl. Gor, not to enumeiite tite ddiot notions riiat tiare been 
anu4sxe<l U> this tortn>. it is sufiicient to observe, iltat it is imimI 
sonierimee by tlie EugUah mtem to denote those wlio aim* at 
tlio establisbnient of b put^y rlomocratioal, or popular g<»verti* 
went, in which the body of the people is clothed with, tiic sii* 
preme dominion. Such a faction Uiere was in Kufrland, composed, 
in n gfiat roeasuie, of p«.*mRS of an entliusiaMtical character end 
cotoplexion: and to it, no doiibti we are to*a4rril>e xhtm scenoH 
of sedition and misery, whoso ejects are still lQmente<l w\xh 
justiof. Tho violence and folly that disbonourcd the pro- 
ceodings of Un# tuinultuoiu facUoii havo been, if I am not 


* Dr. Mosheim'i dsftncs of iho fndflpeoJsnts it certsinfv ffpcctoii«; 
but ho ht» not »oiBvion(iy ibo tiineo; emt \w hot, |wrb«p% in 

dororiding (hrm, kUslnod mo far tbyii eguiiabltt principle, that we must not 
imptlTc to s sect onj prinri)»)«« thst sro |i04,coiit%jf»Gil in, or dedueiblo fnitn, 
their /uJigious t|rsl«(o. jfiie meziin doU not pntvely Mtoer here tW pur. 
pose for which it is applied, ’the rcUgiuus system or s w>ct may be in Jtactf 
pBcdic and inuMcni, while, st ihs soms titnt, ttmoin Incidootal cifcuni^neM, 
or cortoio aMOchitiona of ideas, may rrpdtff that sett mors turbulent and rest* 
less than others, or st Icokt involve *4 »o political fsetiom sod brnli* SueJi 
perhaps wa4 the ctso of djs ladepciufonta oft consw periods of dipc. and 
more eopccioity at tbs period uow uoder considetatioiu Witen we cptisidor 
their reiigioui form of govenimepi, we shall sep evidently, Uiot m priocipU* of 
analogy ^wluRh indnuoces the sciitrinenbi end imaginodom of men mucii 
more than is general^ suppcMed) mu« naturally Imve M the grwuest part 
of tbem to repvblicoii notions of Hvil govenuDent; and it is furiuer to be 
oUerved, that from a repid^llcan miostraont, they mustiisvecxpi.'Ctvd much 
mors protection sad favour than a ^*^7 When these two dungs 
are considered, together widi Oietr ntuedoo uadi#i\te repgo of Chariei f, 
whan the government wm uniiinged, when aU tldngs were iu coufosloti, 
when foe miodv of men w«^ u»p«iMfod upon the issue of the oatiooal crou. 
bios, end when Uic eager spirit of party, iioi.r4tKd by hope, made each fee* 
tioO .cspact that thu chsos would end lo idme'settled tyslum, fsvoutifofotp 
tlMu* rrspocci^Q vtevs, lumlfmenU, end peveibav * this srill engage v* to Sbloh, 
that the Independents at that time it«y bate much inon tareultuous 
end fspublicftn than foe sect whith bom that deoombiMion in ourti|ncs* 
Tbo reader that would form idk*» of the matter of fact* must vxamiae 
tbc re)itiOBS given by the writers of both turtles. See particularly Chifca- 
don'a liittory of hiv own lyifo.-«>Ncal*s lliitory of foe ruritapiV *bh lit ^ 
JV47. ftc.—liume'i Ilivtery of Kaglaod, voL v. iSdit. ha tduarto.-*BQrB«t's 
HihCory of Ids own Time*, vob I p. 4il, 4T» 

p. 1>2 
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CEKT. the deputies from different <^urt*ei [^3* ^ 
in this their notkm of ecclesiastical government* 
PABT !i! tliat the difference between them and' the Presby- 
N^y^teriane prinoipallx consists; for their religious 
doctrines, except.in some points of very liitle mo^ 


nistokMii too mhly imputed to tl»e rc£fpou8 Inde|M^Qdent0 W>w 
’under cofiftidention, vAio, with iJl their defbeto, wera il touch 
better net of men then the penone now mentioned* It be 
obenrred forth er, ink*ond1y» that ahnoat alt the reltg^onn tecta* 
which divided the Englith natioo io tlin reign of Chbrioa I. and 
more etpeciaTly under the admioistntioD of CromwcD, aatumed 
the flAn<nninati(Ki of InftepmdenU* in order to screen tliemielveK 
from the reproaches of the public* and to share u part of that 
popular fstocra that the tree md genuine Indcpendonu l»ad ao- 
qiitred* on account of t&o regularity of their liveb^ and the aanc* 
tity of their tnaunera* This is confirmed, among other testimoiufs, 
by the following psasage of ^ letter from Toland tb Lo Clerc* 

Au commencement tom h wt^tairce se disoivnt 'Ind^peOdana, 
pare* qiie ces dernien etoicut fort honori^ du peuple a cause de 
lenrpiet6.** See Le Cletv's Riblioth* Univera* at Tlistor. tom* 
xxiii. p* if* p» 506* As this title was of a very extensive siginH«> 
cation, and of great laritudo, it might thus easily happen, timt all 
tlie 600*17011100 of the Tarioua sects wIh> sheltered themselves under 
it, and aevcral of whom were but of short <loratioo, aright un- 
IimlcHy bo laid .to the chaige of tbe true Independents. But it 
must be particularly remarked, in the third place, thi^ the usur¬ 
per Cromwdl prefeireil tbo Independenta bef^ alKother religious 
comtnunittea* He looked widi an equal eye of suspicion ami 
fear, upon the l^ishyieriaa synods and tbe fniscopalvisitations; 
every wing that looked like an extensi\*e aamority, wherhrr it 
was of a dvil or religious nature, excited uneasy appreliensions 
io tbe breast of the tyrant: but, in the limited and simple form 
of ecdedasticai disdf^ne that was adoptCNl by IndependetJts, 
be MW nothing that was adapted to alarm his Am. This cir- 
cum^ance was suffieieot to render tlm Independents odious in 
the eyes of many, who would be natui^y dbposed to exteDcf 
theb' abborrein^ ot CromweU to those who were the objects of 
bis fiivoursnd proteetiee. 

[9} The Independents were undoubtedly so called from their 
siaiAtsimiig that all CbrietiM eoagregatiem wej*e so many inde¬ 
pendent ^^;ious soeietiea, that had a ri^t to be gov'prned by 
their own laws, without b^ng subject to toy further or foreign 
jurisdiction*' Hobiitm, the founder of the sect, makes exprees 
use of this term in Mpkioiog bis dofeirins relating to ecclesiastica) 
govemiuant; Cmtun quemlibet panicilarem (says lioi in his 
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iiwnt, aw almost px^ii^y Ute aame witk thoee ^ «nt* 
are adopted by the church of Geneya. Too . 
founder of Ibis nect wa* John Robiuwn, a maa i,. 
who bad much of the wdemn piety of the times, Wy-w' 
and was master of a congregation of Brownists 
that had settled at ieydeu. This weli^iewiing 
man, pepceiyiug the defect* Hurt rpignod in tlie 
discipline of Brown, and in the spirit mid temper 
of his followers, employed his seal and duigen^ 
in correeting them, and in modeHing anew the . 
society in such a manner as to render it Jew odious 
to his adversaria, and less liable to Uie just cen* 


ArK>t<»P*. «p. T. p. ea.) cm rt perfecum eirl*. 

oiam ex •«!« twnihui coMtastMn, immedlMe el indi-pendenter 
(quned alki ecclwiai) -wb ip« CtiriiMft" It n»y pwoibly 1.6*|0 
bXn from ihU wry pam^e the! the title of Indcpcndem* wa. on- 
ematly derived. The diwlple. cf Rohinw net wjfct tt; nor 
indeed ie there eny thing .hocking in the tide, when »t >• vnder- 
stood iif s manner confbnnaMf to the wntimenie of tho» to whom 
it U enpllcd. It ww certninly utrt.lf unlcixwn in l«gl«nd before 
the year 16*0; af least it b not race menlHWod in the orrlwi* 
canons end «,n*tiWti<we that were drsMi up, dimflg tltst 
vesr. in the synods or ri.ltetiiKW held by the orrhliwbo^ of 
CnatefbiuT, York, and oUier preUtee, in which canon* all iho 
VRiiou* *7cw that then .ubeisted in England are 
uieniioned. See Wilkins’ Concilia Msgnw Bntannue et Hiber- 

„iie, vol. ir. cap. P- &«• 

,4«on* ecdemnsticsl tmited up.m by the mlAi^ps of tenter- 
i>ury and York, and the rest ol the hiehop. muI rfwyy m their 
veii .ynods.” An. It i.*ftue, that ^ king a/i'-r ibis 

pel iod.^ «i.l more oatticularJy from ‘h*’ 

denomiontion rcry frequently in tlie English bb^. pc Lnglwh 
Indeppn<l«its wore mi far fioin fa<‘«ig difplwiwl with It. tbttUhpjr 
B8.ume<l it publicly in a piece Ihey pubibhod ii» 4 lttu' own dpjoce 
»l Loudon, in the year 16W, uiukw the fuHoinnfi Wle; Apol^ 
eetical Narration of die Jndepoudent*. Bal when, in proecw rf 
time, ft oreat variety of weto, a* bae been already (*.errcd, Al¬ 
tered dieiOM>lvfl. under Uk rover of tbi. extemivc denoffliuaUon. 
and even aeditioue Mibjecti, that aimed at jiodung leas d»n the 
death of dieir aovereim, and the deatruction ofpe govemme^ 
employed it a* a maak to hido their de^ity, ^*‘•'1 
•c-nuinelndependenM renounced thb title, 

)eet (xlioH* ia It'* place, fallina theaSielvre C.ngi^Uot^ Bre- 
liirco, and their rcligtoua awerobliea Coapregational ChuitliCT. 
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Thtf History of Jiejbrh^ 0hur^^ 

eur« <tf those tnie Christians,, who looked o^n 
»»?jarity as Uie end of thd cxmunandmeiit The 
Indej^ndents, lUM^ortUngly, wcro much more com¬ 
mendable than the Browiiiste in two respects. 
They stfi^iassed them both in the moderation of 
sehtiments, and the order of their discipline. 
Titejr did not, like Brown, pour forth bitter and 
nQcbaritai)Ic invectives against the churches that 
wfere governed by rules entirely different from 
theirs, nor pronounce them, on that account, un- 
A\’ortliy of tliu Cliristian name. On the contrary, 
tliough they cotisidered their own fonn of eccle¬ 
siastical govcniment as of divine institution, and 
as originally introduced by the authority of the 
apostles, nay, by tbii apostles themselves, yet llicy 
had candour and chanty enough to acknowledge, 
that true religion ac ;<1 kdid piety might flourish 
in those eon»mu«itic'8, which were under the ju¬ 
risdiction of bishops, or the government of synods 
and presbyteries. They were also much more 
Attentive than the Browuists in keeping on foot a 
regular ministry-in their comiimnilies; for while 
the latter allowed promiscuously all ranks and Or¬ 
ders of men to tench in public, and to perform 
the other pastoral functions, the Independents had, 
and still nave, a certain number of ministers, 
chosen respectively, by the congregations where 
they are fixed; nor is any person among them 
jM^rmitted Ur 8}>eak in public, before be has sub¬ 
mitted Ui a proper examination of his capacity 
uhd talents, and boeu approved of by the heads 
of the coiiCTogation. This community, which 
was originwly formed in Holland, in the year 
IfilO,. made at tint but a very small progrosa in 
F'iiiglarid [^3 5 It worked its ^vay slowly, and in a 
clandestine manner; and its members concealed 
their principles from public view, to avoid the 

f'/?! t" yvsr t6t«, Mr. Jai-nk. who Iiad »(lopt«<l iho 
wnitoiont* of HolmiMM*. «ip the Srsl {mlpjicnilcnt w 
Coni^ii'i^tionid t buii'J) io Engliintl. 
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penai laws that had heen ettacted agaiost .N<m> cent. 
ocmformists. But during tlje reign of n 

when, ainidst the shocks of civil and religious dis-'^ARf a! 
coixl, the autliority of the bishops aud the cause pf 
e}>isoo!>acy began to decline, and mwe partiqi- 
larly about the yoaj’ 1640, the Independents grew 
trtore courageous, and came foith, witli an air ot, 
resolution and confidence, to public view. Aficr 
this period, their affairs took a prosperous tiini j 
and, in a little time, they became so coriBiderahle, 
both i)y their rniinbers, and by the reputation they 
U4;i{uired, that they vied| is poiut of pro>cmincnce 
.au<l credit, not only witli the bishops, but else 
with the T'rcsbytcrians, though at thin time in the 
very zenith of Ihoir pmver. This rapid progress 
^ of the independents was, no doubt, owiug to a 
' {variety of causes; among which justice obliges us 
rwkoii the learning of their teachers, and the 
‘l^guTarity and sanctity of their manners [r]. 
luring the fuluiinistration of Cromwell, whose 
]:^'(uliar protection and patronage they ciyoycd 
on\tpore than one account, their credit arose to 
the greatest height, and their influence and repu¬ 
tation w<!ro universal \ but alter the restoration 
of Charles II. tlieir cause declined, and they 
fell back gradually into their primitive ohscurity. 

The sect, indeed, still subsisted; but in such a 
state of dejection and w<eakness, os engaged them, 
in the year 1091, under the reign of king Wil¬ 
liam, to enter into an association with ihc Presby¬ 
terians residing in and aliout Loudon, under cer¬ 
tain heads of ugreemeut, that tended to the main¬ 
tenance of their respective institutions [«]. 

[r} IIiHtory of tlio INiritaom voL Yu {». 107* 803. toK. 

iiu p. I4l< 276. 437. 549. See Ueriiun work^ 

entitle, UeformAtioBa*Hiawire» by Antbooy WUliom 

Dubin, p. 791. 

From tliia Ume Uicy were celleil UflitoA Bmbren. 

Tke tieadt of agrecineiH that forioeU and ceuoDted thiit union 
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CENT. XXH» Wbil& CMiver Ci-omwell. fa^d tbe 
^vii. reins of goveroment in Great Britain, allseoU, 

flrCT« ll« , 


fMlT JU 




• , 


* 4 * \ * ^ 

... .uif to iM ftnmd'jiB dit second rolutte of Wkistoa'i J^emoln 
^j/chuKh Life nad and tliey eonaiat in Nine articlM* Ila 

of EiigUna^"^ reiaiof to ** Churches aod ^urch Merobera,” in whkk the 
undf/ * United* MlnUteis Pmbyterians and Independenta, declare, 
CromnalU among Other ihtngai ‘^llmteacb particular church had aright 
^ to cimsa their own offieera; and boing fumiduid vith such ae 
arc duly qualified aod ordamed accotxiing to the Gospel rule, 
Kath authority froiu ^biat for cxercifing gov^eiTunent, aiul en« 
jbyiogall the ordinances of worship within itHelf^Tliat in the 
aifmiaistnition of church power,* it belongs to tiie pastorN and 
odter elden of every, particular church (if sncIi Ujere be) to nils 
and goyeiii> and to the brotheritooci to cooeont, acconluig \o Uw 
rule of the Gospel/ In thi«» boUt Prueby ter tans and In depen-' 
dents deiwrt f^om the prioiitivo priociploa of their respective 
InKtitutionH. Article U. rotan * to “lUr Ministry,*’ wbt^ they 
grant to have been ioitituted ' y Jesus CUrift^ ** fur tlie gather- 
iag> guiding, edif^ ing, and goveruing of his churchin this 
article it is further observed, that inioiKtere ought to be en¬ 
dued with rompeiffut irarntnff, aeuiui jnriguient, and »^olid piety ; 
dmt none are to bo ordained to the work of*the ministry, but 
such as are chosen and caHed diereunto by a panit^lar church / 
that, in such a weighty natter, ** it is enlinuiily leqtiisite tjiat 
ev^^ry such chun'h coiMult anti advise with the pmtorv of ncagh- 
bouring coiigi*ogationH; and tln^ after such iuivici*, the pefHun 
thus cousulted about, being rhosen by the brothothodd of that 
particular church, be duly oniained nnd SiH apart to bU oftcc over 
. tlnmi/ Article IIL rulates to Censures,'’ and j^encribes, first, 
tiu« ailatonishtng, am), if this prove incfili^ctual, die ex'curnniuiii- 
ratitpu of oflertding and scandidous members, to i»o performed by 
tlw pasUirn, with tho consent of tho brethren. Article IV. con- 
4u>ruing die ** CoinninDion of cimrehes/^ lays it down os a prin- 
riple, tliat there is no subordination between particular churches; 
thia they am all equal, -and eousequently indepenclent; that the 
piwtora, liowever, of tiieae churdies ** ought to have fh'quent 
inectinga together, that, by noutua! advice, support, encourage¬ 
ment, and brotherly intercou^ ti>ey strengthen the hearts and 
hufids of each other iu the ways of the Lord.’* lo Article V> 
winch rebtee to Deacons and Ruling Klders/ the' ('mted 
itreihren acknowledga, that “ibe oAcaof a dencon is of divine 
hp|>ointmeAt, and diat it helouga to their office to receive, kv 
<iur. and diatrihute, the stock of the church to its proper uses/ 
an<l M ttiere are dlSemot seuiimcots abmit t);e office of Ruling, 
JKldcrs, who labotir iws in word and doclrinsi they agree timi 
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even those that dUhonoored true rehgioD io Uie cent. 

most shocking maoner by their ^natidsin<»‘thbi^ 

ignorance, enjojred a fnlJ and unbounded lib^y 
'of profesNng Mhlidy their respective doctrines. 

The Episcopalians alose were exoeptedirom this 
toleration, aird received the most severe and int< 
quitous treatment. The bishops, were deprived 
of their dignities and rev^ues, and felt the neavy 
liand of oppression in a particular maimer. But, 
though the toleration extended , to all other scots 
and religious communities, yet the Presbyterians 
and Independents were treat^ with peculiar nswks 
of distinction and favour. Cromwell, thragh 
attached to no one particular sect, gave the lat¬ 
ter extraordinary proofs of his good-will, and 
uugn)oritcd their credit and auUiority, as this 
seemed tiic easiest and least exasperating method 
of setting bounds to the ambition of the Presbyte- 

ihlft OifTerence tnalces oo breach amonic them« In Artirie VL . 
conceriniifr ** OiicaMonel Meetipfe of MioieterB,'' ttc. tbo bro* 
tiirea egree« that it » needful) in weighty eed diffcult cteeS) 
elwt tliB minietpre of several churrbee meet tugedie^ in order 
to bp coQhulted an<l wlviMMl wiih ehoHt e^ch maUeni i* aad that 
partii'ular churrJien ought to have a rorerentud n^ard to tWir 
juHiriucnt »o given* and not dieeent ihorefront wiibouB a^rptfent 
gmundo from U)h word of Ood*'* Article «ViL which relatei to 
** the Demeanour of the nruthmt towartU Um dvil magivtireta/' 
ppe^mliea o)>«dience to and pmyere for God'i prot^iwi and 
UeH^ing upon their rulens. In Artide VIJL whidi rolatas to a 
** ConfeBftion of Foith,"' the brethren eeleem it euAcionl) that a 
churd) ucknowleflge the S^pturea to be Ihe word id Goth the 
perfect and only rule of taith and practice* ead own cither the > 
dm*tnnal pan the articlce of the Cbufch of oi: die 

Westtiiinetnr Confeseioii and Catcch'eina drawn np by tbd PMe* 
bvtenaiiflt or the Confeedon of Uie Codgregmikm^ Brethren (h e* 
di« Ifidepenilentv)* to be agreeable to Miid rule* Anida IX. 
wdiich eoQcemt Uie duty and deportoient of the Brnthiree ta^ 
tvanlA tlwse that are not in comeiuoieo widi thorn**' inculcatee 
eharity ami inoderatiom It appeah from itieee orucles* that the 
Indepco4tentA were led hy a kitid of neceeeity to adopt, hi mhiay 
things* theeemimentfl of the Freebytenane* aad to depart thua 
far from U»e uiigiiial priucipke td their «ect* 
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CF-NT. rians, who dmed at a very high <i^ree of eccle- 
Ki^Ucal power It waa duritig this period 
fTht 1"u religious aoatQhy, that tiie Fiftl»-monarehy-men 
ai‘ose» a set of wrong-headed and turbulent ehthu-' 
Blasts, who expected Christ’s sudden appearance 
upon eorth'to CBtablish a.hew kingdom ; and, act¬ 
ing in oonscqucnce of this illusion, ^med at llie 
subversion of all htiman government, and were for 
turning all things into the most deplorable confu¬ 
sion [uj. It was at this time also, that the Qua¬ 
kers of whom we propose to give a more particular 
acc((unt [to], and Uie hot-headed Anabaptists [ r], 


dT [0 ^ Cromweirs eleratimi, it ^-fts resolved 

hy t]»e pnrlifunentf at tlie conclusion of ft debate concerning: pub¬ 
lic worship and churuh-gOTom -lent, that the Preebylpriwi govern¬ 
ment ihouUI be the eif^hKeh * government. The Indcpemlcnta 
were notf w» yet» agreed upon any stanOard oT fuith and dii^dplina; 
and it was only a littio before Cromwells doath that they held a 
syAod, hy liiii pemisuoo, in order to puhlifth to the world au uni- 
fitrtn account of U»eir doctnoe and principles. 

See Humets History hirowu tom. t. p. 67. 

[foj Vide infra, page 4>Ad, for 'fhe History of the Quakers. 

£jr^ We are not to imagino, hy the term hot-heaflet) 
(fisiosi)y tMt the Anabaptista resembled thu fulions fanatics of 
that aame that formerly excited such da^adful tmnuUs in (jor- 
luaoy, and more eapedelly at Mum»ter* This was by no means 
the ^sse : the EogliiA Aimbaptists diflorod from their Protestant 
brethren about theeul^ect and mode of haptisin aJoiic; conrining 
the former to grown Chnstiana, and the latter to immersion or 
dipping, 'fhey were divided intoCbmemls and Particulars, from 
their dlSarent seniimenta upon ti>e Arniinmn controversy. The 
latter, who wore bo called from their belief of the dootnnas of 
PbrtieBlar Election, Redemption, Ac. were strict CalvinistH, who 
Bopantt^ from the ladepondant congregation at Leyden, in the 
yOdr 1698. T^eir confesaion was composed with a rotuarkabk 
writ of modesty aud charity. Hicir prcachm were generally 
iUiWrftte, and were eager in making proselytes of all that wi^ld 
submit to their itnmeraion, without a due regard to tlieir religious 
tirinciples, or their moral characters* llie writers of these tioies 
rvpiTseQi them as tinctured with a kind of entliusiastic fury against 
all dmt opposed them. There wm, peverthclesB, among tliem 
wmie learned and pious persons, who di8a]>proved highly of aU 
vioKml and uncborttable proccodiogs. 
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propagated, without reets^ot, thcir^visiooai^ doo cent. 
trinos. It most Ttkewiae be observedt ^ 

Deists, beaded by Sidney, Neville, HartiD, and ,part h) 
Horriugton, appeared with impunity, asd pro^ 
inoted a kind of ftligion, which consist^ in a few 
plain precepts, drawn from the dictates of nature 
reason r?/]. 

XXnr. Among the various religious fections iie Knf. 
that sprung up in England daring this period of 
confusion and anarchy, we may reckon a certain 
sect of Presbyterians, who were Called by their ad. 
versaries Antinoinians, dr enemies cnT the law, and 
still subsist oven in our times. The Antinomians 
are a more rigid kind of C^vinists, who pervert 
Colvin’s doctrine of absolute decrees to the worst 
purposes, by drawing from it oonclusions highly 
detrimental to the interests of Uue religion and 
virtue. Such is the judgment that, the other 
Preshyterion communities form of tins perverse 
and extravagant jsect [zj* Several of the Antino* 
intaos (for they are not ell precisely of the same 
mind) look upon it ^ unnecessary for Christian 
ininistoTS to exhort their dock to a virtuous prac* 
tice,'and a pious obedience, to the divine, law, 
since they whom God has elected to salvation, 
by an eternid and immutable decree, will, by 
the irresistible impulse of divine grace, be led 
to tlie practice of piety and virtue; wliHc those 
who arc doomed by a divine, decree to eternal 
punialirnents, ivill never be engaged, by any ex- 
• liorlations or admonitions, ho^ affef:tiiig soever 
they may be, to a virtuous coarse; nor have they 
it in their power to obey the divine law, when 
the succours o^ divine gra^ are withheld from 
them?” Prom tliese principles they concluded, 

' [jf"] JsesXn llidtory of tJie Puritaiuv toL iV. p. 87* 

[^3 ToWtrn Letter to Le Clerc, in the petiofKeid tt^ork 
the ^alteVf eotltlod DibhoUicqne Uoivcc^elte et Hi«torif|iic, 
teui. 'xxiih p. 505.~Aa also Horobcckj 8umne CoutfomHi- 
p. 8CK). SU. .N 
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CENT, tiiat tlie ministers of the gospel discharged tuf> 
se^t/u, their pastoral fiioctioDs, iPhai they incul^ 

fA tiT II. the neoeseity of faith in Christ, and pro- 
claimed tberhieseings of the hew covenant to their 
people. Anotltor, and a still mthe hideous form 
of Aotibomiaaism. is that which is exhibited in. 
the opinions of other doctors of that sect [a], who 
raaintsin, “ That as the elect cannot fall from 
grace, nor forfeit the divine favour, so it follows, 
tliat the wihked anions they commit, and the vio« 
latiofls of tho divine law with which thoy are 
chargeable, are not really sinful, nor are to be 
considered as instances of their departing fioni 
the law of God; and that, consequently, they 
have no occasion either to confess their sins, or 
to break them off by*repentance. Thus adultery, 
for example, in one ol i hia elect, though it appear 
siiifol in tlte sight of men,^ and he considered uni¬ 
versally as an enormous violation of the divine 
law, yet is not a sin in the sight of God, because 
it is one of the essential and distinctive charac¬ 


I«al?lor(U 

nwittiii. 


ters of the elect, that they Cannot do any thing 
whidi is either displeasing to God, or prohibited 
by the law fi].” 

XXIV. The public calamities that flowed from 
these vehement and unoharitoble disputesaboutre- 
ligioTi afflicted all wise and good men, and engaged 
several whowei'enotlcascminentfoi'tbelr piety than 


43r Andnotnun ltypotbo!>i6 hits rertatnljr a 

more odious than 4)0 find; and it » dierafore 

prUii^ tfaoi our autJior should uee« m the tfaeae terms: 

Hi tontum stattiuot, Ekvtos," 8^ 

There is au accouQt of tlie other tenets of the Antinomittiis^ 
and of the modern disputes that were oecasmied hy the puhlira* 
tioA of the IhMihuDious Works of Crisp* s.^ming doeto^of that 
extravsfi^t and pernicious sect, given bp Pierre i'rsn^ois le Coar> 
ayer, in hii Examon dcs Dehuts Theoit>g:iquesi tom- if* p. 198* 
Baxter and Titlotson distinjruUhed thtmsdves by their xeai against 
the ARtinoimans; and Ary wors also completely refuted by Dr. 
WiQiatuSj to hU fomous book, iadtJed, Gospel Truth itsted and 
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fiM‘^«(MDoder«ti<HiaDdwi8doinio8eekafter«dm6 ck»t. 
me^d of uniting sucb of the contending ptaties. 
as were oapabie. of listetiiBg to the dictates of cba>' 
rity and rea8<H)» or at least of calming their ani- 
mosities, mid persuading them to mutual forb^- 
ance. These padfic doctors oiTered tbMnsdvoe as 
mediators between the more violeitf'Efdscopdians 
on the one band, and the more rigid P^sbytertaus 
and Independents on the other ) and ho^ that 
when their differences were accommodated, the 
lesser factions would ^1 of themselves. Theoon- 
ttiflts that reigned between tlte foi-mer turned part¬ 
ly on the forms <rf‘church government and.public 
worsliip, {md partly on certain religious tenets, 
mpreespecially thosetliatweredeluUedbetween tlie 
Amiinians and Cdiviniats. To lessen the breach 
that kept these two great oonuntimdea at such a 
distance from eadi o^er, the arbiii^toi's, already 
mentioned, endeavoured to draw them out of their 
nari^w endosures, to render- their oliarity more 
extensive, and .widen the paths of salradonk which 
bigotry and party-rage nad been labouring to 
render inacoessible to many good Christians. 

This noble and truly e'^gefietd method of pro¬ 
ceeding procured to its authors the denomination 
of Latitudinariane [c]. Tlieir views, indeed, were 
generous and extensive. ’ They were zealously - 
attached to the fotros of coclbsiaidicai govern¬ 
ment and worship that were established in the 
church of England, and tiiey reomnineuded epi)^ 
copacy with all the strength and'power of their 
eloquence; but they did not go so far to look, 
upon it as of ditine institution, or Us absolutely and 


▼indicated, 8vo* I have beaa ialMiaadi siim liie Sivi 

tion of thift history waa |mhtiibed» dm the hookv Ejca* 

inoa dos DofautH l*beolo}(U)iies> wbidi our aiiihor tuppdatald liaTe 
boon writteQ by Dr. Coumyer, b thnyrDdueikm of aitedteti-Mii. 

M See fiuiiteVs Hiitery of hii Ttoes, ▼aL i li. 
isa . . '. . 
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indispensably necefwary to the <ionstitutldD of a 
Cbi'istieii chtjrch; and hence they maintoitied, 
tiiat those who followed other forme of govern* 
ment and worship, were not, on that account, to 
1)0 excluded from their cotninonton, or to forfeit 
the title of brethren. As to the doctrinal part of 
religion, they took the system of the famous Epis- 
copiiis for their model; and like him, reduced 
the fundamental doctrines of Cliristianity, (t. e.) 
those doctrines, tho belief of which is necessary 
to salvation, to a few points. By this manner of 
proceeding they showed, tliat neither the Episco¬ 
palians, who, generally speaking, embraced the 
sentiments of the Arminians, nor the Presbyterians 
and Independents, who as generally adopted the 
doctrine of Calvin, had any reason to oppose 
each other with miinosity and bitterness, - 
since the subjects of their debates were matters of 
an indifferent nature, witli respect to salvation, 
and might be variously explained au<l understood, 
without any prejudice to their eternal interests. 
The chief leaders of tliese Latitudiuarians were 
Hales and Chillingwortb, wliose names are still 
pronounced in England with that veneration 
tliat is due to distinguished wisdom and rational 
piety [</]. The respectable names of More, 


[ti] Tlie Kfo of the ingeniouii and wortby Mr. Hales com* 
poi^l in by M. Dos Mtizaaux^ and publUhed in 8vo. at 

Loiidun in tbe y^^ar 1719; tt rouHidorably au^rmcntml in the 
Latin uanatalion of it, which 1 prefixed to the account of the 
flynod of Dort, drawn from the ietten of that great man, and 
publiabed at Hambui^b, iu 1724. A life of Mr. ^vricteu 

in French, u to be found in the relume of the French tiani4* 
lation of Chilfii^worth'll Religion of Proteatants, &c.—Tin? life 
of Chillingwortb also wan drawn un by l>es Maizeaux in Er^itih: 
and a Frepch tnoidation of it appear^, in the year 1730, at the 
hfntd of'the excellent book now mentioned, wliidi was translated 
into that language, and pubUshed>«t Anurterdam. In ttrree tolumea 
8vo. in the year 1730. 'n>ose who are de«roUa of acquiring a 
thurougli knowledge of die doctrisea, goreiiiraeiit, lawa,- and 
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Cndwortb, Gsle, WbitchMt, ‘ aod Tillotsonj add tEHT. 
a high degree of Imtre t6 this emrawit 
The undertaking of these great men, was indeed j,aht u. 
bold and perilous*, and it ^ew upon them mugfa s—- 
opposition, and ihany bitter reproaches. They 
Feceived, as the first fruits of their ciiaritable 
zeal, the odious appellations of Atheists, IXdsts, 
and Sociniaus, both from the Roman Catholir^ 
and thu more rigid of the coittending Protestant 

f iurtios} but upon tlic restoration of King Char¬ 
es II. they were raised to the first dignities of 
the church, and were desomdly held in univer¬ 
sal esteem. It is also well known, that, even at 
this present time, the church of England is diicf- 
ly governed by latitudinarlans of tins kind, though 
tliere be among both bishops and clergy, from 
time to time, ecclcsiestics W'ho breathe tlie nar¬ 
row and dospoti<; spirit of Land, and who, in the 
language of faction, arc called Iligh-churcliineii, 
or Cliurcli-torios [«j. 

XXV. No sooner was Charles II. re-esta -tiik ware 
Wished on the tlirone of his ancestors, than 
ancient forms of ecclesiastical government and }:nKUnd 

f mblic woi’ship were restored with him ; and the“^,^X» ii 

Mshops rcin.statcd in tlieir dignities and honours. 

The Non-coiifurmisls hoj>cd, that they should he''*’“^ 

allowed to share some |>art of the bonours and 

revenues of the church ; but their cxpodutijuts 

were totally disappointed, and the face of afTairs 

clianged very suddenly witli respect to them. For 

% 

RtaU* of the church of will 4 I 0 well to rrtoi the 

liitttovy of those tvi o men; nnd more eiq>etuiUy (o perune ChiU 
lin^worth admirahie lio<ik elrewly loeotioRech I in4?]Ln» llio 
ligioa of Tmtes cauls a Safe ^'ay to Salvation* 

[e] See l(a|)ina UiaierUtiou on the Whifn and Torint* 

Se(4 An adniiralde defence of the litiiutlinariaii ilivinofi, in a 
book intUIeih Ihu Principlee and I^acUees of certain modbrafe 
Diviuea of the Cburth of En^and (^rmaly inisundmtfXKl) truly 
repraenied and defended, Loiidoa, 1670, m Rvo. 'fhla book vaa 
wrUteu by Dr* Towleri aftorwarda biahop Gloucester. N. 
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CENT. Clmrl^ subjected to tiiie government of l^lmps 
xy”- the churches of Scotland and Ireland, ti»e former 
¥AKT ni ofwbichwaepeculiariyattaeh^dtottieecclesiasUt^ 
WyW discipline aad polity Geneva; and, in the year 
166 ^, a p^io law was enacted, by which all who 
refused to observe the rite^ and subscribe the 
doctrines of the dmreh of England, were entirely 
excluded from its conMnuniou [/]. From this 
period'until the reign of King William III. the 
NoU'Canformists Were in a precarious and chang¬ 
ing situation, Sometimes involved in calamity and 
trouble, at others enjoying sortie intervals of tren- 
quilHty and certain gleams of hope, according to 
the varying spirit of the court and ministry, but 
never entirely fiv;e from perplexities and fears [/■/]. 
But, in the year 1689. their affairs took a favour¬ 
able turn, when a hiii £>r the toleration of all 
Protestant dissenters from the church of lOng- 
land, except the Socioians, passed in parliament 
almost without opposition, and delivered them 
from the penal laws to which they had l+eon sub¬ 
jected by the Act of Uniformity, and other atits 
passed under the House of Stuart [/t]. Nor did 

Gn fiunon* Act of Uniformity, in 

quoQCM »f which tlie TnliOtty of Prethytonan onlinatioti u'sia re- 
xiounctKl; the minUintions tlie foro^fn churcliet diaowned; the 
ternw of c^nfonni^ rentlmd more ciithcult, and ruaed higher than 
Wfore the civil wars; auil by whidi (contniry to the manner of 
pfoceeditig in the timea of Elizabeth and Croniwplh wbolKPtli re¬ 
served for the eubemtence of each efectecl clergymaji a fifth part of 
hia beoefice)^ no prov*i9ion waa mwle for those who ah mild I’e de¬ 
prived of their livinga. See Wilkins* Concilia Miigntu Britannia 
et Hibemisa, tom* p» d7S«—Bimet s History of his own Times* 

Toh \u p. 190> &c« Veal's History of the Putitane, ton* iv. p. H58. 

^ wliole fourth volume of Neafa Hiatory of. the 
Poritaas. w 

[A3 Una was called the Tolemtion Act, and it may be seen 
at length m the Appendix* aahjoinod to the fourth volnme of 
NeaVii Hiatory of the Puritans* It la entitled* An Act for ‘ 
oxemptiDg their Myeaties Protestant Subjects* diasenting from 
the Church of England* from the Penalties of certain Laws* In 
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tlie Protestant dissenters in England enjoy alone cent. 
the benefits of this act t for it extended also U» the 
Scots church, wJiich was permitted thereby to 
follow the (;cclcsiastiea! disctpliue of Geneva, and > 
was delivered from the jimsdiction of bishops, and 
from the forms of wimihip that were annexed to 
episcopacy. It is from this period that the Non- 
conformi^ds date the liberty and tranquillity they 
have long been blessed with, und still enjoy; bnt 
it is also ol)servahle, that it is to the transactions 
that were carried on during this period, in favour 
of religious liberty, tliflt wc must chiefly impute 
the multitude of religious sects and factions, that 
Sturt up from time to time in that free and happy 
island, and involve its inhubitanls in the perplex* 
itics of religious division und controversy [i]. 

XXVI. In the reigii of King William, and in'ni»-niei« 
the year 1089, tlie divisions among the friends 
episcopacy ran high and terminated in that fa* 
inous sidiism in the church of England, which has 
iiever hitherto, l»cen entirely Iiculcd. Sancrofl, 
archbishop of Canterbury, and seven of the other 
bishops [zt], all of whom were eminoiilly distin- 
guisluHl V'th by their learning and their virtue, 
looked upon it as unlawful to take the oaths of 
allegiance to the new king, from a mistaken 
nulioa tliat James 11. though banished from his 


this liill the Corporation ami Te^t Acta are omittpci, and cnnufl' 
quentiy fitiil remain in force. Ttic Socinians arc aIdo exccpff*d; 
hut proviMon i« mmle for Quakerts ujon tliUr making a solemn 
<tcclaratiot)» instead of taking Uie oatbA to the govonmu nt. I'liia 
act excuses Vrotcatant froro the penalties of the Uwfk 

therein meiititmed, provided they take tiu? oaths to the govern¬ 
ment, and subscribe the Doctrioal Articles uf the Church of 
England. 

[f] Burnet’s History of hw own Tjines, voh iL p. 23. 

[»] The other nun^jnring U9h(q>a were, Dr. Lloy<h Id^hop 
of Nortvich; Dr. Turner, of Ely; Dr, Kenn, of JUth snil Welts; 
Dr. Frampton, of GloureHter; Dr. ’lliomav, of Woreehter; Di, 
Lake, of CiiichvTttor; Dr Whiu% btdmp of Ecturiiorough. 

VOI.. V. V L E 
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CENT, domiliion.s, rcmaineti, ncverthclesfs, their rigid* 
ful sovereign. As these seriiph's were <lce|ily 
iMKT fi. and no arguments nor exhortations could 

engage these prelates to u(?kiiowledge the. title of 
William III. to the crown of Great Britain, they 
were deprived of their ecek'siastical dignities, and 
tlieir sees were filled by other men of luninrul 
merit [«V]. The deposed bishops ajid clei-gy 
formed a new episcopal church, which dilTerr-il, 
in certain points ofdoidrine, and certain cin-uni- 
staneos f»f public worship, from the established 
clmrch of England. This lunv religions connnu- 
nity were denominated Non-jurors, on account 
of tlieir refusing to take the oath of allegiance, 
and were also called flu* Iligh-church, on ucciumt 
of the high notions they entertained of the dignity 
and power of the .vch, and the extent tliey 
gave to Its prorogalivc.s and jurisdiction. I'hose, 
on the other hand, who disapprovinl of this schism, 
who distinguislied thenisolves by their charity and 
niodirutioii towards Disscutci's, and were less ar¬ 
dent ill extending the iiuiits of ecclesiastical au¬ 
thority, wore denominated Low-churchmen [Z^]. 
The bishops who were deprivetl of their ecclesi- 
asticul diguities, and those who ombai'kcd in their 


Tlicqe were Tilloteon, Mnoif', I’atriik, Kidilcr, 
mui namey that w\\\ ha L*vor pronouJirotT 

tvitfi vcncraliun by such h-h r4^)aUc of csteciniiicr Holid, wrll 
employed learning and genuine piety» and tliat will nlw ayn ^binc 
the briglite»t ornaiiiciita of the church of England, 
f A} The denomitatioa of High-rhurrU in gWen ('cTtainly with 
great priiprioty to tho Noo'jurons tvho have viTy prou<l notinob 
of chuivh power; hut it ia couitnonly used in a more extenbivo 
eigniHoatioiij and h applied to all tl^ose wdin, thnugli far fi'nin 
i)cing Non^jurors, or otbenviao diaaff<*cte(l lo tin* present ha])]>y 
estahlisfamci)t» yet form pompouii aud aiiibitiims con cep lions of 
the autliority and jiiri^dictioa of the cliurcJi, and would raW it 
an absolute iude{>endcnee on all huiuan poa*cr. Many snrli 
are to bo found even among tlioae who go under tlic general dc* 
lioinination uf the Low^ehurcb party. 
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crtuso, maiiitainod ojwnly, that tlio church was 
indepcnduMt on the jurisdiction of kinp and par- 
liumenU subject to the autiiority of God alonts ,»akt u. 
and einpo\rercd to govern itself by its own laws; 
that, of consequence, the sentence pronounced 
against these prelates hy the gmit council of* the 
nation was doslilute both of justice and validity; 
and that it was only by the decree of an ecclesi- 
asticiai coimcil that a hiKhnp could bo ilejiosod. 

This high notion of the authority and prerogaUves 
of the churclj was umintnined and propagatenK 
with peculiar '/oal, by the famous Henry Ihaiwell, 
who led the way in this urijH>rtant i*auso, and 
who, hy his example and alii liti<*s, ftunnod a oon- 
sidt^rahle numher of chumpiotis for ifh defence; 
lienee arose a very nicx^ and intricate (H>ntrove)*sy, 
comu'ruing llie nature, privileges, and authority of 
the ehurcli, which has not yet boon hrought to a 
satisfactory conclusion [0- 


gijr U] Do(hvell Itiptwlf was dp*(>rivpfl of Inn profi^WKlu'iP 
of history, for r<»fiwnjr Ut tftkr tlio ooiIh of iilh'^Manre to kinir 
WiJIiHiii anil quoi'ii Mar\'; and ihis riironifttnniT, no doiiht, 
augimnih'il tJw 7.ou\ with nljirli )io ioli'n:Hteil in llu* ilr*- 

hiiico of the hishojw who wt^vf suspended for i\u\ saiiio rf‘»Mni. 
It was nil this mtcasion that lio puhIMnul hia (’antloiiary 
lOiirHO of .SchisHP, wUh a padieiilaf to tho CVe nf llir» 

Bislio|w who \roro i«i»|wJuhKl for ndnMMff to rakn tlic new oath. 
This h<i«h wiu- hilly refnW hy ihf* hanind Dr. i in ihr y^'ar 
1091, in a work i*jaj lied, iW l'ii«?aM4jiiabh*nrKS of a SrpiiraliiJii 
from the new nishoiiH; nr a Tmatisr mil of Krt irwanf ind J/i:itory, 
ahowiiT|r. that ahhnutfh a liinhop was unju ;ly dnpriHsi, nnithnr 
Iw nor till* Church crer made ft Sejiamtion, if iho Sh cccssijr wfm 
not a Hereiir; translatotl out of ar anrpoiil fSm'k iiniijiismpt 
(viz« ainori^ tho Ihorciuii MSS), iti tl«* puhlic lihrary ai (Jtforih 
The h*arnpd author translated tinn work aftoi^aids inin batin, 
and [n'efixwl to it Mjm'» phfes out of ••ecleiiiftsiu'al iiTiiiquiry, 
roUtivo to thp aaUH* aiihjocu Dodwell puhlishod, iit 1092, Hit 
arwwor to if, wluch ho railed, h VnuUcation of the deprivisl I)i- 
Sic, To w hirh Dr. I lolly roplii'il, in h iroatiso, onfithsl, 
Tho Catp of fhi* S«cN vaeaiit hyan mijiM or npu wumical IV 
privation stated, in icpiy to the Vindicatioii, flu* contisi- 

nr 
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77w Ilisiory of tlie Reformed Chtirch. 

XXVJI. The Non-juron», or High-churchmen, 
who boast with peculiar ostentation of tlieir otllto- 
tloxy, and treat tlie Low-chun'h as unsound and 
schismatical, differ in several things from thoiiitiui- 
borsofthe episcopal church, in its presentestahlish- 
lucnt; but they are more partii^ularly distinguished 
by the following principles: 1. That it is never 
lawful'for the ])Cople, under any provo»;ation or 
pretext whatever, to resist their sovereign. This is 
culled in I'higiund passive obedienei', and is a du(% 
trine warmly opposed byinuny, who think it both 
lawful and iiecessary, in r^'rtuin circutrtstane.es, and 
in cases of an urgent and inomeiituus nature, to 
resist the prince fhr tho hapjoimss of the peo|»)e. 
They inaiutain further, (i. 'i’liat the Jierediliiry 
stnreessiou to the throne is of divine institiiticMi, 
and therefore can nevt" oe interrupted, suspcjuled, 
or annulled, on any piotext. .‘3. That the clnirch 
is suliject to the jurisdiction, not of the eivil rna* 
gistrah*, hut of God iijoiie, parti<;ularly in matters 
of a roligi«nj9 nature'. 4. That, eoiisequently, 
SancToft, and the other bisliojjs, deposed by King 
William III. remained, notwithstanding thi’ir de¬ 
position, true bishops to the day of their tleath ; 
and that those who were substituted in their jiJaces 
were the unjust possessoi’s of other men’s propindy. 
r>, I'hat these unjust possessors of eoclesiasl ical dig¬ 
nities were rebels against the state, us wcHasscliis- 

vmy not end here; and it wan tlie hardest thin;^ in tlio 
world to reduce Mr. Doihrell to vUeuce. Accordingly, lie enruo 
forth a third timo vntii hw and rigid pol«inicK, and iiublishod, 
in 1695, hh Defonceof tho Almlicatioa of ihn deprived BiKhopn. 
T)it> preface which W designed to prefix to thi» work wtis at liiNit 
Hiip])re«Aed, but appeareil aftenv'ai'ik under tlie following titlt*: 

The Doctrine of tho Churdi of England concemiiig tho Indi*- 
pcmleticy of tbo Clergy on the Lay^power, ra to thc^e Kiglits of 
theirH which are purely Spiritual, recoiicilerl with our Oath of 
Su})ri»Tnacy and the Lay*dcprivation of the Popish IMsIiopH iji the 
Beginning of the Ueformation*" Several odier paiupideu were 
puUuhed 00 die eubject of thU coutroversy. 
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mattes in tlic church : and that a!l, ihorcforo, who cekt. 
held communiou with them were also chargeable 
with rebellion and schism. 1). Tltat this schism^ p^rt n! 
which rents the church in pieces, is a most heinous 
sin, whose punishment must fhll heavy upon all 
those who do not return Binc4'rely to the true 
churcli, from which they liave departed [»t]. 

XXVlll. It will now bo proper to change tho’n.wioBi- 
scene, and to consider a little the state of the lie- 
formed church in Holland. The Dutch Calvinists Ouuh. 
thought tlicmselvcs happy afler the deA^t of the 
Anniniaiw, and were nattering themselves with 
the agreeable prospect of enjoying long, in trail* 
ipiillity and rt'pose, the fruits of their victory, 
when new-^seonos of tumult arose from another 
<|iuirter. Scarcely had they triumphed over the 
enemies of absoluto predestination, when, by an 
ill hup, they became the prey of intestine dispuU's, 
aiul were divided among themselves in such a de- 
})loral)lo manner, that, during the whole of this 
«H*nlury, the l,hdted IVovinccs were a scene of 
contention, animosity, and strife. It is not iio- 
<^'ssury to mention sdl the subjects of these rcli* 
ginus quarrels: nor indeed would this be an easy 
tasl<, M'e shall therefore pass over in silence the 
debates of certain divines, who disputed about 
some pnrticulai', tliongh not very inomenlous, 
points of doctrine anti disiMplinc; such as those of 
the ihmous Voet and the learned Des Mui'cts; 
as also the disputes of Salmasius, Boxhorn, 

Voet, and olhei’S, concerning usury, ornaments 
in dri^ss, stage-plays, and other minute points of 
morality; and the contests of Apollonius, 
Triglaiid, and Vidolius, coticeming the power 
of the magistrate in malterg of religion and eciJc. 

[»r] SiH! WliUtnn’s Mr*i»K>ir«of hi* Lifft und WriiinCT, vol. i. p. 

M^niofn of t)io of John pmtHl fti 

l.oiutori ill 1 Dirt. Hi a. pi Crit. Hi thi^ artirte Collict. 

MnaHOu? ilis Crit. Jcb KepuH. Leitr. Uim. xiii. p. 
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iiiaBtica] discipliDO, which produced such a flaming 
division between Frederic Spanheim and Jolm 
Vander Wayen. These, and other debates of like 
nature and importance, rather discover the senti* 
ments of certain learned men, concerning some 
particular points of religion and morality, than 
exhibit a view of the true internal state of the 
IJcIgic church. The knowJj'dgo of this must bo 
derived from tliose controversies alone in M'hich 
the ^vliolc church, or at least the greatest part of 
its doctors, have been directly con(;criU'd. 

XXIX. Such were the cootroversi«‘S occasioned 
in Holland hy the philosophy of Des Cartes, and 
the tlicoiogical novelties of Cocccius. Hence 
arose the two powerful and nunicrons factions, 
disliiignislu'd by the denominations of Cocceians 
and Voctiiins, wliich itill subsist, though tlieir 
•lehutes arc now less violent, and their (diuinpions 
soiiiewliat more moderate, than Uiey u'ere in for¬ 
mer tiine.s. 'J’he Cocceiau thcologyand the Car¬ 
tesian phiJoso])l»y have, indce<l, no common fea¬ 
tures, nor any thing in their respective tenets 
and princi|)los that was in the least udapted to 
form a connexion between them ; and, of <‘otisc- 
qnenci', the debates they excited, and the fue- 
tions they produced, had no natural rcialioii to, or 
dependence on, each other. It nevortliol(?ss so 
liappened, that the res)>cctive votarif!S of these 
veiy dilFerent scicin5cs formed themselves into one 
sect; 90 far at least, that those wlio chose Coc- 
ceiusfor their gjiide in theology, took Dos Cartes 
for their inaslor in philosophy [w]* This will 
si)))>ear less surprising when we consider, that the 
very same persjons Avho opposed the progress of 
Curtesianisni in Holland were the warm adver¬ 
saries of the Coeccian theolt>gy; for this opjawi- 


['0 trill, {’paiilifiim Kpi'iola iiovUsinii^ in IMiiio 
^^l^•l 1 lii^ tom it. iipp. j», 9/;i. 
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lion, equally levelled at these Im'o p^cat men and cent. 
their respective systejns, laid the Cartesians and 
CoceeiansunderakiiidofncccsKilyofnnitingtheir yAui n. 
force, in order to dt^fend their cause, in a more ef> 
fectiial manner, agairist the formidable attacks of 
their numerous adversaries. The Voctiaiis wore 
so called from CxislKJit Voct, a learned and eminent 
professor of divinity in the university of Utrecht, 
who liisit sounded the alarm of this thcologico- 
philosophical war, and hnl on, with /.cal, the 
polemic legions agairist those w'hu followed the 
standard of Des Cartes and Cocccius. 

X\X. The Cartesian philosophy, at its 
appeurarioo, nltracted the attention ami esteem of 
many, and socined more coiifornudde to truth 
and nature, as well as more elegant and pleasing 
in its aspect, than the intricate lubyrinlhs of po« 
I'iputet.ic wisriom. It was considered in tlris light 
in nollandj it however met there with ufonni- 
(lahle adversary, in the year l()3y, in the famous 
Voet, who taiight th(?olog>' at Utrecht, with tho 
greatest reputation, and gave plain intimations of 
his looking upon Cartesiunisin as a s}’steni of int- 
]»i«ty. V’^oet was a man of iimsoinnron applica¬ 
tion and iuiincnsc learning; he had made an ex¬ 
traordinary progress in all tiro various branolies of 
erudilioii and phikdt»gy; hut he was not endmv- 
ed willi a large portion of tiuit philosophical spirit, 
that judges with acuteness and precision of natii- 
rul seienec and alistract tnitlis. While I)»^s 
t'artes rt^sided at Utrecht, Voet found fault with 
many things in his philosophy j hut what induced 
him to C4tst upon it the aspersion of impiety, was 
its hoing introduced by the following princi¬ 
ples : “ That the person who aspires after the 
character of a true philoRophor must begin by 
doubting of all things, even of the cxislcnci' 
of a Suju’cme Being—-that the nature or essence 
of spirit, and even of God hhubclf, consists in 
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CKNT. thought—that space has no real existence, is no 

X v- mure than tlie creature of fancy, and that, conse* 
riVi 1'' matter is witliout bounds.” 

v_i Des Cartes defended his principles, with his 
usual aquteness, against the professor of Utrecht; 
his disciples and followers thought themselves 
obliged, on this occasion, to assist their mastery 
and thus war was formally declared. Ot» the 
other Jjnnd, Voet ^vas not only seconded by those 
Uulgic divines that were the must eminent, at 
this time, for the c.xtent of their learning and the 
soundness of their theoh^% such as Uivet, Dos 
Mur(?ts, and Mostricht, hut also was followed 
and applauded hy the greatiwt part of th<' Dutch 
clergy [o]. While the Hame of <5ontrovei‘sy 
Imrned with sufticient erdour, it was considerably 
augmented by the pro« .^Mlings of ceitain doctors, 
who applied the principles and tenets of Dos 
('Hrt4.'s to the illustration of thc'ological truth. 
IJcnoe, in the year an nlarni was raised in 

the Dutch churches and schools of learning, and 
a resolution was taheu in sevend of their ccclesi- 
astical assemblies (tMumnotily called classes), to 
inuko head against Cartesinnisiu, and not to ))er- 
niit that imperious philosophy to iriukc such eii- 
eroachnients U|ton the domain of theology. The 
Slates of Holland not only approved of tins reso¬ 
lution, hut also gave it ucw force and eflicacy hy 
a public edi<5t issued out tl«c very same year, by 
which both the professors of jddlosophy and theo¬ 
logy were forbidden either to explain the writings 
of Des Cailcs to the youth ntuier their care, or 
to illustrate tin; doctrines of the Gospel hy the 
prineiplca of philosophy. It was farther resolved 
in an assembly of the clei^y, held at Delft the 


I Sco niiiltrt s Vie ilv M. l)c» tDi>i. ii. v, 

— DaDM'l. 4« Mutidu dc Dw ( loin* i. dv 

|i. bl. 
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year following, that no candidate for holy orders crnt. 
should he received into the ministry l>efore he 
made a solemn declaration, tliat he would neither *^,, ,1 
promote the Cailosian philosophy, nor disfigure 
the divine siniplieity of religion, by loading it 
with foreign ornaments. Law’s of a like tenor 
W'crc afterwards passe'd in the United Provinces, 
and in other countries Q/>]. But as there i» in 
liinnan nature u strange pr(^>cnsity to struggle 
against authority, and to pursue, with a peculiar 
degree of ardour, things that are forbidden, so it 
happened that all these edicts ]>rovcd iiisuflicicnt 
to stop the progress of Caitcsianlsm, which at 
liuigth obtained a solid and permanent footing in 
the seminaries of learning, and was applied, both 
in (he aeudeinies and pulpits, and sometimes in¬ 
deed V(‘i'y preposterously, to explain the truths 
and precepts of Christianity. Hence it was, U»at 
the United Pronmtes were <hvidcd into the two 
great factions alre.ady inonlione<l ^ and that the 
whole reinuindey of this centniy was sjwnt amidst 
their contentions and debates. * 

\\\I. .lobn Ciwcjuns, a native of Bnmieii,Thewmi. 
atul pn)lessor of <livin!ly in the University of Ley- 
<len, might, have certainly passed for a great man, iwrcrning 
harl his vast ormiilion, his exuberant fuTuy, 
ardent ]>iety, and his uncommon application to 
liie stu(ly of the Scriptures, lu'en under llio di¬ 
rection of a sound and solid judgment. This 
singular man introduced into theology a multi- 
(mlo of new tenets and strange notioiis, which had 
iicv«‘r l>efore cuter«’d into the IfQain <if any oth<T 
mortal, or at lea^t had never luxui heard of bi’fore 
his lime: for, ia the first place, as lias licen ul- 


r pi riirl. IV novi^khimis hi icHti. 

'ii.o|>|K|K Viudifr inoy alsa vommiIi tlic of 

tliio nMinifV. hath AnioliL VVl'i.shiai<n» I'niah, «r)(J ulco 

\VaKiii<n ili&tor. rvuticvtiv. Ttuuiuijic. iii. 
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ivs'idy hinted, his manner of explaining the Holy 
ScnplurcK \vaa totally different from tlmt of (-al- 
viii UT«1 Ins followers. Departing entirely from 
the admirable simplicity that reigns in the com¬ 
mentaries of that great man, ('ue<x*ius represent¬ 
ed the >rhole liistory of the Old Testannmt as a 
mirror, that held forth an accurate view of the 
transactions and events that were to happen in 
the chnrch under the dispensation of the New 
'PestaiTienl, and unto the end of tlie world. He 
ev('n went so far as to maintain, that the inira* 
<•!<>, iw.*tions, and sufferings of Clii'ist, ami of his 
apostles, during the course <*f tlieir ministry, were 
types and images of future events. He aflinned, 
that )>y far the greatest part of the ancient propln>- 
cies forctoUl Christ’s liiiistry and niediati(»n, and 
the rise, pnigress, an I rcvoliiti(»iis of t)io (hiireh, 
not only under the figure <»f jteisons ami truns- 
actions, hut in a literal iniunier, and hy thi* very 
s«‘nso of the words used in these predictions, And 
lie completed the extravagance of this ^•.hilnerieai 
sysfein, hy tuiiiing, ivilh wonderful art and dex¬ 
terity, inU> holy riddles and typieal pre<lictions, 
even tlioso passages of the (Jld Teslanuuif that 
seemed designed lor no other purpose than to ce- 
lehnile the praises of the IVitv, or to convey some 
religious (ruth, or to inculcate some I'lih* of prac- 
li<*e. Ill order to give an air of solidity and pluu- 
sihility to titese odd notions, he (irsi laid it down 
as a fundamental rule of iiiteq>rotation, “ That 
tl»e words and ]»hrases of Scripture are to he un¬ 
derstood in every sense of which they are suseep- 
tihle; or, in other words, that they signify, in 
offset, evciy thing that they cun posfiihly signify 
a rule this, Avhicli, wlien followed hy a man who 
had more imagination than jmlgmenf, I'ould nut 
fiiil to priKluco very extraorUinmy cornmeuts on 
tlu' sacred writings. After having laid down, 
this singular iule of intcrprelalionj he divided the 
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whole history of the chureJi into seven periods, cfnt. 
t onformahio to the seven trumpets and seals men- 
tione<! in the Revelations. \\\ 

XXXil. One of the great designs formed by 
Coeofins was that, of separuling theology from concerning 
philosophy, and of confining the Christian doi'tors, thoduriru 
in their explications of the former, to tho words 
and phrases of the Holy Scriptures. Hence it 
was, flmt, fimliiig in the language of the saiTcd 
writei-s the (iosjiel dispensation represented nndcT 
the image of a oovenmit made helweon God and 


man, he looked upon the use of this unage us 
adinirahly adapted to exhibit u eomplote and well 
c(mnecte<l system of religious truth. But while 
he wiis luhouriiig this j»oin(, and endeavouring to 
aei’ominodate the cirouinstances and charaelei-H of 


hiiiiiun contracts to the dispensations of divinu 
n isdom, whiidi tliey ropresciit in such an iiiaoi'U- 
rate and Imiperfeiit manner, he fell imprudently 
into some erroneous notions, Sueli was his opi¬ 
nion eoneerniiig the covenant made between (iod 
and the .lewish nation !>y the miriistiy and tho 
nieiiialion of Mos**s, “ wliieh he ufiirined to be 
<ii“ the same natuie with tho new Covenant oh- 


lained hv the inediation of Jesus Christ.” In 

A 


<^<inse<|iie»u’e of this general priiiei]>Ie, ho main¬ 
tained, “ 'J’lial the Ten Comniandirieiita were }»ro- 
nmlgaled by Afoses, not us a mlc of ohedieneo, 
bill as a n'presonlation of ibo covenant of gnure 
—that when the Jews had provolv-'d the Deify 
by their various transgressions, |Mirt.icuIarly by 
tiie worship of the golden calf, the severe and 
servile yoke of tlie eeromonial law was added 
to the deealogue, as a puiiiHlimciit Inflicted on 
them hy tl»e Supreme Being in his righteous 
displeasure—that lids yoke, which was painful 
■ ill ilsolf, heeauie doubly so on aecount of its 
ly)>ieid vignifiealion \ since it admonished the 
l-nielili. . IVoty day to day, of the imperfecUon 
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CKS’T. and uncertainty of their state, tilled them Trith 

xvii. anxiety, wdwas a standing and perpetual proof 
rAiiT lu ^®y merited the disjdeasure of Go<l, 
and could not expect, before the coming of the 
Messiah, ^e entire remission of their traiisgres> 
sions and iniquities—that, indeed, good men, 
even under the Mosaic dispensation, were imine- 
diutely after death made partakers of everlastirtg 
happiness and gl^ry; but that they were, never¬ 
theless, during the whole course of their lives, 
far removed from that firm hope and assuraiico 
of salvation, which rejoices tlie faithful under 
the dispensation of the Gospel—and that their 
anxiety flowed naturally from this consideration, 
that their sins, tlmugh they remained unpunished, 
were not pardoned, l»«auso Christ had not, ns 
yet, oiforcu himself up a sacrifice to the Father to 
make an entire atonement for them.” These are 
the principal lines that distinguish the Coccoiau 
from other systems <ir theology •, it is attended, 
indeed, ivith other peculiarities; but we shull ])as8 
them over iu silence, as of little moment, and 
unworthy of notice. These notions wore irarmly 
opposed by the same persons tliat' declared war 
against -the Carte^an philosophy; and the con- 
lest was carried on for many years with various 
success. But, in the issue, the doctrines of Coc- 
ccius, like those of ‘Des Cartes, stood their 
ground; and neither the dexterity nor vehe¬ 
mence of his adversaries could exclude his disci¬ 
ples from tile public seminaries of learning, or 
hinder them from prop^ating, Avith surprisirtg 
success and rapidity, the tenets of their master in 
Germany and Switzerland 


[[//] SUw Baillot's Vie «la M. Dc» CtrU**, tom. >i. j). .‘53.—- 
Dniiiol, ilu <Ic Dc» Carte*.—t’ul •‘tllierti 

x'<?.Ta, CarU'f'innisiinus et Cocccia!tibDa-< dcst’ripti et refutnti. 
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XXXIII. Ilie otlier controversies, that divided cent. 
the Beigic church during this century, ail arose 
from the immoderate propensity that certain doc- 
tors discovered towarus an alliance between the WyW 
CarU^inu philosophy and, their theological system. Tberonmi- 
This will appear, witli the utmost evidence, from*""!"'®" 
the dehatos excited by Kocll and Becker, which 
surpassed all the others, both by the iniportanue><>B 
of their subjects and by the noise they made in ttilgiuH." 
the world. About the year lG86, certain Carte- 
sian doctors of divinity, headed by the ingenious 
Herman Alexander ItwII, prof^sor of theolc^ 
in the university of Traneker, seeniod to attribute 
to the dictates of reason a moio extensive autho¬ 
rity in religious matters, than they hod hitheilo 
been jWKsessed of. The controversy occasioned 
by this innovation was reducible to tho two fol¬ 
lowing (piestions: 1. ** Whether the divine origin 
ujid authority of the Holy Scriptures can be de¬ 
monstrated by reason alone, or whellior an inwoi-d 
■ testimony of the Holy Spint in the heaits of 
Christians he necessary in order to the Arm belief 
of this fuiidameiitul point? 2. Whether the sacred 
writings propose to us, as an object of iaitli, any 
thing that is repugnant to tlie dictates of light 
reason?” These questions were answenid, the 
former in the affirmative, and the latter in tho 
negative, not only by but also by Vaiuler 

Waycu, Wasselius, Duker, liuardus ab Andala, 
and other doctors, who were opjwsod in thifrhy 
Ulric Nuber, an eminent lawyer, Gerard do Vries, 
and others of inferior note [r^* The flame ex¬ 
cited by this controversy spread itself fur and wide 
through the United Hrovinces; and its progress 
was increasing from day to day, when the states of 


* Soe Le. Clerc, Ditliodi. Uitivsn. ct Hiatorique, tom. Ti 
p. 308. 
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CEXT. Frieslandpnidently interposed to restore tije peaeo 
^ of the church, Ijy imposing silence on the contend- 

"aVt li! parties. Tljose whose curiosity may engage 
them to examine with attention and accuracy the 
points debated in this controversy, will find, that 
a very considerable part of it was merely a dispute 
about words ; and that tlie real difference of sen¬ 
timent that tliere was Wtweeu these learned dis¬ 
putants might have been easily accommodated by 
proper explications on both sides. 

^XXIv. Not long after this controversy had 
concLTniiiK been hushed, Roell alanued the orthodoxy of his 
J!'* ^''^••colleagues, and more particularly of the learned 
^Vitringa, hy some other new tenets that rendered 
tJie soundness of his religious prinei)>les extremely 
doubtful, not only ir toeir opinion, but also in 
the judgment of many Dutch divines [v] ; for he 
maintained, “ That the account we have of tiro 
generation of the Son in tlm sa<n*ed writings Is 
not to be undcretood in a litoral s«'nse, oi* us a 
real genei’ation of a natural kindhe also af- 
drmed, “ That the afflictions and death of the 
righteous are as truly the irenal effects of origiiral 
sin, as the afflictions and death of the wicked and 
impenitent;” and he entertained notions con¬ 
cerning the divine decrees, origitial sin, the satis¬ 
faction of Chnst, and other points of less mo¬ 
ment, which differed in reality, or hy the manner 
of expre-ssing them seemed to differ greatly, from 
the doctrines receivtsl and establislred in the Dutch 
(rliurch The magistrates of Friesland used 


For an arcount of RoelJ, neo the BihJiotheca Brmipns. 
Tbeologieo-niiloing. tom. ii. p- n. p. 707.—Caap- Buniianni 
Tntjpctum EruiliUiui, p. 306. 

[<] TJiosc who are deoiroiu of the most accurate aconiint 
of the errore of Roell, will find them cnuinerate'l in a (tublic 
piece rxicnpoMtl hy the Faculty of Hieolnfty at Lpy<len, in ov- 
der to confirm the Mateocc of condemnation tliut had heeii 
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al] the precautions tliat prudence could suggest, 
to prevent tliese controvorwes from being propa¬ 
gated in their province i and enacted several laws 
for this purpose, all tending towards peace and si¬ 
lence. This conduct, however, wos not imitated 
by the other ])rovinces, where Hoell and his 
disciples were condemned, both in pri^ale and 
in public, as heretics and coiTUptors of divine 
truth !Nor did the death of this eininent 
man extinguish the animosity and resentment of 
his adversaries; for his disciples arc still treated 
with severity; and, notwithstanding Uio solemn 
protestations they have given of the soundness 
and purity of their religious st'iiUments, labour 
under the imputation of many concealed errors. 

pronounced agiiunt tit era hy tiie Dutch nynods i this piece in 
entiUed, Judiciinn EcrleHiataicuni» quo Opiiuooefl quffilRin 
Ch Il«- A. Itmdlii Sytiodh’i' duninatte mint, Inuciatuiri n Profos* 
itorihufi io AiadoDun Lu{(dutii>-Bat«viA/' Lugd. Ba* 

tav. 17).% in 4tOt 

Ihis n^irixintiou i« nomcwlMt neng^rated, nt lcn«t 
we inuKt not conclude from it Uiat Koel) ww eiUior di*poHi*d 
or pofKCCUtcd; for ho cxond^Hl the fufictiomi of hiH prufos- 
HiT»hip for flfiViTal yoHrn aficr Uiim at Emnnkcr, And waa af* 
toruanU callorl to ilio chair of divinity at Utrecht, and that 
upon tlie nH»ht honounthk and a<lvunt&|^oua lertna. llie HtatcA 
of FrioHland published an edict, cnjidning ailcnce, itnd f<iv- 
bidtliiig nil prolhttHora, priHtora, &c. in Uicir province^ to tetu h the 
purticular o}diiions of llocll; nnd this pacific dtrinc sacrificed 
the pr(»}>Rgati(m of hiA o]dnions Ut the hive of peace and concord. 
His notion roncmiing the Trinity did not emntially dillhr 
from the doctrine goiicrAlly n*cetved upon th&u iU}*AteriouH an<l 
unintctligiblo subject; and hia deAico aectned to he no iDore 
timn to prevent Christiana frtitn liumaijiKing the relation between 
tlie Fatiier and the Son. But lliis wan tvounding iiiM brethren, 
the rigoniUA syKti^niatic divineN^ in a tender piiut; for if Anthro^ 
pomorphism, or tiie custom of attrifrating to the Deity tbo kind 
of procedure in acting and judging iiiM in usual ainoitg men 
(wlio reaemhle him only as im|>erf^ion reaemhlca perfection), 
was banished from tboolog}*, orthodoxy would be deprivni ci( 
'Some of its most precious phraaea, and our confi^ona of faith 
and systeius of doctrine would be reduced wsdiin much narrower 
buunds. 
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CENT. XXXV. The controversy set on foot by tbc 
ingenious Balthazar Becker, minister at Amstcr- 
TAHT "i. must not be omitted here. This learned cc- 
«_ ^- 1 ^ clesiastic took occasion, from the Cartesmn defini' 
.n,,tion ofspint, of the truth and precision of whiclt 
occasioned be wos intimately persuaded, to deny boldly all 

accounts we have in the Holy Scriptures of 
timenMof thc soduction, influence, and operations of the 
B«ck«r. jgvil and bis infernal ernis-saries; as also all that 
has been said in favour of the existetu^e of ghosts, 
spectres, sorcerers, and magicians. Thc long and 
laboured work ho published, in the year lODl, 
upon this interesting subject, is still extant. In 
this singular production, which bears the title of 
The World Bewitched, he modities and perverts, 
with the greatest ing- .iuity, hut also with ncjual 
temerity and presumption, thc accounts giv«m 
by the sacred writers of the power of Satan 
and wickod angels, und of persons possessed hy 
evil spirits ; he affirms, moreover, that thc un> 
happy and malignant being, who is called in 
scripture Satan, or thc Devil, is chained down 
tvith his infernal minlstci-s in hell; so that he 
can never come forth from this eternal prison to 
terrify mortals, or to seduce the righteous from 
the paths of virtue. According to the Cartesian 
definition above mentioned, the essence of spirit 
consists in thought; and, from this definition, 
Becker drew his doctrine; since none of that in> 
fiuonce, or of those o)>cmtions that are attributed 
to evil spirits, can be effected by mere thinking [mJ* 


_[v} Our Listoritn relates ber« somewlkst obarurdy (lie 

reasoning whicii Becker founded upon the Cartesian defini¬ 
tion of mind or spirit. Tlie tenor and amount of ins ar^* 
meat is as fbitows: ** Tfio essence of mtnd is thougtit, end 
tiM essenro of mtutet it extanrion.—Now, since Uiere U no^ 
son of conformity or connexion between a thought and ex¬ 
tension, mind cannot act upon matter, unless these tiro sub- 
tsnres be united, as soul aud body are in nmitherefuru 
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liather, therefore, than call into mieetion the ac- cekt. 
curacy or authoiity of Des Cartes, uockerthought 
proper te force the narrations and doctrines 
Scripture into a conformity with tlic prindples 
and definitions of this phil<^pher. These ettors, 
nevertheless, excited ^at tumults and divisiomit 
not only in all tlip XJmtcd Provinces, but also in 
some parts of Germany, where sever^ doctors of 
the Lutheran church wore alarmed at its progr(.>ss, 
and arose to ojipose it [u»]. Their inventor and 
ju'oinotor, though refuted victoriously by a mul¬ 
titude of adversaries, and publicly deposed from 
his pastenU charge, died in the year 1718, in the 
full jiersnusion of the truth of tliesc opinions, that 
had drami upon him so much opposition, and 
])n)fe8sed, with his last breath, hissinccrcadherenco 
to every tiling he had written on that subject. 

Nov can it be said, that this his doctrine died 
willi -him; since it is abundantly known, that it 
has still many votaries and patrons, who either 
hold it in secret, or profess it publicly. 

no «‘parftte tpiritM, dAer or oyiU fiui act U])on monkind. 

Siicli uctui^ 19 inhiiculouD, and rntwloa can hn parformed 
(iod alone. It fuUowR of coii^equonce diat Uie Stiri)>turn no* 
coutitH of diu fictioiiH and operotiom of and avil opiritu 
inuHt Ik^ unJerHUmd in an allegorkal RCtiae/’ 1^9 in 4 

argument; and it duet, in truih, little lionour to Ido aentonoHrt 
and ea^acity. By pronng too inudii it proves'notbing ut all; 
fur if tlie u'lut of a conoexion or confomity lietwo^ thought 
and cxtenHion raidoni mind inctt|iat>le of andn^ upon matter* it 
19 }iar<l to see how their union ahtnild mn 0 v^ ctii» incaparity, 
sin CO tlio want of conformity and connexiun n^ain^y not^vltfi- 
stamling this union. BoakI^ according^ this reasoobig* the 
Snpreiim Iking cannot act upon matend boingR. In rain di»n9 
Brckcr maintain the affirmatire, by liariog recourm* to a tia- 
ra<*le; fur thin would imply, that Ae whole course of oaturn waa 
a acriBS of miracles that b to aay, chat there are do miraelea 
at all. 

[to] See Lilienthalii SeWUa HiMtor. Liter. p» i obAcrr. it p. 

17.—Mbcal. Lipv. tom. i. p. 36 L S64. where t|s'ore b au^fltplU 
cHtioQ of a aatirical medal, sunirk to expoee \ht 
IWker. See aiMt Kouv. Diet. llbc. et Critiq. tom. i. 

VOL. V* F P 
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CENT. XXXVL The curioiw reader con be no stran- 
^vii. gci' to multitude of secte, some Christian, some 

Jakt Iu‘ Half-Christian, some totally delirious, that have 
t_i j started up, at different times, both in England 
Dutch »cu Holland. It is difficult, indeed, for those who 
—Vers, live in other countries, to give accurate accounts 
nuiemiii*. of separatists, as the books that contain their 
doctrines and views are seldom df8pei*8ed in foreign 
nations. We have, however, been lately favoured 
with some relations, that give a clear idea of the 
Dutch sects, called Verschorists and Hatlemists, 
than we had before entertained; and it will not 
therefore be improper to give here some account 
of these remarkable wmimutiitlee. Tl>e former 
derives its denomination from Jacob Versclmor, 
a native of Flushing, v'Ik), in the year 1(580, out 
of a perverse and helorogcncous mixture of llic 
tenets of Cocceius and Spinoza, produced a new 
form of religion equally remarkable for its extra¬ 
vagance and impiety. His disciples arid followers 
were called Heorews, on account of the zeal and 
assiduity with which they all, without distinction 
of ago or sex, applied themselves to the study of 
the Hebrew language. 

The Hattemisfs were so called from Pontian 
Van Hattem, a minister in the province of Ze- 
land, who ^vas also addicted to the sentiments of 
Spinoza, and was • on that account degi-aded 
from his pastoral office. The Vei’schorists and 
Hatteraists resemble each other in their religious 
systems, though there must also be some points 
in which they differ; since it is well known, that 
Van Hattem could never persuade the former 
to unite their sect %vitb his, and thus to form one 
communion. Neither of the two have abandotjcd 
the profession of the reformed religion ; they af¬ 
fect, on the contrary, an apparent attachment to 
it; and Hattem, in particular, publisheil a treatise 
upon the Catechism of Heidelberg. If I undei- 
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stand aright the imperfect relations that have been cI^nt. 
given of the sentiments and principles of these twd 
communities, both their founders began by per* p^bt u. 
verting the doctrine of the reformed church 
concerning Absolute -Decrees, so as to deduce 
from it the impious system of a fatal and ancon* 
trollable necessity. Having laid down this prin* 
ciple to account for t])e origin of all events, they 
went a step further uito tlie domain of atheism, 
and denied “ tlie dtlTerencc between moral good 
and evil, and the corruption of human nature.** 

From hence they concluded, ** That mankind were 
under no sort of ol)ligatiou to correct tlicir man¬ 
ners, to improve their minds, or to endeavour 
ailer a regular obedience to the divine laws—> 
that the whole of religion coiisistedi not in act¬ 
ing, but in suffering—and that all the precepts 
of Jesus Christ are reducible to this single 
one,' that we bear with cheerfulness and patience 
the events that happen tb us through tho 
divine will, and make it our constant and only 
study to maintain a permanent tranquillity of 
mind.** 

This, if we are not mistaken, was the common 
doctrine of the two sects under consideration. 

Thoi’e were, however, certain opinions or-/ancien, 
that were peculiar to Hattem and his followers, 
who adirmed, “ That Christ bad not satisfied 
the divine justice, nor made an expiation for 
the sins of men by his death and aufferipgs, but 
had only signified to ua, by bis mediation, 
that there was nothing in us that could offend 
the Deity.” Hattem maintained^ ” that this 
was Christ’s manner of jiuttifying his servants, 
and presenting them blamel^,' before, the tri¬ 
bunal of God.” These f^pjoicns seem perverse 
and pestilential in the highest d^ee; aiid they 
evidently tend to extinguish a)l virtuous senti- 
merits, and to dissolve all moral obligation; It 

F F ^ 
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CENT. (1<>0A not however appear, that either of these in> 
xvn.^ novators dii'ectly recoromended immorali^ and 
p^HT'r! or thought Uiat men miglit safely rollow, 
without any restraint, the impulse of tlieir irregu> 
lar appetKes and passions, it is at le^t certain, 
that the foUowipg maxim* Is placed among their 
tenets, that (^d does not jiunish men for their 
sins, but by their sins;” and this maxim seems to 
signify, that, if a man docs not restrain his irre' 
gutar appetites, he must suifer the painful fruits of 
his licentiousness, both in a prcMuit and future life, 
not in consequence of any judicial sentence pro* 
noujiced by the will, or executed hy the linmcdiutc 
hand of (jod, but according to sumo dxod law or 
<x)nstitution of nature £a?]. The two sects still 
subsist, though they bear no longer the names of 
their founders. 

Tiiodi*. XXXVIl. Tlie cburch(« of Switzerland, so 

sw^JrUnd ^ alarmed at the progress 

concurniiig winch the opinions of Amyraut, l)e lu Place, 
**^‘’“**"‘and Capell were making in different countries; 
oTcuncord. and tlicy were appr<>hensive that the doctnno 
they had received from Calvin, and which had 
been so solemnly confirmed by the synod of 
Dort, might be’ altered and corrupted bj' those 
new improvements in theology. This appre¬ 
hension was so much the less chimeiical, as at 
that very time thei« were, among the clergy of 
Geneva, certain doctoi's eminent for their learning 
and eloquence, who not only adopted these new 
opinions, but were also desirovis, notwithstanding 
the opposition and remonstrances of their col¬ 
leagues, of propagating them among the peo¬ 
ple bounds to the zeal of tliesc in¬ 

novators, and to stop the lu'ogrcss of the new doc- 

*. r\. 

^ See Th^od. Hba^i Dusm.Mu«eo Rremenni 
, niUoUip. vol. i). p. 144^BibIi<ilK.&lgique, tom. u. p. 

' r^j See Leti Utorit GdA l i iiw ^Xfok v, p. 448. 4$8. 

497, fce. • 


i 
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tPincs, the learned John Henry lleid^^r, pi^- cknt. 
feasor of divtmty at Zurich, wan employed tlie 
yeu* 1675, an assemUy ctHnpoeed of the mo^ pakt 
eminent Heivetic dtvinee, to draw up a form 
of doctrine, in direct oppo^ion to the teneta and 
priaciplea of the celebrated French writers men* 
tioncu al>ove. The magistrates were engaged, 
without much difficulty, to give tliis production 
the stamp of their authority i and to aad it to the 
other confessions of faith received in the Helvetic 
chiircli, under the peculiar denomination of Iho 
Form of Concord. This step, which seemed to 
be taken with pacific views, proved an abinidunl 
source of division and discora. Many declared, 
that ttioy could not conscieiitiouidy subscribe this 
new form; and thus \uihappy tumults and contests 
arose in several places. Heucc it happened, that 
the canton of fitLsil and the republic of Geneva, 
perceiving the inconveniences that proceeded 
from this new article of chnrch-cominunion, and 
strongly solicited, in the year 1086, by Frederic 
William, ele<!tor of Brandcnluirg, to ease the 
burthened consciences of their clergy, abrogated 
this form It is nevertheless certain, that in 

[ 9 ] It mu^t not bu imapDiHl, from iliM aipalRion of our 
fiiNtonan, tliat tliU Form, cutiti^ dio C'Omioniiff, wm alirofatiMl 
Hi BHHil by t pomtivi! vilirt. Tbu cm stood X^nn: Mr. 

VNVrent<*}j«, w)io at tlio bend of t)io ecrlcniastiml ronxi^triry 
of that city, |iai(! 9Uch rr^tard to tho letter of the elector, to 
avoid rei|iiinog a subaciiption to din Form from dio candidate's 
for tho ministry: fttid Iijm couduct, iotliia wm imimtod 

hy Ilia aiiccoshoih. Tho remonatranecs of tin idector do not 
lUfom to iiave hail the same effect upon dune that governed the 
chiircIi of Geneva; far the CoDSeosu«,, or Form of Agreement, 
mairit^tied its credit and authority diere until the yi^ar i70ti, 
when, without being abrogausl hy any poKiiivo ac't, it fell ifito 
diHtiae. In several other parts of Swttzerltml, it was Ktill itu- 
poMfd as a rule of faith, as appears hy die lattrrs luidresaiMl by 
(ieorgo 1. king nf England, and also by Uie king of PrusM, in 
the year 172;!, to the Sw'm Cairtone, in oriler to proiwe the 
ahrogatiun of iliis Form, or CoiiseasiM, which waa coMuIerod m 
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CENT, the other cantoos it maintained its authority for 
some time after tliis period; but in odr time, the 
*At(T iii it has excited in many places, and more 

particulu'ly in the university of Lausanne, havo 
contributed to deprive it of all its authority, and 
to sink it into utter oblivion [a^* 


aa obfltaela to the unioii of tito RetbrincH] tod Lutheran cliurthcs. 
Sea the Mamoim pour aervir h rHistoire dea Trouhlea arrSveea 
hn SuiasO k rOecaaion i)u Conaenaua* publuibed in 8ro. at Am* 
•terdaoi» m Uit y«ar 1726* 

[ci} CbrUt. MatUi. Ffalfii Scbediaaoia dc Formula Con* 
ncniuie Helretiea, publiahed in ito. at Tublnfren^ in the year 
]725«—Manoirotf pour aornr a VHictoire dea Troublea arrivoea 
mi Suiaae k rOccamon do Conaonma. 



CHAPTER in. 


1 ^. 

Concerning the 'Anninian Church. 

I. Thf.re sprung forth from the bosom of the cent. 
Reformed church, during tins cenluiy, two new 
sects, whose birth and progress were, for a long p^ht ir! 
time, painful and perplexing to the parent that > 
bore them. These sects were the Arminians and xh* deno. 
Quakers, whose origin was owing to very 
ferent principles, since the fonoer derived its 
istcnoc from an excessive propensity to improve 
the faculty of reason, and to follow its dictates 
and discoveries: )vhiie the fatter sprung up, like 
H rai>k weed, from the neglect aitd contempt of 
human reason. The Arminians derive their 
name and their origin from James Anninius, or 
Harmensen, who was first pastor at Amsterdam, 
afterwards professor of divinity at Leyden, and 
who attracted the esteem and applause of his very 
enemies, by liis acknowledged candour; penetra¬ 
tion, and piety [«]. They received also the de- 


ffi] I'he fnofft traple Account we IiAre of thie eminent man 
iH ^ivon hy RraniU» in liis Historia Viue ,Iac. Aniiinti» puli- 
]iNlkcd at Leyden in Hen, in 1724; and tbe year af^nr by me 
at I^runHivick> with an ailJitioaal Pfo&cw and soma Atitioiv 
tionsu Seo aU<o Nouveati Dictioanaire Hiatoria et Critique, 
tuin. !• p* 471. All the worka of Anuiniuft arecompriNed in 
mv niodf^raie 4to rolume. The edition 1 have now before 
tne waM printed at Fraiii!{bn> in the year 'Hiey who 

would form a just and accuraU* notion of the temper, goniuv 
and dociriiie of ^lin wit] tlo well to perune, with par« 

ticmlar attention, that part of bia w<>rka that ia known itnder 
the title of \m Dixputatioua publicw et printta. Thera U 
iu bia manner of rcasouiag, aud ahm io bit p]inMoology» aoraa 
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CENT, nomination of Remonstrants, firom an humble pe- 
lition, entitled, their Remonstrances, which tljey 
rA«r M* addressed, in the year 1610, to the States of Hol- 
land, and, as the patrons of Calvinism, presented 
an address in opposition to this, which they called 
their Counter-remonstrances, so did they, in con¬ 
sequence thereof, receive the name of Counter- 
remonstrants. 

Thi'cwn. n. Anulnius, though he had imbibed in his 
^ AiiSnt fender years the doctrines of Geneva, and had 
uu»n. oven received his theological education in the 
university of that city, yet rejected, when he ar. 
rived at the age of manhood, the sentiments, con¬ 
cerning Predestination and the Divine Decrees, 
that are adopted by the greatest part of the Re¬ 
formed churches, and embraced the principles 
and communion of thi whose religious system 
extends the love of the Supreme Being, and the 
merits of Jesus Christ, to all niankiiid [&].' As 
time and deep meditation had only servod to con¬ 
firm him in these principles, he thought himself 
obliged, hy the dictates noth of candour and con¬ 
science, to profess them publicly, when he had ob- 

litUfl remunA of the echolaittic jor^n of \}M age; but we find, 
nevcrthelm, in hin writings, upon th«^ whole, much of that »iin- 
plicity and perspicuity which hi a followers have aluitys looked 
u|>oQ, and Atili consider aa among Uie principal qualities of s 
CluiHtian ni in later. For an account of tlie Arminian Confes¬ 
sions of Faith, and the historical writora, who have treated of 
this stetf see Jo. Christ Koceberus, BibUoth. Tbeol. Symliolicsp, 
p. m. 

Berttua, in his Funeral Oration on Arminius, Brandt, in 
Ilk) History of bis Life, p* 22. and almost all tlie ecclesiastical 
historians of this periodj mention the occasion of this change 
in the sentimcntf of Amiinius. It h^pened in the year 159 
fti* oppenia from the remarkahle letter of Anninius to Gr}'na*us, 
which hears date that same year, and in which the fonner pit>* 
po 2 iOfi to the latter some of his theological doubts. This letter 
i'' puMibhed in the BibUoth. Brom. Theol. Pbilolog* tom. iii. p. 
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taiiied the chair of divinity in the university of cent. 
Leyden, and to oppose the doctrine and s^nti* 
ments of Calvin on these heads, which had been 
followed by the greatest part of the Dutch cle^. 

Two considerations encouraged him, in a particu¬ 
lar manner, to venture 1ipon this open declaiation 
of hie sentiments t for he was persuaded, on the 
one hand, that there were many persona, beside 
himself, and, among these, some of the first rank 
and diguity, that were htglily dilated at the doc¬ 
trine of utfsolute doirees; and, on the other, he 
knew that the Bcigic doctors were neither obliged 
by their confession of faith, nor by any other pub¬ 
lic law, to adopt and propagate the prin(;iples of 
Calvin, llius animated and encouraged, Armi- 
nius taught bis sentiments publicly, with great 
frec-doui and equal success, and persuaded many 
of the truth of his doctrine; but as Calvinism 
was’at this time in a flourishing state in Dollood, 
this freedom procured him a multitude of ene- 
iniea, and drqw upon him the severest marks of 
disapprobation ana resentment from those that 
adhered to the theological system of Genova, and 
inoi'c especially from Francis Gomar, his col¬ 
league. Tiiua commenced that long, tedious, 
and intricate controversy, that afterwards made 
such a noise* in F.tirojKi. Arininius died, in the 
year when it wjis just b^inning fo involve 
his country in contention and discord [c]. 

fc] Tlie hUtory of thin controvfuny, nnd tlm public dU* 
cohIh And tumults it ocouiioned, in more drcauittantially ro* 
latod by HnmeU, in the and tbini volume of bU Hi* 

Mtory of the licforinaTion than by any otiicr writor« This 
exedtent biitory is written in Dutch; but there in an idiridg* 
mi'Tit of it in Frendi, iu liiree roliiint*^ which hu \wm 
tnuiHlatod into Englinli. Add to thii, (iytenbouArd*ii Eedo* 
aiastiral HUtory, written aliw in Dutclif—Liniborrht llintoria 
V'ito* K)»iscoiMi.—llie KpiHtuI* Clarorum Virunim^ pui^ 
lulled bv [<irniicrcb.—TiuMu* wiio desire a mure eoncitt view 
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CENT. lU. Afler the death of Arminius, the corn* 
xvK. ^med to be carried on, during some rears, 
I’^Hr It. between the contending parties, with equal suc- 
^Ti_^ ccss; so that it was not easy to foresee which side 
The pro. '' ^ould gain the ascendant. The demands of the 
Knn ctf Armiuians were moderate; they required no 

^ tolcration for their religious 
sentiments [</]; and some of the first men in 
the republic, such as CHdcnbameveldt, Grotius, 
Hoc^erbeets, and several others, looked upon 
these demands as reasonable and just. It was tlie 
opinion of these great men, that as the imints in 
debate had not been determined by the Helgic Con> 
fession of Faith, every individual had an unques¬ 
tionable right to judge for himself; and that more 
especially in a free stal'', which had thrown off 
the yoke of spiritual de-potism, and civil tyranny. 
In conscqueuce of this persuasion, they used their 
utmost efforts to accommodate matters, and left 
no inetho<ls unemployed to engage tlte Calvinists 
to tre^at with Christian moderation and forbear¬ 
ance their dissenting brethren. These efforts were 
at first attended with some prospect of success. 
Maurice, prince of Orange, and the Princess 
Uowugev, his mother, counteoauceil those pacific 

of tliiH content, will &xh\ it in Liinborcira Relatiu Histnrira <1o 
Or’giJie ot PrugreiiHU ControveniAruin in I'frderato Belj^o de 
iVe^ntinfitione et capitibw) wliicii in subjoined to tim 

lutter oditionA of his Theologift Christiansip or Body of Divinity. 
It is true, ell tlu^ ere Anniniena, end, w* iinpartieltty requiros 
our henrinf; both sides, tiie reedcr luay coriHiilt Trigtand s £c- 
rleNioatieel Historyt ODiD|>osed Hkewiso in Dutch, and a prudi- 
gioua liunibor of polooiival wr>lii^ puldrslted against tho Ar- 
lutniaiw. 

[cf] This toleration waa offered Uicm in tho conferonco 
held at tho Hague, in the year IGIl, provided they would re- 
nonn^v ilie errors of S<KdniaiiuaD. Sec Trigland* loe» cit^—See 
mUh Henry Brandts <^llado scripto halnta Hagsu-eoinitum, 
printed at Zoricz^, in 1715. 
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measures, though the former became aftenvarda 
one of the wannest adversaries of the Anninmns. 
Hence a conference was hdd, hi the year l6il, 
at the Hague, between the contending parties; 
another at Delft, in the year I0l3; and hence 
also that pacific edict issued out in 1614, by the 
states of Holland, to exhort them to charity and 
mutual forbearance; not to mention a number of 
cx}ieiiicnts applied in vain to prevent the schism 
that threatened tho church [e}. But these mca* 
sures confirmed, instead of removing, the appi'o* 
hensions of the Calvinists; from day to day they 
were still more firmly persuaded that the Armi* 
nians aimed at nothing less than tlio ruin of all 
religion; and hence they censured their magi¬ 
strates with great warmth and freedom, for inter¬ 
posing their authority to promote peace and union 
with such adversaries [/]. And those who are 
woirinfonned and impartial must candidly ac¬ 
knowledge, that the Arniinians were far from 
being sufhcienlly cautious in avoiding connexions 
with persons of loose priridples, and that by fre¬ 
quenting the company of those whose sentiments 


[f] Tli^ wiitore w]io hftvo tfiTcn &i'countit of MAHartioiif 
Are well known ; we ftliftll only mention the fimt and Hecond ro- 
of tho Hniotro de XHL by Lo VnMor, who tn*ate 
largely ami atTuratnly of theae Jigioua rommoiiona, and ot the 
civil tranMicHon^ that were ronneeted witii them* 

L/2 rouduct of the Statea of HoIUnd, who etnployocl 
not only tho Inngnage of iwnmaalon, but alio the voice of au* 
thonty, iu order to calm tbchi* oommoiiona, and restore peace 
in the churrli, was defended, with hie uitial learning and cio- 
qnencf, by Grotiui, in two tmotisei. The one, wlitrb ctfnudiM 
the genera) principles on which diia defence ia founded, ia en* 
titled, Do Jure huuiraarum Poteetatum circa Sacra;*' theotbef, 
m whit'h thiw principinit are peculiarly applie<l in justifying Hit 
^finduct of the Statea, was puhli^Wi, in tlie year 1613, under 
t1i** folhiwmic tide : Ordinum Uoliandiw ac Wcatfriaup Hctaa 
> juultuium uloiuuita rindicatai’' 
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u'crc entirely difforeot from the received doc¬ 
trines of the Reformed church, they furnished 
their enemies with a pretext fw suspecting their 
own principles, uid presenting their theological 
system in the worst colours. 

IV. It is worthy of observation, that this un¬ 
happy controversy, which assumed another form, 
and was rendered more comprehensive by new 
subjects of contention, after the synod of ])ort, 
was at this time confined to the doctrines relating 
to Predestination and Grace. Tlic sentiments of 
tiic Arminians, concerning these intricate points, 
were comprehended in five articles. They held, 

1. ** That God, from all eternity, determined 
to hestow salvation on those whom he foresaw 
would persevere unto the end in their faith in 
Christ Jesus; and to >rrflict everlasting punish¬ 
ments on those who should continue in their 
unbelief, und resist, unto the end, his divine suc¬ 
cours : 


Tliat Jesus Christ, by his. death and suf- 
fci'irigs, made an atonement for the sins of uti 
mankind in general, and <d' every individual in 

1 )nrtii;ulnr ;—that, however, none but those wlto 
)clievc in him can be partakers of their divine 
benefit-: 

3. “ That true faith cannot proceed from the 
exercise of our natural faculties and powers, nor 
from the force and operation of free-will; sinc^i 
mao, in consequence of his natural coiruption, is 
incapable either of thinking or doing any good 
thing; and tliat therefore it is necessary to Ins 
cottvcr»un and salvation, that he be rcgcnc- 
rated and renewed by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, which is the gift of God, through Jesus 
Christ: 

1-. " That this divine grace, or energy of the 
Holy Glurst, which heals tlic disorder of a corrupt 
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nature, begins, adyancea, and brings to perfec- cent. 
tion eveiy thing that can be called good in roan} 
and that, consequently, all good works, witliout ni 
exception, are to be attribute to God alone, and 
to the operation of his grace} that, nevertheless, 
this grace does not force the man to act against 
hid inclination, but may be resisted and rendered 
ineffectual by the perverse will of tlte impenitent 
sinner: 

5. “ That they who arc united to Christ by feith 
are thereby funiishod with abundant strength, 
and with succours sufficient to enable them to 
triumph over the seduction of Satan, and tlic al- 
lurumciits of sin end temptation; but that the 
question, ‘ Whether such may foil from their 
faith, and foifeilfinally this state of grace?* has 
not l^en yet resolved M'ith sufficient pcivnicuity} 
and must, therefore, be yet more curefufiy exa- 
mined by an attentive study of what the holy 
Scriptures have declared in relation to this im- 
poilant point.** 

It is to be ol>served, that this last ai-tide was 
afterwards changed by the Amiinians, who,, in 
process of time, doclai-ed their sentiments witli 
less caution, and positively affirmed, that ” the 
saints might fall from a state of gra(» 

If we are to judge of men’s sentiments by their 
words and declarations, the tenets of the Araii- 
nians, at the period of time now under con»idei*Q- 
tion, bear a manifest resemblance of the Luthe¬ 
ran system. But the Calvinists did not judge in 
this manner ; on the contrary, they explained 
iUe words and declarations of the Arminians ac- 


[y] The l)wtnry of thw fire ardeleo, end more p^nulerty of 
ihait roc^tioQ prof^reim in England; hu haen written \>y Dr* 
Heyltn» wIiom l>ook wa$ Dntrb by tbo learned anil 

eloquent Bmultj and publudied at Kouerdam in tba year 1687. 
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cording to the notions they bad formed of their 
hidden sentiments; and, instead of judging of 
their opinions by their expressions, they judged 
of tiieir expressions by tiieir opinions. They 
inainUuned, that the Arminians oesigned, ttnder 
these specious and artful declarations, to insinuate 
the poison of Socintanism and Pelogianism into 
unwary and unmstracted minds. The secret 
thoughts of men are only known to Him who 
is the searcher of hearts; and it is his privilege 
alone to pronounce judgment upon those inten¬ 
tions and designs that are concealed from public 
view. But if we were allowed to intoi*pret the 
five articles now mentioned in a sense conform¬ 
able to what the leading doctors among the 
Arminians have tauglit in later times conc^ing 
these points, it womd be difticult to show, that 
the suspicions of the Calvinists were entirely 
groundless. For it is certain, whatever the Ar¬ 
minians may allege to the contrary, that the sen¬ 
timents of their most eminent lh<‘ological writers, 
after the synod of Dort, concerning divine grace, 
and the other doctrines that are connecU'd with 
it, approached much nearer to the opinions of 
the Pelagians and Scmi-{>elagians, than to those 
of the Lutheran church [A]* 

V. The mild and favourable treatment the Ar¬ 
minians received from the magistrates of Flolland, 
and fimn several pei'sons of merit and distinction, 


TIkin ia a cunom reoMrk. It iroiild if the Lih- 

tlierana were not'Seini-pelsgiaiit; aa if they coiuitlered man 
ab»Qliitdly passive in tlie of hio conversion and nanctifit'A* 

tion; but duch an opinion mirely hae never been the ^ooral doc* 
trine of the Lutheran church, huvrever rigoroutly Luther mey 
hive expresRed hiuself ou titat head, tn Rome ongunnied moments; 
more eH|)eda)ly» it may be affirmed, that in latter tiuiet, the Lu- 
Uierane ans to a man, Sewi-pelagiane; and let it out be thouglit 
that this it imputed to them at a reproach. 
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encouraged them to hope, that tlieir atlaira vrould cent. 
take a prosperous turn, or at least that tlieir 
cause was not dcspferate, when an unexpected ii. 
and sudden storm arose i^inst them, and 
blasted their expectations. Tins change was 
owing to causes entirely foreign to religion; and 
its origin must be sought for in tliose oonnexions 
which can scarcely be admitted as possible by the 
philosoplier, but are perpetually prosented to the 
view of the historian. A secret misundcrstflfid- 


iug had for some time subswted between the 
Stadtholder Maurice, prince of Orange, and 
some of the principal mogistcatea and minisfenii 
of tho new republic, such as Oldenbarncveldt, 
Grotius, and Hoogerbccts; and this misunder¬ 
standing had at length broke out into an open 
enmity and discord. Tho views of this great 
prince are differently represented by different 
historians. Some allege, that he had formed 
the design of getting himself declared Count of 
Holland, a dignity which M'dliam I. the glorious 
fouii^jer of Belgic liberty, is also said to have had 
in view [/]• Othcj-s affirm, that be only aspired 


ft] That Mnuriff aimcil at t1.e of Count of Holland, 
we learn fmm AuWry'a Menjoirea ]N)ur ttmir a rHiaicnre do 
llullaiulf et autrea ProtineeH LVtp«<« weeU »• p. 21G. <hI. Puria^ 
If we are t(» believe Auberf (infbnoeci hy biH father, who wbh, at 
tliat time, ambamdor of Pnoca at the Hagueh Oldenbotnevebit 
tliMapprored of thia doMpi, prevented ita r*xecutkm, vid lokt hu 
life by Ills bold oppoaition to tlie views of the prinee. Tbin 
count is looked upon an erronecHta by Le Vawior^ who itlkm much 
pain* to refute iu an<t indeed with aufceH% in hia liiatnire de 
Louh Xin. tom. ii. p, ii. p. 133. Le Clerr, in hit Bibltoth. 
Clioieie, torn* ii. p. and in )ii« Iliatory of the United 
vini'PH, endeavoure to C4>niinn what \t related by Aubery; and 
aliio HthnHvH, tliat llie pre^t fonnni by Maurice liad beea fon&» 
4id before by hia father. The deteroinotion of thin debated poiM 
in not neceMry to our |»re«eflt purpose. It ia aafKciaiii to obr 
Rerve, what iff scknowleffi^l on all aidee, that Oldenbameveldt 
and hin aaRCciatea aunpected I^iACe Maurice of a deaifpi lo 
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CENT, after a greater degree of authority and influence 
than seemed consistent Avith the liberties of the 
T ii! republic; it is at least certain, that some of the 
pnncipal persons in the government si^pected l)im 
of aiming at supreme dominion. < liie leading 
men abovementioned opposed tliesc designs; and 
these leading men were the patrons of the Anni> 
nians. The Arminians adhered to these their pst- 
trons and defenders, witiiout u'hose aid they could 
have no prost>eot of security or protection. Their 
adversaries tne Qomarists, on the conti'ary, se¬ 
conded the views and espoused the interests of the 
prince, and inflamed his resentment, which had 
been already more or less kindled by various 
suggestions, to the disadvantage of the Arminiiins, 
and of those who protected thorn. Thus, after 
mutual suspicions onddNoentents, the flame broke 
out with violence; and Maurice resolved the 
downfal of those who ruled the republic, without 
showing a proper regard to his counsels; and 
also of the Arminians, who espoused their cause. 
The leading men, that sat at the holm of govern¬ 
ment, were cast Into prisoti. Oldenharncvoldt, 
a man of gravity and wisdom, wliose hairs were 
grown grey in the service of his country, lost 
his life on a public scaiTold ; while Grotius and 
Hoogcrbecls were condemned to a perpetual pri¬ 
son under what pretext, or iu conscijuence 


encroach upon the of the rcjuthlic, and to arrogate to 

li}tiiae]f tho »apretne domioioa. Hence the jreal of Barnerekk to 
weaken Iiih infiuence» and to set boundn to hid autlwrity: hence 
the indignation and rebutment of Maurice; and hence tiie down* 
&1 of the Artninian sect, ndiich etifpyod the patronage, and ad¬ 
hered to tilt intereati,^ Oldenliameveldt and (xrotiue. 

[A] The truth of ihi" gi^nera) account of these unttappy 
divUiniM will undoubted I }y be ai'knowledgrd by parlies, 
particularly at this period of tuue, when those and 

conunoUems have suMidoth aad the dptril of party is less blind, 
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of what accusations or crimes^ is unkno^m to 


partial* aod riole&t. And die randkl and ii^nuotn CftlmUts» 
who acknowledge i\a% will not itiereby do the loiallefit prejudice 
to their cau8c« For Jiiiould dioy even gnnt (wbet I neither pre¬ 
tend to adirm nor fleny) tliat thetr aneeetora, earned awuy hy tho 
iiapctuoua apirit of the tiiaea, deCcoded tlieir religiou^i oninlona 
in a manner that was far from being conaiHtent with tho metatea 
of moderation amt prudence, no tatioi^ concluaion can i>e dmsTti 
from this, either against Uicm or tho goodiu^s of tlioir rause. 
For it is well known, both by oheervation and tx{)orieru*<r, dtat 
unjuatifiaiile things have ofua* been done by mon, trljose* rJiaiar- 
tere and intentions, in the general, wore good and uprigiir; ui<l 
that a good cause bas fregtionily been luaintained by matbodN 
tliat would not hear a rigorous cxanuaation. What ] have wiid 
with brevity on this euhjeiH it coik6roK*<l and ainpliftcU hy Le 
Clore, in hU Histotre <ka Provinces Uni<si, and the Pihliotli* 
Choisie, tom. ii. p. 1S4. and also byGrotiiis. in his ApologeticiiN 
eorum, qui Hollandiw vt Wcatfrisiie, ot vivinis quibuHdain Na- 
tionibus pnefuerant ante M utationem qua» evenit, an. 1 (il 8. Tln^ 
life <ff Oldrnbnmeveldt, written m Dmth, was published at tiic 
Hague, in 4to, in the year 1G48. Tho hietory hin trial, and 
of the judgment pronouncod on the famous triittovirato, men¬ 
tioned above, wa^drawn by fierard Brandt, from nuthenik: ro* 
cords, an<l published under the following title: HiKtoire van de 
lUchtspIeginge gehouden in den jaaren 1618 et JOID, onitrunt 
do drie gevangciie Ileereti Johann Van Oldenharnrvfddt, Horn- 
liout Hoi^rlieetii, on Hugo dr Groot: a thinl odilion of this 
book, augmented with Annotations, was puidished in 4lr>, at 
Kottcrilam. in tim year 17^3. The History of the l^ifu and 
Actions of Grot.iua, rouipoaed in Lhitcll by Caapard Brandt 
and Adrian Van Cattenhurgh, and drawn moeriy original 
papers, rastH a considentblc <iegrec of light on the history of the 
tranaactions now before iri. Thle famous work was piihlislied hi 
tlie year 17^7, tn tw'o volumes in fbfin, ot Uort and Amsfcnlmn, 
under the following titio: llistoria van het leven des Ileeroh 
Huig da Groot, bivchreven tot den Anfiuig van ayn Gesandn- 
chap wegena de Koninginne en Kromie ran }^wedori iutn*i Hof 
van Vrankryck ^loor Caspartl Brandt, en vcrvolgt rot zyu doM 
door Adrian Van Cattenburgh. Hiose who dr»s)re to form a 
true and accurate notion of the character and rondtict of Grotius, 
and to see iiim as it wen* near hand, must have reconrse to tins 
excellent work; since all the other arcmmtn of tins great rnnti 
are insipid, lifeless, ami ealiibit little else than a poor shadow, 
instead of a real and animiiced suhmaoee. ITie Wo of (htUxun, 
cuinpiHcd by Burigni in French, and published sucrcwdvely at 
VUL, V. C 0 
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CENT. «e [f\. As tlie ArminianB were not chained with 
XVII. violation of tha laws, but merely with de- 
pam' !!* parting fnim the established religion, their cause 
j was not of such a nature as rendered it cogni/- 
able by a civil tribunal. That, however, this cause 
might be regularly condemned, it was judged 
proper to bring it before an ewrlesiastical assenibly, 
or national synod. This method of proceeding 
was agreeable to the sentiments and principles of 
the Calvinists, who are of opinion, that all spiritual 
concerns and religions controversu's ought to be 
judged and decided by an ecclesiastical assembly 
or council [»«3. 


Pm-l* *u<l AmsWrdtin, in two Toluineo Rvo, dosi'rves porlin]is 
tA bt* itirliidod in ih\H gencial rcivmre; it ia, ai a very in* 

difforeni and AU]wrfinnl (xirfu mavis I^TTliere apjWHTvd in 
Holland a worm viDdiratiim th«* mffinory of this ^rreat man in 
a work puIiIIhKckI at IVIftr in 1727, and intUled, Hmiii ManoA 
nb iniquM ObtrectaUonibu9 viinbrati; Acmlit Smptoruni vJuh 
turn oditoruin tiint beditorum CoiiA|)evlUH Triplex. tim 

following iiotn. 

HF LO Mo^bi> however impartial >oem9 to have roii- 
suited more the anthon of one side than of tlie other; probably 
because they are more numerous* and wore univerNally known. 
When he puldUhed this history, the ivorld iva.H ixa favoured with 
the Letters, Memoirs, and Negutiauons of Sir Du<i]vy Carleton; 
which Lord lloyston (now Earl of Hardwick), ilrew forth some 
years ago fnun bis incstimtblii treasure orbistoricAl manuscripts, 
and presented to thi' ]>ub1ir, or rather at to a select number 
of persons, to whom he iliatributed a small uumber of copies of 
these NegotiatioTkS, printiKf at bis own (expense. Tboy were eo<»u 
translAtcd both into Dutch and French; and thougli it cannot Ixf 
aHirmed tliat tbe sjdrit of {larty Is no wben$ di»covi»nih)e in them, 
yet tboy contain anecdotes with respect botlt to OldenbameveUit 
and Grotius, tliat tlic Arminians anti the otimr patrons of these 
two great tnen have been stiKlious to concoah Tliesc aimalotcs, 
though they may not be at all sufficient to justify the sevi'riiles 
exeirised against Uieae eminent men, would, however, hove pre** 
vented Dr« Moalieim from saying that he knew not under wliat 
]>i*ecext tl>#y were arre^tlMl. 

fijr CalvitiisU are nut particular in this; and indecil 

it is natural tint debates, pttfely theological, should W discussed 
in MX aswmthly of dtvineH. 
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VI. Accordingly a synod was convoked at Dort, cent. 
In Uhe year l6l8, by tbo counsels and influonoe of 
Prince Maurice fn], at which were present ecdo- 
siastioaldenutiesfromthe United Provinces, oaalsOjgMyW 
from the churches of England, Hessia, Bremen, 
Switzerland, and the Palatinate. The leading of uotl 
men among the Arminians ap^ared, before this 
famous assembly, to defend their cause; and they 
liad at their head, Simon Episcopius, who was, at 
that time, professor of divinity at Leyden, had 
fumicriy been the disciple of Armlnlus, and was 
admired, even by his enemies, on account of the 
deptl) of his judgment, the extent of hie learn¬ 
ing, and the force of his clofjucnce. This emi¬ 
nent man addressed a discourse, full of modera¬ 
tion, gravity, and elocution, to the assembled 
divines; but this was no sooner finished, than dif- 
dcultics arose, which prevented the conference the 
Ai'sainians had demanded, in order to sliow the 
grounds, in reason and Scripture, on which their 
opinions were founded. The Arminian ilcpntleH 
proposed to Begin the defence of their cause by 
refuting the opinions of the Odvinists, their ad¬ 
versaries. This proposid was jcjccted by the 
synod; which looked upon the Arminians as a set 
of men that lay uhder the charge of heresy; and 
therefore thought it incumbent upon them first 
to declare and prove their own opinions, Ix'fore 


[»] Oiir author alwayn foi^ta to maiticm tlic onlor, 
imuihI out hy the StaU’s-trencml, for the ronvocstion nf th>« 
famouA^ Rynod: and h)' hi* manner of expresMnfr himaftf, and 
particularly by the phr^ (Mauritio auctom), would neetn to in- 
aiiuiate, tliat it wa* by die prince that thiN ameitibly wa* called 
together. The legitimacy of the manner of convoking tbi» aynnd 
woA que*tioned by Oldcnbaraeveldt, who maintained that the 
8iateH.gciirral had no iiort of autlwrity in fnatton of religion, not 
even the power nf aaaenibliiig a ayniad; aflirming that tlwi.ieB* 
an act nf onvereignty, that belonged to each pnmneo aaptrately 
and respiutively. See Carletun'* Lettm, |l(c. 
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CENT, they could bo allowed to combat the sentiments 
of others. The design of the Arminiaus, in the 
PAST I!. niade, was probably to get the 

^ w people on their side, by such an unfovourahle re- 
presentation of the Calvinistlcal system, and of the 
harsh consequences that seem dt^iicible from it, 
as might excite a disgust in minds of thoi^e 
that were pi-esent against its patrons and abet- 
tors. And It is more than probable, tliat one of 
the principal reasons that engaged the memhci s 
of the synod to reject this proposal, was a <«.)!>- 
sideration of tlje genius and eloquence of Episco- 
pius, and an apprehension of the elfects they 
might produce upon the multitude. When all 
the niethoils employed to pemuade the Armini- 
ans to submit to the inanuer of proceeding, prO' 
posed by the synod, pr«:>ed ineffertual, they wore 
excluded from that 08 s«snbly, and returned home, 
complaining bitterly of the rigour and partiaUty 
with which they had been treated. Tlieir cause 
was nererthejess tried in their absence, and, in 
consequence of a strict examination of their wri¬ 
tings, they were pronounced guilty of pestilential 
errois, and coi^di^nined as coiTuptcrs of the true 
religion. This sentence was followed by its na¬ 
tural effects, which were th6 eicommiinication of 
the Arminiaus, the suppression of their religious 
assemblies, and the deprivation of their ministt^rs. 
In this unhappy contest, the candid and impartial 
observer will easily perceive that tliere were faults 
committed on both sid^. Whicli of the con¬ 
tending parties is most worthy of censure is a 
point whose discussion is foreign to our present 
purpose {^©3. 

[o] Tlie writeni who have giren accounts of the synod nf 
l^rt. are mentiooed by Jo. Albert. FabricniH, in hie BiMiotii. 
(inec. vnl. xi. p. 729. ITio nost ample arcownt of this 
famous essembly has bees given by Bnndt, in the second 
and tiiinl volumes of bis History of the Reformation in the 
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VII. We sbali not here appreciate either the 
merit or demerit of the divines U»at were assem* 
bled in this famous synod} but we cannot help 
observing that their sanctity, wisdom, and virtue * 
have be«m exaked beyond measure by the Cal-tbcjudg. 
viiiisUi, while their partiality, violence, and their 
other defects, have been exaggerated with a eer-^^*'* 
tain degree of malignity by tlie Anninians [/>]. ewcwiins 
There is no sort of doubt, but that, among the 
members of this assembly who sat in jud^ieiit 
upon the Arminians, there were eever^ persons 
e<]ually distinguished by their learning, piety, and 
integrity, who acted with upright intentions, and 
liad not the least notion that the steps tliey u'cre 
taking, or encouraging, were at all inconsistent 
with equity and wisdom. On the other hand, it 
appeal's with the utmost evidence, that the Armu 
Ilians had reason to complain of several circum¬ 
stances that strike us in tlie history of this remark- ■ 


(fitted Provmcef; but, us thin author it un Amiiijiut), it will 
not be to cofoparo bit felstioD with a work of ibe 

leanietl lyt'ydt^kkor, In wluch tho pioty justice of the prn- 
of this f>yDod are vhcilicatod af^nat the ccaturev o( 
liraIIJt. Tliib woi'k, wlifch ia composed in Dutch, was piiblisln^l 
in two volumes in 4to, at Anit«tt»r4lan, in the ycoi* 170.) and 
]707» under the following title: Eero tuk do National Synocle, 
van Dordrecht voo^^eataaii en heveatipl tegen ile Irestdnjldingen 
van G. Hrandt. After cora|iani^ diligeotly these two produc- 
tionn, I cuuM see no enonnoua ermr in^jjraitdt; for, in tniib, 
th<‘He l>v '0 writera do not so much difler about facts, as they do 
in \\w reMoning they deduce from them, aiKl in tlieir acoimnU 
of the ftiusee from wherKe Uiey proceetled. The reiuler will do 
\V4»]{ to consult the letters of the learned and worthy Mr. Jolpi 
Hales, of Eaton, who was an impania) mtectator of the proceed¬ 
ings of tliin famous synod, an<l udio retatea with candour and 
airopUcity what he raw and heard*. 

[p] Alt that appearetf unfair to the Arminiana in the prd- 
cMulings of tilts synod has been coBocted togotlior in a Dutch 
lMK>k, inthksli Nulli(«*gU3n« MiabamfeUngeo, eado aubylliko 
IVoi'vdttreTi dee Natioiudeu Synodt geboudw binnen Dordtetht, 
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CENT, able period. It is plain, in the first place, that 
the ruin of their commuDity was a j>oiut not ouly 
rAiii' ii! |»‘cmeditated, but determioed eveu before the 
meeting of the national synod [q] ■, and that this 
synod was not so much assembled to examine the 
ducti’ine of the Anninians, in order to see whether 
it was worthy of toleration and indulgence, as to 
publish and execute, with a certain solemnity, with 
ah air of justiuo, and with the suffrage and consent 
of foreign divineo, whose authority was ri'spcetabic, 
a sentence already diuwn up and agreed upon hy 
those who had tiie principal direction in these uffaii's. 
It is further to be observed, that the accusers and 
adversaries of tlie Arminians were their judges, 
and that Bogerinao, who presided in this famous 
synod, was di8ting:uisbod by his pccuUor hatred of 
that sect; llmt neither ilie Dutch nor foreign di¬ 
vines had the liberty of giving their suffrage ac¬ 
cording to their own private sentiments, but were 
obliged to deliver the opinions of the princes and 
magistrate^ of whose orders they wuie the. deposU 
tarics [r]; that the influence of the lay deputies, 
who appeared in tlje synod mth oommissions from 
the Statcs-general and the prince of Orange, was 
still superior to that of the ecclesiastical members, 
who sat os judges} and lastly, that the solemn pro¬ 
mise made to the Arminians, when they were sum¬ 
moned bef(trc the synod, that “ they should be al- 
lowcdthefrccdom of explaining anddefbudingtlicir 


[f3 Mertion » of too weighty a nature to be ad¬ 
vanced witbout Buffideut proof* Our author quotes do authority 
for iL 

[r] Hera onr author has &Uoti into a palpable miiUakc. 
The Dulrb dirmcs lind no cotnuiliHiiim but from their robpccuve 
I'onsistorica, or sulMnlinate eccleaiaatical assemblies; uor are 
they ever depoaiUuies of tite orders of their mais^Utratofl, tvho 
Imvo iay'depurioe lo repreaeot tbom bcitli prorijttial nod na- 
liMtwl As to Ute Bnglisb and other Iba'ifpi iliKioi'ii tliat 

appt'Hiod in the synpd of Dorty the case perhaps may liqve been 
auinowliat differvut. 
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opinions, as fai' as they thought proper, or necet- cent. 
sary to their justification, was manifestly vio- 
lated [0. 

Vin. Tlie Arminiaus, iu ccuisequenca of the ^ 
decision of the synod, were considered os onemies jh* rate of 
of their country a/id of its cstobiished religion; om Anau 
and tliey wci*e accordingly treated with groat 
verity. They were deprived of all their posts and of 
employments, whether ecclosiasticul or civil ^ and, 
which tticy looked upon as a yet mure inlolerablo 
instance of the rigour of their adversaries, their 
minister were silenced, and tlicir congregations 
were suppressed, Tltcy refused obedience to tho 
»>rder, by which their pastors were pinhihitod 
from performing, in public, their ministerial 
functions; and thus drew upon themselves anew 
the resentment of their superiors, who punished 
them by fines, imprisonments, exile, and other 
Inarks of ignominy. To avoid these vexations, 
many of thorn retired to Antwerp, others fled to 
France ;'wl/]le a considerable number, ucoepting 
the invitation sent to them by Frederick, duke 
of Holstein, foimeda colony, which settled in the 
dominions of that prince, and built for them¬ 
selves a handsome town called Fredcrickstadt, in 
the duchy of Slcswyck, where tlioy still live happy 
and unmolested, in tlie open profession and free 
exercise of their religion. The heads of this 
(M>]ony were persons of distinction, who had been 
obliged to leave tbeir native country on account 
of these troubles, particularly Adrian Vandcr 
Wad, wlio was the first governor of the new 
city [u]. Among the persecuted ecclesiastics 

Sec Lc VaMor» HUtoirO iu Kegne ile Loiii* XIIL toin« 
iii. ii^T. %\u p. and MoilieimV prefere lo tbo Latia 

i niriMlauon of I (alee* accouut of Uie ayaod of Dort, p. SMh-^ 

4M. 

4 

[k] Tlie history of Uib colony is accumioty related in the 
faniuus lotici> publiaLcd ty Hiilip Limborth a&d CbriBliau 
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CENT, who followed this colony, were, the famom Vor> 
XVII. ^,ho, by his reli^ous sentimeats, which dif- 

PART f<^>'ed but little from the Sociniao system, had 
rendered the Arroinians particularly odious, Gre. 
vtnekhovius, a man of a resolute spirit, who had 
been pastor at Rotterdam, Goulart, Grevius, Wab 
tur^Naraius, and othere fioj' 

Tiiep •« IX. After the death of Prince Maurice, which 
I>um Mile, happened in the year lC25, the Arminian exiles 
experienced the mildness and clemency of his 
brollier and successor Frederic Henry, under 
whose administration they were recalled from ba> 
niehment, and rcstoi«d to their former reputation 
and traiKiuillity. Those who had taken refuge in 
the kingdom of France, end in the Spanish 
Netherlands, were tho first tliat embraced this oc> 
casion of returning to th- n* native country, where 
they erected churches in several places, and more 
particularly in the cities of Amsterdam and RoU 
terdain, under the mild shade of a religiuu^ tole¬ 
ration. That they might also lic;'o a public 
KCtninury of learning for the instruction of tlieir 
youth, and tlie propagation of their theological 
principles, they founded a college at Amsterdam, 
in which two professors were appointed to instruct 
the candidates for the ministry, in the various 
branches of literature and sciimce, sacred and 
))rofane. Simon Episcopius was the first pro¬ 
fessor of tlicology among the Arminians; and, 
since his time, the seminary now mentioned has 

Hs^rtHOckcr, entitled, Eplstols pni»tantium ct midttorum Viro* 
rum Eixte^iastics' et 'fheolf^cap, of which the list odition was 
I’ubhAhed in fdio, it Anstenlim is the yeir 1704^Sce also 
Ju. Molleri Icuodiictio in lltstor* Chentonesi^CinihricH^, ]>* ih p« 
Piontoppidttiu Aiinales Eccleiia DnniccC Diplomatici, 
Unn. iiu p« 714. 

ftr] Tor an ample account of Vora^us, Jo. Mnitm Cim* 
huu LUnttin, torn. ii. |>« fl8l. as also p. 242. 247.240. 255. 576. 
whiTC we ftrid a paiticuiar account of Uic otbtf ccdcbiabtics 
itbove incutioiictL 
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been, gcneraUy speaking, iTimi8be4 with profes* cent. 
sors ^inent for their learning and genius, such 
as Courcelles, Poelenbui^, Limborcb, Le Clerc, 
Cattenburg Qit;], and Wetstein. 

X. We have already sen that the oripnaJTh.»cjcnt 
UiiTcrcnce between tho Arnoki^a and the Cal-^ndmodera 
vinists was entirely confined ’^ the five points 
mentioned above, relative to the doctrines ofiui. 
JVedestiuatioD and Grace*, and it was the doc* 
trine of the foi'mer concerning these points alone 
that occasioned their condemnation in the synod 
of Dort. It is further to be observed, that these 
five points, as explained at that time by the Ar> 
miiiians, seomea to differ very little from the 
Lutheran system. But after the synod of Dort, 
anil more especially after the return of tho Armi* 
jiian exiles into their native country, the theolo* 
gical system of this community underwent a re* 
l•lIIrkab]e change, and assumed an asoect, that 
disting&islutd it entirely from that or all other 
C'hristiun'Titurchcs. For then tliey g^ve a new 
<‘xplication of these five articles, that made them 
almost coincide with the doctrine of those who 
deny the necessity of divine succours in the work 
of cHinversion, and in the paths of virtue. Nay, 
they went still further, and, bringing tho greyest 
}iart of the doctriniw of Christianity before the 
tribunal of reason, they mo<Ufied them considera¬ 
bly, and reduced them to an extensive degree of 
simplicity. Arminios, the parenl'and founder of 
the community, was, undoubtedly, 'the Inventor 
of this new form of doctrine, and taught it to his 
disciples ; but it was first digested into a re- 

[ 4 :] There in ftii weemu arcaunt of thewe rthS t}io othiir 
Arrntmao writers bv AdrUn Vm CaUenbui^^ in Ui 
Uib)iothi!i*A Srripiorum Remooitrutium, priaiotl io 8vo, at 
.\riisft*nku), in the yew 1728. 

uvj R I** A ri>ninioA opioivo tbtt ilie ancient Arminian*, 
wLo llouiibbccl bcluic the •yood of Z>oit> weio niu«;b, more 
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CRNT. gulai' system, aod erobelHslicd with the diarnis 
Jivn- of a masculine elo<]uencc, by Episcopius, >^iose 
*,I'learning and genius have given him a jdace 
^ among the Anuinian doctors, next to, their foun¬ 
der [cr], 

Kourul in their opinions, and atri<;t in tlieir raoralKy than tlio^e 
who hftvti lived after tbiii periotl: tliat Anniniua iiimwlf only re- 
j or tod thu ('utviniHlicnl doctrine of nliM)lutc derrreft^ and wliat 
hi) took to he its iinmediato conaeqitoncety adopting^ in all other 
the doctrines received in Uie Keforrut'd churches; hut 
rliat hi^ cUNCtples, cuui more especially Epiacopius, hvl k<fhl)y 
tniriH^r<niMed tile bounds tliat had beiai wisely prearriUtd hy 
their inasteri and liad gone orer to the Pelagians, and oven to 
the Sociiiiana* Such, I say, is the opinion commonly enter* 
tttfned concerning this matter. But it api)^ar9, on tlie contrary, 
ovidont tu me, that Armiiiiu» himself h^I laid the plan uf that 
ih«mlogica1 system, Uiat wa> in after times, embraced hy his 
fidlnwon, and that ho had in* iiUed the main principles of it into 
the minda of his diaciples; and tliat these latter, and partirularly 
Kpiscopius, did really no more than hriag this plan toryrean;; 
flog roe of perfection, and propagati*, with more coi^nigu and 
pcrs]iiciiity, tl|u doctrines it containciL 1 have th§;.t(stimouy of 
Arminiua to support this notion, besidtn inatiy o^ers Uiat might 
be alleged in ile behalf; for, in the last will made by tliia enii- 
)ieot nun, a little before bis death, he plainly and pOMi lively 
declarcK, ilmt the groat object he bad in view, in alt hix tb<M»* 
logicul and mimsUmal labours, was to unite in one community, 
cemented by the bonds of fraternal charity, all secta and donomb 
nations of CbriHtians, the papists escepted; his W'ords as they 
are recorded in the funer^ oration^ which was rcunposed on 
occHsion of his death by i^rtius, arc as follow: Ea proposui 
et docui .«. qu£C ad propagatiouern amplificatioiieiitque veritatis 
religion is Christiana, veri Dei cultus, comamiiis pietatis, et 
aanrtas inter homines converaationis, denique ad convenieniem 
Christiajin votni»i tnrtupdUikUcm et yievta juxta verbum Dei 
posavjii confer^ txduilrfhs ex m jiapatum, cum quo nulla iini* 
taa fidci, nullum pietatis aut Christiante pacis vinculum Hervari 
potest.** These words, in their amount, coincide perfectly 
with the inotlem system of Arminianum, which extends tlic 
limits of the Christian cJiurch, and relaxes the hop<ia of fratonnj 
communion in socli a inanuer, Uiat Christians of all sects and of 
ail denoniinationa, whatever their sentiipents and opinions may 
lie ^papists excepted), may he formed into one rciigiouK Uidy, 
aud live n»gctlier in brotherly love and conconh 

[^J The life of dlls emiiicut niuo was eom|M>!igd iu Latiu 
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XI. The great and ultimate end the Armini- cent. 
ans seem to have in view is, that Christians, though 
divided in their opinions, may he united in fitu 
ternal charity and love, and thus be formed into 
one family or coromuiiity, notwithstanding the^,p^ 
diversity of their theological sentiments. In or-<»d|m>> 
der to execute their benevolent purirose, thcy^lJ^J^j. 
inuintain that Christ demands from his servantsniutywcB) 
more virtue than faith ; that he has confined that*°^‘|*^j 
belief which is essential to salvation to a fewhMd*. 
urtieles; that, on the other liand, the rules of 
|«*actice he has prescribed are extremely largt; in 
their extent; and that charity and virtue ought 
to be the principal study of true Christians. 

Their detinition of a true Cliristian is somewhat 
luUtudiiiarian in point of bcllcff. According to 
their account of things, every person is a genuine 
bulyect of the kingdom of Clirist; " 1. MTio re- 
<;eivcsyhe Holy iScriptures, and more especially 
the Ncucjcstanicnt, as the rule of his faith, bow. 
over he may think proper to intcroret and ex¬ 
plain these sacred oracles; 2. Who abstains 
Iroin idolatry and polytheism, with all their con- 
coinitaut absurdities; 8. WIio leads a decent 
bonest, and virtuous life, directed and regu¬ 
lated by the laws of God; and, 4. Who never 
discovers a spirit of persecution, discord, or ill- 
will towards those who dilfcr from him in their 
religious sentiments, or in their manner of in¬ 
terpreting tlie Jioly Sci'iptures.” Thus the wide 
bosom of the Armiutan church is opened to all 
who profess themselves Christians, however essen¬ 
tially they may differ from each other in their 
iltc<)l<^ical opinions. Tlic paptste aJono ai'e ex¬ 
cluded from this extensivo communion, and this 


hy tlie kuriieil niul Judicious Limbord), ond is MnjraUrly worthy 
!>f &II mtentive |)ct>uat. It wu puIiUsUhI Ht Aiustcrdam iu Hvi>. 
ill ihc yciu' 171)1. 
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CKNT. because they esteem it lawful [a] to persecute 
those who will not submit to the yoke of the Ro- 
i'A« r li. pontiff {b\. It is not our de*^ here eitlrer 
to justify or conderrfn these latitudinarian terms 
of comuiunion; it is true, indeed, that, if other 
Christian churches adopted them, diversity of 
sentiments would be no longer an obstacle to 
mutual love and concord. 

CiT It U not onlv on iCfount of their ]>eiBernt>Tk^ «]>irir, 
hut aldo on Account of tlietr itiolatrous wornhi]!* that the Armi- 
uraiiw «xclu<le tha I^puita from tbeir commuiiioD. See the fol* 
noto« 

[A] i'or A full and acemto repmentatton of tliid matter, 
rvAtIcr need acarcely hare rocomve to any other treat! no than 
that which in puhlUhed in the 6rst volume of the workw of Epin- 
I'ojnuB (p. 60$.) under tim f ^bwinp title: VeruH Theolugua 
ICfsmonntrAna, hivc verte Rem .mtrantium Theologian de errantU 
htin tlilucida docloratio. 'rbii» treatiK<> in written with proci«^i<nj 
An<l |>erRpic'Uity» Le Clerty in the Dedication prefixed *1/' 
Latin traniilati<Hi of Dr. J lam mood e I'araphraae and ^onimeii'* 
tary on the New Testament, giree a k>ru*f account si tlie Ar- 
rDimaa principle* and tertna ^ communiun in' tSe following 
wonla, addreaaed to die learned men of that sect; You detdaris 
lays be, that they onty arc excluded from your conitnunion who 
are cltargeable tviiH idolatiy—who do not receive tiie lioly 
Scriptiifea aa the rule of faitli-^wlio trample U|>ou tiie pre<*eptH 
of Chrii^t hy ^eir iicentioua manners and actons—and who 
perMH^ute those wlm diflor from them in matter* of religion*. 
Many writers affirm, that the Anninians acknowledge as their 
hrethn^ all those who receive tliat form of <}octrino that is 
known under the deDoioioatioB of the Apostles' Creed* Bat 
that iLosa writers are mistaken* A|>pears sufficiently from what 
lias been already said on tlin subject; and ia frirtLer confirmoil 
by the express tostimony of Le Clcrc, who {in his Bibliutfa. 
Ancienno et Mo<L tom* xxv. p. 119.) declares, that it is not true 
that the ArmiaiaiM admit to their communion all those who ve* 
evive the ApostleN* Creed: Ins worila me, lis ae troinpent: ils 
(tim Arminians) offrest la emnmuaian a tons coux, ^ui rooeivent 
IVcriture smnte emnine la seulc regie de la foi et dcs ourure, ct 
(ini uo sent ni idolalree ai peraecuteurs. 

* rtis oiigiesl words of Ja CWic sre, rrofitoH lolrtli.. •.•cos duntnst 
s %iHns cKUidl, (fiii ()•} idololsttlsuintcoouinjDutH (3.) <1^^ miRiniv Iialwnt 

fi fipiurNiu protikisi oorms, f3.)auila'|SMinorilHis»siii(o Chrivd prwicpta 
cuncuU Jilt, lut <jui Uvnh]ue alms rcilgtoon cauu vcisnu 
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XII. From all this it appears plain enough ckk^p. 
that the Armintan community was a kind of mra- 
ley, composed of persons of different principles, 
and that, properly speaking, it could have no 
fixed and stable form or system of doctrine. The 
Arminians, however, foreseeing that this circum*>Hin ca». 
stance might be objected to them as a matter of^J^ 
reproach, and unwililng to pass for a society cun* 
nettled by no common principles or Inyinl of 
union, have adopted, as their Confession of Faith, 
a kind of theological system, drawn up by Kpis- 
oopius, and expressed, for the most part, in the 
woitls and phrases of Holy Scripture [rj. But as 
none of their pastors oi-e obliged, either by oath, 
declaration, or tatnt compact, to adhere strictly 
to this uonfession, and as, tm tlio coriti'ai'y, 
the fundamental constitution of this community, 
ev<Ty one is authorised to interpret its expressions 
(M'hich are in effect susceptible of various signifi¬ 
cations) in a manner conformable to their peon* 
liar seimoicnts; it evidently follows, tlmt we 
cannot deduce from thence an accurate and con¬ 
sistent view of Arminianism, or know, with any 
degree of certainty, w'hat dotttrines arc ado]>ted or 
rejected by this sect. Hence it Jiappens, that the 
Arminlan doctors differ widely among themselves 
concerning some of the most important doctrines 
ofChristianityfrf]} norarethey universally agreed 
or entirely unitorm in their sentiments of almost 
any one point, if we except the doctrines of Fre- 


[c^ This Confession of Fattb is extant In Ijitin» ami 

(yerman. The Latin edition of it is to lie found m the worths of 
Episcopint, tom. ii. p« ii* p« Where may he found also a 
Detbnre of this Confimiou agunet die ohjuctiou of the profraaors 
of divinity at Leyden^ 

3 liiey who will be at the paint of eoinparifif together the 
tlieologicd tings of EpUenpius, Couredhm Lunborrh, 
Clorc., and Cat(^nborg;li, will see elearijr die dimiity of eenti* 
uieuti that reigns among die Armiitiao doctors. 
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CENT, destination ?md Cirace. They all, indeed, unani- 
mously adhere to the doctrine that excluded their 
pA*itT II ttrioeatoi-H from the communion of the Ileformed 
churchex, even that the love of God extends itsidf 
equally to oil mankind; that no mortal is render¬ 
ed dnally unhappy hy an cteimal and inviiicibh* 
decree; and that the misery of those that perish 
<!ome8 from themselves; but they explain this do(i- 
trine in a very different manner from that in which 
it was formerly understood. that as it may, 
this is the fiiridatncntal doctnne of the Arininians, 
and whoever op)K>scs it, hecomea thereby an ad¬ 
versary to the whole community j whereas thos<‘ 
whose objections are levelled at particular tenets 
which are found in the writings of the Arminian 
divines, cannot he said, with any degree of pro¬ 
priety, to attack or ceiisurcthe Arminian church, 
whose theological sysh’-m, a few articles excepted, 
is vague and unccitain f^], and is not cha^cter- 
ized by any’fixed set oi doctrines and pri^tciples. 
Such only attack certain doctors of thatt^minn- 
nion, who are divided among themselves, and do 
not agree, even in their explicatiorts of the doc¬ 
trine relating to the extent of the divine love and 
mercy; though this be the fundamental point 
that occasioned' their separation from the Re¬ 
formed churches. 

Thep». Xni. The Arminian church makes at present 
rfAmiiui. inconsiderable figure, when rompared with 
•uitm. the Reformed; and, if credit may be given to 
public report, it declines from day to day. The 


(S* WhAt ren^n the Armmtftn ConfeRslon of Fnith An 
uBcoitAin representation of the RentimeiitA of the corameoity in, 
tlie in which e?ery p&ntor » indulged of depen ii>^ iwm 

it, When be Soda eny of he doctrinea in contrmdiotion mth hi^ 
private opinions. See tlie Intn>ducti<m to the ArniiniAn . 

sion of Faith, in the third rohime of the French ebridituieMl 
Bimidt a Hiitory of the lleformetton of tite Nether bn da. 
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Amiinianshavo slill.in theUnitod Provinces thirty- cf.nt. 
four conp'ogations more or loss nuinorous, which 
are funiished with oighly-four pastors; besides p^Rr 
those, their churdi at Frcdcrickslndt, in the duchy 
of Holstein, still sulwists. It cannot, however, he 
said, that the credit and in(lu<‘noc of their religi¬ 
ous principlos have dccline<l with tlio extoviial 
lustre of their community; since it is wot! known- 
that their sentiments wore early adopted in w've- 
ral countries, and were secretly rec^eived hy 
many who had not the courage to profi'ss them 
openly. Every one is ac<juQinl<*d wiili the change 
that has Uikeri place in the cstalilished chuiTh of 
England, whose elet^, generally speaking, since 
the time of Archhishop Land, have einhraced the 
Arminiun doctrine conciiniing Ih-edestination and 
Grace ; and, since the resloralioii of Charles 11. 
have discovered n strong propensity to many 
other tenets of the Arroiiiian church. Besides 
this, whoever has any acquaintance witli the 
world, V:u8t know, that, in many of the courts 
of Protestant primtes, and, generally speaking, 
among tliose p^'rsons that prelend to he wiser 
than the multitude, the following fundamental 
principle of Arininiunism is adopted: “ that those 
doctrines, whose la'lief is necessary to sulvutioii, 
are very few in nuntbt'r; and that every one is to 
be left at full liberty, with respect to his private 
sentiments of God’ iuid religion, provideci his 
life and at'tions be conforniuidc to the rules of 
piety and vii't.ue.” Even tin; Uoilod Provinces, 
which saw M-itliin their bosom the defeat of Anni- 
nianisin, are at lliis time sensible of u considcnihle 
change in that respect; for, M-liile the patroriH of 
Calvinism in that rejtublic acknowIe4igc that Uie 
community which makes an external profession 
of Arminianism, declines gradually both in its 
numbers and influence, they, at the same time, 
complain, that its doctrines and spirit gain ground 
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csKT. from day to day \ that they have even insinuated 
xvci. themselves more or less into the bcKiom of the 
rTur It! «8tablialied church, and infected the theological 
systi^m of many of those very )>astor8 who are ap- 
]iointed to maintain the doctrine and authority of 
the synod of Uort. The progress of Arminianism 
in other countries is abundantly known j and 
its votaries in France, (rcneva, and many parts 
of Switzerland, are certainly very numerous [<?«]. 


It may nuU howc'vor. improper U» olmervc lifn.*, 

til ftt tlio of A th I i 11 ifttiinm lioni ^roatly r<*tftn1o(l, iitiy 

tliHt IM daily iWUtufH 111 (oTioany aiid aovoih) pariH oi 

SuriUroilaiMi. in nm^fH|iierirc i»l tlio wliicli thu 

tiau ttt»<l Woiljurv pliilovopliy lmU> lu tho^e <'omiLri4*N, and 

pai'tlciiUrly niiion^ tW r!«*n:y ami men of Itaniin^. 
ftrnl Wolf, by altackni*^ tliut ll'>nrty of imlifToretiCT. wliith in Rup- 
)KMml In imply tlie |M»w<*r of not only tcif/fOHt% h\iX 

inotivPM, Rlrui k ut iln* very i ^nmlatum of tlio Arminiftu Hystero. 
Hut tluH wri'i maall: for, by (aiDHiilenop; ibat multiplinty of 
worlds that ronipoiM* Urn im!vor*o, oito System or VYbolo^ 
wlunto poHKjhlo porfvH'tion h thu ulUmato (Teaiing 

goodneRR, ami (lie sovereign purpose of fiovoniing wWlom, th<«y 
romoveil from the cf of trine of Pr4*(bNti nation tliotio arbitrary pro¬ 
cud ure^ And nari'ow with wliirli thtf ('olviniRtR are sup¬ 
posed to hnvo loHilcd it, nml gave it a now, a more and 

a more philoHOpUlni] As tin* I<eibmtiRns laid down tbk 

groat end as tho miprinno objootof {imls univorsil dominion, ami 
t)u» icopc to whif'h ni/ his disjHMiMiuons aro ilirMctotb so timy con^ 
chtdi'd, that* if thi» ond was pmposi d, it mnat arcompliah<id. 
Pleuco the doctrino of tii»cc'KHify io fulfil thu purposes of ft Pru- 
destination foiimletl iu wisdom and goudiiess: a necessity, )>hy* 
aicftl and luei’liotncHl in the motions of inuicrial and inanimate 
things; but a iiet'eMitv. moral ami spiritual in the voluntary 
4{etor mi nations of iiitelliircnt iMuuga, in coiiscquonco of prepolleiit 
mot ires, which produce their cilbetH wiiii ceriuinty^ though tiK^se 
efforts he contingent, and by no ineaoH tiie c»flspriug of an abso- 
lute and essentiftlly iiumutable fatality. Those principles ar(^ 
evidently appUcablo to tlie main doctrines of Calrinism ; try them 
Predestination is confirmed, though modified with respect to 
its reasons and its ends ; by them Irresistible Grace (iiTesistilde 
in a moral sense) is maintained upon the hypotlieiis of pnu 
rMilIvnt m<»tivus and a moral necessity. The Perseverance of tho . 
^intR is also explicable upon the samo system, by a scries of 
inoral causes producing a series of moral effisets, In consequonev 
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The externafrforms of divine worship and eoolesi* crnt. 
astical government, in tlic Araiinian chxirch, are 
almost the same with those that arc in use among ^aht n. 
the Pr^yterians. As, however, the leading men 
among the Arminians are peculiarly ambitious of 
tnuintaining their correspondence and fraternal 
intercourw: with the church of Kngland, and 
leave no cli'cumstancc unimproved that may tend 
to conflrm tliis union; en they discover, upon ail 
otT-a^iuns, their approbation of the episco]>al fonn 
of ecclesiastical gtivcrnincnt, and profits to regard 
it as most antncril, ns truly sacred, and us superior 
to all other institutions of church polity [/J. 


of nil tills, wvoral divinoa of Our (ittniftn oliiin li Imvo 
t)m Lptbiiitiiin and WoIKah h» or t)iit 

(1ortrin»*ii of ChristtanUy; entl Om* ( ati/iiiH Im^ ft 

book oxprt‘u)y to hUow tlic emuK^ut iiao Uuit inny f»n inAili* of tbui 
pluloiopliy in Uirownig light n|>nn tbo r\mt BnirlPA of oor faiili. 

IiIb ** i%ilo«o|iInflR LHlmittoiue h Wolfiiuitr Usuk in 
giii per pr.'vrtpuH Mtt rapitn, auctoro Imhc*!. Tlieopli. Cwymo,'' 
and of which a eecond edition waa pfihlisl^eil at rrftnrfnrt and 
Loipiiic, in I74Q« See aleo Witfonbarh’a Tentamon 71<e0lo- 
gim Dt>t^inatiroi methoflo ^i^icntidoa |K*rtraehitief** wliiih 
publinhmi in three toIr. Svo, at rronofort in 1747, idiovo 
ik\]f tiia famouH work «»f Leit iiitA, l•l 11 itIod» ** Ewai** do Tbeo- 
dicee, Aiir la Bonto do Pien, la Lilwrt^ do I'lifiinmo, 9c rOnt;ino 
flu 19 mimrkftbln riinitg)i» that the l^ihnttmn ay.ttom 

hf» hiH:n fiiihrarcd iiy very fi*w, scjinely hy any rjf Uin EngliHh 
CHlcIftint^. Can thU owiitg to a want of iricltnation towanla 
jdiihwopliical divnisHinn***? 1'hiv mimnt W waid, 'J'Jio achemc of 
YivMtfihy, ami of partiul evir** l^^ndinir to universal gOod» has in* 
dijed br«'n f(wo*ro<l In souic part** of (IrrKt Britain, ami even boa 
turned M)U)o ^oaJous .Anuiniana bno niodcmfo ami pbilonophirat 
CnlvinistH. but the foaloaH CuIviniatM have, for the moRt parti 
held iinn to their theology^ and Uonded no philosopldcnl prin* 
riplet With their a)*aiein : and, it ia ccrtah», tliat the tno^t oniiai^iit 
phiUyHophcra linvo hven found, gonnmlly aperdilng. aimmg ilic 
Arminiau*. If both Calvinhita and Armiidanfl dafu a King, it 
in rertftirii that the latter alone Cftft hrraRt of a Netvton, h T.iueke| 
a Clarke, and a Boyle. ' 

[yj Hearts to oont many other erreumetaaM that chow 
finqueaiioimhly the truth of tbia obaemtion/lM Armhimn^ 
have horn at great paina to repFteent GroUtia, t}»eir hero and 
VOL. V. 11 U 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The History of the Sect called 

CKNT. I. THEsectofQQakcrereceivedthiBdenpmJna- 

y®®*" Grervas Bennet, Esij. 

iMRT ii! justice of peace in Derbyshire \_g'], partly on 
accoant of the convulsive aptations and shakinp< 
T(,c riw of the body witli which their discourses to the 
of ‘'w people wore usually atlendeil, and partly on ac- 
owr^ count of the exltortation addressed to this ina^'i- 
>'''*• strato by Fox and his companions, who, when th(‘y 
were culled before him, desired him with a loud 
voice and a vehement emotion of biuly, to trum- 
hlo at the word of the Lord. However sareaslieal 
thU appellation may h< when considered in its 
origin, the members of \ lis sect are willing to ado{»t 
it, provided it bo rightly understood ; they prefer 
nevertheless, to bo in allusion to tbut doC' 

trine that is. the fundamental principle of their 
association, Children or Conh'ssors of Light. In 
their couversation and intercourse with eiush other, 
they use no otitcr term of appellation than that of 
Friend [A]- 

This sect had its rise in England, in those un¬ 
happy times of confusion, anarchy, and civil 
discord, when every })oliti(;al or religious fanatii;, 
that had formed new plans of govemment, or in¬ 
vented new systems or tlu'ology, came forth with 
his novelties to public view, and propagated them 

their onrie, tu a particular aibnirpr of the constiUition end 
Temmeot of the church of Englandf which he preferred before all 
Other foHRS of crcle^laatical polity. See whot Clcrc ban 
publiehe<l on tins subject at the end of the etiitlon of Grotius' 
Do Veriute Kelifriuciia ChriatiuiK, which ho gave at the 
Hague ia the year 1724^ p. S76. 

C.oj See G^rge Sewd'a Hislory of the duak^m, p. 

Ned t HiatiWy of the Puritaoe, rob iv. p# 32. 

tA] Sowd» \oc« cit. p. 024. 
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mth impunity among a fickle and unthiiiking ct.ht. 
multitude. Its parent and founder was n 

Fox r*], a shoemaker, of a dark and mclaiioholy 
com^exion, and of a visionary atid enthusiastic ^ 
turn of mind. About the year which was 
the twenty-third year of his age, ho began to 
stroll through several counties in ^gland, giving 
himself out for a person divinely inspired, and ex- 

(7 [0 ononymouA vriter of a ieitrr to Dr. Fnnn^y, 

F. 11. piiblitthetl Hy Nitol, woemn xducIi olTvodcd At Mr. Fortnuy 
on At'count of hiR ndliop Gcorf^e Fos, a ihao of a turl^ulinit 
mhit, &c. He tellN as on iho contnuy, tliat from nil tlie iofor- 
pratiini worthy of credit which hi* wan aLLa vo piot'ore* tt eppcaiA 
that Fox WM ** a man of ko meek, eoiitentodt i>Axy» Hteailjs and 
tontlcr a dinpoRition, that it was a (>!cAStjre to lie in hit com|>aiiy« 

Umt he exeivtied oo authority hut ovc^r ev*ll> and timt every 
where, and \u all, hut vritli 1ov<*i companion, and long nufTeriDff.'’ 

Thifi account he ul<(v» from Peon: and ii very prnhahle that 
)ic has looked no fiirthor, unlcai it lio to the curious portrait 
which Thomas Kihvood, anotlkcr Quaker* has given of Fov, a 
portrait in which tt»cre is su<’-h an aITocUm] jingio of words as 
shown the author to havo been more attentive to the arrangoimuit 
of his walenccs, tlian to a true oxhlhition of the character of hln 
origuml; for M*e are told hy ClUvood that this same (icoi^« Fox 
was deep in dtvitie knowledge* powerful in preariiii^g, for vent in 
pruyor, quick in divccraing, aound in judgaMi (rittm tmenHs^ 
nmiri inaidy in personage, grave in gesture, courteous in con* 
versatlon, weignty iu couuuunicatioH, &e. hc» After having tlius 
painted Gertrgo after the fancy of his two brnlbrcn (for fsocy ia 
the (juaiccr s fountain of light and lnith)i tlie letter writer oh« 
serves, iliat Dr. Fewmey has taken his account of tur* 

bulenco and fanatidsm ftotu Mosheima F^kiiabtical History. 

As Moshotjn then U dead, aud canuot defend himself, may I bo 
}>ermit(o<i to beg of this anonytimua tetter writer, who apfieani . 
to \Hi a candid and rational maoi to owt ttC eye upon Si>we1^ 

History of the Quakers, and to follow this meek, courteous, hikI 
inodet^t Geofge, running like a wUd man, throutdi several cmtiu 
ticb, refusing homage to his eormigii, intcmipiii^ dm ndtiisura 
in the public celebration of diviaeaerrico at Nottinghato, Mans¬ 
field, and Market Bosworth? U is mnarkaldu, that tha very 
Wmefl and worthy Dr. Honry Mora, who was not himaelf without 
a Htroijg tincture of enthuslastA, and who looked upon Fena.aa a 
pious Christian, treated, oevertlieless, George Fox as a melan¬ 
choly fauMic, ;uid hs oiw .poMeeoed with tbe derik. SeebU Myst. 
of Oodliiicvs, h. X. ch> xiii.» aa also SchoL ii Diak v, aoct. v« 

II U 2 
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CENT. Iioiling tbe people to tittond to the voice of tlie 

X VII. ^5 vine word, that lies hid in the hearts of all men. 

*^HT th® execution of Charles I. when all laws, 

both civil and ecclesiastical, seemed to be entirely 
suspended, if not extinct. Fox excited ht^ &n8tictil 
powers with new vigour, and formed more ambi¬ 
tious and extensive views. Having acquired a con¬ 
siderable number of disciples of botli sexes, who 
were stmngly mfocted with his wild enthusiasm, 
he excited great tumults in several parts of Kng- 
land: and, in the year ItiJO, went so far as to 
disturb the devotion of those that wore assembh'd 
in the churches for the purposes of public worship, 
decloi'ing that all such ossomblius wore useless and 
unchristian. Forlhesc extravagancies Indh he and 
his companions were frequently cast into prisim, 
and chastised, as disturl ^ri's of the peace, by the 
civil magistrate 

[A]] tlio fttd'intry writers of tlio rcclftKla^ticfJ 

of this t'ontiiryt tlio curious roiulnr will do well to connuU C'n>- 
e^ii litKtoria Quakeriana, tritium Libriii comjjrchensa^ the accoiiii 
edition of' which was published iq Hvo at Amstcnlani, in the 
yeur A pbpdcian namtHl KoIhanstUM^ who wna bom a 

Lutlieraiii but uirzi^ Quaker, published critical rcinsvks upon 
tills history, uoder the title of Dilucitlation^^s, which wci-e firht 
printed at Amsterdam, in ilio ^'car ]G9(i. And it must ho 
ackiiowlodged, tliat there are many inacnuraci^s iu thf history 
of Croesius; it in, however, much lean faulty tlian nnotlier his* 
tory of this sect, which was publisiied at Cologne in ]2mo, 
in the year 169:^, under Uic 6>llowin«^ title: llistoire akrtgee 
de la Naissance et du Progres du Kouakerlsmo, avec c^le do 
aes Dogmoafor (lie anonyinoua author of tliis latter histOTy, 
instead of relating woU attested facts, Iulh compiled, without 
either discemmoiit or choice, such an extravagant medley of 
truth and taJeehood, as is rather adapted to excite laugliter than 
to administer instructiou. See the second book of Croeaius* 
HlAtoriaQuakeriana, p. and 376. os also Le Clerc, llibliotb^ 
Universelle ot Hiatorique, tom. xxii. p. &S*—The roost aro]de 
and authentic account of this sect is that which was composed 
by George Sewe), from a great variety of genuine records, and 
portly from the papers of Fox, its founder, and published under 
the Mowing tide: The History of the Christian People called 
Quakers, tlib work is roinaria4>le both for the iudustry oivd 
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. II. Tbe first aKoeiation of Quakers was ceNT. 
nosed mostly of visiouary fanatics, and of persons 
that really seemed to be disot^red in tlieir 
brains, and hence they committed many enomii- 
tics, which the modem Quakers endeavour to alle-11,0 cnt 
viate and diminish, but which they neither pretend 
to justify nor to approve: for tl»e greatest part ofU^^ 
them were riotous and tumultuous in the highest 
degree ; and even their fiunale (bsciples, foi^ctting 
the delicacy aud decency peculiar to their sex, 
bore their part in these disorders. They run like 
Bacchanals, through the towns and villages, de> 
cluiruiijg against Episcopacy, Ereshyterianisin, and 
evoy fixed form of religion j railed at public and 
slated worship; affronted and mocked tltc clci^, 
even in the veiy exercise of tlicir ministeri^ 

.'tcriimry witicii thn author ban diHroTciw) in roiT)]>nin|r it. Hut 
UM Sitwel WB9 liimwlf • Quaker, so ho ia sometiinorf (*hai^»ablc 
with conccalinir, diioiniHlunir, or x^prwutin^ uoiler artful ro> 
lours, many which, U* iiopartittlly relate, muat have ap« 

pitaivd dinhimoureblCf and might liavu proved detriinrntal, to Iiia 
community. It luiiRt hovovttr be grmntod, tbna, notwiihMSDdini^ 
thfif)o dufocts, SeweVs biatory is almiidandy auBirtent to cnaUa 
nu impartml and intelligent reader to fbno a just and aaitsfactbiy 
idea of tliia viHinnary sect. Voltaim has also ontortaiaed tliu 
public with Four Letters, couceming Urn Keligioo, Manncni, 
and History of tho (^uahora, in bis Molangra do Litteraturo 
d'HUtdire et de Fhilosophie, which are written with his iiKual 
wit ami t^lcgaiice, but arc rather a<laptod to mu»e than in»*tniRt. 

The converKBtton bottvecn liira oml Androw Pitt, an onimont 
(Quaker in London, winch ia rclatod in thtsw Letw*ra, may bo 
true in gem^ral; but to render tho account of it Ktill moru pfeas* 
irig, tho iiigonious writer haia cmbeliiskad it with efluriuni of 
wit and fancy, and oven added some pvticulars, that are ratJier 
drawn from imsguiatioo than memory. It i» from the hooka 
already inenUoned that the French dineortatimi on the Ueligion 
of the Quakers (which Is placed m tlm thin! lolonio of tiie 
splendid tvoHc, entitled, Ceremonies et Coutumos itoltgieunes die 
tous les Peuplcs) is cbietly complfed, though with loss attOfftm 
ami accuracy tiian laiglit liavo been eapocti^*—A Lutheran 
miUiTy uauied FnHlfric Ermait Moia, hns givea an aocooot of 
the Ekglibh Quakers in a-GcrinaD WMfc, entitled, Eoiwitrff dor 
Kiivhcn-diduung uud Gcbtauvhe der Quackcr in Engcland. 
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csNT. functions trampled npon the laws and 

xyii. tjjg authority of the magistrates, under the 
jM KT iii being actuated by a divine imptdsc} 



[lA] A fema)e> eoDtrftry to the modesty d ber eeXt came 
into^liiteheU Chapel eUHc nmked» in the mitUt of puUic wor> 
eliip) wl»en Cromwell wa» there preftent. Another c&me into 
the P&rliamenWhoiMa, with a treochanl in hor hand, whidi sho 
broke in pieces, saying, **Tlma shall he he broke in pieces*** 
Thomas Adams, haring complained to the lVotect(»r of the im« 
prisonment of soma of his friends, and not {indinfr r^tlreM, he 
took oif his cap and tore it in pieces, saying, ** So shall thy go¬ 
vern niant he torn from thee aQ<I thy house." Several pretending 
an extmordinnry message from hearoD, wont a1>out the Htroci^, 
denouncing tlic judgmeoM of God again«<t the Prutertor and hit 
council; and one came to the door of tlie Ptrliainont-lioiisc with 
A drawn sword, and wounded m'veral, saying, he was inspired by 
the Holy Spirit to kill ov^ r*aA that sat jn that house* Thu 
luost cxcmvagstit quaker that ^^pirared in tins time u*ab Jaint^ 
Nuylor, formerly an ofHcer, a ichu of parts, and so muttb admired 
by these fenaticn, that tlicy blaspbcmouHly style<l him, The uvur- 
Insting Son of Iligiitoousnofw; tfto Princi? of Pesco; the only 
heguttfti Son of (iod; the Fairest among ten Thoimtid. Sou 
Nears Hist* of tlie Puritans.—llte Life and Trial of Naylur, p. 
d, 7, Ac. Tlic onnaymoufi author of the Letter t<» Dr. I'ormcy, 
r. K. S* seems to have Irmt sigfu of tin* state of ijuakcri^m in Ou* 
time of Fox, w}»eD he denies that the rimrge of turbulence anrl 
fanaticism can bo provetl ^p&inst him or his friciuls, and gises 
the gentle denonnnation cd* impnidenro to the cxiruvat;mici(‘4 
iixhihitcd by the Quakers under Ohurles I. ami the Common* 
wealth* The single story of Naylor, who was the convert aurJ 
pupil of Fox, tW letters, fuU of hlns|»hemmiH nbflurdity, written 
so this Uoso of Sharon, this new Jesus, by lUnnsli Stnuigcr, 
Iticimrd Fairman, and others, allow tiie horrid vein of fan at id sm 
that ran through this viri unary aert. Sec these letters in the 
Life and Trial of Naylor, who, tliougb cruelly scourged, wa^, 
however, whippt^d iiil4» his seases, or, at least, brought by his 
sufTerings into a calmer state of mind* Sec also Satan Inthropml, 
Ac. p. 4 A 5. If quakorism l>e now iu England on a more ra« 
tion^ footing, we may congmtulate its memhors upon the happy 
change, hut at the sAOJe Ume condole wltJi them on the approach¬ 
ing Aiitubilation of tbeir ; for if reason gets in among them, 
the spirit (I mean f/reir spirit) will soon be quenrhiMl, and fancy 
Ih 110 more the only criterion of tnidi, the fuiidemental priti- 
dple of (hdr es^cenre will Iw destrfWOfl. In aucIi b (otoMrophe, 
the alrettoi s of aucieut quakcii^to will find soiue icboutt^c aiiioog 
the 
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and made use ef thetr pretended iusptra^CNB ^ cent. 
excite the mo^ Vebemoot commotions both m 
state and church, Henoe it is not at ail sun nl 
prising that the secular mtn was at length raised 
against these pernicious fanatics, and th^ many of ' 
them were severely chastised for their extravn- 
gance and folly [/]. Cromwell Itiinself, who was, 
generallyspcaidng, au enemy to no sect, however 
cnthusiastical it might be, entertained uneasy ap- 
pi-ohensions fram the frantic violence of the 
i^aakers, and tbercfoi*e, in his first thoughts, 
formed a resolution to sap(M'OS 8 their rising com¬ 
munity. But when he ptnveived that they treated 
witli contempt both his promises and tbreaten- 
ings, and were, in effect, too powerful or too head- 
strung to yield to either, lie prudently abstnine<l 
from tlio use of force, and contented himself with 
employing wise measures and precautions to pre¬ 
vent their fomenting sedition among the people, 
or undermining the foundations of his now sove- 
reignty [w]. 

in. til process of time, the fumes of thisTiispro. 
excessive fanaticism began to evaporate, andSJTu^Br’ 
tfie ardent impetuosity of the rising sort seemed cbirie* il 
gradually to subside; nor did the divine light, u, 

which tlio Quakers boast, produce such tumults 
in church and state, as at uic first declaration of 
their celestial pretensions. Under the reign of 
Charles II. both their religious doctrine and 
* discipline assumed a more regular apd permanent 
form, by the care and industry of Fox, assisted, 
in this very necessary undertaking, by Robert 
Barclay, George Keith, and Samuel Fisher, mba 
of learning and obiliticB, who bcca^nu, nutwith- 

[/} Nnnl'A HiMory of the PurtUoN, *ot. iv. p. 153.~—Sewd'o 
!IiHivry> 

[nij ClArtHBion U:\ih tin, in bis Hwtoir^ of %\» UoMlion|r Uwt 
(liu (iuakm ulw;iv'« iii their biftor Maity ajrdiHt 

CroiDwe]). Sec Sewell Hbtory> Wok I 91. its. 14B, 149. 
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CRNT. standing, membm of this strange ccMnimintty. 
xvii. Fox bU^ in urgent need of fiuc&.^lo assktents; 
p^T n! IgnMnnce had rcndcrod hU religion, 

-,) hitherto, a conAised medley of incoherent tenets 
and visions. The new triumvirate, therefore, 
used their iitmmt eudeavouie to digest tliese 
under certain hee^ and to reduce them to a sort 
of theological system [n]. But such was tho 
change of times, that the wiser and more moderate 
Quakers in' England euifered more vexations, 
and were involved in gi'eater calamities, than had 
fallen to the lot of their fnuitio and turbulent 
ancestors. These vexations, indeed, were not so 
much tho consequence of their religious principles 
08 of their singular customs and manners in civil 
life. I'or they would never give to magistrates 
those titles of honour aiid pre-cminciico Uiat are 
designed to mark the respect due to their autho> 
i-ity; they also refused obstinately to take the oath 
of allegiance to their sovereign [oj, and to pay 
tithes to the clergy; hence they were loolced 
upon os rebellious subjects, arid, on that account, 
vvero frequently punished with great severity [y>]. 
Under the reign of James 11. and more parti¬ 
cularly about the year 1685, they began to see 

For an nrxiouiit of dio lilb and writiogs of ]3&rday» we 
t]w Gcnviral Dictionary,^Sewd» in lIiBloiy of tho Quakera, 
on anjjdo account of KoiUu Hioro U aito particular men¬ 
tion mafic of FiAcvy in a German work, iutitied, Uoachuldigo , 
Nai/'liridit, 1750, p. 938« 

^0* [ 0 } Tbit refusal to take the oath of aII^^uco did not 
proceed from .any ditft/ToctJfm to the govemroeut, but from a 
persuasion that ull oaths wfro unlawful, and that swearing even 
npon iho moat solenm occasions, was forindden in the Sew 
I'oKtariicui. They also dncOroIy believed that they were as 
iiMudi obliged to obedience by on aftiromtioni which they were 
titling to make, as by an oath. 

[/i] 80 a a circumsianiial account of their sufferingn under 
Cliaik*» U. in Neals* History of the Wntans, to), iv* p. ;U3. 

^^510.518. 552. 560^Btiniats ilistoiy ot his 
own Xiine^, i. p. 271.—Sewd, be. cii» pauim* 
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more ])ro^)eroii6 days, and to enjoy sveots of cskt. 
tolmition and liberty, which they owed, not to 
the clemency of the government, but to thO p^,(T„, 
friendship <» Aat monarch for the famous ^ j ^-ul* 

liam Penn £ 0 ], who had been employed by him 
in matters of the utmost moment, and had ren¬ 
dered him signal and important services [r]. 

What James had done, from motives of a person^ 
or political nature, in favour (£ the Quahere, 

Kiitg William III. oonftrmed and continued, from 
a ze^ for maintaining tbo rights of cx>nsciencc, 
aud advancing the cause of religious liberty. 

I'Vom these motives, he prcMured a full and ample 
toleration for dissenters of almost all denomina¬ 
tions i and tlie Quakers, in consequence of this 

See Sowel'e Hiatory of the Qiiaken. 

^9* imfu1gcn<« of Joinoa IL towarth tbo Qutkm, 

atkI other <lT«ocntcri from the oeUblithed church, wofs at bottom* 
foiiudeil oa a aeal for |K^ry, end dooigned to favovr the Homan 
C'ttlioUca. More particulorly tlie order he vent lo the Lmil 
Mayor of LoniloD, tiie 7ih of November* 1687, u> djapeavo with 
llio Quake re nt»t ewcariuir, woa e^deiidy donigned to open m 
(bK>r to the Homan C&Uiolitv to b«^ offices in the aiaut wiUiout 
A qualification.-*^At the aaioe time, it ie probable otiough* 

cliaL u penonal atUchmont to Uie fomotis William Ponn tuay* 
h»vf; coutributed to render tliU monarch morr indulgent to his 
M'ct ihan he would otherwise bav^ beon. Tlie rcaaobs of this 
afUt buicnt are difforently represented. Some suppM>so it to have 
been owing to the services cd his lather io the fleet cororaanried 
ayainKt the I>utch in tlic year 1065/by King James, when Duka 
*}( York. Otilers attribute this attachment (o his personal ner- 
vic4?a. From tiie high degree of favour he alloyed at court, they 
i*f)n cl ruled tliAt he was a concealed papiet, and amWled die king 
ill tlie execution of liis dasigos. That the irnputatim ^ popery 
WHS groumllefM, appears from his correspoiUlunce with Dr. Ti(* 
lotMm, which is puhlbilied in the Kfe of Penn, that it prefixed to 
the fir.4t volume of the woHik of the latter. It is nevcrtlielesa 
certain, that he was very intimate with Father Petm, the bot^ 
iiea<icd Jesuit, whose bigotry fonaed die king’s prpjecU, and 
uhoKC iuipiiidencn renden*d them abtvtfvo. It u dso cerlaiu, 
that) ill Um year 1080 he went over to Holland, in order In pi^r* 

2>ua(Jc the priuce of Uraage to come into King Jatnea' mmuicb* 
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CENT, ^rant, enjoyed at length* u^n a constitutional 
XVII. footing, tranquillity and freedom [*]. 

PAiiT II Fatigued with the vexatious and perseou. 

v_^ v tion which they suffered in their native country 
^ during the reign of Charles 11. the Quakers look* 
Itulimj of ed about for some distant settlements, where they 
m.ig*f fi'r shelter themselves from the storm j and 

with this view began to disseminate their religi¬ 
ous principles in various countries. Attempts of 
this nature were madcinGcrmany, Prus8ia,FrancG, 
Italy, Greece, Holland, and Holstein, but with lit¬ 
tle flucecss; the Dutch, however, were, after much 
itnjiortumty, ]>er$uadcd to allow a certain number 
of Un>so enthusiasts to settle in Holland, where 
they still eontinuc to reside. Multitudes of them 
also wont over to Amc ica, and formed settle¬ 
ments there, not long a-'tor the hrst rise of their 
sect; and it afterwards happened, by a singular 
cronconrse of events, that this new world became 
the chief seat of their prosperity and freedom. 
William Penn, son of the lamous vice-admiral 
of that name, who embraced (Quakerism in the 
year 1G(>K, received in the year 1G80, from 
Charles II. and from the English parliainoitt, 
>tho grant of an ample, fertile, bat uncultivated 
province in America, as a reward for the cini- 
nent soiwiccs of his fother. This illustrious 
Quaker, who was far fi'oin being destitute of 
parts, and whose activity and penetration were 
accompanied ivith an uuemnnion degree of elo- 
«|uoiice [^], cari'icd over with him into his new 
dominions a coQsidcrablc colony of his Friends 


[ir] QSiivrcB Ae Ac Voltairp, tom. iv, p. 182. 

[^] Hii^liop Bumetf wlio knew P«nn ppi-noniillyt 
that ** lit* WAS a talking) vuin idaiu who had mtch u 
opiuiun of liis own p1o(|UPnce» tlmt ho th<ni|:ht nolinu^ cotilt! 
hUw\ More it: and he Imd a te<lioiiH iuscioud way^ that 
wuH hut apt to ovcrcofliu a maos veihuon, tliou^h it 
tire iu» valiezK4\** 
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and Brethren; and he {bonded in those distant cent. 
regions a republic, whose form, laws, and insti- 
tutions, lYsembled no otbar known system of go« 
vernment, whdse pacific principles and commer* 
cial spirit have long blessed it with tranquillity 
and opulence, and which still continues in a pro¬ 
sperous and flourishing state [w]. The Quakers 
predominate in this colony, both by their in- 
iluence and their numliors; but all those who 
acknowledge the existence and providence of one 
Supreme Being, and show their respect to that 
Being, either by external worship, or at least by 
the regularity of thoir lives and actions, are ad- 
niiited to the rights and privileges of citizens in 
this happy republic. The large province that 
coiistitiitos its territory ivas called Pennsylvania, 
from the name of its proprietory and its capital 
city was named Philadelphia, from the spirit of 
union and the fraternal lo^e that reigned at flrst, 
and is still supposed to prevail, more or less, 
among its inlmldlants. 

V. Even during the life of their thunder, the‘n» mu*. 
Quakers, iiotwitlit^landing their extraordinaiy 
jiretcnsioiis to frateriio* charity and union, wurcn>i<iv>u 
iVe<iut‘ntly divided into pailit.’s, and involved in ^ 
contests and ^debates. These debates, indeed, 
which were can-ied on in the years l05(>, Ifibl, 
and iGS.'J, with peculiar warmth, were not occa¬ 
sioned by any doctrines of a religious nature, hut 
!)y a divei’sity of opinions about puitters of dis¬ 
cipline, about certain emtoms and manners, and 
utiicr ufl'uirs of little moment y and they were ge- 


XliA Inmt und charters of the ctAony of PeDOsylvania 
bo seen iu Kapin 's History^ Penn a Works, aiiii in odier 
colloi'tiniiri of imitlic recordt; t)M»y are &1ho inserUMl in the 
]»iljiinth« quo nrittriniqiic, turn. xv. p. HIO. tom. xrb p. 127.— 
IVtui suN|iiinMl u rrputnUuD, Wh by bU wn(4Mp:n uiid thr 
aetivT tirme iu* iiuiile in life* Sec the acoounu (riven vf hiiu 
by J iiut! l>uru;it. 
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CENT, iicrslly terminated in a short time, and without 
*7^*' much difficulty [w]. But, after the death of 
r^nrli. happened in the year 1691* scwne 

Friends, and more especially George Keith, who 
was hy far the most learned member of the com¬ 
munity, excited, by their doctrines and innova¬ 
tions, new discords of a much more serious and 
momentous kind than those which had before di¬ 
vided the brethren. This fountain of contention 
was opened in Pennsylvania, where Keith was 
charge with erroneous o])inions concerning se¬ 
veral pointsoftheology, andmore particularly con¬ 
cerning the Human Nature of Cnrist, which he 
supposed to ho two-fold, the one spiritual and ce¬ 
lestial, theotlicrcorporeal andterrcetrial Hr]. This 
and other inventions of Keith would peihaps have 
passed witliout censure, among a people who re¬ 
duce the whole of religion to lancy and a kind of 
spiritual* instinct, had not this learned man ani¬ 
madverted, with a certain degree of severity, 
upon some of the fanastlc notions of the American 
brethren, and opposed, in a more particular man¬ 
ner, their method of converting the whole hi¬ 
story of Christ’s life and ‘sufferings into a mere 
allegory, or symbolical representation of the du¬ 
ties of Cliristianity. The European Quakers dui c 
not so far presume upon the indulgence of the 
civil and ecclesiastical powers, as to deny openly 
the I'cality of tho history of the life, mediation, 
and sufferings of Christ; hut in Atnericu, where 
they have nothing to fear, they are said to 
exi)re88 themselves without ambiguity, on this 
subject, and to maintoin publicly, that Clmst 
never existed, but iu the hearts of the fuith- 

Ch’] Seo Stiweiy.History of tlio Qiukore. 

f-r] CcrvDHHilM ct CotUumcH do touo Icn IV-upli-x <]u 
MutiiU’, lorn. ir. n. 141.—Crsesfi lUkUma Quakcriimu, lib. iii. 
p. 44<i. 
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ful. This point was debated between Keith cent. 
and his adversaries, in several general assemblies 
of the sect held in England, and was at length ,}' 
In'ought before the parliament. The contest was »-jr ^ r" 
torminated in the year 16^, by the exoommu- 
nleotion of Keith and his adherents, which so ex- 
iisperatcd tliis famous Quaker [y], that he i-etum- 
cd some years after this, into tlie bosom of the 
English church, and died in its communion 
His friends and followers continued, for a long 
time, to hold tlieir assemblies, and exercise thoir 
religion in a state of 8c]>aration from the rest of 
the sect; but now, if wc may believe public fame, 
they are reconciled with their bretliren [a"]. 

CT* Cy] Biiibop Bumet» who wvi certainly hotter u^mintod 
witb tho Imtory of Koitti^ (with wliom ho hod l>eo& eiiuatted) 
tliait Dr. Moaheun^ attributiM bw return to the rliurch of Eng- 
landj to a much worthier motive thou iaiUtion and miCiktincuL 
He tolb u« that Keith, after Uio Amorioift fiuakem had 
u> him M little bettor than Dei«Di» oppom^d them no warmly^ 
that they sent him Imck to England, Here tie opened a new 
meeting, and hf a printed AinnmoDB called togrther tlw wliole 
party to convince tfioni of theae rrrora, ^ Hu continued those 
iiicetiuga,*' nay a the hiidiop, ** being atilh in outward appearance, 
a quaker, for aome yeave; till haring prevailed aa far oa Im khw 
any appearance of tucecM, he laid aaidc Uieir exterlort and waa 
reconciled to the chiirdi.'* See Bumei'e llietory of liia own 
Timca, voU ii, p. 249, 

Burnet, ibid,—Sewefs iccouDi of the Woiihlce ocra- 
doned by Keith, in hie Hietory of the Quakt*rm But Sewet 
WM either unacquainted with tlw true natuue ahd atatu of diia 
controreny, which, aa he was an illiterate inans'inay well have 
been the cate, or he ha# giren deiignedly a- fhlee an<l ambiguoue 
representation of the naaUt^r* See tfw life of Olivier, in the 
Europe ErudlUi of Rahtlefun*, where tliie nmiroverBy U jdaceti 
111 ita true li^t. Caster wm a man of probity, who lived at duit 
time in America, and waa an eye wilocMi of thcee divif«k>OJi« 

[a} See Kogera* Chrutian Quaker» puhU^hed in 4to, at Lon¬ 
don, in tite year 1609ae aleo, IIm Quakfni a fhfidcfl People 
pubiished ui 1708,—Uaechuldig. NachiichW 1744* p* 496. 


DiU work is written in Oermea. 
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CENT. 
XVII. 
BECr. II. 
TAUT 


VI. The religion of the sect called QuakfTS 
e an lur of novelty that strikes at first sight, 
I*’ but, when viewed‘closely, it will appeal* to he 
nothing more than a certain modificutioti of that 

The reii- Mvstic thoology, whicb arose so early as 

(ioanfihe tho sccono centuiy, ivas fostered and embellislied 
V luxuriant fancy of Origen, and passing 
in Rgenenj through variuus boiids afHumed diflerent asjiccts 
until it was adopted by the Quakei*s, who set off 
the motley form with new additions of their own 
invention. I'ox, indeed, is not chargeable with 
these inventions; his ignorant and inelegant stin> 
plicity places him beyond the reach of suspicion 
in this matter; hut it is at the same time, im> 
doubtedly ccrtaiii, that all his doctrine concerning 
tho interual word, and the divine light within its 
operations and effects, was cither borrowed from 
the writings of the Mystics, .which were, at Unit 
time, in the liands of many, or at least picked np 
from the conversation and expressions of sonic 
persons of the Mystic order. The tenets, how. 
ever, which this blunt and illiterate man express¬ 
ed in a rude, confused, and ambiguous manner, 


were dressed up and presenUid under a different 
form by the masterly hands of Barday, Keith, 
Fisher, and Penn, who digested them with sucli 
sagacity and art, that they assumed the aspect of 
a regular system. The Quakers may therefori* 
lie deemed with reason tlie principal branch of 
the Mystics, as they not only embraced the pre¬ 
cepts of their hidden wisdom, but even saw its 
whole tendency, and adopted, irithout hesitation, 
all its consequences 


fft] Most ponjilo nre of opinion, tbat wc are to loam die true 
lioctnnc and sootimeuts of the Quakers from tim Caterliism of 
lluWrt narrtay, and more esperiaify from bis Apolopy for tho, 
true Christian Divinity, ttt. wbii^i was pnblisiicd at London 
in 4to, in ilte year 1G76, and woe translated into several fu- 
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Vll. Tlie fundamental doctrine of Quakerism, tknt. 
from whence all their other tenets are derived, 

^ VBCT« 
PAKivfl* 

rpipi Utngwg^* Nor do I deny, mmbeni of this oert 

Sira very desirous thni ultould jodM of their religioiw 
mriibi by the doctrine thst h exbibltesl in tlioio Imke. SutoroM 
if tiu)*M 2 who are diapo^ied io judge by thie rul6» go eo far un to Quitkm. 
niaintHiu, that tbeoe booka ccHiUin aU the ruligiouB teiali thaU 
have fonnorly bcea adenncech or ajt« at preaent adoptMl by tlie 
pe»])le called <]uakm» Uioy may lie refuted without di(futility, 
fr<un H great variety of b^ke and rocttfda, of uiiqueationable 
nuthrsitirity. It in neceanary to enter into the truo K]>iril of 
Harclay e m i tinge. Thia ingenioue man Appeftred ah a puhen 
and defender of tjnakeriein, aod not ae a profeoHed ti^cher or 
ex|Hisitor of ita various doetrinee; and bo interprotoii And modi* 
fitul tbn opinions of his sect after the manner of a elmmpion or 
ndvocutc, who undertakes tlio dufmee of an odious enuHe. I low 
then doen ho go to work? In the Brat place, he ohei'rvfN on 
entin^ silence in relation to tboao fundamunul prioripioa of 
Chti«aioiiiiy> concerning which it ia of gr^t coutetjuenre to 
know ilie real opinions of the qnakera: and thus ho ezhihite a 
nystoin of theology that is evidently lame and imjierfiict* bor 
ir is 1)10 i^erulinr huaiucM of a prudent apoli>gJs( to pass over in 
silence points that ore scarcely miM epfibls of a plauatble defence, 
and to enlarge upon those iriny wliieh the jtowm of genius and 
cloi(uence may bo able ia cinbelliah and ciliahit in an advajita- 
p'ous iHiiiit of view. It is obaeriahle, in the second place, that 
Hare lay touches in a slight, aujierficial, ami hasty manner, Mune 
tenetfi, which, wlien amply explained, had nxpoM^d the qnaki th 
fo severe censures; and in this he discovers plainly tlic weak¬ 
ness of his cause. Lastly, io omit many other obserraUonH Uiat 
mi;;}It be made lieco, this writiT eniplo^’atho grMtest dextoiity 
and art in Hoftening and inod)f}ang tliose invidioua riuciriucs wliirli 
he cannot conceal, andsdaro not ^aavow; for which purjiosu lie 
carefully avoids all those phrases and terns chat m msde use uf 
by the quakers, and are peculiar to tbeir sect, and ez]iremesthoir 
tenets in ouYionsj iangiiage, in terms of a vague snd imielinilo 
nature, and iu ft iftylc lliat ra»ts a sort trf* mask over theJr natural 
fthpect. At Ajk rate tlio aiosi enormous etrurs may be held with 
impunity; fur there b* no doctrioe, however ahsunb to whidi a 
jduusible air may not be given by ftdioving the ffieiiKouft method 
of BaiTlay; ftud it is well known that even the doctrine of Spi* 
mzn was, with a like artifice, driMsed ouu a^d disguised by aoroo 
uf liiK disciples. The other writers of this sect iiavo declared 
their M*ntiiueuts with more fretdoia, pempimty, and candour, 
particularly the famotii Williaui Fqhq and Ocuigc Wldubead, 
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CENT. 16 that famaus and ancient opinion of the Mystic 
xviL ftchool, “ That there lies coooealod in the minds 
I'l! a oertt^ porUon of di?ine reason, a 

tj - spark of the same wisdom that exists in the Su¬ 
premo Being, l^refor^ those who ore desirous 
of arrivii^ at trae felicity and eternal salvation, 
must, according to their. system, by self con- 
vei-sc, contempiatioD, and p^etual efforts to 
subdue their sensual affectiom, endeavour to 
draw forth, kindle, and inflame, that divine, 
hidden spark, which is. overpowered by the 
darkness of the flesh, and suffocated, as it were, 
by that mass of matter with which it is sur¬ 
rounded, They who olMerve this rule, will 
feci, say the Quakers, a ^vine glow of warmth 
and light, and hear a ectetial and divine voice 
proceeding from the inward recesses of thtur 
souls i and by this light, and this voice, they 
ivill lie led to all truth, and bo perfectly assured 
of their union with the Supreme Being.” This 
hidden treasure, which is possessed, though not 
improved, by all the human race, bears different 
denominations in the language of this fanatu^d 
sect. They frequently caU it divine light, some¬ 
times a ray of the eternal wisdom, at olhcm, the 
heavenly ^phia, whom Uicy suppose marri^ to 
a mortal, and whose wedding garments some of 


wliOMi wriMfjgii deserve M ttlen^e peniU preicnli)]^. to til tho 
otbor prodnetiooi of lint, comniizuty. Thtve ie> Among other 
vritingB ct thene eminent qo^cn, one in whose composition 
Aey were both roneeined, which wm pubhsbed at Lx^ntlon 
in the year' 1674, under ihs (bllowiug Utle: Xbc Chrii^tian 
Q}uicer and his Divioo Tettinwty Tindieated Ey Scripture, 
Reason, and Aitthoritieii aguwt injunoua Attempt that 
hare been lately made ^ eerenl AdverRaries. The first part 
of thta'book was written by Pem, and ihesecood by Whitehead. 
There h aho in Sewel'a Htaioty a confearion of fititb» that wa* 
puUMied by ibe Qoakm in the year 1693, during their cobh 
trororsy wi& Keith; but this conmaon n composod wiA gfsat 
pnidence, and k ftUI of an^iiguity, 
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tlieir writers describe with the most gaudy and cent. 
pompous eloquence. But the most usual epi- 
thets given to this spiritual treasure are those of li! 
the internal word and of Christ within; for as, 

<m tho one hand, they adopt that doctrine of 
Origen, and the ancient mysti<a>, which repre¬ 
sents Christ as the eternal reason, or wisdom of 
(jiod ; and, on the other, maintain, that all men 
are endowed naturally with a certain portion of 
the divine wisdom j thqy arc thus directly led to 
affirm, that Christ, or the word of (lod, dwells 
and speaks in the hearts of all men [c}. 

VIII. All the singularities and wonderful 
cies, that are to bo found in the religious system thu 
of the Quakere, are the immediate con8equoiiceH[“^''“‘ 
of the fundamental principle now mentioned • trim.*. 

For since Christ resides in the inward frame 
of every mortal; it follows, “ First, Tliat the 
whole of religion consists in calling off tho mind 
from external objects, in weakening the infltitmco 
and ascendant of tho ouUvard senses, and in 
every one’s entering deeply into the inmost 
n^cesses of his heart, and listening attentively 
to the divine instructions and comnmiitls that 
the internal word, or Christ within, delivers 
<h<!ro. Secondly, Tliat the external word, i. e. 
the holy Scripture, neither }>oiQts out the (vuy 
of salvation, nor leads men to it; since it only 
consists of letters and words, which being void 
of life, have not ft d^Tce of efficacy and power 
sufficient to illuminate the human, mind, and 
to unite it to God. The only advantage that, 
in their opinion, results from a perusal of the 
holy Scriptures, is, that they excite the mind 

It is, nevanbeless, to be ohserred, that the modem 
Quakers, as appears from the writings of Martin ani] otlien, 
ttf^ugenerally speaking, igporant of the system of their an- 
AHKm, and perpetudly coofound the ionate dirine light 
nmivementioned, with the operatiou of the Holy Oboet in 
the iniiidii of the faithful. 

VOL. V. II. 
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CRNT. fo listpn to the dictates of the internal \royd, 
mid to go to the scluK)! of Christ, who teaches 
I'ARi ijl "'■•^hin them; or, to express the same thing in 
other words, they look upon the Bible as a 
mute master, who, hy signs and figures, points 
out and dist^overs that living master and effec- 
tiiji! guide wlio dwells in the mind. Thirdly. 
1’liat they who are without this written word, 
Hn<5h «s the .Fewa, Mahometans, and saviige na¬ 
tions, arc not, on that account, either removed 
fnirn the path, or dt'stilule of the doctrine of 
salvation, though they indeed M’aiil this iide- 
rror mid subordinate he]|> to its attiiiiiinnit. 
J'or if they only attend to this iinr.ird teacher, 
who always speakelh when the man is silent, 
they will learn alumdantly, from him, all that is 
necessary to he know and practised in order 
to llieir final hapfunr<s. Thai of ennseipK'ni'e, 
fourthly. The kingdom of C'hrist is of a vast 
extent, mid comprehends the whole ra<-e of 
mankind. For all have Christ within Iheiii, 
and therefore, even those M’ho are depriveil 
of the menris of knowledge, aii«l live in the 
grossest ignorance of the Christian religion, are 
eapuhle of ohtaining, through him, wisdom 
hens ami happiness hereafter. Herieo. also 
they conclude, that those who lead virtuous 
lives, an<l jvsist the impulse of their lusts mid 
passions, wliether they Imj Jews, Mahometans, 
or Polytheists, shall l)e united to God in this 
life, by means of the Christ that lies hidden 
within them, and shall enjoy the fruits of this 
union in the lift* to come. To these tenets 
they add, in the fifth place, Tliat a lieavy, dark 
body, composed of corrupt matter, hiiideis 
men from discerning, witli case, this hiiiden 
C.'hrist, and from hearing his divine ami in¬ 
ternal voice, 'fherefore they look ujion it' as • 
a matter of the highest importance, to watWi 
against the peniieious conseijuences of this union 
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between tbe soul and body, that the latter cknt. 
may not blunt the powers of tlic former, dis- 
turb its tranquillity, or, by the minUtry of the 
outward senses, TUI it with the images of vain, 
sensible, and external objects.” The cousb 
(Icraiioii now mentioned engages them, lastly, 

” 'I'u look upon it as utterly incredible, that 
(bid sliouid ever again shut up, in the same 
material hubitHtion, the souls that ai*e set free 
by (kotth from their bodily prison; and tbere- 
fore tli(‘y afhrm, tbut the Ciospel iwcount of 
till! resurrection of the body must citlnw bo 
inlerpreU'd in a tigiiralivc sense, or lie under* 
stno<l us pointing out the creation of u new and 
celestial body [</].” 

i\. It appears evidently from all this, that tlie Thoir 
exisU'MCi! of the man Christ Jesus U^elher «’ith‘^":"’"' 
the eir<aunstuntial accounts M'e have in Scrip* chria ' 
ttire of ills divine origin, his life, and actions, 
bis saiisfactiuii, merits and suflbriags, make no 
o-'cnLial pait of the theological system of the 
(^iiakers, wliicfi is built upon a ditferent founda¬ 
tion, and derives the whole plan and method of 
salvation from the Christ within. lienee seve¬ 
ral ineinhers of that sect, as we learn from 
wi itei-s of umpjcstionuble authority, went such an 
exlraviigant Icnigth as to mtuutaiu, t*at the ue- 
<ri)iints we have ol' Jesus Christ, in the Gospei- 
bI>lory, do not relate to the Son of God, who 
took upon him the nature of man, but to that 
Cbnst wiiliin, whose operations .are recorded by 
the sacred historians in a figurative add allegorical 


ft/] Tlio Qanken adopt those tenets; tJiey are at leaat 
to Adopt thorn, utilees they nnowioe the fundamental 
piin( iiilo* of thuir system. We litre omitted the mention of 
iliiHft points about which they di«|mtc among ihemeelves, that 
we inuy not appenr tn take fdwure in n^iresenting them under 
rolouht. 


I I ^ 
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CKNT. Innguaf'c. This opinion, if we may confide in 
XVII. tim testimonies of uncxcoplionable witnesses, is so 
MHT II* having lost its credit among them, that 

v_ it is still openly professed by the American 
Quakers. Those of Europe, whether from the 
for<« of conviction or tlie su^estions of prudence, 
differ entirely from their brethren in this re¬ 
spect ; they hold, “ That the divine wisdom, or 
reason, resided in the Son of the Vii^in Mary, 
and conveyed its instructions to mankind by his 
ministryand they profess to believe, “ that 
this divine man really did and suflered what is 
recorded concerning liim by the sacred wrilers.” 
It is nevertheless certain, that they express them¬ 
selves in a very ambiguous manner on many 
points that relate to the history of the divirH* 
Saviour; and, in a particular manner, their 
notions concerning th# iniits of his sufferings, und 
the efficacy of his deiUh, are so vague and ob¬ 
scure, that it is very difficult to know wliat is 
their real opinion about the degree of this effica¬ 
cy, and the nature of these fruits. It is still fur¬ 
ther worthy of observation, that the European 
Quakers, though they acknowledge the reality of 
the life, actions, and sufferings of Christ, yet do 
not entirel^rejectthe allegorical interpretation of 
{»ur Saviour’s Histoiy mentioned above; for they 
consider the events that happened to Christ, in 
the course of his ministry here upon eailh, the 
signs and emblems of those scenes through which 
the mental Christ must pass, in order to render 
us partakers of eternal salvation. Hence they 
talk in high-swuln and pomjious stiuins (like their 
inodul«» U»e Mystics) of die birth, life, suffering'^, 
death, and resurrection (rf Christ in the hearts of 
the faithful. 

Their rHu X. Thc fcligious discipline, worship, and 
practice, of tlie Quakers, flow from the same ori-' 
wvrtiiip. ginul source from which, as we have already ub- 
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served, their doctrine and tenets were immediate^ cent. 
ly derived. They meet for the purposes of rcii- 
glon on the same daw which are set apart for the 
celebration of public worship in all other Christian 
churches; but they neither observe festivals, n6r 
use external rites and oercnionics, nor suffer ro< 
ligion, which they place entirely in the mental 
woi-ship of the hidden Christ, to be shackled 
and cramped by positive institutions. All the 
members of their community, whether male or 
female, have an equal right to teach and exhort 
in their public meetings; for who, say they, will 
presume to exclude from the liberty of sjjcakijig 
to the Brethren, those persons In whom Christ 
<lwells. and by whom he speaks? They reject 
the us(! of prayers, hymns, and the various out- 
u'ard forms of devotion, by which the public 
M'oi>hi]> of other Christian churches is distinguisli* 
ed ; and (his, indeed, i.s an instance of their con¬ 
sistency willi themselves, as it is tlie immediate 
conseqtionce of their religious system; for, in 
(heir judgment, it is not the pewon who expreHsos 
his desires in a set form of words, that can be said 
to pi-ay truly, but he on the contrary, who, by a 
dee}) recoIletUion, withdraws his mind from every 
outwaril objcjjt, reducw it to a state of absolute 
‘ tranquillity, silences every iputird motion and 
atfection, and plunges it, os it were, into the 
abyss of Deity. They neither observe, the insti¬ 
tution of liaplism, nor do they renew the remem¬ 
brance of Christ’s death, and of the benefits that 
result from it, by the celebration of the Kucha- 
rist. They look upon these two institutions as 
merely Judaical, and allege, that our Saviour ob¬ 
served tl)em for no other end than to show for 
once, in a visible manner, the mystical purifica¬ 
tion of the soul, under the figure of bimttsm, and 
the spiritual nourishment of the inward man, tin- 
dcr that of the Kudharist. 
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CENT. XI. The moral doctrine of the (Juakcrs, whicli 
XVI/. jg remarkable for its excessive austeiity, is cliiofly 
*AKr 11. comprehended in the two following precepts: 

First, “ That llie faithful are either to avoid cii- 
•fiiwrmoTti^c^y every thing that tends to gratify the ex- 
pm-epu. temul senses and passions, every thing that can 
be ranked under the denomination of scnsunl or 
bodily pleasure; or, if such rigorous abstinence be 
impossible in this present state, and contrary to 
the evident laws of nature, such jdeusure is to be 
so modified and restrained by reason and medita¬ 
tion, as to prevent its debasing and corrn|»ting the 
mind. For as the whole attention of the mind 
must bo given to tlie voice and onleis of the in¬ 
ternal guide, so, for tins purpose, all possilde eare 
must he taken to rorao e it mun the contagion of 
the body, and from all intimate and huhitual com- 
inerco with corporeal objects.” By the second 
lending precept of morality among fh(“ Quwkcrs, 
all imitation of those external rnanncr.s that go by 
the name of civility and politeness, as also scvc'ral 
matters of form, usual in tite eonduct of life, and 
in the connexions of human society, are strictly 
jirohibiled as unlawful. Hence they an; easily 
distinguished from all other Christian sn^is, hy 
their outward deportment and their inamier <if^ 
life. They never salute any pcison they iiieol in 
their way, nor employ in their conversation the 
usual manner of address, and the appellations that 
civility and custom have rendered a matter of de¬ 
cency, at least, if not of duty ■, they never express 
their resj/ect for magistrates or persons in autho¬ 
rity, either by bodily gestures, titles of lioiiour, or 
in general by any of the marks of homage that are 
paid them by persons of all other denominations. 
They cairy their pacific s<mtiinenls to such an ex¬ 
travagant length as to renduiico the right of self- 
defence, mid let jmss with impunity, and even 
without resistance, the attacks that arc inatk- on 
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tlu'ir possessions, their reputation, nay, on their ckmt. 
lives. They refuse to oaiinriii their testiinoiiieii 
hy an oath, to appear iu behalf of their pix>perly JJ 
before a civil tribuual, or to accuse those who have , 
injured them. To these negative parts of UiQir 
external conduct they add peculiar eireuinstani’es 
of a positive kind, that discover the same austere, 
stitf, proud, and formal spirit ^ for they disliiiguish 
themselves, in a striking manner, from the rest of 
tlu'ir fellow-citizens, by the gravity of their aspect, 
the rustiit simplicity of their apparel, the affected 
lone of Iheir voice, the stiffn(*se of their coiivci*sa- 
tion, ami the frugality of their tables. It is, how- 
evei‘, artinmid by peiisons of cix*dit, who are eye- 
witnesse-i of wliat passes among the members of 
t his M'et, tliat the modem, and more especially the 
Kiielish (Quakers, whom trade has furnished with 
the means of luxury, have departed from this 
rigid and austere manner of life, and daily gi'ow 
nioi (’ rei'onciliMl to theoutivard pleasures and on- 
jiivnieiits of the world. These more sociable 
Qiiakccs arc also said to modify and explain the 
(lii-ology of tlu’ir ancestors, in such a manner as 
to rentier it more rational than it was in its pri- 
luilive state. At the same time it is certain, that 
many of the members of this sect have either a 
IhIm’ notion, or no notion at all, of that ancient 


theology. 

\ll. The pntjciples of this community seemmir r.rm 
to exclude the very idea of order, discipline, 
ecclesiastical government. Its leailing members, vtn.w«i>(. 
howi’ver, began to perceive, in pnaiess of time, 
that without laws and rulers it could Tiot sulisist, 
but must inevitably fall into confusion ami ruin. 

'riicy accordingly erected a council of elders, who 
discuss and determine mattoi-s of a douhtful or 
ilitticult nature, and use all possible care and dili¬ 
gence in inspecting the conduct of thi.‘ brethren. 
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CENT, and id preventing whatever they look upon as 
xvn. prejudicial to the interests of the community. 
PART !i. names of those that enter into the state of 
_ ^-1 > wedlock are given in to tliose leading members, 
w^o also keep an exact register of the births and 
deaths that happen in their society. They exer¬ 
cise, moreover, a certf^in d^ee of authority over 
those who speak in their meetings; since it is well 
known, that in some places these speakers show 
their discourses to the ruling elders before they 
deliver them, in order that they may judge wlie- 
ther or no they ore fit to be repeated in public. For 
since the abuse that was made of the unbounded 
liberty that every individual had to instruct and 
exhort the congregaUon, and to speak and ha¬ 
rangue when the pretend^dspirit moved thoin, new 
regulations have been oi>sarvcd \ and this liberty 


has been considerably modified, in several places, 
to avoid the mockery, contempt, and censure, 
to which the community was constantly exposed, 
by the absurd, incoherent, and insipid uiseourses 
of many of its members. There are also in some 


of the more considerable congregations, and more 
especially in those that are erected at London, 
certain persons, whose vocation it is to be always 
prepared to speak to the people, in case none of 
the congregation find themselves inwardly moved 
or disposed to perform that office. The appoint¬ 
ment of these professed speakers was designed to 
retnedy an inconvoiiency that frequently hap¬ 
pened in the Quaker-meefings, even Uiat the whole 
assembly was dismissed without either instruction 
or exhortation, because none found themselves 
moved to speak. It is, indeed, to be observed, 
that this puMic discourse is not looked upon by 
the Quakers as an essential part oS their religion 
and worship; for the brethren and sisters do not 
meet that they may bear the words of an external 
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teacliPf, but that they may listen with recoIIectioQ 
to tile voice of the divine instructor, which every 
one catTies witii him in his own breast; or, to use 
tlicir own phrase, that they may commune with 
themselves. Nevertheless, as these mute assem¬ 
blies excite tlio laughter of their adversaries, and 
expose them to the reproaoh of enthusiasm and 
I'ren/.y, they have, on that account, appointed 
fixed speakers, to whom they give a small salary, 
that the whole time of their meeting may not be 
pa8^<od in silence [rfj. 

Tlie Quakers have, annually, a general assem- 
I*ly of the M'hole sect, which meets at London the 
week before Whitsunday, and is comjiosed of 
deputies from all their particular congregations. 
They still complain, notwithstanding the tolera¬ 
tion they enjoy, of ce.rtain severities, and liard- 
sliips; but these are entirely owing to their obsti- 
iintc refusal to pay those tithes, which by the laws 
of the land are designed for ^o support of the 
established church. 


CENT. 

XVII. 


sscr. u. 
PART tl. 



DO iniih of Uiit Rcromt of 6xod ippulnted 

Ui didroiirse uiul oxhort, when the npirit ih»ee 0 ot move any of 
tlie other breUireii, and rewaided for their puney U denied hy 
ilic writer of the Letter to Dr. tonney; we leave the deeliiiou 
of the matter ur tboee who have ao ^)|>ortuaity-of e&aiuioing tho 
fact. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Cmtc^rniny the Mcnnonitcs or AnafHijAists. 

CENT. 1 . After varioas scenes of trial and perplexity, 

Memionites at length found, during lliis 
i'AHT lu century, tl»c tranquillity they liad long wniglit 
> _r ^ after in vain. They arrived, iiidced, at this stale 
Thc*iriou.nf fcpose, hv vcrv slow 8te|>8} for though, in the 
lotiunM of preceding ago, they were admitt<.*d to the rights 
nnd privileges of citizens in the United i’ro- 
vinces, yet it was a long time before their soliei. 
tations and picas of innocence could engage the 
English, the Swiss, and r;®rinans, to receive tlioin 
ill their bosom, and to ahrogaU* iho luwstliat hiul 
boon enacted against them. 'I'he civil magi¬ 
strates, in these countries, laid still la^iore their 
eyes the enonnitics c'omiiiitlcd hy the am-ieiit 
Aimhafitisls; and besides, they could nut ])('rsiia«{c 
lliemHclvcs, that a sot of men, who looked u|ioii 
all oaths .ns sinful, and declare<l Unit niagistraey 
and penal laws have no place in the kingdom of 
Christ, ha<l the qualities and sentiments, tiiat are 
nece.ssar)' to constitute a good citixeu. Ileiiei' we 
find, even in this .century, scvenil examples of 
groat severities employed against the Anabupiisls, 
and some iostauces of even cmiital puiiislnnents 
being inflicted on them [c]. But now, that the 
demonstrations of their innocence and probity are 


[f] The Hereritiee rsemsed in SwitZMlanil Bjniinut llic ^Trn- 
iiujiiU'9 ftro mrurditd by OtlJUA, iablif AihirI. AimbflpU p. ?87. 
uRil mnr** paitirularly tfiose tliut they KuSered in tbo yeur 
by llotlin^er, in bis (itjrintn work, ent(d«(l. SpliWAwriwIie 
KiirUon-IlistoHis vol. b p. IIOL nur ewn in tliiti preAt^nt rpntury 
lmvt« more mildly in tbe canton uf IVrn, ns 

front s HiMorU MennoniiAr. cap. s. p» in 

\mch xve ftwi tin* IcUort of the Stniut'Geueul of llie Tiiited 
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dear and unquestmnablc, they enjoy the sweets cent. 
of security and repose,' not only in the United *'''**• 
Provinces, but also in England, Germany, andp",|^”' 
Prussia, where tliey procure, by tlicir honest in- 
dustr)’, and {iarti<'ularly by tlieir application ^ to 
trade and commerce, an ample stibsisteuce for 
themselves and their families. 

II. The wiser members of this comniiinityuuwBMd 
easily perceived, that their external tranquillity 
would neither be stable nor pcmianeiit, unless ^ong 
their intestine discords were removed, anti their"*'™- 
aiiei<‘nt disputes alx>nt trifling and unimportant 
matters chai-itably terminated. They aci^onlingly 
used their most zealous endeavoni-s to diffuse 
the KWi-ets of charity and concord throughout 
their s(‘(d ; nor were their lalwnrs altogether un. 
siieccssful. In the year 1630, a considei-uble part, 
of the Anabaptists of Flanders, Germany, mid 
rric^luhd, eondude<l their debatOB in a conference 
tudd at .Anisterdmn, and entered into the bonds of 
fraternal <^omtriutiion, each, notwithatanding, re¬ 
serving to themselves a liberty of retaining cer¬ 
tain opinions. This association was renewed, and 
conHrrneil by new rer-ohitions in the yfjar 161-9, 
hy the Anabaptists of Mandcra and (jcruiuny, 
hofwecn whom gi-eat divisions had reigned f/'J. 

All these formed a Itond of union witli tfifpsc 
brandies of the sect that were most distinguished 
by their moderation j and they mitigated and 
corrected, in various res|>ect8, the rigorous law-s of 
Meiino and his sueoessors. 

i’ruvincP4 iolorceding Avidi that Cant<m in dieir beliftif. A Ki!v«r« 
pcc&tH'ution WM3 on Ipot n^faioai in thp Piijtttitiate in dio 
ypar l(>94> which wa* du$pen<h^l by t}i« iDU-ROMtion of \Villi 9 in 
III. king of Cir«^ Britain. See ibid. p. 265. Biidiop 

Burn Ft ineiitionfl Mine toeuncet of Anal>nptint« nufTeriiif^ dpsth 'm 
Ene1an<l during die neventeenth Cintury, in die fifot Yoltnne of 
Hibtory of hm own Tiotc«. 

[/] Hemi. Schyn, D^nior Dedvetio Hutori« Mesnonit. p. 
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CEKT. III. Therefore, at this day tlie whole coni- 
munity may be divided into two large sects, the 
PART il. comprehending the more refined Anabaptists, 
‘ remarkable for their austerity, who are also called 
ijiffcrcnt brewings or Flandrians^ and the others called 
•ct-uorAaa. (in the Dutch language) the Grosser Anabaptists, 
bipiiNU gf g milder complexion, and an easier 

and more moderate character, and go commonly 
under the denomination of 'Waterlandiaus. We 
have given already a particular account of the 
origin and etymology of these denominations. 
Each of these sects is subdivided into a variety of 
brutiches, more especially the refined and austere 
Anabaptists; who have not only produced two 
separate societies, distinguished by the names of 
Groningenists Dantzigers, or Prus* 

siaiis [A], but also a considerable number of more 
obscure tmd inconsiderable factions, which difTcr in 
doctrine, discipline, and manners \ and agree in 
nothing hut the name of Anabaptists, and in some 
ancient opinions that have been unanimously 
embraced by all the mcmbei's of that sect. All 
the refined Anabaptists are the rigid followers of 
Simon Menno, and stedfastly maintain, tbougli 
not all with the same degree of severity and 
i-igour, the sentiments of their chief on the fol¬ 
lowing points—the human nature of Christ— 
the obligation that binds us to wash the feet of 
Ktrangei’s, in consequence of our Saviour’s com¬ 
mand—^the necessity of excommunicating and 
of avoiding, as one would do the plague, not 
only avowed sinners, but also those who de¬ 
part even In some light instances from the sim¬ 
plicity of their ancestors, and aretunted with any 
appearance of evil—the contempt that is due 

[. 9 ] So culled bectiuo they lut «t eertain sUted timet in the 
cUy of (troning^Q. 

[A] Tiiey <lerlv« Unt d^noininition from Uioir Adopting tho 
Nionrim 4iid diit'ipliiie of PruMimit* 
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to human learning, and other matters of less mo- cent. 
nieDt[!]. It is however to be observed, that ia 
our times, some of the coDgregations of this re- j 
fined sect have been gradually departing from this 
austere system, and are proceeding, though with a 
slow pace, towards the opinions and discipline of 
the more moderate AnabaptisU. 

IV. All these Auabaptiste adopt a form of eo* Th* ni»N 
clcsiastical government and discipline, that iSoftiw™ 
.administered by three distinct orders of persons. Mennooh* 
The fii’st order is tliat of the Bishops or Pi'eshy. 

tpj-s, who always preside in the consistory, and aro 
alone invested \vith the power of administering 
the sacraments of Baptism, and the Lord’s Supper. 

'I'hc second is tliat of the Teachers, who are set 
apart for the purposes of public instruction, and 
the celebration of divine worship. The third 
cornpi’eliends th(5 Deacons, who are chosen out of 
both sexes. These three orders compose the 
coimistory, or council, by which the church is go¬ 
verned. All matters of importance on? propos^, 
examined, and decided, in the meetings of tha 
Bvetln'en. The ministers are elected to their holy 
odicc by their suffroges, and are all, the Deoi^uns 
excepted, installed by public proyere, attended 
witli imposition of hands. 

V. Among the inferior sects of the rigid Ana-xht uck«- 
haptists, the most considerable is that which passes*""'"*- 
under the denomination of Uckowallists, and is 

so called after its founder Uke Walles, a native of 
Friesland. This rustic, rigid, and ignorant 
sectary, not only exhorted his follower to main¬ 
tain the primitive and austere doctrine of Menno, 
without suffering it to be softened or altered in 
the smallest degree, but also took it into his head 
to propagate, jointly with another innovator. 


Sec u German work endf&d, Nackriciitan von deni Ge- 
ganwardigsn ZuBtaiwle drr MmiwBiten, by Kuea. 174S. 
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CENT, named John Leus, in the year lG37, a singular 
opinion concerning the salvatioa of Judas, and 
*AR^" * 1 .' Christ’s murderers. To give ao 

t air of plausibility to the favouraide opinion he 
entertained concerning the etenial state of this 
arch'a(H>statc, he invented the following odd 
hypothesis, “ that the period of time that ex¬ 
tended from the birth of Christ to the de¬ 
scent of the Holy Ghost, and was, as it were, 
the distinctive term that separated the .Jewish, 
from the Christian dispensation, was a time of 
deep ignorance and darkness, during whicli 
the Jews wore void of light, and entirely desti¬ 
tute of divine succour; and that, of conse- 
quence, the sins and enormities that were com¬ 
mitted during this interval were in a great 
measure excusable, and could nut merit tho 
severest displays of thr divine justice.” This 
idle tiction, met with no indulgence, cither from 
the Mennonites on the one hand, or from the 
magistrates of Groningen on the oilier; fV>r tlic 
foj'iucr cxcludetl its inventor from tlieir commu¬ 
nion, and the latter banished him from their city. 
Jle tixed his residence in the. adjacent province 
of Kast-Fricsland, and there drew after him a con- 
sideruUe number of disciples, whose descendants 
still sulwist in the neighbourhood of Groningen, 
Frieshind, and also id Lithuania and Prussia, 
and have their own religious assemblies, separate 
from those of the other Mennonites. As they 
have little intercoui'se with any but those of their 
own communion, it is not an easy matter to know, 
with certainty, wlictherthey persevere in thesin- 
giilor opinion that pi-oved so detrimental to the 
interest of their leader. It is at least certain, 
that they follow scnipulously the steps of their 
origiiiul founder Menno, and exhibit a lively 
image of tho primitivft^nanners and constitution 
of the Mennonites. Tliey re-haplize all those who 
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leave other Chrifltioii churches to embrace their cknt. 

communion. Their apparel is mean beyond ex- 

pn'ssion, and they avoid every thing that has the 

most distant appearance of elegance or ornament, 

'I'hey led their beards grow to an eiioimous 

length ; their hair, uncombed, lies in a disorderly 

iiuinner on their shoulders; their countenances 

are marked adtli the strongest hues of dejection 

and melancholy ; and their hahitations and house- 

liuld Ihrniturc are such us arc only fitted to 

answer the demands of mere neccssitv. Siicli 

• 

moreover is the severity of their discipline, tliul 
nnv metnluir of their community, who departs in 
the smallest instance from this austere rule, is im- 
un-diately excluded from the society, and avoided 
hy ail the Hrethren us a public pesU Their in. 
speclors or bishop, whom they distinguisli from 
(he miiiistors, whose ofhcc is to preach and in* 
stnul, are (chosen by an assembly com\K>sed of 
all the congregalioiis of the sect. The ceremony 
of wiisliing the fe.rt of strangers, who come withiji 
(lie reach of their hospitality, is looked upon by 
them as a rite of divine instilnlion. We shall not 
enlarge upon tlie olhc‘r circurnslitnees of their 
ritual, i)Ut only (*bsiorve, (hat they prevent all at- 
tempts to alter or modify their religious disci¬ 
pline, bv ]»rcserving their p4M)ple from every 
thing that tu’ars the n*inotcst aspect of learning 
and scietjce; from whatever, in a word, might 
have a tendency to enlighten their devout igno¬ 
rance. 

VI. The more roodorat4?, who‘are called IheTiiew*. 
Ornsser, or less scrupulous Anabaptislii, are com-^'l*"**'' 
posed of ceilttiti inliubitaiitH of Waterland, Huri- 
dei>, Friesland, and (iennany, m-Iio entered into 
an association, as has been already observed, uhd 
«;ominonly pass under the denomination of Water- 
landiaTis. This community has abandoned the 
severe discipline and singular opinions of Menno, 
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CENT, whom, nevertheless, they generally respect as 
XVII. their primitive parent and founder, and have ad- 
PART " vanced a step nearer than the other Anabaptists 
-1 to the religious doctrines and customs of other 
Christian churches. They are, however, divided 
into two distinct sects, which bear the respective 
denominations of Frieslanders and Waterland- 
ians, and are both without bishops, employing no 
other ecclesiastical ministers than Presbyters and 
Deacons. Each congregation of this sect is inde> 
ptmdent on all foreign jurisdiction, having its 
own ecclesiastical council, or consistory, which is 
composed of Presbyters and Deacons. The su- 

f )rcme ^iritual power is, nevertheless, in the 
lands of the people, without whose consent no¬ 
thing of importance can be carried into execution. 
Their Presliytcrs are, gf nerally sjMjaking, men of 
learning, and npply themselves with success to 
tlie study of }diysicand philosophy. And there is 
a public {M-ofessor su{)portoi], ut present, liy the 
sect at Amsterdam, for tho instriietion of their 
youth in the vainous branches of philosophy and 
sacred erudition. 

Tiicfiiiio. VII. One of these Waterlandian sects was di- 
''•‘It’d year iG&i, into two factions, of whicli 
the one were called Galenists, and the other Apo- 
stoolians, from their respective leadi'rs. The 
founder of the former was Galen Abraham 
1 luun, a doctor of physic, and pastor of a Men- 
Tionitc congregation at Amsterdam, wlio has re¬ 
ceived the applause even of his enemies, on ac¬ 
count of his uncommon penetration and elo¬ 
quence. This eminent Anabaptist, in imitation 
of the Arminians, considered the Christian reli¬ 
gion as a system Uiat laid much less stress upon 
faith than upon practice; and he was for receiv¬ 
ing into the communion of the Mennonites ail 
thitse who acknowledged the divine origin of the 
books of the Old and New Testament, and led 
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holy and virtuous lives. Such, in his judgment, cent. 
were true Christians, and had an undoubted right 
to ail the rights and privileges dnrt belong to that "i' 
character. These comprehensive terms of-com* 
inuDion were pecoliariyto bif own theo- 
I(»gical sentiments, sinoe bis notions oonoemii^ 

Christ's divinity, and the Bidvation of mankind by 
his death and merits, were very different from those 
of the Mennonites, and oeincided a good deal with 
the Sooinimi system. 

Several persons opposed the sentiments of this 
Latitudinarian, and more especially Sunuei Apo- 
stool, an eminent pestcMr anumg the Mennonites 
at Amsterdam, who not only defended with the 
utmost zeal tlie doctrine generally received among 
the Mennonites, in relation to timdivinttyof Christ 
and tl)e fruits of hit death, but also maintained 
that ancient hypothesis ^ s visible and glorious 
church of Christ upon earth, that was peculiar to 
this sect [^]. Thus a oon^versy was kiiidled* 
which produced the division now mentioned f a 
division wliich the zealous efforts of several of the 
wisest and most respectable memberi of this oom« 
munity have hiiheiio proved insufficient to beul. 

The GcUenists are not lees disposed than tiie Ar. 
mlnians to admit, as members of their community, 
ail those who call theioselvee Cliristians $ and they 
are tlic only sect of the An^aptists who reject tho 
denomination of Mennonites. The Apostoolians, 
on the contrary, admit to titeir communion thmo' 
only who profess to believe dl the points of doo< 
trine which are contained in their public confession 
of faith [/]• 

♦ ^ I N 

[A] For ft more pftitictiin of ibo$e fcM 

floe S(*hyn ft Deducito plenior Hiftlor« ftt» p, 319*^ 

and xriii. p. 237. 

Cft^* CoTHtnoli^i Dftftcriptio Urbln tors. i. 

p. fiOO.—nft}1(rior> (U*n p, 20.— 

SliilUndiftcher Schul^iinil Cirvli^ihSiOMit L cIk« it* p. 8^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Concerning the Sijfiniane caul Arians. 

CF.NT. I. Adoi;t th^ commencement of this century', 
SM-V*!! Socinians seemed to l)e well esta- 

FAKT ii! blished, and theiraffiurs were even in afiourisliiii}' 
situation. In Transylvania and Lucko they en* 
The flou. the liberty of holding, without molestation, 

nshiDK their religious assemblies, and professing publicly 
s^tuUiu!* their theolc^ical opinions. The advantages that 
attended their situation in Poland were still more 
considerable; for they had at Raeow a public 8etui> 
nary of learning, wliich was furnished witlj pro> 
fessors eminently dUiti'»pushed by their erudition 
and genius, U^therwith apressforthe publication 
oftheirwritings; theybad also a considerable num¬ 
ber of congregations iu that district, and wore sup¬ 
ported by the patronage of several persons of the 
highest distinction, l^ated with this scene of pro- 
^rity, they began to form more extensive vic^v8, 
and aimed at e^ai^ng tlic borders of their com¬ 
munity, and procuring it patrons and protectors in 
other countries. There are in being authenUc i-e- 
cords, from whidi it appears, that they sent emis¬ 
saries with this view, aoont tlie commencement of 
tliis century, into Holland, England, Germany, 
‘ and Prussia, who endeavoured to make proselytes 
to uSfMnianism in these countries, among men of 
terniiiug and men in power. For it is remarkable 
that tlio Socinians, in propagating their religions 
principles, have always followed a quite difiei'ent 
method 6rom that which been observed by 
other sects. It has been the general practice of 
sectaries and innovators to endeavour to render 
themselves popular, andtobegiubygainingtheinnU 
titude to their side} but tlie disciples of Socinus, 
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who are perpetually exaltir^ the dignity, prero¬ 
gatives, and authority of reason, have this pecu¬ 
liarity in their manner of proceeding, Uiat they are il'. 
at very little pmns to court the favour of H»e peojde, 
or to make proselytes to rfieir cause among those 
who are not distinguished from the nmltitude by 
their rank or their abilities. It is only am<^ng the 
learned and the great that they seek for disciples 
and patrons wHh a zealous assiduity. 

II. The effect of the missions noF mentioned, Tb. pm. 
though they were conducted and executed byS^Xirf 

f icrsons of whom the greatest part were eminent, 

•oth on account of their rank and abilities, was 
nevertheless for from answering the views and 
expectations of the community. In most places 
their success was doubtful, at best bntdnoonsii 
dcrablc; in some, however, they were favourably 
received, and seemed to employ their labours to 
purpose. They had no where a more flattering 
prospect of success than in the academy of Altorf, 
where their sentiments and their Cause were pro¬ 
moted with dexterity by Ernest Sohner, an 
acute and learned peripateticion, who ans nro- 
fi'ssor of physic and naturnl philoaophy. This 
snhtilc philosopher, who had joined the Socinians 
(luring his residence in Holland, instilled their 
prin(uples into the minds of bis scholars with 
much grenUu* facility, by his having acquired the 
highest reputation, both for learning and piety. 

The death, indeed, of this eminent man, whi(th 
happened in the year l6l9, deptived the rising 
society of its chief ornament and support} nor 
could the remaining friends of Socinianism carry 
on the cause of their community witli sinrli art 
and dexterity, as to escape the vigilant and 
severe eye of the other proressors. Their scen't 
designs w('re accordingly brought to light in the 
year Kill); and the contagion of SocinlorMstn, 
v>'lsi(;h was gathering strength from dav to duy, 

K 
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CENT, and growing imperceptibly into a reigning systonif 
xvii. yfQg of diiSftipated and extinguished by 

prHT u! vigilant severity of tne magistrates of Nurein- 
berg. The foreign students, who.had beenjn- 
fected with these doctrines, saved themselves by 
flight; while the natives, who were chai^euble 
with t^e same reproach, accepted of the remedies 
that were pi'esented to Uiera by the healing hand 
of orthodoxy, and returned quietly to their Tuniicr 
theological system [m]. 

'Dicdwiint in. The establishment of the Socinians in Po- 
land, though it seemed to rest upon solid foini- 
thosMiTgr. dations, was nevertheless of a short duration 
vmHriaVln chiof Bupports wcrc wUhdrawu in the y<“ar 
rotaiiiL ]<>38, by a public decree of the diet. It hup- 
pened in this year tliat some of the students of 
Uacow vented, in av irregular and tumultuous 
manner, their religions resentment against a cru¬ 
cifix, at which they threw stones, till they beat it 
down out of its place. This act of violoncu ex¬ 
cited such a high decree of indignation in tbo 
Roman Catholics that they vowed revenge, and 
fulfilled this vow in ihc severest manner; for it 
was through their impoitunute solicitations tbal 
the terrible law was enactetl at ^V’ul■8a^v, by 
which it was resolved, that the academy ol’ Un¬ 
cow should be demolished, its professors banished 


Qffi] The learned GnetSTUf Geo^ ZeUner^ formerly proff*^- 
nor of divinity in the academy of Altorf, compoeed an ampip luid 
kan>e<l accouQt of tl>ia tlieoloncal revolution, dntn'n priucipally 
from mAiniacript records which waa puhlLshed at Let^ic, in the 
year 1729, in two voluniee, in 4to. hy Gehatier, noder the fol¬ 
lowing title: HhitoHa Crypto*Socititazi»ini, Altorfine quondam 
Academe iufeeti, arrana**' * ^ 

[n] We have a eirtonutaotial account of the flourieliing Mate 
of Uie Racovian academy, while it was under the direction of ilr^ 
learned Martin Uuanie, ia die Ciaibria Ltterata of Molleni«« tom. 
i* p, d72« where we leara that Ruania waa a aetire of iloleitciv, * 
who became a proeelyxe to die Socioiaa ayetem* 
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with ignominy, the printii^-houBe of the Soojip cent. 
Ilians destroyed, and their churches shut Ail 
this was executed withoat Wie Maallest allevia- 
tion or the least delayi iiolirithstanding the effeuts 
made by the powerful patrons of the ^ciniims to 
wal'd off the blow But a catastrophe still 
more terrible awaited them; and the pdnecution 
now mentioned was the forerunner of that dread. 

All revolution, which, about twenty years afler- 
ivunla, bro^ht on the entire ruin of this com. 
miuiity in Poland: for by a public and solemn 
»ct of the diet held at Warsaw, in the year 16.58, 
all the Sooinianswere banished for ever IVom the 
lerritoi^ of that republic, mid oapiUtl punishment 
was denonuced against all those who suould cither 
jirofess their opinions or harbour their {lersons. 

'riie unhappy exiles were at first allowed the 
fipacc of three years to settle their afiuirs and to 
dis|>oso of their possessions; but this term was 
aftei'wards abridged by the cruelty of their ene¬ 
mies, and reduced to two years. In the year 
KiOl, the terrible edict was renewed; and all the 
.StxnniauH that yet remained in Poland were bar¬ 
barously driven out of that country, some with 
the loss of their goods, others with the loss of 
their lives, as neither sickness, nor any douoostie 
consideration, would suspend the execution of that 
rigorous sentence [p}- 

IV. A port of these exiles, who sought for a iiw hu of 
refuge among their bretlireii in Transylvania, 
sunk under the burthen of their calamities, and 
perished mnidst the hardships to which they were 

EpistM, it Wittomiii Vitt in Bandii Blbliod)« And* 
liioitar. p. 8SS«~0«tt G«oi^* RtlMri Huwria Crypto-Soch 
ni^inmt Altorfinii !• p« 

Ip} StanUlai LubioHiacti Hiatom Reformat. PolMieia, ^ 
iii. c« xvii, xviiu 279.—Et|uitia Foioni Viadiritt ffi\ UaUin- 
onim m Ifolunia Rrlij^ionia LibecUte apud SandiuiD) in BiWuth* 
\iiti-Trinitai*. p* 2d7. 
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CENT, exposed. A contiderable nomber of these on* 

^ happy emigrants were dispersed through the ad< 
FAKT It! province of Silesia, Brandenburg, and 
> j Prussia; and their posterity still subrists in those 
countries. Several of the more eminent mem¬ 
bers of the sect, in consequence of the protection 
granted \beni by the Duke of Brieg, resided for 
some time at Crossen in Silesia [ 9 ]. Others went 
in search of a convenient setuement for them¬ 
selves and their brctliren, into Holland, England, 
Holstein, and Denmark. Of all the Socinian 
exiles, none discovered such zeal and itidustry fur 
the interests and establishment of the sect us 
Stanislaus Lubicniecius, a Polish knight,^ distin¬ 
guished by his learning, and singularly esteemed 
hy pei'sons of tlie highest rank, and even by se- 
vcnil sovereign princes on account of liis elo¬ 
quence, politeness, and prudence. This illuslri- 
0(18 patron of ^ocinianism succeeded so far ip his 
designs, as to gain the favour of Frederic HI. 
king of Denmark ^ Christian AUiert, duke of 
Holstein; and Charles Lewis, elector Palatine; 
and thus bad almost obtained a secure retreat 
and settlement for the Socinians, about the year 
at Altena, Fredcricstadt, and Manheimj 
but his measures were disconcerted, and all his 
hoyies entirely frustrated, by the oppewition and re- 
inonslraucosofthe cleigy establish^ in these coun¬ 
tries ; he was oppos^ In Dimmark by Suaningius 
bishop of Zealand, in Holstein by Reinbotb, and 
in the Palatinate by John Lewis Fabricius [r]. 

[y] Lubieniecii Hmtoria Rd'onnat. Polon. cap. iriii. p. 285. 
wiM<te Awe i« a letter written hy Ae Sodniana of Crosten. 

fr] See Ssndu Bibliotheca Aoti-Triiiitar, p. 165...Hiet«)ria 
Vila Luhicnierit prefixed to hh> Historix ReformativniB Polo- 
nira', p. 7, 8 . —Molleri Introdurtio in Hiator. Chcnonen. Cini- . 
Iirirai, p. ii. p. 105. an<t ItU Cimbria Liuamta, tout. ii. p. 4.87. 
—Jo. Hcnr. Huidcfgicri Vha JiA. LwL Fabticii, Kubjuined to 
tliu work* of the tatter, p. 36. 
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Several other attempts were made, in dilTer^t 
countries, in favour of SociDianism; but thlnr 
success was still less ooia^craUe; nor could 
of the European nations be persuaded to.gipant a; 
public settlement to a sect, whoso members d^pled 
the divinity of Chnst. 

V. The remains, tbei^fore, of this unfortunate 
community, are, at this day, dispersed through 
diifurout countries, particularly in the kingdoms of 
England and Prussia, the electorate of BraDden< 
burg, and the United Provinces, where they lie 
more or lees concealed, and hold their religious as* 
semblies in a clandestine manner. They are, In* 
deed, said to oxercise their religion publicly in 
England [rr], not in consequence ofa legal tofora* 


CENT. 

XVil. 


■KCT. II. 
VAST II. 


CT* [^] SoeiDiuw ta Eaglftnd have iu?ver any 
iigin^ an a comtnunity> but have radM*r Iteen dia[>(‘rMM] among 
that great rariety of aecti that bare arisen in a rountry whore 
liherty diiplaye iu most glorious fruits, and at the same tiiuo 
exhibits its most striking inconveniences. BesitieH, few ecclesi* 
RNtics, or writers of any note, bare aik^teH the theologinJ sya* 
tom now under ooosideration, in all its branches. Tbo Socifuaii 
doirtrins relating to the desl^ tad efficacy o( the deatii of Christ 
}iiul indeed many abettors in Eo^and during dte serenteenth 
century; and it may be presjmed, without temerity, Utat its 
votaries are rather iorreasod than diniinished in the preaent; but 
those dirines wbo hare abandfwed the Athansaian hypotliesis 
concerning the Trinity of reraons in the Godboad have more 
generally gone into tl^ Ariau and Semi^Arian notions nf tliat 
inexpUcal>lo sul»ject than into tkose tiie Socinians, who deny 
that Jesus Christ existed hehre bis appearance in the human 
natiue. The ffimous John BidtUe, after haring niaintamed, bpth 
in public and in prir^ tbriiig the reign <»f CJiariss, and the 
protfctonhip of Cromwell, the Unitarian system, erected an 
In<lepcndsot congr^tion in London, which is the only British 
church we hare he^ of, in which all the peculiar doctriee^ 
of Socinianism were intiticated; for, if we tnay give credit to 
the account of Sir Peter Peu« this congregation the fol- 
lowing notions: ^‘Ihai the folhem under the M corenant 
l»d only terapora} promises—that saring faUh consisted in 
uotveraal obedience performed to the commiuids of God snd 
Christ—that Christ arose again only by the power of the Fa¬ 
ther, and nut his own—that juslifyuig faith is &ov tbs puro 
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CEvr. tion, but thrcHigh the indulgent connivance of 
the civil luagntrate [«3* of them have 

III embraced idie comsDunioo of the Anninians} 
others have joined urith that sect of the Anabap¬ 
tists that are distin^isbed by the nvne of Galen- 
ists; and in this th^ is nothing at all surprising, 
since neithfer the AnnitHans nor Ao^aptists re¬ 
quire from those that enter into their communion 
an explicit or circumstantial declaraUon of their 
religious sentiments. It is also said, thut a con¬ 
siderable number of this dispersed community 
became members of tbo religious society called 
Collegiants [r]. Amidst these perpetual changes 

of God, but may be acquired by men's nutunJ uliilitios 
thnt faith cannot U^UeTe any to, or above rmoit 

~thi(l|rthcro U fiu original that Clirist hath uot the HAino 
bwly now in 0fjry, in ivliicb be suffered anfl riwi again—t}jat 
the aaints sluiJl not have the aaine hcK^ in henvrn which they 
had on earth—that Chriat not a llord or King before hiti 
iCHurrectioQ, or Priest before his aaconsion—that the (taints shall 
not, before the day of judgment, enjoy the bliss of heaven—that 
iroA doth not certainly know future contiugenciei—that there is 
not any authority of fotbera or general couitoils in determining 
mat ten of faith—that Christ, before his death, had not any 
dfinuuioD over the aogeh—and that Cbriat, by dying, made nut 
Mitlefortion for us.'* See the }^foce to Sir Peter Pett'e Hapfiy 
Future State of England, printed at London in 1688. 

The Socinians, who romde at present in the diatrict of 
Mark, 04e<l to meet, eome yaan ago, at stated times, at Konigs- 
wald, a village in the neighbouring of riuklbrt on ttie Oder. 

the Recueil de LittcrMiro, de Philoeo)>hie> et d'Histoirc 
(puMished at Aimtenlam in the year 1731, in 8vo. *), p. 44. 
Tlicy published, in tbe year 1716, at Berlih, ^ir Confession 
of Pai^ German language, which fo to be found, with a 

refuuricm thereto annexed, in a book enritied, Deo HicohigiB- 
rlirn Opforn. part x. p. 852. 

eommuoity, of which diere is an account given 
iti die beginning of the Mlowing chsmter, calle<l tlieir religious 
ni»^tiogi Collegiee, a Dutch wort), which rignilee cimgrcgaiion 
ciT u&iembiy, and ncuce they were denominated CoIlcgianU. 


* Tlw AuOior of thk cuhretiun «iu one Jordan, who waa pastor of a 
cUurca in tbt nuahUnirtHMd of licriin. 
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and vicissitudes, it was not possible that tlie So* cent. 
cinians could maintain an uniform syst^ of 
doctrine, or preserve tinaltered and entire Uie 
reiijpous tenets banded down to them by tbdr 
ancestors. On the contrary, Uieir peculiar and 
distinctive opinions are variously explmned and 
understood Mth by the learnt and illiterate 
members of their community, though they all 
agree in rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, 
and that also of the divinity and satisfaction of 
Jesus Christ [i/J. 

VI, After the Sodnians, as there is a greatAiUu. 
adiuity between the two sects, it is proper to 
mention the Arians, wlio had several celebrated 
>vriters in this century, such as Sandius and 
Biddle [w]. Of those ^so who passed uuder the 


[»] Many evampleH might be allegad lo proof of thii; it will 
\iv Hiirticient to meiuion that of the honied Crelliua, who though 
\iv w\\ti prot'cHnor of titeology mosg Uio Sociniaaa vet dUTrrod in 
liU (ipmioas about many pointa of (ioctrike from Um aeutiiurnt# 
df SacinuA and tlie Hacoviaa Catechiaui, and would not be called 
a Suuiniau, but an Avtemonite *« See the Journal Litteiaire* 
tom. xvii. p» i. p. 150. and tbc account I Imre given of this cele* 
bratod man in my Syntagm. UuwenaUoDUU) ad aanUora Die* 
ciplirutA p<*rtincntium) p* S52. Untcbuld. Nacbricht 17o0» p. 
oit^.—^ijouveau Dietioo. Histortqoo ct Critique, tom. U. p. ii. 
p. 1 ^** This last is emmeous; iliere ii do sreount 

of Oidlius in the place here referred to, 

[lo] I'or an account of SandiuSs fetlier and son, see Amohl 
and ot}H*r writem. Tbs life of Biddle is to be found in the 
Norjvrau Diction. Hittorique et Critique, torn , t. p. fh p« 386. 

Dr. Mnsiieim places Biddle iuproperiy anoag the Aritas; 
it is msiiifcat that be belongs to Um S^nians, tiace in dm 3d 
unicle of hts Confession of FMtht ^ profeMcUt to behero that 
Christ has no olbcr ilmn a human nature. See the Soeiniao 
Tracts, entitled, ** The Faith of one <lod,” Ac. published 
Loudon, in 4to> 1691. See also shove, note [try 


* Afm ApUaioh. who lived umW the reign of the Enperof Ssverus, 
aod deujod the pre.pzbtcDce and ditiimy of Jcmi Cbrbu 
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Concerning some Sects of Inferior Note. 

CKNT. {general denomiaation of Anti-Trinitarians and 
Unitarians there are many that may be placed in 
pAui 'll ^ Sociuians and Arians \ for the 

>_!- term Unitarian is very comprehensive, and is ap¬ 
plicable to a great variety of persons, who, not¬ 
withstanding, agree in this common principle, that 
there is no real ^stinction in the divine nature. 
The denomination of Arian is also given in gene¬ 
ral to aU who consider Jesus Christ as inferior 
and subordinate to the Father. But as this sub¬ 
ordination may be understood and explained in a 
variety of ways, it is evident that the term Arian, 
ns it is used in modem language, is susceptible of 
different rigniheations; and that of consequence 
the persons to whom it is applied cannot be all 
considered in the sam*' p^int of light with the 
ancient Arians, nor suppoSed to agree perfectly 
witli each other in their religious tcuets. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ck»)ceming some Se^ of Inferior Note. 

Th* cniie. I, Ix will not be amiss to take notice here 
Hhimiw. of a few sects of inferior consctjiicnco and note, 
which we could not mention with propriety in 
the history of the larger and more extensive com¬ 
munities that we have been passing in review, 
and which, nevertheless, we cannot omit, for se¬ 
vered reasons. 'While the disputes and tumults 
that the Armintmi system produced in Holland, 
in the year I6l9> were at the greatest height, 
then arose that religious society, whose members 
hold at Rhlnsberg, in the neighbourhood of Ley. 
dcu, a solcnin assembly every half year, and arc 
generally known under the denomination of Colle- 
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giants [2:]. Tliis community was founded by three crut. 
brothers, wltose name was Vender Koddie, who 
passed their days m the obscurity of a nir^ life^ u'. 
out arc said to have been men of eminent piety, 
well acquainted with sa^ed literature, and great ' 
enemies to religious controversy. They hii4 for 
their associate Anthony Cornelius, a man also 
of a mean condition, and who bad no qualitim 
that could give any degree of weight or credit to 
their cause. The descendants and followers of 
these men acquired the name of Collegiants, Irem 
this particular circumstance, that they called their 
religious assemblies College. All are admitted 
to the communion of this sect who acknowledge 
the divinity of the Holy Scriptures, and endea> 
vniir to live suitably to their precepts and doc^* 
trines, whatever thmr peculiar sentiments maybe 
concerning the nature of the Deity, and tlie truths 
of Christianity. Their nambers are very consi¬ 
derable in the provinces of Holland, Utrecht, 
I^riesland, and Westfnesland. They meet twice 
every week, namely, on Sundays and 'NVednesdays, 
fur the purposes of divine worship; and after sing¬ 
ing a psalm or hymn, and addressing themselves 
to the Deity by prayer, they explain a certain 
portion of the New Testament. The female 
ni(‘rnl>er8 of the community are not aiDowed to 
speak in public; but all others, without any ex¬ 
ception, founded on rank, condition, or incapa¬ 
city, have a right to communlcatp the result of 
their meditations to the assembly, ond to submit 
their sentiments to the judgm^t of the Brethren. 

All likewise have an unquestionable right to ex¬ 
amine and oppose what any of the Brethren has 
advanced, provided their opposition bo attended 
with a spirit of Christian futrity and moderation. 

[x] Soe sboT^l^ote 
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CENT. There is a printed list of the passages of Scriptai'c, 
that are to be examined and illustrated at each of 

I'AHT II. religious meetup; so that any one who is 
' ambitious of appearing among the speakers, may 
study the sulnect beforehand, and thus exune fully 
prepared to descant upon it in public. The Bre¬ 
thren, as has been already observed, have a gene¬ 
ral assembly twice a year at Rliinsberg, where they 
haveampleandcoDVenientbousosfor the education 
of orphans and the reception of strangers; and there 
they remain together during the space of four days, 
which are employed in hearing discourses thattend 
to edidcation, and exhortations that are principally 
designed to ineuloate brotherly love and sanctity of 
manners. The sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
also administered during tlu^sscmbly; and tliose 
adult persons that desire to be baptixod receive 
the sacrament of baptism, according to the ancient 
and primitive manner of celebrating that institu¬ 
tion, even by immersion. Those of the Brethren 
that reside in the province of Friesland have at 
present an annual meeting at Lewarden, whore 
they administer the sacraments; as the consiitor- 
ablc distance at which they live from Rhinsberg 
renders it inconvenient for them to repair thither 
twice a year. We shall conclude our -account 
of the Collegiants by observing, tliat their com¬ 
munity is of a most ample and extensive kind; 
that it comprehends )>ereons of all ranks, orders, 
and sects, who profoes themselves Christians, 
though their sentiments concerning the ]>erson 
and doctrine of the divine Founder of Christianity 
be extremely different ^ that it is kept together, 
and its union maintained, not by the authority 
of rulers and doctors, the force of ecclesiastical 
laws, the restrainku|^wep of creeds and con¬ 
fessions, or the inftwBl of certain positive rites 
and institutions, but mraly by a zeal for the ad- 
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vunceinent of practical religion^ and a desire of 
drawing instruction from tlie study of tlie Holy 
Scriptures [?/]. 

IJ. In such a community, or rather amidst 
such a multitude os this, in which opinion is free, 
and every one is ])ermrtted to judge for himself in 
religions matters, dissensions and controversies 
(;mi scarcely have place. However, a debate, aU 
temled with some W'armth, arose, in the year 
107 ^ between John and Paul Bredenburg, mer¬ 
chants of l^ttcrdam, on the one side, and Ahra> 
ham I^ommcrroan and Francis Cuiper, mer.* 
cliants of Amsterdam, on the other. John Bre¬ 
denburg had erected a particular society, or col¬ 
lege, in which he gave a course of lectures upon 
the religion of nature and reason; but this nn- 
delinking was highly disapproved of by Lcni- 
inennan and Cuiper, who were for excluding 
reason nltogctbcr from religious inquiries and 

I mrsuils. During the heat of this controversy, 
iredenhurg discovered a manifest proj>en8ity 
towards the scnlimunts of Spinoza; nay, he 
even defended them piihiicty, and yet, at the 
some time, professed a film nttachment to the 
Cliristian religion [r]. Otlior debates of loss 
consequence arose in tliis community, and the 


Ty] DisaerUtion Aur les Ab ennx qii'oh appt'llr 

en iiullaiuk ei ]{biDollOur|iC^^l^ in the Cer«^>iionieA 

Keli^euAen Umn le* IViiplen du turn. iv« p. H2H. m 

rIno fl lK>ok« rontaiiiir^ an tfrouot of the CnilegiAnt^ 

Hiid published by th^Mdvee unAtv the title: l>tt 

Oereproack, NAtutifi Il&ndeliryse en Ooffnerk cler go pu 
tiaamde Uynihur^be VertpidenD^*' tl AiDMerdam* in 4to» in 
the yw 1736 . 

[f] Tlie namne of John Bredenburg anti Francis Cuiper are 
well knem'n aiDoiigf Uh? folluwera and of Spinoca; but 

the churaever and profoeeioo of theae two diApataiiti are lewi 
iierAlly known. BredenburK< ^ ^ otherwise called) Br^i- 

teiiburgi wu a (*ollcgiant, and a werchant of KotU'rdan, who 
prcipa^ted ia a public manner the doctrine of Spiaasa, and pre* 
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effect of those dns^sions was a division of the 
CullegTQiils into two parties, who held their as- 
Bemblies separately at Rhinsberg. This division 
happened in the year lG8G, but it was healed 
about the commencement of the present century, 
fiy the death of those who had principally occa¬ 
sioned it; and then the Collegiants returned to 
their former unkm and concord [a]. 


tended to demoofttnite mthemAtictlly itA conformity to the dir- 
Utet of rcMon. Tlie Moae man not only profoMed Chrietiauity, 
liut moreover etplaiiied, recommended, and maiiitAined the ChriH- 
tian religion in the mretinga of the CollegiantH, ami averted, 
on all ocranions, iu divine original. To reconcile tliese strike 
tng contndictiaiisi he declared, on the one han<l, that reoKon 
and Christianity were in direct opposition to each other; but 
maintained, on tho other, that we wero obliged to believe, ewn 
against Uie evidence of the strongest matbematical demonstm- 
tions, the reli(p<ius doctrines co9n|' ehended io the Holy Script tm»s 
(this, indeed, was adding abaurday lo absurdity). He affiruird, 
that truth was twofold, theologi^^al and philosophical; and tliKt 
tIuMe propositions, which wore false in t)ieulogy, were tnn' in 
philosophy. Tlicre is a brief, hut accumto account of the cha¬ 
racter and aentiments of Bre<lcnbiirg, iu tho Icumod work of tho 
Jew fsaac Orohio, entitled, ** Certaisen Philosophiruni propiig- 
naUc voritotis divioie et natumlis adverstu Jo. Rredeuhurgii prin* 
dpi a, ex quibus, quod religio ration i repugnat, ileinoiistmro 
nititur.*’ This work, which contains Bredunburgs pretended 
dcniODstmtions of the philosophy of Spinor, was 6rst publislunl 
In 8vo» at Amsterdam, in the year 170S, and afteru*arda in I2inn. 
at Brussels, in 1731» Francis Cuiper, who was the antagonist of 
Breflanhiirg, acquired a conriderahlo reputation by his Arcana 
Atlieismi do tecta, f« €• Tlie aerrets of Atheism detected. He 
was a bookseller at Amsterdam; and it waa he timt publislied, 
among other things, the Bibliotheca Fratnim Poluriorum seu 
Ujiitariorum. TTiose who have a tolerafde acquaintance with tlie 
literary history of this centu^ know that Cuiper, on acconnt of 
tlie very book which he wrote agiunst Bredcnbuig, was suspected 
of Spinozism, though he was a Colleg^ant, and a zealous defender 
of tile Christian &ith, as also of the perfect conformity that there 
14 between riglit reason and true religion. (S* Dr. Moslielin 
said a little Wore, in the text, tlist Lemmennan and Cuiper 
wen* for excluding reason aliooether from religion: how then 
can hi* consistently say liere of the latter, tbit he ivas a di^fonJer 
of tho confonniiy that them is between reason and religion? 

[oj Besides the autliOTS who have bean alrcatiy lueniioued, 
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III. The eoct of the LabhadUts were so called c knt. 
from their founder John Lahhadie, a native 
Fi aneo, a man of no mean genius, and remark- 
able for a natural and masculine eIo<]uence. This WyW 
man was born in tlie Komish communion, entered 
into the order of the Jesuits, and being dismissed 
hy them became a member of the reformed 
cliurch, and performed with reputation the mini¬ 
sterial functions in France, Switzerland, and Hol¬ 
land. He at length ei-eeted a new community, 
which resided successively at Middlcbuig in Zea¬ 
land, and at AinsU rdam. In the year 1 (> 70 , it 
was transplanted to H<'rvorden, u town in 
pliuliu, at the {tailicular desire of the Fiinccss 
Kli/nhcth, daughter of the eletior palatine, and 
abbess of Hci vorden[( ]. Itwasneverthelessdriven 
from thence, notwithstanding the protection of 
this illustrious princess j and in the year 107^1 


tlioH6 >v)io un<]er9UnU (li<* (>ermftn may cobmiU die ni- 

rioiiH work of Simon l*n*deric Uij«^ enutied, NachnrJil^B von 
^ustfinde <ler |»« 2(i7. 

[^0 From iImh expreMom of our author* wwio nuiy bo 
le(i t4> iciiugiue that Latilmdie wav expvl1e<l hy the JoHuitn from 
their Hociety; aiid many bave* in etfeci* entertaineil diiN notkio. 
But t)jj« u a |ial|iah)e rointake; and whiH*v«r will be at die |>vna 
of coiiiaulting the letter of die A]Ah* Cutijet to Father Nirerofi 
(litihliaheii in Uie Meaioirefl (W llomtnea niuatren, tom. xy. p« 
H:^* 14:^)* will find liiat LahliwUe liad long anlieited bin iiin- 
(iiarge from that eociaty* anti after many refuaala* obtaiiH il it at 
length ill an honourable manner, hy a jiuhlic art aigned at Ikiur* 
cieaux, by one of the provinciaki, die 17di of April, 10^^. For 
a full wcouDt of thie renth^Mi^ uirhuteni, and > *t#ionary man, a4io, 
hy liin plana of Reformation, conducted by a aeal deatinit« of 
prudence, pro<Iuce<l inooh tumult and diwinler, both in the Ko- 
luinh and n*foriueU cJiunlies aee hia Lifir, compuaMl witb leaiii- 
ing. impHTtiality, and juclirnicnt, by the Iter. Mr. Chauflepied, 
in hia Supplemeut to Uayle, enticted^ Noureau Dictiounaina 
HiHtorique ct Critique. 

9^ [c] TIim itluAtrioua princoM neenHi to tiare Iiml aa pro* 
vailing a taate for fanaiiciHm as her grandfather king Jaiiuw 
I. of Englauil bad for Klwilutic theology. Slio carried on a 
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CF.NT. eottlpd at AUena, where its founder died two 

after his arrival. After the death of Lab- 
I'AUT ii! badie, his followers removed their wandering 
- ‘ community to Wiewert, in the district of North 
Holland, where it found a peaceful retreat, and 
soon fell into oblivion ; so that few, if any, traces 
of it are now to be found. 

Among the persons that became members of 
tins sect, there were some whose learning and 
abilities gave it a certain degree of credit and re¬ 
putation, particularly Anna Maria Schuurman, 
of Utrecht, whose extensive erudition rendered 
her so famous, in the republic of lettere, during 
the Inst century. The mcnd>er8 of this commu¬ 
nity, if we arc to judge of them by their own at;- 
count of things, did not differ froni the reformed 
church so much in the'r tenets and doclriTies, 
as in their maimers an l rules of discipline [»•/], 
for their founder exhibited, in his own condm^t 


<*rtrre«pomlofirf with P«no, the famouft qimkpr. anfl oilier metn* 
hors of timt oictrav^^nt 8 Ii 6 neTerthelowi, 

Uy c«*rUtM miters, on ftroount of her spp'irAliou to the study of 
|ihilo« 40 |)liy And [>ontry. Thnt n poHirol fancy )TiAy irevp rynden d 
her ftiisceptihio of iniprusHioos is not impossible; but 

how thoftT imprratons eonhl Int reconciled with n pliib»ftnp}u(‘nl 
spirit is mor« diffiniH to imi^ne. 

Lftbbadic aiwa)^ deciarod, that lie embrarod tho 
iW In lies of the reformed church* Nevertheless, when lio utis 
calletl to perform the niiniatenal functions to a French chuirb at 
Middlehure, in Zealand, he refuswei to suhscrilie their ccufossinn 
of faith. Bi^sideR, if we examine his writiaira, wp shai) find itiat 
he entertained eery odd and ain^ilar opinions on varioijs suh* 
jects. He maintained, amonp: other thinf^, that God nui^ht, 
and did, on certain occasions, deceive men—that tlie holy Scrip¬ 
tures were not sufficient to iwl men to salvation, without rcriAin 
particular ill urninatione anti revelations from the Holy Ghost— 
that in reading the Scriptiiiea, we cufUx to ffive leas attention 
lo tlie literal sense of the words than to the inward auftpfestions 
(if thp spirit, and that the efficarv of the word dcpendefl 
tipon him that proadusi it—that the fnithfiil meht to liavc 
all tIungH in cominon<-«'that dicre b no eubordittarion or di« 
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a most austere model of sanctity and obedionce» 
which liis disciples and followers were obliged to 
imitate; and they were taught to look for the 
communion of saints, not only in the invisible 
church, but also In a visible one, which, accoi^ing 
to their views of things, ought to be composed of 
none but of such poi'sons as were distinguished by 
their sanctity arnl virtue, and by a pious progress 
towards perfection. There are still extant several 
treatises composed by Labbndii% which sufliciciitly 
discover tljo temper and spirit of the man, and 
carry the evident marks of a lively and glowing 


CENT. 
XVIL 
SXCT. 71. 
PART If. 



fitinrtiori f>r m\V. in tho tnie (*liurrli nf Cliri^t w&a 

to reipi n tliuoMind yt*n<n iijHiu oarth—tliut thn C4nkU<iiiplalivo 
Jife U a hUiti* of ^nwa him) union with (icHh RihI tht very hoi^ht 
of pi'rfoctiou^tljm ilic Oidsiinn» whose mind h conteiiUMl 
ou1m, Avtis nl) iu (imi. oiijoy*^ llut Deity, niid in {MThfClly 

iiirlilVrroht ahouL ovory thiu^ ihat ]>:ihsP!I in (ho worhl^aud that 
tfio ChH^fiuu arrivi^^ »t tliHf linpjiy Mato hy tim i'Xarvmi uf n 
pcrhfrt Melf*<ltniiul. hy iiiAniS*;)iD^ the n<*sh Mini all nctiniial af)or« 
tioiJH, qikI hy iiiruUil |oayi'r.'* tlicHO. ho liud fmiupij 

Mia^ular ideas of tin* Old and Nmv Tf*^iaiiieut« nuisidiwl mn 
<' ovonuatM, as <m>cemiu|^ the ^ahhath, and die true uature 
of u (.'lirii^tiaii rhureli. 

It is reniBrkahk* that all the acctarlcn of an 

en thus) as ileal turiit were desirous nf oaterin^^ into communion 
with Lahhudie. The Urowmsts <iflcn*d him their eLurcIi at 
Middlehur^', when he waa snsjieuded hy I he rrencli syniMl from 
his pa^to^al fiinrtions. The Qnalv**rK i«i*iit their two leading; 
mernhers. Koheii IWclav and (>eiir^* Keitli, to AinsirMlam) 
tvliik* ho re^idecl flu're. to examine Iuk dortrine ; and, aftei' severHl 
conference^ with hiui, thi*^* two coinirii^ioiierH offered (o receive 
him into their coiniTiuhion. which lu* rertR<f*d . prohahly from a 
principle of mnhitioti, and the denin* of reuuuninK head of a .sect. 
Kay, it i^ s.iuh that the fmnoas William Penn made a bmxnid 
attempt to piin over the l4tblMidi«l« ; nntl that lie went for that 
purpose to \Vi(twerr., where they midtsi after the death of their 
founder, but without auc4Cs.H. We d«> Jiot pretend to answer for 
the certainty of these fai ts; hut slial) only obsi-rve, tliai they are 
re)ati*d by Mollcrua in hi» Cirnbria Literata, ou authority of 
a MS. Journal, of which M^voral extru*to have boon f^ven by 
Joacb. Fred. Feller, in Iiih Tfiniosi. ix. Monumentoruui inedi- 
toriJTTi, aect. iii. a. 1717. p. 498—^.VKh 

VUI.. V. I- L 
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imagination, that was not tempered by the in- 
tluonce of a sober and accurate judginent. And 
as jieraons of this character are stmiotimes carried, 
hy tlic impetuosity of passion and the seduction 
of fancy, liotli into erroneone notions and been* 
tious pursuits, we arc not perhaps to reject, in 
consequence of an excessive charity, the testimo¬ 
nies of tliose wito have found many tilings worthy 
of censure, both in the life and doctrine of this 
turhulcnt enthusiast [c]. 

IV. Among the fanulical contemporaries of 
Lahhadie, M’us the famous Antoinette llou- 
rignon dc la Porte, a native of Flanders, who 
prcUuKlod to he divinely inspired, and set apart, 
l*y a particular interposition of Heaven, to re¬ 
vive llu^ true spirit of Cl rislianity, that had heeri 
extinguished hy iheolo! .'jal animosit ies and dc- 
bnti's. This female cntlmsiast, whose religious 
feelings were accompanied with an unparuDcIcd 
vivacity and arilour, niul whose fancy was exuhe- 
ranl beyond all expression, joiiUHl to these quaii' 
Ill's a volubility of tongue, less wonderful indeed, 
yet inucli adapted to seduce the unwary, rtir- 
nishod with those useful talents, sh<' began to pro- 
jnigutc her theological systiun, and lier ontiiiisi- 
astical notions made a great noise in i'laiiders, 
Holland, and smuc parts of (jonnany, where she 
had resiilcd miiiic years. Nov was it only the ig- 
nornut nndlitude that su'allowed down with faci¬ 
lity her visionary doctrim's; since it is well 
known that several learned and ingenious men 
wore pei'suadcd of their truth, ami eaught the 

MoJIrniV ('inibihi Lit^ratni tom. iii. y. 3.3. anti 
iHStfOtfc ntl Ilintor. (‘imbrlctc. p. 2 , rap. v. p. 

•—AriMiltl. Hislor. RorWiAHt. voL i. p. ii. lil». Jisis* rap. vxi. 
p. \Voi<imin. Hit*!. KivW Sot. p. Tor nu 

ainnint of iho two I'aiixhh of I.alilmtlii*. Du 

nnti Vvirtif >c*c MolIrniH* (.'hulina Litcrniri. tom. ii. p. 
4 7'^. hiriti. 
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contagion of her fanaticism. After experiencing 
various turns of fortune, and suffering much vexa¬ 
tion and mockeries on account of her religious 
fancies, she ojidod her days at rraiieker, in the 
province of Friesland, in the year lUSO. Her 
writings were voluminous; but it would be a' 
fruitless attempt to endeavour t*» draw from them 
an accurate and consistent scheme of religion. 
For the pretended divine light lliat guides people 
of this class dues not prot'ced iii a tnelhudicul way 
of reasoning and argmnent; it discovei-s itsell* hy 
flashes u'hich shed nothing hut thick darkness in 
the minds of those who investigate truth with the 
tiudorstanding, and <lu not triiNt lu the reports of 
fancy, lliatissoollengovenn'd bysenscaml passion. 
An attentive read<;rwill, however, learn sunielhing 
hy pcnisiiig the writings of this fanalieal virgin ; 
he will be persuaded that her intellect umst have 
been in a uisordered state; that the greatest pail, 
4)f her divine <‘ffiisions were lioiTuw<'d from tin? 
jtroiluctions of the Mystics; and (hal, by tlie in¬ 
temperance of her ipiaginatien, she has given an 
uddilional air of extra vagaiure and ubsuixiily to the 
teiieU: she has derived from those pompous eiilliu- 
siasts. If wo attend to thi; main and jiredoniinunt 
})rinciple that reigns throughout the incoherent 
jirodiu'tions of llourigmni, we shall tiiul it to his 
the f»»ll()wiiig; “ 'riial. the (. hristiun I'eligion [ ei¬ 
ther consists in knowledge nor in praeticc, hut in 
a certain internal feeling ami divine impulse, Itiat 
arises inimediatcly fru.ii commutiicn with the 
Deity [/].” Among the more consi4lci'ablc pa- 

f/’] See, l'«>r nn (impk arcounl <>f Il«>uri'7noii, Hie f.illnwini' 
wrilers: Mullor. l/jhjraia, tom. iL p. S.*>.— 

in CI»H*aoiJCM Citn!>rirn», ii, p. lol—Difjiori. 

naire. tom. i« at ilu* artirlo —-\rhr>Ul^ Historic lv< rU*n. 

i‘l n2i!r»*t. VfjU ii. 64V Sm* h!!H» <ii* AucioritjiH 

Mvmmmu, M'l t. xiv. p. irfsUJM* *»l IViiH in \ nf*rib'll 

HI {]\i* cjkI uf 1»i> biHik. ]>e lvni<litioii«* SutUla vi vSupcHiemria. 
vd. lU udif. lUu 
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Irons of this fanatical doctrine we may reckon 
Christian Hartholonew ile Conlt, a Junsenist, 
and priest of the oratory at Mechlin, wiio died at 
Nordstrandt, in the duchy of Sleswick [^]; and 
Peter Poiret, a man of a bold and penetrating ge¬ 
nius, who was a great master of the Cartesian 
philosophy [/<J. Tliis latter has shown, in a strik- 
ir>g manner, by his own example, that knowledge 
and ignorance, reason and sup(!rstition, arc often 
divided by thin partitions; and that they some¬ 
times jjot only <!well together in tl)e same powon, 
hut also, by an unnutural and unitccountable union, 
Send each other nmtua) assistance, and thus en¬ 
gender monslnais productions. 

V. The same spirit, the same views, tind the 
same kind of religi«m, th- .distinguished Ihun’igntui, 
wore observable in an c.nglisb, aiul alsi* a female 
fanatic, name«l dune T.eadley, who, towards the 
conclusion of this ccnlur_v, scdrjccd hy Ikt visions, 
]>redii'tions, and doclriin's, a considcj-ahle nuinhcr 
of disci |)lo8, anuuig whom tlu-re were some persons 
of learning; and 1 iitis gave ri^t‘ to what was called 
the t'liiladolpbiiiii .'Nociety. Tiiis woman was of 
opinion that all dissensions among (.'hristians would 
cease, and the kingdtun of the Kedeemor l>eeome, 
even hero helow, a glorious scene of ciiarity, con¬ 
cord, and felicity, if tliose who hear the name of 
Jesus, without regarding the forms of doctrine or 
discipline that distinguish particular communions, 
would all join in committing their souls to the care 
of tlie internal guide, to be instructed, governed, 

C/ 7 I Mullein Citulirift tom. ii. p. 110. 

I'ulrok dre^rtetl out in nn artful itiaiitHT, mid reduiTd to a 
Liiui of ilio wild niid irirofi4*rf*iii fanries of iit 

liH work, rntUkHl, l/dM’nnnmio Divine, tiu Systrim* \ 
vonud. wkivli WTis publitdictl* both in I'reiirh noii T.utiii. at Arii« 
in tho vt'sr in movcti valuinc'n Hvo.-^bor an ho 

count of iMk MjMic pliiU«o|»hcr, tmiim ami vidoniiiioiiH 

writing bavc made kui Ii a niMH*, niblioilmcn lin:ni. Thculog4 
I’liilol. tom. til. p. i. p. 75. 
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and formed hy liis divine impulse and su^fjostions. cknt. 
Nay, &lie went btlll furtbpr, and declared, in the 
name of the Lord, that tliib debirubic event would 
happen j and that she had a divine commission to 
proclaim the approach of this glorious comnninioTi 
of saints, w ho were to be gatliered together in one 
\isihle universal church or kingdom, before the 
dissolution of this earthly globe. This prediction 
she delivered witii a peculiar degree of conndciu'c, 
from ii notion thht her Philadciphiun society was 
the true kingdom of Cln-ist, in which alone the 
divine Spirit resided and reigntsl. We slnUl not 
incntiun tlie other dreamsof lliisonthusiast, among 
which the fainoiis doctrine of the iinul n'storulion 
of all intelligent beings to perfection nml happiness 
held an eniincnt jdacc. Leaiiiey uas Jes-i forlmiali: 
than Bourignun in tliis respect, that she had not 
Midi an ohxpicnt and ingenious patron ns Poiret, 
to jilcacl licr cause, and to gi»c an air of pliilosophy 
to her u'ihl rrvcrics. For Forduge and Bromley, 
who were the chief of her associates, had nothing 
to icconmii'iid them Imt their mystic ]>ielyand con> 
lemplaliM’ turn of mind. I’ordagcs rnonM'spceially, 
was so far destitute of the powi*rs of eloeutioii and 
reasoning, that lie even surpussrd Jacob Boelimen, 
whom li(‘ admired, in ohsetirit) and nonsense; and, 
instead of imparting iiislruetion to Ids readeis, <hd 
no more than excite in llicm a stupid kind (»f aw c 
by a liigh-boundiiig jingle of pompous word.s[/]. 


[/] Spp Jo. WoU. JaegTii IIiMciiu »S,MW « 
i)v{P]iu. \ p l\)in Li KiHliutliofa 
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